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The  Franc  or  Ura  contains  100  Centimes  (Centesimi).  The  6-centime 
piece  is  called  a  Soldo.  Accounts  are  sometimes  kept  in  soldi,  and  the 
traveller  should  therefore  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning : 
dieci  soldi  =  60  c,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc. 

DiSTANGES.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  mitre  system  has  been  in  nse  throughont  the  country,  but  the  old 
Italian  miglio  (pi.  le  miglia)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
mitre.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  ^l%i\iSy  of  an  P:ngliflh 
mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.).  The  Tuscan  miglio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilometre  or  1  M. 
44  yds.;  the  Roman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1630  yds. 
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PREFACE 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper;  for  there 
are  few  countries  where  the  patience  is  more  severely  taxed 
than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  thirteenth  edition  of  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  like  its 
predecessors,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down 
to  date.  The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-billSjWith  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  large  P/an  of  Rome  (scale  1:11,400),  in  the 
Appendix,  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  unfolding  a  large  sheet  of  paper  at 
every  consultation ,  and  its  use  will  be  further  C-wiXJc^^siS^^ 
by  reference  to  the  small  cl\XQ-p\^\i  \,^^?kXa  \\^^J^^^« 


▼i  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
mtoe),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xix).  Besides  the  modern  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments,  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a 
selection  ofmodest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  aflford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The 
asterisks  indicate  those  hotels  which  the  Editor  has  reason 
to  believe  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  informa- 
tion specially  obtained  from  reliable  sources  or  supplied  by 
numerous  travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  and  reason- 
able. The  value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served, varies  according  to  circumstances,  those  prefixed  to 
town  hotels  and  village  inns  signifying  respectively  that  the 
establishments  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same  time  the 
Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  are  to  be 
obtained  at  houses  both  of  the  first  and  second  class  that 
he  has  not  recommended  or  even  mentioned.  The  constant 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  hotels,  the 
varying  tastes  and  requirements  of  travellers,  even  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  at  which  tours  are  made,  render  an  uncondi- 
tional verdict  quite  impossible.  Although  changes  frequently 
take  place,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency, 
the  average  charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warn- 
ed against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for 
Baedeker's  Handbooks. 

N.B.  For  the  convenience  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  may  be  un- 
willing to  carry  the  entire  volume,  the  Handbook  is  bound  in  four  sections 
(pp.  i-lxxvi;  1-124}  125  364;  and  366  to  the  end),  each  of  which  may  be 
easily  removed  from  the  others  and  used  separately  if  desired. 
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Abbreviations. 


R.  5=  room,  also  route;  B.  =  breakfast;  D.  =  dinner;  d^j.  =  dejeuner, 
luncheon;  pens.  =  pension,  board  and  lodging;  A.  =  attendance;  L.  = 
light.  —  r.  =  right;  1.  =  left;  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river  with  re- 
ference to  the  traveller  looking  down  the  stream.  —  ca.  =  about.  —  rfmts.  = 
refreshments.  —  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  the  points  of  the  compass  and  adjectives 
derived  from  them.  —  M.  =  English  miles;  ft.  =  English  feet.  —  fr.  = 
franc;  c.  =  centime.  —  Alb.  =  albergo;  Capp.  =  cappella. 

The  letter  d.  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  before  the 
principal  places  on  railway- route''  and  highroads  indicates  their  distance 

m  tbe  starting-point  of  the  route. 

^mterimkM  »re  used  aa  marks  of  commendaUoii. 
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Btron. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.     Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  tl 
traveller's  resources  and  habits ,  but ,  as  already  stated  in  the  fii 
part  of  this  Handbook ,  it  need  not  exceed  that  incurred  in  ti 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  average  expenditure 
a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  20-25  francs  per  day,  or  at  1( 
15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persoi 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easi 
restrict  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel 
members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving.  When  ladi 
are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Money.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughoi 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (Iwa  or  franco)  contains  100  eenteaim 
1  fr.  25c.  =  1«.  ==  1  German  mark  (comp.  the  money-table  at  p.  U 
The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France,  Swltefttlwi^^  ^t^v^^^^  ^^A^^ 
glum  circulate  in  Italy  *,  but  tlie  ltaAi«.T\  «a\:^«i  ^\a5^  <al^  "SSS^VV; 
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the  exception  of  the  5  lira  piece)  are  not  current  ont  of  Italy.  In 
copper  (bronzo  oi  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1, 2,  5,  and  10  centesimi, 
and  in  nickel  a  piece  of  20  c. ;  in  silver  there  are  pieces  of  72)  1?  ^} 
and  6  fr. ;  and  in  gold,  pieces  of  10  and  20  fr.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  financial  stringency,  however,  the  gold  coins  have  dis- 
appeared from  ordinary  circulation.  The  silver  coins,  which  also 
disappeared  for  many  years,  being  replaced  by  Buonidi  Cassa  (silver 
warrants)  for  1  and  2  fr. ,  were  restored  to  circulation  in  1899. 
—  The  recognized  paper  currency  in  Italy  consists  of  the  Biglietti  di 
Stato  (treasury  notes)  for  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  and  the  banknotes  of 
the  Banca  Nazioncde  nel  Regno  d'Jtalia^  the  Banea  Toscana  di  Cre- 
ditor the  Banca  Nazioncde  Toscana  (all  of  which  will  be  gradually 
superseded  by  the  notes  of  the  Banca  d'Italia\  the  Banca  di  Napolij 
and  the  Banca  di  Sicilia.  Other  notes  (^Banca  Romana,  etc.)  should 
be  refused.  —  Gold  pieces  of  10  or  20  francs  should  be  converted 
into  paper  at  a  money-changer's;  for  the  premium  on  gold  (ca.  8  per 
cent)  is  lost  at  hotels  or  shops.  —  The  traveller  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  base  coin,  worn  pieces,  coins  from  the  papal  mint, 
Swiss  silver  coins  with  the  seated  figure  of  Helvetia,  Roumanian, 
and  South  American  coins.  All  foreign  copper  coins  (except  those 
of  San  Marino)  should  be  rejected.  Even  Italian  coins  issued  before 
1863  (*Re  Eletto')  are  Uable  to  refusal. 

Best  Money  pob  the  Tour.  Ciretdar  Notes  or  Letters  of  Cre- 
dit, obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  form 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also 
realise  their  nominal  value.  Sovereigns  are  received  at  the  full  value 
(ca.  26-271/2  fr-  in  1899)  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers.  Besides 
silver  and  small  notes,  1-1^2  f^*  ^^  copper  should  also  be  carried  in 
a  separate  pocket  or  pouch  (comp.  p.  xii). 

Monet  Ordbbs  payable  in  Italy,  for  gams  not  exceeding  10/.,  are 
granted  by  the  British  Post  Office  at  tbe  following  rates :  not  exceeding 
2i.,  e'd. ;  5/.,  U.;  7/.,  is.  Qd. ;  10/.,  Qs.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity 
of  the  receiver  must  sometimes  he  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  Recognizione  Postale  (1  fr. ;  with  10  coupons),  obtained 
at  any  head  post-office,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  passport  often  suffices. 
The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  Great  Britain 
is  40  c.  per  i{.  sterling.  Small  sums  may  be  conveniently  transmitted 
within  Italy  by  means  of  money  order  postcards  (carioline  vaglia):  10  c. 
for  1-5  fr. )  5  c.  for  each  additional  5  fr.  (maximum  25  fr.). 

II.  Language. 

The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ''alia  Inglese^  by  hotel-keepers 
ahd  others^  i,  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
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is  very  useful,  and  it  may  suffice  for  Rome;  but  for  those  who  desire 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
penditure, a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable,  t  —  Those  who  spend  any  time  in  Rome  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Italian  lessons ;  teachers  may  be  heard  of  at  the  book- 
sellers*. 

m.  Pasflports.    Custom  Houge.    Luggage. 

PaisportB,  though  not  required  in  Italy  except  for  receiving  re- 
mittances of  money  and  registered  letters  at  a  poste  restante  (p.  xxiv), 
are  always  convenient.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 
only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  in  London  through  C.  Smith 
&  Sons,  63  Charing  Cross,  £.  Stanford,  26  Cockspnr  Street,  Charing  Gross, 
W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  or  Buss,  440  West  Strand  (charge  2«.,  agent^s 
fee  U.  6d.). 

Cnstom  Home.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass 
free)  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The  customs-receipts  should 
be  preserved,  as  they  are  sometimes  asked  for  even  in  the  interior. 
As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end  less  expensive,  never 
to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the  custom-house 
examination  in  person.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it,  he 
should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and  send  him  the 
keys.   Gomp.  p.  xv. 

IV.  Seaaon  and  Flan  of  Tour. 
Season.  The  best  time  for  a  tour  in  Central  Italy  is  spring, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  In  summer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  as  well  as  parts  of  the  city  itself  are  exposed  to 
malaria,  but  even  apart  from  that  fact,  the  suitability  of  this  season 
for  the  tour  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
traveller.  The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long 
days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  active  traveller;  but  the 
fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  sap  the  physical  and 
mental  energies.    The  heat  generally  moderates  about  the  end  of 

t)  A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  C  hefore  e  and  «'  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  e  and  t  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  c  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh.  which  generally  precede  «  or  <,  are  hard.  Be  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh ;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  ny^  and  lyt. 
The  vowels  a,  «,  <,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a ,  ee,  o,  oo.  -—  In  ad- 
dressing persons  of  the  educated  classes  ^Lei",  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  *loro'  with  the  3rd 
pers.  pi.).    *voi*  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 

Ba*d9ker*s    drnMrseUion   Dietiotutry   (in    four  languages;    price   3«.), 
BcMdeker^M  Manual  of  Conversation  (3«.),  and  Part  in  of  The  A.  B.C€ietV» 
of  Convertation  Books  (Dulau  &  Co.,  Is.)  will  «.\\\k^  IwmaL  ^v^^VqWj  *Qo^^ 
beginner  in  Italian. 
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Angust,  when  the  first  Bhowers  of  autumn  begin  to  refresh  the 
parched  atmosphere.  Bat  in  Central  Italy  nearly  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember is  apt  to  be  sultry,  and  the  frequent  thunder-storms  render 
that  month  less  favourable  for  trayelling  than  is  usually  assumed. 
The  winter-months,  from  the  end  of  NoTember  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  heavy  rains  fall  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  are  quite 
unsuited  for  travelling.   They  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome. 

Flan.  In  Central  Italy  the  principal  attraction  is  Rome  itself,  and 
of  the  other  towns  described  in  the  present  volume  the  next  in  im-> 
portance  are  Siena  and  Perugia^  both  of  which  afford  good  summer- 
quarters  owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other  places  of  great 
interest  are  Orvieto  and  Asaiaij  a  short  visit  to  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  Arezso^  Cortonay  SpoletOj  TerrUy  with  its  imposing  water- 
falls, and  Chiusi  and  CometOy  with  their  Etruscan  antiquities,  are 
also  interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway.  Volterra,  San 
OimiffnanOf  MonUpulcianOy  OubbiOj  and  Viterbo,  though  less  con- 
veniently situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  With  regard  to 
the  towns  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  comp.  pp.  98  et  seq. 
Besides  these  points  of  attraction  there  are  many  others  in  the  less- 
frequented  districts  of  the  interior ,  which  the  traveller  who  desires 
more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Italy  should  not  fail  to  ex- 
plore ;  and  the  farther  he  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the  more 
he  will  learn  of  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 

v.  Interoourse  with  ItalianB.  Oratoities.  Ooides. 

In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  has  long  been  prevalent;  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  on  the  presumed  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases  the  traveller  should  make  a  distinct  bargain. 
The  fewest  words  are  the  best ;  and  travellers  will  find  that  calm 
preparations  to  go  elsewhere  will  reduce  obstinate  hagglers  to  reason 
much  more  quickly  than  a  war  of  words.  In  Rome  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Tuscany  the  traveller  will  now  meet  comparatively  few 
causes  for  complaint,  and  even  In  smaller  places  he  will  find  a  little 
tact  and  good-temper  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  disputes. 
Prudence  is  useful  at  all  times  in  Italy ;  but  an  exaggerated  mistrust 
is  sometimes  resented  as  an  insult,  and  sometimes  taken  to  indicate 
weakness  and  timidity. 

Oratuities.  In  public  collections,  where  a  charge  for  admission 

is  made,  the  keepers  (custodi)  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  But 

as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  other  country  where  one  has  to  give  so 

many  gratuities  as  in  Italy,  or  where  such  emilleuma  ate  sufficient. 

Tbe  traveller,  tbereforej  should  always  be  piovi^^^  '^^  wv  ^wtv^- 

^nt  supply  of  copper  coins.  Drivers,  guides,  ]poilftia,  ^QvaiL«^-^\XAxAr 
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ants,  etc.,  Invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right  a  gratu- 
ity (huona  mano,  mancia^  da  here,  caff^y  8igaro)j  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  10-16  c.  to 
a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his  dona- 
tions to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  The  gratuities  suggested  in 
this  Handbook  are  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale ;  some,  however,  will 
of  course  give  more,  while  the  traveller  of  modest  claims  will  find 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  even  less  enough.  The  following  scale  will  be 
found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  a  single 
visitor  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  50  c,  2-3per8.  76  c.,  4pers.  1  fr. 
For  repeated  visits  half  these  sums.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc. 
10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (e,g.  uncovering 
an  altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.),  from  1/4*0  Ifr.  may  be  given. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  6A0^/q  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  In  restau- 
rants where  'service'  and  'convert'  appear  on  the  bill,  no  fee  at  all 
should  be  given. 

OuidoB  (Ouide^  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-8  fr.  per  day, 
but  their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be  made,  nor 
contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up,  in  presence  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire ,  as  any  such  intervention  tends 
considerably  to  increase  the  prices.  Licensed  guides  (Guide  paten- 
tate)  may  now  be  obtained  in  Rome  (apply  at  any  hotel).  Their 
licenses  are  issued  by  the  Italian  Arch^Bological  Gommission,  and 
contain  a  tarifiF  of  charges. 

YI.    FubUo  Safety.    Begging. 

Travelling  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  not  attended  with 
greater  hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European  countries.  The 
traveller  should,  of  course,  avoid  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Rome 
and  its  environs  after  nightfall.  Information  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Campagna  is  also  not  to  be  despised,  though  cases  of  robbery 
there  are  hardly  more  numerous  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
large  city.  Ladies  should  never  undertake  expeditions  to  the  more 
solitary  districts  without  escort;  and  even  the  masculine  trav- 
eller should  arrange  his  excursions  so  as  to  regain  the  city  not 
much  later  than  sunset.  In  the  towns  the  Ouardie  or  policemen, 
and  in  the  country  the  Carabinieriy  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear  a 
black  uniform,  v^ith  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats),  will  be  found 
thoroughly  respectable  and  trustworthy. 

Weapons  cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  licence.  Concealed 
weapons  (sword-sticks;  even  knives  with  spring-blades,  etc.)  are 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  bearer  is  liable  to  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  flue. 

Begging,  which  is  most  prevalent  at  t\i%  ^iVxaOt^r-^oat.^^'^^^'^'^* 
cently  increased  in  Aequency  in  the  stt^etA  oi  ^^m^.  '^^^  T«i.«iR»^>^"^ 
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founded  Society  per  la  Repreasione  delV  Aceattonaggio  strongly  re-, 
commends  trayellers  to  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the  word 
'niente\  or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  The  foolish  practice  of  *scat- 
tering'  copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  street-arabs  is  high- 
ly reprehensible,  and,  like  most  idle  gratuities  to  children,  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  recipients. 

yn.  ConveyanoeB. 

Bailways.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book are  also  applicable  to  the  railways  of  Central  Italy.  The  rate 
of  travelling  is  very  moderate,  and  the  trains  are  often  behind  time. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  German  railways,  and  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish and  French^  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
lower  orders.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-tra- 
veller will  soon  become  familiar  are  —  ^prontV  (ready),  ^partenzd' 
(departure),  ^fermatd  (halt),  'si  cambia  treno^  (change  carriages), 
^essere  in  coincidenzd'  (to  make  connection),  and  ^uacita^  (egress). 
The  station-master  is  called  *capo  stazione\  Smoking  compartments 
are  labelled  ^pei  fumatorV,  those  for  non-smokers  ^h  vietato  di  fu- 
mare.  Sleeping-carriages  (coupS  a  letti)  are  provided  on  all  the 
main  lines  at  a  small  extra  charge.  —  Railway  time  is  that  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which  is  55  min.  in  advance  of  French  railway  time 
and  10  min.  in  advance  of  Roman  true  time. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  (^fare  il  biglietto^J.  'Mistakes'  are  far  from  un- 
common on  the  part  of  the  ticket-clerks  or  of  the  officials  who  weigh 
luggage.  In  addition  to  the  fare  a  tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each 
ticket;  while  owing  to  a  special  tax  of  lOo/o  the  express  fares  are 
about  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.  This  special  tax  is  not 
included  in  the  fares  given  in  the  time-tables  and  printed  on  the 
tickets  (see  under  Sovratassa  in  the  undermentioned  Orario).  It  is 
also  important  to  be  at  the  station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large 
stations  is  open  40  min.,  at  small  stations  20  min.  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter 
the  waiting-rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up 
at  the  uscfla.  —  Holders  of  ordinary  tickets  for  over  124  M.  (200  Kil.) 
may  break  their  journey  once,  those  with  tickets  for  over  310  M. 
(500  Kil.)  twice;  but  the  journey  in  each  case  must  be  resumed 
before  midnight  on  the  following  day,  and  the  tickets  must  be  pre- 
sented for  stamping  before  entering  the  train. 

Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(OMctno,  guandaU;  1  fr.).  These  must  not  be  removed  from  the  compartment. 

No  luggage  is  allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken  by  the 
pas3engei  into  his  carriage ;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4i/2  c.  for  100  kilo- 
^rammea  (about  220 lbs,)  per  kilometre.    The  traveller  should,  if 
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possible,  know  the  weight  of  his  luggage  approximately,  in  order 
to  guard  against  imposition .  The  Inggage- ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino. 
Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  are  sufficiently 
paid  with  a  few  sous,  where  there  is  no  fixed  tariff;  and  their  impudent 
attempts  at  extortion  should  he  firmly  resisted.  TraTellers  who  can 
confine  their  Impedimenta  to  articles  which  they  can  carry  them- 
selves and  take  into  the  carriages  with  them,  will  he  spared  much 
expense  and  annoyance.  Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short 
stay  at  a  place,  especially  when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance 
from  the  railway,  should  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till 
their  return  (dare  in  deposito,  or  depositare^  60.  per  day  for  each 
package,  with  a  minimum  of  10  c).  Luggage,  however,  maybe  sent 
on  to  the  final  destination,  though  the  traveller  himself  break  the 
journey.  On  alighting  at  small  stations,  the  traveller  should  at  once 
look  after  his  luggage  in  person. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  robberiea  of  passengers' 
luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  articles  of 
great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or 
portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem.  For  a  charge  of 
5  c.  per  packag ;  passengers  may  have  their  luggage  secured  with  leaden 
seals  (piombare  =  to  seal  with  lead). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not  un- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimize  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  most  trustworthy  time-tables  are  those  contained  in  the 
^Orario  Vfficiale  dtlle  Strode  Ferrate^  .  .  .  d^ Italia  (published  monthly 
by  the  Fratelli  Pozzo  at  Turin;  price  1  fr.).  The  ordinary  tourist 
will  probably  find  the  smaller  editions  (80,  50,  and  20  c.)]  sufficient 
for  his  purposes. 

Thbouoh  TiOKBTS  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 
(at  the  principal  southern  railway-stations;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son, 
Ludgate  Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Sons,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris, 
and  at  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
They  are  available  for  7-60  days,  or  even  longer. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  buy- 
ing return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy.  Tbe  latter 
may  be  ordered  beforehand  by  a  post-card  (written  in  French  or  Italian) 
addressed  to  the  Tapo  Stazione'  at  the  frontier-station,  so  as  to  allow  the 
traveller  to  proceed  without  missing  a  train.  In  this  case  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  fare  ready  in  Italian  money. 

Gi&cuLAB  TiosBTs  (viaggi  cireolari)  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Italy ,  available  for  20-60  days ,  may  be  purchased  in  London,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  20- 
35  per  cent.  Such  tickets  are  issued  for  fixed  routes  (combiruLti) 
or  for  routes  arranged  to  suit  the  traveller's  convenience  (comhina- 
hUi),  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  *Orarlo'  mentioned  aho>(ft. 
Travellers  with  circular  tickets  from  NoitliftiTi  \\aV^  \ft  ^ws^'b  ^sasM 
obtain,  In  connection  with  these,  Tetum-ticY^Utt^m'^wsv^'^a'^'*^^'^ 
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(41  fr.  90,  29  fr.  35  c.,  18  fr.),  which  are  valid  for  the  period  for 
which  the  cir'^.ular  ticket  is  taken. 

Circular  tickcta  require  to  he  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with 
the  name  of  the  next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  tu  halt.  If, 
therefore,  the  traveller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which  his 
ticket  has  been  stamped,  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  eapo  stazione  for 
recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  Caeeeriare  il  eambiamento  di  deaU- 
nazione^).  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  route,  intending  to  re- 
join it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure  an  ^annotazione*  at 
the  station  where  he  alights-  enabling  him  to  resume  his  circular  tour 
after  his  digression  C^ak  per  riprendere  alia  stazione  .  ,  .  il  viaggio  inter- 
rotto  a  .  .  J.  If  this  ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is 
required  to  pay  the  full  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for 
which  the  ticket  is  issued.  —  By  certain  trains  holdt-rs  of  circular  tickets 
are  not  allowed  to  break  the  journey  before  a  certain  specified  distance 
has  been  traversed;  eg.  by  the  mail-train  (direttis^timo)  from  Rome  to 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  the  journey  may  not  be  broken  before  Genoa. 

Return  Tickets  (Biglietti  d'andata-ritomo)  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  short  excursions,  but  they  are  generally 
available  for  one  day  only,  or  for  three  days  if  issued  on  Saturday, 
or  the  eve  of  a  public  holiday  (p.  xxiii).  If  the  traveller  alights  at  a 
station  short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding  but  may  use  it  for  the  return 
either  from  the  station  at  which  he  has  alighted  or  from  the  original 
terminal  station. 

Steam  Tramways.  The  system  of  Tramvie  a  Vapore,  with  which 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Italy  has  become  familiar ,^  has  also  extend- 
ed to  Central  Italy.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  them  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  railways. 

DiligexLoes.  As  several  of  the  most  interesting  places  described 
in  the  following  pages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  (such 
asUrbino,  San  Gimignano,  Subiaco,  andOlevano),  the  traveller  must 
■visit  them  by  carriage  or  by  diligence.  The  Diligenza ,  or  ordinary 
stage-coach,  conveys  traveUers  with  tolerable  speed,  and  its  course 
is  seldom  very  long.  The  vehicles,  which  are  not  very  comfortable 
and  whose  passengers  are  not  always  select,  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  speculators.  The  drivers  and  ostlers  generally  expect  a  few 
soldi  at  the  end  of  each  stage.  —  For  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons  the  expense  of  a  carriage  with  one  or  two  horses  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  diligence  fares,  while  the  travellers  are  far  more  independ- 
ent. A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be  hired  for  50-75  c. 
per  kilometre  in  the  plain  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  (*un  posto*)  may  often  be  ob- 
tained. 

Walking  Tours.  The  ordinary  Italian  rarely  walks  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly drive ;  and  how  walking  can  afford  pleasure  is  to  him  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as 
tb*-  "  of  Rome,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 

\  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  them  exploring  the 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  Mts.  on  foot.  There  seems, 
$  A  growing  taste  for  walking  among  the  Italians 
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ihemselves,  as  a  great  many  stations  of  the  Club  Alpino  Italiano  t 
have  recently  been  established  foi  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Apen- 
nines more  accessible  to  travellers.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should 
if  possible  be  selected,  and  the  seirocco  carefully  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  of  course  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Biding.  A  horse  (eavallo)  or  donkey  (asinOy  somaro),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  slight,  will  often  be  found  service- 
able, especially  in  mountainous  districts.  The  attendant  (pedone) 
acts  as  a  guide  for  the  time  being.  Animals  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  ladles  also.  The  charges  are  moderate.  A  previous  bargain  should 
be  made,  tuttx)  eompreso,  a  gratuity  being  added  if  the  traveller  is 
satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting 
their  animals  to  the  top  of  their  speed  when  passing  through  a  town 
or  village,  and  it  Is  as  well  to  warn  them  beforehand  that  their  'mancla' 
will  suffer  if  they  do  not  go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

VIII.  Cycling. 

(Communicated  by  W.  0''Jlfeara,  Manager  of  C.  T.  C.  Touring  Bureau.) 

Central  Italy  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cycling  as  the  N.  regions. 
The  roads  are  not  so  good  as  those  about  the  Lakes  or  in  the  Ve- 
neto;  the  climate,  too,  is  less  favourable.  Still  there  is  consider- 
able utility  to  be  derived  from  one's  wheel,  especially  in  Tuscany. 

Most  English  cyclists  visit  the  country  in  the  winter  months,  but 
it  is  quite  feasible  to  ride  in  August  and  September,  or  in  May  and 
June,  provided  one  takes  the  precaution  of  riding  early  and  late, 
resting  during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  day.  The  landscape  is  in- 
finitely prettier  than  in  winter. 

In  the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  is  dry,  one  can  ride 
almost  anywhere  in  perfect  comfort,  as  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned. 
In  the  warmer  months  the  chief  objection  to  the  roads  is  the  dust. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  gear-case,  as  otherwise 
one's  chain  is  sure  to  become  clogged.  The  cyclist's  clothing  should 
be  all-wool  and  not  too  thin ;  the  great  difference  in  temperature 
makes  the  nights  often  feel  chilly  by  comparison.  When  the  sun  is 
strong  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  wear  a  white  calico  hat  with  very 
broad  brim ;  and  to  protect  one's  eyes  from  dust,  insects,  and  the 
glare  of  the  sun  it  is  prudent  to  wear  goggles  with  coloured  glasses. 
The  machine  should,  of  course,  have  a  good  brake  and  also  a  power- 
ful lamp,  for  it  is  often  pleasant  to  ride  at  dusk,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  over. 

As  regards  the  question  of  personal  security,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  precise.    Cautious  riders  will  not  venture  in  the  in- 

t  The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  section  are  at  Via  del  Ck)llegio  Ro- 
mano 26,  wh«re  information  as  to  ascents  in  the  Apennines  is  willinglv 
given  to  members  of  foreign  alpine  clubs.    The  Ouida  della  Promwt\a  o^ 
Boma,  by  K  Abbate  (Rome,  1891  \  6  fr.),  publiaYie^  on  \i%:ba^.1  o*^  "Oafc  ^^<!2«»« 
is  recommended  for  walking-tours  among  t\i^  hloutAaatw^. 

Baedeker.    Italy  II.     13th  Edition.  \i 
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tenor  of  the  country  south  of  Tuscany,  though  the  Mediterranean 
coast  road  is  commonly  followed  to  Rome ,  oi  even  as  far  south  as 
Naples.  The  Adriatic  coast ,  except  along  frequented  stretches  of 
road,  is  hest  left  alone.  Venturesome  riders  may,  however,  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Peninsula  has  been  and  is  occasionally 
cycled  over  in  all  directions  wherever  there  is  a  rideable  road.  But 
that  applies  to  men  only;  ladies  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
ride  alone.  On  the  whole  the  country  is  not  suitable  for  cycling 
expeditions  pure  and  simple:  the  wheel  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  railway,  and  the  train  should  be  taken  to  traverse 
regions  of  doubtful  safety  or  of  malarial  character.  Rome,  however, 
is  an  excellent  centre  for  cyclists. 

The  rule  of  the  road  varies  in  different  parts  of  Central  Italy. 
In  Rome  and  its  vicinity  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  England ;  i  e. 
keep  to  the  left  in  meeting,  to  the  right  in  overtaking  vehicles. 
Riders  in  Rome  require  a  policerlicence  (10  fr.);  apply  at  the 
Questura,  Via  Santi  Apostoli  17.    Oomp.  also  pp.  131,  142. 

The  great  bugbear  of  the  cyclist  who  takes  his  machine  into  Italy 
is  the  Customs.  On  entering  the  country  he  receives  a  holleita,  usu- 
ally available  for  six  months;  a  leaden  seal  is  attached  to  his  machine, 
and  he  is  called  upon  to  deposit  the  sum  of  80  fr.  in  gold  (about 
3i.  4s.),  of  which  sum  40  fr.  represents  the  duty,  and  the  remainder 
an  ^eventual  fine'  which  is  leviable  should  the  cyclist  fail  to  comply 
with  the  customs  regulations.  In  addition,  there  is  a  varying  fee  of 
about  5  ff.  to  be  paid  for  the  boUetta  and  for  the  sealing.  The  sum 
deposited  (in  some  cases  only  40  fr.  to  cover  the  duty  is  required) 
is  refunded  when  the  machine  is  re-exported,  provided  the  seals  are 
still  intact  and  the  time  limit  has  not  expired.  The  recovery  of  the 
duty  at  a  frontier  station  often  entails  considerable  delay  owing  to 
the  cautiousness  of  the  customs  officials,  who  are  personally  re- 
sponsible for  money  paid  out  in  error,  and  riders  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  forcing  them  to  decide  either 
to  continue  their  journey  and  forfeit  the  deposit,  or  to  lose  their  ex- 
press train  and  remain  stranded  on  the  frontier. 

For  this  reason  and  for  many  others  everyone  taking  a  wheel  into 
Italy  —  more  especially  those  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  country  —  would  do  well  to  join  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  (47 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.),  whose  members  are 
exempted  from  making  deposit  of  the  duty,  and  are  required  only 
to  show  the  tickets  supplied  them  by  the  Club  and  to  comply  with 
a  comparatively  simple  set  of  formalities.  This  Club  has  concluded 
agreements  with  a  great  number  of  hotels  and  restaurants  whereby 
reduced  prices  are  secured  to  its  members.  It  keeps  in  stock  the 
best  maps  and  road  books  for  the  cyclist,  and  its  Touring  Bureau 
is  ready  to  assist  intending  tourists  with  information  of  every  kind 
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IX.  Hotels.    PexLBioxLS.   Private  Apartments. 

FiBST  Class  Hotbls  ,  comfortably  fitted  up ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Peiugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  21/2-6  fr.,  bougie  75  c.  to  1 1/2  fr.,  attend- 
ance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  'facchlno'  and  porter),  table  d'h6te 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  (pranzo^  diner)  does  not 
generally  include  wine,  which  is  comparatively  dear.  For  a  prolong- 
ed stay  an  agreement  may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d'h6te ; 
otherwise  the  charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  Luncheon  (co- 
lazionCj  dijeunerjy  however,  need  not  be  ordered  at  the  hotel.  Meals 
served  at  other  than  the  usual  hours,  or  in  the  traveller's  private 
rooms,  are,  of  course,  considerably  dearer.  The  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1-1 V2  fr-)» 
that  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who 
use  a  cab  (definite  bargain  as  to  fare)  to  proceed  to  another  hotel, 
should  they  dislike  the  rooms  offered  to  them.  Rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  should  be  avoided.  —  The  best  hotels  in  Rome  are  sometimes 
so  crowded  at  the  height  of  the  season,  that  accommodation  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon  even  when  ordered  in  advance.  A  reply 
post-card  will,  however,  ensure  definite  information  on  the  point, 
and  so  prevent  trouble  and  disappointment. 

The  Second  Class  Hotbls,  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrange- 
ments, are  much  cheaper,  but  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  com- 
fortable; R.  1-3,  L.  V2»  A.  1/2  fr.  There  is  no  table  d'h6te,  but  in 
the  larger  towns  there  is  generally  a  trattoria  (p.  xx)  connected  with 
the  house.  Morning  coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  caf^  (p.  xxii)  and 
not  at  the  inn.  These  inns  (Alberghi  or,  in  the  smaller  towns, 
Locande)  will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  the  vo- 
yageur  en  garcon,  and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited 
even  by  ladies;  but  the  new-comer  should,  perhaps,  frequent  first- 
class  hotels  only.  It  is  quite  customary  to  make  enquiries  as  to 
charges  beforehand.  A  dinner,  for  example  at  2-3  fr.,  may  be 
stipulated  for,  and  in  bargaining  as  to  the  charge  for  a  room  the 
*servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  forgotten.  U  no  previous  agree- 
ment has  been  made  an  extortionate  bill  is  not  uncommon.  The 
landlord  is  generally  prepared  to  have  his  first  offer  beaten  down  by 
the  traveller,  and  in  that  expectation  usually  asks  more  at  first  than 
he  will  afterwards  agree  to  accept.  In  small  places  it  is  quite  usual 
to  agree  on  a  pension  charge,  including  wine,  even  for  a  stay  of 
only  one  day.  —  OraiuitieSj  see  p.  xii.  —  Matches  are  seldom  provid- 
ed in  these  inns.  Wax-matches  (cer\ni)  are  sold  in  the  streets  (1-2 
boxes,  10-15  c).  Soap  is  also  an  *extra',  for  which  a  high  price  la 
charged. 

The  recommendations  of  landloida  aa  to  \tf>l^\%  \\^  ^'C«i«t.  'vrtw^'^ 
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should  be  disregarded.  They  are  not  made  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  the  traveller. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son (p.  xv)  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pensions  of  Rome  and  Siena  also  receive  passing  travellers, 
but  as  the  price  of  ddjeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  in- 
cluded in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal 
he  does  not  consume.  Though  the  establishments  mentioned  in 
the  Handbook  are  in  every  respect  reliable,  it  may  be  said  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  pensions  in  Rome  are  inferior  to  those  in 
Florence. 

Pbivatb  Apaktmbnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  res- 
idence. A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand. 
When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker),  in  order 
that  'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  For  single  travellers  a 
verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  boot-cleaning, 
stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  other  details 
will  generally  suffice. 

The  popular  idea  of  Cleanliness  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age.  The 
traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  shortcoming  in  the  first-class  hotels 
or  even  the  better  second-class  hotels;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten 
track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  pos- 
sible be  selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder  ipolvere  insettidda  or  coniro  gli  insetti  orEeating's; 
better  procured  before  leaving  home)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their 
advances.  The  zamdre,  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  summer  and  autumn-months.  Windows  should 
always  be  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
curtains  (zanzarierO  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The 
burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  (Jidibus  contro  le  zamare)  may  be  purchased  at  the  principal 
chemists'  for  the  same  purpose.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  or  boracic  acid 
in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camicia  ( ditela^  dicotoney  dilana);  rdght-shirtj 
eamida  di nolle;  collar,  ilcoUo,  il  colletto;  cuff,  ilpolsino;  drawers,  le  mutande ; 
woollen  undershirt,  una  magliOy  una  fianella  or  givUba  di  flanella ;  petticoat, 
la  sottana;  stocking,  la  calza;  sock,  la  ealzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  ilfazzo- 
letto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bucato  (di  bucaio  ^  newly 
washed);  washing-list,  la  nota;  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  stirafrice^  la 
lavandaia;  buttons,  t  bottoni. 

X.    Bestaiirants ,  Caf^s,  Ogterie. 

Rkstaurants  of  the  first  class  (Ristoranti)  in  the  larger  towns 

resemble  those  ofFrance  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high  charges. 

—  The  more  strictly  national  Trattcrie  are  chiefly  frequented  by 

*^lian8  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  a  better  class 

y  be  vfalted  by  ladies  also.  They  are  generally  open  from  11  a.m. 
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till  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  bnt  are  frequented  chiefly 
between  5  and  8  p.m.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  (colatione)  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  caftf  (p.  xxli). 
Dinner  may  be  obtained  ft  2a  caWe(lY2-3fr.),  and  sometimes  a pretzo 
fisao  (2-5  fr.).  The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within 
jeasonable  limits,  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned 
in  the  biU  of  fare.  Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
away  at  once  ill-cooked  or  stale  dishes,  and  sometimes  even  inspect 
the  meat  or  fish  before  it  Is  cooked.  Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open 
bottles  (p.  xxii).  The  waiter  is  called  cameriere  (or  bottegd)^  but  the 
approved  way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by  knocking  on  the  table. 
If  too  Importunate  in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions,  he  may 
be  checked  with  the  word  '6o«to'.  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill  with 
the  words  HI  conto\  and  should  check  the  items  and  addition.  The 
waiter  expects  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi.  —  A  late  hour  for  the  chief 
repast  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  in  winter,  in  order  that  the  day- 
light may  be  profitably  employed. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


AntipasH^  Prindpii^  relishes  taken  as 

whets  (such  as  sardines,  olives,  or 

radishes). 
Minestra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
Brodo  or  Consume .,  broth  or  hoaillon. 
Zttppa  alia  SanU.   soup  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minestra  di  riso  con  pUellii  rice-soap 

with  peas. 
Risotto  (alia  Milanese),  a  kind  of  rice- 

S')up  (rich). 
Paste  asciutte,  maccaroni,  al  sugo  e 

al  hurro^  with  sauce  and  butter; 

ai  pomi  d'oro,  with  tomatoes. 
Carne  kssa,  bollitay  boiled  meat;  m 

umi'do,  alia  genovese,  with  sauce; 

ben  cotto,  well-done ;  al  sangue^  alV 

ingkse^  underdone ;  at'  ferri,  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
Manzo^  boiled  beef. 
Fritto^  una  Frittura,  fried  meat. 
Fritto  mistOf  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 

brains,  artichokes,  etc. 
Arrosto,  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  vitello,^  roast-veal. 
Bisteeeaj  beefsteak. 
Maiaky  pork. 
Montone^  mutton. 
AgneUo^  lamb. 
CapreUo.  kid. 

Tetta  dt  vitello^  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  viteUo,  calfs  liver. 
Bracidla  di  vitello,  veal- cutlet. 
Costoletta  alia  Milanese,  veal -cutlet, 

baked  in  dough. 
Esgaloppe^  veal-cutlet  with  breads 

crumbs. 


Pesce,  fish. 

Sdglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 

PreseiuttOf  ham. 

SalSmei  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

dglio). 
Polio,  fowl. 
Uova,  eggs,  da  bere^  soft,  dure,  hard, 

al  piatto,  poached. 
Anitra,  duck. 
Polio  d^ India,  Taechino,  or  Qallinaccio, 

turkey. 
Qnocehiy  small  puddings. 
Stufatino,  cibreo,  ragout. 
Croechetti,  croquettes. 
Pasticcio,  pie. 
Contofno,  Quamizione,  garnishing, 

vegetables,  usually  not   charged 

for. 
Palate,  potatoes. 
Polenta,  squashed  maize. 
Insalata,  salad. 
Asparagi,  asparagus  (green). 
8pinaci,  spinach. 
Carciofi,  artichokes. 
Piselli,  peas. 
Lenticchie,  lentils. 
CdvoU  fiori,  cauliflower. 
Qobbi,  cardi,  artichoke- stalks  (with 

sauce). 
Zucchini,  gherkins. 
Fave,  beans. 
Fagidli,  French  beans. 
Fagiolini,  young  French  beans. 
Funghi,  mushrooms. 
Mostarda  francese^  sim^l^i  ussi&Vst^. 
JfosCarda  ingkM  ot  Betwwpt.,\^^N.  ^b»»^ 
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caf6s,  wine-shops,  cigars. 


BaUf  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Ostriehe,  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Dolcey  sweet  dish. 

Zuppa  inglete,  a  kind  of  trifle. 

Frutta^  Oiardinetto^  frtut,  desert. 

Fragole^  strawberries. 

Pera^  pear. 

Mele^  apples. 

Pirsiche^  Pesche^  peaches. 

Uv0y  grapes. 


Fichiy  figs. 

Nocif  nuts. 

Limonet  lemon. 

Arando,  orange. 

FinoeehiOy  root  of  fennel. 

Frittatdy  omelette. 

Pane  /rancese^  bread  made  with  yeast 

(the  Italian  is  made  without). 
FormaggiOj  cheeae  (Oorgongola^  Strac 

chino). 
Burro,  butter. 


Caf^B  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  are  often 
crowded  until  a  very  late  hour  at  night.  In  winter  the  tobacco-smoke 
is  frequently  objectionable. 

Caffi  nero ,  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually  drunk  (15-25 c.  per 
cup).  Caffi  lalte  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  being  served  (30-50  c; 
cappuccino y  or  small  cup,  cheaper);  or  caffi  e  latte,  i.e.  with  the  milk 
served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  Mischio  is  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  (20-30  c).  Cioecolata,  or  chocolate,  30-50  c.  Pane  (a  roll)  5  c. ; 
paeta  (cake)  5-16  c.  •,  bread  and  butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.  ■=-  The  usual 
viands  for  lunch  (Colazione)  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (gelcrtv)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s  at 
50-90  c.  per  portion ;  or  a  half  portion  (metza)  may  be  ordered.  SorbettOy 
or  half-frozen  ice,  and  Oranita,  iced-water  Xlitnonatat  of  lemons  \  aranciata 
of  oranges  \  di  caffi,  of  coffee)  are  other  varieties.  Oastosa^  aerated  lem- 
onade, is  frequently,  ordered.     The  waiter  expects  5  c. 

Newspapbbs  (giornali).  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  cafds,  English  rarely.  —Roman  newspapers,  see  p.  1^. 

Wine  Shops  (oatene)^  especially  at  Rome  (with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  better  'Tuscan  wine-shops'),  are  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  rooms  are  generally  dirty  and  uninviting. 
Generally  only  wine  is  sold  (nerOy  or  a.t  Rome  rossOy  red;  biancOj 
white;  asciuttOj  dry;  pastoso,  sweet),  but  bread  and  cheese  may  be 
obtained  at  some  of  the  osterie.  Those  who  sup  at  a  wine-shop  must 
bring  their  own  eatables  from  a  phzicarolOy  or  dealer  in  comestibles. 
The  reputation  of  the  osterie  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine ; 
the  number  of  customers  is  a  good  index  of  the  latter. 

•  In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (all  red)  are:  Ghianti  (beet  BrogUQ),  Rufina 
(best  Pomino).  Nipozzano^  AUomena,  and  Carmignano  2m&  Aleatico  [svfe^i). 
Orvieto  and  Montepulciano  are  white  wines  produced  farther  to  the  south. 
—  A  'fiasco'  a  straw-covered  flask,  usually  holding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  sometimes  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiasco  (V2),  quarto  fiasco  (V4), 
ottavino  (Vs);  these  must  be  bought  outright. 

In  Rome  the  commonest  wines,  besides  the  Tuscan,  are  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  (  Vini  dei  GastelU  Romani),  the  favourites  being  Frcucati^ 
Marino^  and  Oenzano.  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
corked  and  labelled  bottles.  Table-wine  (vino  da  pasto)  is  served  in  open 
flasks:  "/a  litre,  un  mezzo  litro;  ^/a  litre,  «n  quarto;  1/5  litre,  un  quinto  or 
bicchiere.  The  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  (6,  7,  8,  etc.)  indicate 
the  price  per  V2  litre  in  soldi.  In  shops  outside  the  town,  the  wine  is 
very  cheap  and  often  excellent. 

Cigars  (afgari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,   and 

bad.    The  commonest  home-made  cigars  are  Conchas  and  Trabucoa 

C20c.)i  Minghetti  (iSc);  Yirgirm  (strong;  71/2,  12,  or  10  c); 
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Toscani^  Napoletanij  Covours  (long  lO^c,  short  772C.)j  ©to.  —  Good 
Havanna  Cigars  (25-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettes  may  be  bought  at 
the  'Spaccio  Norm  ale'  (p.  130)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome. 
A  few  brands  of  English  and  French  tobacco  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Spaccio  Normale  at  high  prices.  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's,  without 
making  any  purchase. 


XI.  Sights,  Theatres,  Shops,  etc. 

Ghnrohes  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12. 30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day  (comp.  p.  139).  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works 
of  art  even  during  divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noise- 
lessly, and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating. 
On  the  occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the 
works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporairy  decorations. 
The  verger  (sagrestano,  or  nonAolo)  receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c*  or  up- 
wards, if  his  services  are  required. 

MnsemiLS,  picture-galleries,  and  other  collections  that  belong 
to  government  are  usually  open  from  10  to  3  or  4  o'clock,  on  week- 
days at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  In  Rome  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  ecclesiastical,  festivals.  The  national  collections  are 
closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  viz.  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  King's  birthday  (March  14th),  Easter  Day, 
Ascension  Day,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sun.  in  June),  F^te  de 
Dieu  (Corpus  Domini),  June  29th  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  (15th  Aug.),  Sept.  8th  (Nativity  of  the  Virgin), 
Sept.  20th  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  in  1870, 
see  p.  157),  Nov.  1st  (All  Saints'  Day),  Queen's  birthday  (Nov.  20th), 
Dec.  8th  (Immaculate  Conception),  and  Christmas  Day.  In  smaller 
towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also  often  closed  during  the  Carni- 
val, on  Palm  Sunday,  Whitsunday  and  Whitmonday,  and  on  the  day 
sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint. 

Those  who  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  the  jpapal  museums  or 
private  collections  must  procure  a  Permesso  through  their  consul.  For  the 
Papal  Mweutng  permission  is  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Petra  (maggior- 
domo  of  the  pope)  at  his  office,  the  written  application  having  been  left 
there  a  day  or  two  previously.  (Separate  permessi  required  for  the  museums 
of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and  Baphaers 
Logge.)  In  the  case  of  Private  Oalkries,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it  is  intended 
to  copy,  and  the  size  and  description  of  the  copy.  In  some  collections 
copies  of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.  As  to  this  and  similar 
regulations,  information  should  be  previously  obtained  from  the  custodian. 
The  following  form  of  application  to  theMonsgr.  Mag^iocdQtCL'Ci.,xccvi^'^'«iN»» 


addressed  to  a  principe    or   marchese,    ttift  ^LftVTMb  \^^\t^^  Vcv  ^Qc^.^  ^»»»^ 
omitted. 
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Becettenxa  Be&ma, 

II  §otU>McrUio,  eft*  m  trattime  a  Roma  cen  lo  teopo  di  proM^tjpdre  m  qmaia 
capitaU  i  tu&i  studi  artisHci  (fttorid,  etc.X  «<  prende  la  Kbertd  di  rivolfmru 
con  que$ta  a  Vra  EceeUema  Rewma  pregando  La  perehi  voglia  accordargh  it 
gratioio  permeuo  di  far  degli  aludi  (dei  disegni,  delle  Botisie,  etc.)  net  ifuseo 
(nella  Galleria)  Yaticano. 

Sperando  di  ettere  fcnoriio  da  Vra  EccelUnza  Rewma  e  pregando  La  di 
gradire  antieipatamente  i  piit  rinceri  guoi  ringraziamenH^  ha  Fonore  di  pro- 
iatarri  col  piu  prcfondo  rispetio 

di  Vra  Eccellenza  Rernia 
Bcma  li  .  .  .  .  Ummo  Obbiho  Serritore 

A  Sua  Eeeellenza  Revma  N.  IT. 

Luigi  Arcive$€O90  di  J^tra 

Maggiordomo  di  Sua  Sanlith. 

In  the  Oovemmeni  Collections  artists  who  can  prove  their  right  to  that 
character  receWe  through  their  consuls  free  admission  and  permission  to 
make  copies.  Archseologists  and  scholars  obtain  similar  privileges  through  the 
Arebeeological  Society  fp.  133)  or  other  learned  society.  Those  who  de-^ire 
to  draw,  take  measurements,  or  photograph  (with  tripod-cameras,  not  with 
hand-cameras)  in  t^e  Forum  or  on  the  Palatine  require  similar  permessi. 

Theatres.  Performances  ir  the  large  theatres  begin  at  8,  8.30, 
or  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being 
exclusively  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  nsnally  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (platea)  is  the  usual  re- 
sort of  the  men.  In  addition  to  the  ticket  of  admission  (biglietto 
d'ingre»80)  a  second  ticket  must  be  obtained  for  reserved  seats  (pol- 
iroru  or  jtotii  distinii)  or  for  a  box  (paleo)^  and  usually  for  the  pit 
also.  Ladies  frequent  the  boxes,  v^hich  must  always  be  secured  in 
advance.  —  The  theatre  is  the  usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians, 
who  seldom  observe  strict  silence  during  the  performance  of  the 
music. 

Shops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  tv^ro-thiids  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered  [contrattare=  to  bargain). 
^Non  voUte*  (then  you  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  fhe  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  extensive  purchases,  part  at  least  of  the  price  should  be 
retairjed  until  the  purchaser  has  had  an  opportunity  of  personally 
aHcertaining  whether  the  articles  have  been  delivered  as  selected. 
If  the  shopkeeper  object  to  this  arrangement,  it  is  usually  safer 
not  to  buy.  Purchases  should  never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when 
accompanied  by  a  valet-de-place.  These  individuals  by  tacit  agree- 
ment receive  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of 
course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  English  is  spoken  in 
many  of  the  shops. 

XII.   Post  Office.    Telegraph. 

•In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to 
8  or  8.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

*^tteri  (whether  *po«te  re8tante%  Italian  ^ferma  in  po'^ta',  or  to 
reller'g  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  the  sur- 


nftiae  slrtiTtld  lie  Ymderlinsd,  and  the  name  of  the  pla^g  should  h&  in 
JtiliftTi.  Whfln  asking  fox  JetteiB  tha  traTelltir  should  present  his 
Tislting-card  instcafi  of  giving  hia  name  orally.  —  PostAgE-atMups 
( fTajictjhoUi)  are  sold  at  the  pogt*offt<^es  and  at  ixis^nj  of  the  tob^icoo 
shops*  The  ItaUan  for  letter-hoi  in  Baca  or  CtiSietia  [for  letters,  p^ 
U  leltere*  for  piititftd  papers,  ptr  ie  siampe], 

Lktteks  of  15  ^ramitie^  (V^  ^^^-t  A^oub  tbe  wj^ght  of  three  souj)  by 
town -post  5  c.  5  to  the  rest  tJf  Italy  ^  c.^  abrpa^l  fj?*^  TefferuJ  to  &ay  of 
the  iR^tatea  Id  eluded  in  the  postal  tin  inn  (now  comprisiog  the  whole  of 
Europe  &«  well  &9  tb«  rnili±d  Bta^ti?.^,.  Uunada^  etc.)  2bii,  The  peaaliy  (mynti*- 
titsjta)  iot  ioBulinckntlf  prepiud  letter?  Is  double  tb^i  deficiency.  —  PoeT-CAUi»8 
(cnrtelma  p^i^aj^)  for  bioth  It^ly  and  abroad  10  c*,,  repLy-carda  fcmi  riM]>otta 
p(tff{ita\  iqland  15  c,  for  abroad  30  c.  —  LettkrCjAIids  (hff/hetJo  pcttal^i^ 
for  tlie  city  D  c^^  for  Urily  20  c,  for  fort'Jgn  countrlea  'ift  e.  —  Booic-PACKk;TB 
(jfrjiHpe  H>ff0  fmeia}  2  Ch  p^r  50  grammi^^s^  fur  ubraad  5  Cp  —  fitcoiSTit^iTiUK- 
v}i&  (raccommaMdaxiofie)  foe  letter.5  for  tbe-  same  tn^vn  and  pridte^l  mntter 
10  d.,  otherwise  35  c.  The  pucksL  or  letter  nmat  be  inscribed  f^ruc^^trvmajn- 
data*)  a,]id  tbe  etaitip^  must  beafft^ced  in  front  at  the  ditferent  coToerJ. 
—  FoBT  Offtcb  O-nPRKS,  flee  p.  X, 

A  Paroei.  Post  {udstj  between  Italy  and  Great  Britaib,  the  mtes  and 
conditions  of  which  mar  be  ui^firtAiiied  at  any  post  ofdce.  Thi:  parcel^ 
m.mai  be  earefully  p&cked  and  fkstetiei!  Aod  may  not  coo  tain  anything  in 
the  sbane  of  a  letter^  and  a  eustoni-botife  d^cli^ralion  roost  he  Hlled  up 
for  SMih.  Articles  sucti  as  flowers,  etc.,  oot  liable  to  doty  are  beat  aent 
as  samplBfi  of  no  VJ^lue  (cotnpiettf  tf^n^a  ruifiri}  In  ItRly  2  u.  per  50  gr.^ 
abrnad  10  c^i  each  adilitimnal  50  gr.  5c.  (maximum  300  gr.), 

TeUe^'ams.  For  lelef^^raoia  to  foreit;n  countries  the  fii  11  owing  tate  per 
word  h  cbargeil  in  ndditlon  to  ao  initial  p-iyment  of  1  fr.  •  Great  Britain 
W  c.f  France  14^  Oeimany  li,  Switzerland  Bd4,  Anstria  0-U,  fiel^um  i^, 
flulland  2B,  Denmark  23,  ULii^ftift  43,  ^(jrfray  M,  Sweden  3Be.  —  Tn  Anr^erica 
irom  S-'/^  fr.  per  wdnl  Upwards,  according  to  the  state.  —  In  Italy^ 
15  words  1  frn,  ^ai'b  ndditional  word  5  c^  TetegrjiTOS  wtth  special  hasle 
(Ulenrammi  ui-iPfiiJ'iJ,  wbicb  take  pr^ftcedenee  of  *IJ  others ,  may  be  sent  In 
Italy  at  thrice  the  above  ratea. 


XIII.    Gll»iate  of  Boine.   Hesil  th . 
By  Br.  Hermann  Reimer, 

The  climate  of  Koine  ia  determined  hy  Its  sittiation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  almost  equi^listant  from  th^  Ape^mines  and  the  nea  (14  M.), 
and  ahotit  100  ft,  ahovo  the  level  of  the  latter.  Dnriiig  wintet  the 
pTevalent  wind  is  the  Tfamontana ,  a  t^im  applied  not  ojily  to  the 
N.  wind  hut  aUo  to  the  N.N.E.  wind  {Qrti-o};  it  blowfl  more  and 
more  fiegnently  from  Oi'tober  to  December^  then  hecomek:;  gradually 
Tararj  and  by  April  or  May  teases  altogether  This  diy  and  coot 
.(^sometimes  even  (^old }  wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  riear 
sky,  and  gxeept  when  nnn anally  violent  [in  which  case  it  irritates 
the  macons  membrane)  is  not  found  trying  even  by  invalida.  The 
SHfGtco^  a  general  name  for  the  9.E.,  S.,  and  S.W,  winda^  is 
especially  prevalent  in  October  and  ApriL  It  has  an  allovlaliog 
effect  upon  colds  and  coughs  ^  but  is  apt  to  take  away  the  ap^etitA 
and  Impair  the  nervous  energy* 

The  most  faroorabie  month  for  a  Yiiiit  tiO  "GIqis^  \%  OcVifee'r,^  ^^^a^* 
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ing  wkich  the  ayerage  temperatare  is  about  63^Fahr.  and  the  nambei 
of  rainy  days  10.  The  rain  that  then  falls  is  drunk  in  greedily  by 
the  parched  earth,  and  all  nature  seems  to  awaken  to  a  second  spring. 
November  J  with  a  mean  temperature  of  54°  and  an  ayerage  of  llVa 
days  of  rain,  is  also  often  apleasant  month.  In  December  the  N.  and 
S.  winds  contend  for  mastery,  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  cold, 
the  mean  temperature  being  47  °  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days 
lOi/a-  January  (mean  temp.  45Y2^  ^^^  days  llVs)?  ^^^  February 
(mean  temp.  46^/2°,  wet  days  872}?  during  which  the  N.  wind  prevails, 
are  the  two  coldest  months.  Travellers  arriving  at  this  season  from 
the  Riviera,  where  the  mean  temperature  in  these  months  is  from  48  ** 
to  54°,  should  be  careful  to  guard  against  the  sudden  change  by  warmer 
clothing.  March  (mean  temp.  50*/2°,  rainy  days  10),  though  often 
cold,  and  as  usual  in  the  S.  the  windiest  month  of  the  year,  seldom 
passes  without  some  charming  spring  days.  After  October  April  and 
the  first  half  of  May  form  the  pleasantest  time  for  visiting  Rome. 
The  heat  then  rapidly  increases,  and  from  the  end  of  May  till  Octo- 
ber it  is  almost  insufferable  (June  72°,  July  7Q^,  August  7b^,  Sept- 
ember my  2""  ^-^ 

Health.  Malaria  or  Roman  fever  is,  of  course,  most  prevalent 
in  summer,  particularly  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  also  occurs  in  spring  and  even  in  the  milder 
and  damper  months  of  winter.  Large  parts  of  the  city,  however, 
enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  it.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  the  central  district  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  the  Via 
del  Babuirho^  the  Via  Sistina^  and  the  Via  del  Quirinale^  extending 
on  the  S.  to  San  Pietro  in  Vineoli  and  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  E.  al- 
most reaching  the  Tiber.  The  streets  on  the  Esquiline,  Palatine, 
and  Caelius,  stretching  S.E.  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Porta  Mag giore. 
Porta  San  Oiovanni,  and  Porta  Latina,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
dangerous  in  summer,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.E.  district 
between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Thermae  of  Caracalta  and  Monte 
Testaccio  escape  an  annual  visitation  of  fever.  The  centre  of  the 
city  has  thus  always  been  free  from  fever,  and  some  of  the  suburban 
districts,  such  as  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Pincio  (since  the  draining 
of  the  pond  at  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese)  have  become 
comparatively  healthy.  Beneath  this  hill,  e.g.  in  the  Via  Margutta, 
large  numbers  of  new  houses  have  been  built.  The  new  Ludovisi 
quarter  (p.  154)  and  many  of  the  streets  on  the  Viminal  (between 
the  Piazza  BarbeHni  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore)  are  also  healthy, 
while  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza 
San  Pietro  and  the  quarter  between  the  Ponte  Sisto  and  the  Ponte 
Emilio  (intersected  by  the  Via  della  Lungaretta)  are  almost  exempt 
from  the  scourge. 

The  visitor  should  exercise  some  care  in  choosing  his  apartments 

and  in  seeing  that  they  are  supplied  with  all  needful  comforts.  Oai- 

pets  and  stores  are  indispensable.   A  southern  aspect  is  absolutely 
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essential  for  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  An 
Italian  proverb  says :  *Dot>«  non  va  U  8ole,  va  il  medico' .  Rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the  groundfloor.  Windows 
should  be  closed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  —  The  Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  not  advisable.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  after  dark,  or  to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such 
malarial  places  as  the  Colosseum.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or 
churches  on  warm  days ,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk 
back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  chilly  building  in  a  heated 
state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable 
temperature  through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesl)  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  goggles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
protect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Blue  veils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

The  drinking-water  cf  Rome  is  very  pure  and  palatable,  but  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  those  suffering  from'^ 
gout,  and  sometimes  causes  constipation.  The  water  of  the  Trevi  has  the 
least  lime,  that  of  the  Mareia  the  most.  Persons  with  delicate  chests  often 
find  a  winter  in  Borne  very  beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  the  Riviera,  and 
not  so  windy  as  the  Sicilian  health-resorts.  —  Typhiu.  Fever  does  not  occur 
in  Rome  as  an  epidemic,  and  since  the  decrease  in  cases  of  malaria,  Rome 
is  now  the  healthiest  town  in  Italy  (mortality  about  2V2  per  cent). 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Rome,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  preferable  to  the 
ItaUan.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  which  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum. A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Bwroughgy  Wellcome^  ie  Co.^  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 


XIV.  Bibliography  of  Some. 

The  literature  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  Indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  modem  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  revival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  numerous  ac\ia\- 
ars,  such  as  Poggio  (1440),  Flavio  jBiondo,  wi^lwic.xo'Eo.u'ao..^^^^'^ 
ed  themselves  with  enthusiasm,  to  ex.^\oi^t^<(SYv  \s3l^^^^^^*  ^^^^ 
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most  important  of  the  medisval  -works  on  Borne  is  NarcUnVa  Roma 
Antica  (1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818. 

English. 

Akch^ologt  akd  Topography  op  Ancient  Rohb.  —  The  Remaitu  of 
Ancient  Rome^  by  J.  H.  Middleton  (2  vols. ;  Edinburgh,  1892),  the  best  of 
the  more  recent  books  on  the  subject.  —  Aneieni  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discoveries  (London,  1888),  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  (London,  1892), 
and  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (London,  1897),  all  by  R.  A. 
Laneiani.  —  Rome  and  the  Cmnpagna^  by  R.  Bum  (London,  1875).  —  The 
City  ofRome^  by  T.  H.  Dyer  (2nd  ed..  London,  1883).  —  Archaeology  of  Rome ^ 
profusely  illustrated  (London,  1872-80),  and  Architectural  History  of  Rome^ 
both  by  J.  H.  Parker.  —  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome^  by  Taylor  ds 
Cresy  (London,  1874).  —  Roma  Sotterranea^  by  Northeote  A  Brownlow  (London, 
1876-84),  dealing  with  the  catacombs.  —  Rome^  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Donovan  (4  vols. ;  London,  1842),  based  on  the  works  of  Nibby  (see  below). 

—  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity^  by  Sir  William  Oell  (London,  1846). 

The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria^  by  Oeorge  D&nnis  {Indi  ed.,  2  vols. 
London,  1883)  and  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria^  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray 
(1843)  are  among  the  most  useful  books  on  Etruria. 

MoDEBN  Rome.  Guide  to  the  Public  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities 
in  Rome^  by  Helbig  and  Reisch  (Engl,  translation,  2  vols.;  Leipsic,  1895-96), 
a  valuable  and  convenient  handbook  to  the  sculpture-galleries.  —  Waikt 
in  Rome  (13th  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1893),  a  cicerone  for  the  ordinary 
visitor,  and  Days  near  Rome  (3rd.  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1884),  both  by 
A.  J.  C.  Hare.  —  Rome:  its  Monuments,  Arts,  and  AnHquities  (LonAon,  1887), 
translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Wey  (see  below).  —  Rome  of  Today 
and  Yesterday  by  John  Dennie  (3rd  ed. ;  New  York,  1896).  —  Ave  Roma  Im- 
perialism by  F.  Marion  Crawford  (London,  1898).  —  Rome  and  Pompeii: 
Archaeological  Rambles  (London ,  1896),  translated  from  the  French  of  G. 
Boissier  (see  below).  —  Roba  di  Roma,  by  W.  W.  Story  (1863  and  several  later 
editions)  describes  many  of  the  present  and  past  customs  of  modern  Ronae. 

—  Handbook  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome  (4  parts;  London,  1897  seq.) 
gives  information  as  to  the  litui^y  in  Rome  (especially  in  part  ii)  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

HisTOET.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  historiea  of 
Gibbon,  Arnold,  Merivale,  Liddell,  GiVman,  and  Bury,  nor  of  the  English 
translations  of  Mommsen,  Niebuhr,  Duruy,  Ihne,  and  Ranke.  —  Seven  vols, 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  medieeval  history  of  Gregorovius  (p.  xxix) 
have  been  published  (1894-99). 

Fiction.  Transformation,  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  Nathaniel  Hawtfiorne^ 
contains  much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Rome.  —  See 
also  George  Sandys  ''Daniella\  Andersen'' t  '' Improvisatore"  y  Miss  Roberts'* s 
'■Mademoiselle  Mori\  Ouida's  '^Ariadne\  ku^l  Zola* s '-Rome'.  Becker'' s  ''Gallus'*, 
Cardinal  Wiseman'^s  ^Fabiola\  Graham's  ''Neaera*,  Lockharfs  ^Valerius*,  and 
WestburyU  ''Acte''  are  tales  dealing  with  the  life  of  ancient  Rome. 

Foreign. 

Italian.    Nuova  Descrizione  di  Roma  Antica  e  Modema  1820,  by  C.  Fea. 
Indicatione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica  (5th  ed.,  1850)  and  other  works 

by  Canina. 
Roma  neir  Anno  1838,  by  Nibby  (4  vols.;  1843). 
French.    Rome,  Description  et  Souvenir,  by  Francis  Wey,   a  handsome 
'     illustrated  work,  with  358  wood-cuts  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 
Rome  au  Siicle  d'Auguste,  by  Dezobry  (1844). 
Promenades\Archiologiques  (Paris,  1881),  and  Nouvelles  Pro7)ienades  (Paris, 

1886),  both  by  Boissier. 
^ome  et  ses  Monuments ,   by  Debleser  (1882 ;  useful  information  about 
church  eervicea  and  other  ecclesiattictd  m&tt«Ts). 
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Lei  AnHqniUi  de  la  Ville  de  Rome  aux  X/F«,  XFe,  et  XVIe  Hiele§.  by 

B.  Miintz  (Paris;  1886). 
Gbbhan.    Gesehichie  und  Besehreibung  der  Stadt  Rom^  by  Saehte  (1824). 
Besehreibunff  Ronu^  by  Niebuhr,  Plainer^  Bun^en^  U^richs^  and  others,  a 

learned  and  extensive  work  forming  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  ex- 
ploration (6  vols.,  1890-^).    An  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  1  vol., 

was  issued  by  Plainer  and  Ulrich*  in  1845. 
Handbueh  der  Rdmiechen  AUerthUmer,   by  W.  A.  Becker,  a  useful  sup 

plement  to  the  foregoing  (numerous  references  to  classical  authors) 
TopograpMe  der  Stadt  Rom  vm  Alierthum,  by  H.  Jordan  (3  vols. ;  1871-85). 
Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom^  by  0.  Riehter  (1889). 
Formae  Urbit  Romae^  by  Kiepert  and  HilUen^  with  comparative  maps  of 

ancient  and  modem  Rome  (Berlin,  1896).    These  three  works  give 

an  account  of  the  pre<)ent  state  of  the  excavations. 
Die  Ruinen  Rome,  by  Reber  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1883). 
Daretellungen  aus  der  Sittengeechichte  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  August  bii 

turn  Ausgang  der  Antonine,  by  L.  Friedlaender  (6th  ed.,  1888-90). 
OeschieMe  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter,  by  Ferdinand  Gregoroviu* ,  a 

history  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  closing  in  1537  (1868-72). 
Qeechichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  A,  von  Reumont,  a  history  of  Rome  from 

its  foundation  to  1846  (3  vols. ;  Berlin,  1867-70). 
Geschichte  Rom*  und  der  P&pste  im  Mittelalter,  by  E,  Griear,  S.  /.,  with 

special  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization  and  art  (Ffeiburg,  1898). 
Winckelmann  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,  by  G.  Justi  (2nd  ed. ;  1898). 
Das  alte  Rom,  by  BUhhnann  and  Wagner,  a  panorama  with  the  entry 

of  Gonstantine  the  Great  in  3L2  A.D.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  forming 

an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  Bome  (Munich,  1890). 


History  of  the  City  of  Borne. 

Dlfflcult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Eternal 
City  throughout  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone,  the 
traveller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  civilisation,  the  city  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modern  state. 
Wherever  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diverted  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  and 
the  most  careless  of  pleasure-seekers  will  find  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclusively  with  those  leading  and 
general  facts  with  which  he  ought  to  he  acquainted  before  proceed- 
ing to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.    It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  of  RoovxiVwA  ^w\  ^^\s\s\a  ^"^^ 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  0.  753  ftxe^  a%  t\ift  ^^\;ft  ^i  \>E!^'ek  \ftT«A»»>ss«^- 
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In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  led  to  this  conclusion ,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient  traditions ,  but  also  by  the  discovery  in  Latlum  of  relics 
of  the  flint- period,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written  re- 
cords. The  Palatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients"  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  Roma  Quadratay  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wali ,  gateways ,  and  streets  which  belonged  to  the  most  an> 
cient  settlement  (see  p.  266).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Quirinal ,  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them  ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  for  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Livy 
(5,  54):  'flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  acclpiantur,  mare  vicinum 
ad  oommoditates  nee  expositum  nimia  proplnquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  externarum ,  regionum  Italiss  medium ,  ad  incrementum 
urbis  natum  unice  locum'.  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anio,  Nera, 
Chiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufficient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Romulus,  its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Servius  TuUius.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  extensive  suburbs  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Caeliua ,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
sprung  up ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  civic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ,  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
Serv/an  Wall,    This  structure  Included  an  external  wall  round  the 
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wbola  of  the  town,  and  aleo  the  fortiflcations  of  theOapitol  nnd  other 
helgkta  within  It.  The  outer  Ts'a]!  led  from  the  N*  slope  of  the  Oap- 
ItoT  &crosfl  IT  hat  was  later  the  Forum  of  Trajati^  skirted  the  QuiriMal^ 
and  turned  to  tho  S.G.  at  the  gftrdeua  of  S^llust  (pp.  1&4,  156), 
For  more  than  ^^'^'M,  at  thia  part  of  the  clrpuit,  where  the  artlfloia! 
dafenceB  aie  not  aided  hy  nature ,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  &  ram- 
psit  ahotLt  80  ft.  In  breadth,  with  &  moat  100  ft.  wide  in  front  of  It, 
Cofifliderable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  rail  way-eta- 
tion  (p,  159),  The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquilino, 
sklTted  the  8.  slope  of  the  Ctelius,  enclosed  the  two  sum  mite  of  the 
A^entine  ^  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina'a  ^  p.  274). 
While  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  ex^ternally,  the  kings 
were  not  loss  golfcitons  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handgome 
buildings.  To  thia  period  belong  the  Temple  ofJwpiUr  Cnpiiolinun 
(p»  226),  the  Circus  in  the  valley  between  the  "Pa latin e  and  the 
At^entine  (p*  274)5  ^^^  Catttt  Mameifim'us  (p.  260),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  272),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  adinired  for  its  maefiivB  construction.  This 
energetic  and  briUiant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarquinlan  family  in  the  Gth  cent.  B,C.  carae  to  a  oloae  with 
the  exp^sion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius  Superb  us  (509). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Kbpublio  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citi^end  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  them^eWe^ 
raoie  aeeurely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  aequisitiona ;  and  in 
this  they  auc^veeded,  although  not  without  aertoua  difficulty.  It 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  flr^t  pedod  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
deeUne  of  the  Etruacan  power  that  Romo  began  to  breathe  freely 
again.  After  protracted  struggles  ahe  succeeded  in  conquexing  and 
destroying  hex  formidable  lival  Veii  (396) ,  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etrnria  as  far 
as  the  Giminian  Forest,  Shortly  afterwards  (B90)  the  city,  with  the 
Diception  of  the  Capitol j  was  taken  and  entiiely  destroyed  by  the 
Omd$,  Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  ouly  a  transient  loss 
of  die  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  eflfect  on  the  esLternal 
featuTfiifl  of  the  city.  The  work  of  re- erection  was  nude rta ken  with 
great  pTecipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  orooked,  the 
bouBCi  pour  and  unattractive  ^  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Eome  waa  far  from  being  a  handac^me  city-  Her  steadily  increasing 
power,  however,  eon  Id  not  fail  in  some  ti  agree  to  Influence  her  ar- 
cbitectnro.  During  the  contests  for  the  Bupremacy  over  Italy ,  the 
first  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Rome  by 
Appiua  Claudius  in  M2  [Aqua  and  Via  Appia ,  p.  377) ;  in  272  a 
second  aqueduct  fAnio  Vetus)  was  erected.  Down  to  the  period  Qf 
the  Punic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended  heyovvd  tVft  ^ftX^%  ^V  "i&icvrTOa 
TnlUusj    hut,  after  the  overthrow  of  CaTt\ia.^e  \v^4.  «i\\^^VcAft?^^^"i 
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mistress  of  tlie  world,  ihe  cftr  npiilT  bm«ft*ed.  Tke  wall  was  al- 
mo»t  ever>'where  demoUslied  to  make  room  for  2ew  bnildiags ,  •• 
that  eTeii  in  the  time  of  Aurastos  it  was  ao  k-ncer  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position .  and  new  qiaarters  now  spraag  op 
on  all  sides.  Durinf:  the  last  oenturr  B.C..  after  tke  Gcboo- 
Asiatic  wars  of  the  preTious  eentary  ha>i  brv»ii£kt  the  Romans  into 
contact  with  ihe  ciriUsation  of  the  Elact.  the  eitj  beeaii  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  disnity  as  capital  of  the  dTilised 
world.  The  streets,  hitheno  nnpared.  were  now  eonverted  into 
th<'  massive  laTa-canseways  whioh  are  still  risible  on  maay  of  tiiA 
ancient  roads  (e.  j7.  Via  Appii  i.  The  hishest  ambition  of  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  naces  by  the  ereetion  of 
imposing  public  building.  Thus  in  1S4  M:  PTrriu*  Cofo  erected 
the  first  court  of  judicature  Basiliea  PcTci-jf  in  the  Forum,  and 
others  follow <fd  his  example.  Speculation  in  houses  was  extenslr^ 
carried  on .  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Cnssus, 
amon^  others .  amassed  his  fortune :  for  rents  were  hich .  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.  These  msiilae,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
<fcmi«,  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  fined  up  witk  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  luxury.  Thus  the  tribune  Clodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero,  paid  14.800.600  sesterces  (i.  c. 
about  150.00*l'i.  1  for  his  house.  The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted  of  sun-dried  bri>:ks  (latertf),  while  the  Toleanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperino  I  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitious  edifices.  Amonz  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings 
of  the  Kepublican  period  are  the  Tabulirium  of  B.  C.  78  (p.  241), 
the  /o7i{>  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Emilio  \  p.  *2T3).  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Sciphi  fp.  081)^  Bihulus  (p,  193),  and  Caeeilia  MeUUa  (p.  379> 

The  transformation  of  the  republic  into  a  Melitabt  Dbspotisx 
involved  the  introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp* 
er-j  are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  lo  the  construction 
of  n*;w  buildings,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
Hifices  f  and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
('fWtar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
biit  their  execution  was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Oif 
all  the  niins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Auoustub 
occupy  by  far  the  highest  rank .  both  in  number  and  importance. 
Th';  point')  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Camjtus  Mariius  with 
the  hmiheryn  (j,.  208)  and  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  209),  the 
77M?/i/f<  of  MarcelluB  (p.  224),  the  Porticus  of  Oetavia  (p.  224)  and 
th^j  MnunoUum  of  Augustus  (p.  189j,  the  Basilica  Julia  (p.  243), 
rh*!  iJf/mun  AuguiUtna  on  the  Palatine  (p.  267)  and  the  Forum  of 
Augustus  wf  th  the  Temple  of  Mars  (p .  262 ).  No  fewer  than  82  temples 
vss/Mtored  by  Augustus  f/templorum  omnium  conditorem  aeiesti- 

vm'  MS  he  i§  termed  tiy  Livy'),  wlio  might  well  boast  of  having 
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fouiidEomeofbrlckfttidleftUofinar^le,  ThewondeTfulhardbricka, 
the  time-resiBtiiig  qualities  gf  which  excite  our  Admiiation  in  the 
liomau  huildinga  of  the  next  500  yeais^  now  cain^  inio  iiBe^  supple- 
mented hy  the  heautiful  travertine  from  the  vlt! laity  of  Tlvolij  while 
the  walls  weie  lined  with  marble  f rem  Carrara,  Pa  ruii  and  othef  Gieek 
islands,  Numidt*  (*glallo  antico'),  Laconia  {'rcjeso  antico')^  and 
EiibtBa  (^cipolllno^).  The  administration  and  politie-system  of  the 
city  weie  also  re-organised  by  August u«  ^  who  divided  Rome  Into 
14  qnartera  (reffiones)^  adapted  to  iti  increased  eitent  Tp.  k^xIt), 
A  corps  of  w&tohmen  tuigiiei} ,  who  also  aerved  na  fliemea  ^  waa 
appointed  to  f  naid  the  city  by  night.  Thet^e  and  other  wiie  In* 
stitutionB ,  aa  well  ae  the  iiiagnifl.eeiice  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augu^tuei^  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  hig  coDtemporaries. 
Uia  fiuccosaorB  followed  his  exiituple  In  the  erection  of  puhllc  edi^ 
fleegf  each  etrlTlng  to  snrpMS  his  predecessors.  In  thid  re^peot 
Neto  (64-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Home 
to  aeheflf  having  been  ignited^  it  i&  Mid,  at  the  emperor's  in- 
atig&tion,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  dty 
in  ft  moderti  style  and  aocording  to  a  regular  plan*  For  bis  own  use 
be  erected  the  '  Golden  Houst^ ,  a  snmptuou$;  palace  with  garden s^ 
lakes,  and  plea&ure-grownda  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area^  ei^tendiug  from  the  Falciiine  acro!»^  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
Zosieum^  and  far  up  the  Esgniline  (p. 255),  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  snocessorsT  and  well  merited  their  fate ^  the  frag- 
menta  which  still  bear  the  n^me  of  Nero  at  itome  are  insignificant. 
The  Flavian  Dynasty,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
works,  which  have  survivedH  though  in  ruins,  to  the  preeent  day^ 
above  all  the  Coloateutn  (p.  255),  which  has  ever  been  regarded  aa 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  great nesf  of  Rome,  and  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Tiim  (p*  254)  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Telia  to  com* 
memorate  the  deiitrumion  of  Jerusalem,  Under  Trajan,  itohiteoture 
received  a  new  impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Eome,  To  this  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  fp.  268),  with  the  column ,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
employed  to  decorate  Constantine^s  arch^  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  the  next  emperor  Hadrian  the  majestic  dome  of  Che  Pantfuon 
{p.  208)  was  erected,  but  the  other  monuments  of  his  reign,  such 
ai  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rotnn  (p.  264),  and  hia  MautoUum 
[p.  SOI),  exhibit  traces  of  degeneracy.  The  culminating  point  both 
of  art  and  of  political  greatness  had  been  attained.  Thenceforward 
the  greatness  of  the  empire  began  gradnally,  but  steadily,  to  decline. 
The  same  degeneration  is  aeen  In  the  time  of  the  ANTomNBs.  These 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  qualities  as  eorereigns^ 
and  their  peaceful  sway  has  frequently  been  t6|^i^.i^^^  m^  Slafe  '^tesNn^i. 
during  which  mankind  in  general  enjoy e4  \^i^  ^i^^\et\.  y^^^*^'*^'^  ' 
^    ifAMifXMMM.    lUly  il.    13 tk  Edition.  ^ 
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*ng  Thir  iT^^  entirely  disappeared,  shaU  resume  its  costly  cover- 
plague  nnJi  ^*^T®^®'»  ^»»  1>^*  *^e  lull  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
«alamiti««  L  V  ^***®'  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
tury  civil  ^'"®*^.^®^»8tated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entire  cen- 
B^cceedAJi^*"!.'  ^"®^"i<>ii8  of  barbarians,  famine,  and  pestilence 
less  affect  Ti^  ^*^®'  without  intermission.  Although  Rome  was 
that  th  *^®®®  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 

cent  w  ^^^P^^^^io'i  of  t^ie  city,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
of  i)(oci*«  *  ^*/2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one-half  by  the  time 
but  r^!^' .  ^  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable ; 
of  the**  "Elding  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
^nsiil^"^?^'^^*'  *^®  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
/n   1  Qn  ^^  *^^  ®P®®^  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  AureUue 

^f'r^'  *^®  ^^c^  of  Sept.  8everu8  (p.  248),  the  magnificent  Baths 
Aff^^"^  ^P-  ^"^^^^  *°^  *^®  ^^8®  Thermae  ofDiocUtian  (p.  159). 
11  i    A    *^®  ^""^®  ^*'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ®^*y  ^*^  ^®®°  suffered  to 
^  U^       *^'  *^^  during  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute  of 
fortiflcation.     Under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  270  A.D.  however, 
ganger  became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to 
protect  the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.    This 
gttncture  is  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.    The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
CowsTANTiNB  THE  Gbbat  ,  vi%.  the  Bflw^ica  (p.  263) ,  Baths  (pp. 
169,  204),  and  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  269).   The  two  former  were, 
liowever,  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.   Oonstantine  manifested 
little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  Indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  city  was  still  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  Augustan  Ststbm, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  enumerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
mins  belonging  to  each :  —  1.  Porta  Capena .  Via  Appia ,  within  the  city 
(p.  278j;  2.  Caelimontium ,  Cselius  (p.  282)^  o.  Isis  et  Serapis,  Colosseum 
(p.  256),  Baths  of  Trajan  (p.  260);  4.  Templum  Pacts,  Venus  et  Boma 
(p.  254),  Basilica  of  Constantine  (p.  253),  Temple  of  Faustina  (p.  252)  •,  5.  £$- 
quiliaey  Temnle  of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  176)  i  6.  Alta  Semita^  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine (p.  204)  and  Diocletian  (p.  159)  -,  7.  Via  Lata,  between  the  modem 
Corso,  the  Quirinal,  and  Pineio  (p.  189)  •,  8.  Forum  Romanum,  the  republican 
and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  242,  260)  and  the  Capitol  (p.  226);  9.  Circus  Fla- 
miniut ,  Theatres  oi  Marcellus  (p.  224)  and  Pompey  (p.  220) ,  Porticus  of 
Octavia  (p.  224),  Pantheon  (p.  203),  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (p.  191), 
and  the  Temple  of  Ifeptune  (p.  191);  10.  Palaiitim,  Palatine  (p.  266);  11. 
Cireua  Maximus,  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  272);  12.  Piteina 
Baths  of  Caracalla  (p.  279)  j  13.  Aventinus^  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
14.  Tramiiberim ,  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  According  to  the 
'dU0  peaiodf  Rome  posfiessed  19  aqueducts;  and  although  four 
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only  of  these  are  now  in  use,  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which 
can  boast  of  such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Borne.  The  banks  of 
the  Tiber  were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets,  1790  palaces, 
and  46,603  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
Therms,  866  baths,  1852  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  suggested  by  these 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
destruction  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monuments 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Catacombs ,  tbe  earliest  burial-places  of  the  Ohbistians, 
illustrate  tbe  gradual  progress  of  tWs  Interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  every  persecution,  from  the  Ist  century  onwards.  Al 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Gonstantine  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  equal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  union 
of  the  church  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  oecumenical  council 
was  held  at  Nicasa ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  division  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  St,  Clement^ 
the  fourth  bishop,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  place 
of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
Pudenziana  (p.  171).  To  Calixtus  J.  (217-22)  is  ascribed  the  found- 
ation of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  359),  and  to 
Urbanj\h.is  successor,  that  of  Santa  Cecilia  (p.  360).  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  Sant*  Alessio  and  Santa  Prisea  on  the  Aven- 
tine  (pp.  275,  278)  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churches,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Gonstantine, 
no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that  monarch 
tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following  churches  —  the 
Lateran,  Si.  Peter'sy  San  Paolo  Fuorij  Santa  Croee  in  Oerusalemme, 
Sanf  Agnese  Fuori,  San  Lorenzo  Fuori,  and  Santi  Pietro  e  Marcel- 
lino  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  375),  —  but  probably  erroneously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first ,  which  was  styled  'omnium  urbis 
et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput*.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally  out- 
side the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  overcame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Victoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
by  a  law  of  Honorius  of  all  its  temporal  possessions ,  and  thus  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  trfinsformation  into  Ghristian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  churches  rapidly  increased  in  number.  Al 
this  early  period  Rome  possessed  28  parish  Qhwt^\i^^  (\\l<uX\^  ^  \v^- 
sides  numerous  chapels,  and  among  them  aio&e  t^e  ^'^q^k*i:b.\ksxssxs^ 
QKXiwmJia,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  ioim\iv^  «^  c.^xttxa»svVVi  ^^ 
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whicb  the  whole  body  of  belleyen  thiooghoat  the  world  was  ood- 
sidered  to  belong.  These  five  were  San  Giovanni  in  LateranOy  San 
PietrOj  San  Paolo,  San  Loremo,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Besides 
these,  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  and  San  Sebastiano,  erected  ovei 
the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia,  enjoyed  special  veneiation.  These 
formed  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  io  which  pilgrims  flocked  from 
every  part  of  western  Christendom.  The  number  of  monasteries  now 
steadUy  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made 
rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Cbntubt  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  official  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  which ,  on  the  contrary,  Theodorie  the 
Great  did  his  utmost  to  protect ,  Rome  doubtless  suffered  terribly 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410. 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Vandals ,  and 
in  637  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitiget. 
They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts,  but  the  skill  of  Beliaarius,  and 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of  Sant* 
Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.  In  March, 
538,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
having  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December, 
546,  TotiUiy  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  of  the 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  In  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narses  and  once  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
cept during  the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  cared  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.  In  663  Constana  II.  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
years  having  elapsed  since  It  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em-, 
peror,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
corated. In  755  the  Longobards  under  their  duke  Aistulf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  ruthlessly  devastated  the  Campagna, 
wMcIi  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
wore  smiling  aspect,   A  lamentation  of  that  pwVodi'Vife^Ti^  >Ja»A\  — 
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^Kobilibus  qaondam  faeras  constructa  patronis, 
Sabdita  nanc  servis,  hen  male  Roma  rois; 

Deseruere  tni  tanto  te  tempore  reges, 
Oessit  et  ad  Greecos  nomen  honosque  taas\ 
and  terminates  with  the  words :  — 

*Kam  nisi  te  Petri  meritum  Paolique  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Boma  misella  fores'. 
It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  the 
great  struggles  and  yictories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Great  (440-461)  and  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project^  and  under  their  auspices,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk ,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artistic  taste 
that  still  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings. The  objects  at  which  they  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  727  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  this  gift 
constituted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  755,  on  the  invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin  proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tine supremacy.  It  is  not  known  whether  that  monarch  actually 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  making  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  other  towns  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their  supremacy  over  Rome 
dates  from  the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  church.  On  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Leo  IIL,  and 
from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire'  and 
the  Medlsyal  History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous ^ 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  This  style  of  architecture  was 
developed  in  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Nerone  (p.  168), 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  of  towers ,  belonging  to  numerous 
different  owners,  which  reared  themselves  over  the  ruins  olt.^^ 
mistress  of  the  world,   affords  at  the  aame  tini^  ^  ^\^<^  ^^  ^^^ 
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fjLanctei  of  the  wbole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  noniiiud  sway 
exer<rised  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Oregovorius  (Hi.  565) :  — 

*<%fcrlem»fne  bad  already  set  the  example  of  cairyiBg  off  aacieBt 
colamni  and  tenlpturei  to  adorn  hlB  cathedral  at  Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  and  the 
pope«,  who  regarded  the  greatest  monaments  of  Some  as  the  property  of 
the  ftitte,  posfce&sed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to  take  measores 
for  their  preserration.  The  plundering  of  ancient  bnildinga  hecame  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
isolomns  and  marbles  to  their  churches ;  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  which  they  disfigured  by 
the  addition  of  modem  towers  \  and  the  citizens  established  th^  work- 
Khrips,  rope-walks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial 
Home.  The  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
iheutre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Csesar,  Hark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophajgl  of 
Boman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  wasbing-vats,  and  troughs  for  swine ;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Roman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Roman  matroa 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Rome  may  be  ssld 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Bo- 
mans  incessantly  pillage,  bom,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  ^oiioas 
old  city'. 

Leo  IV.  (847-865)  encircled  the  *Lboninb  Oitt'  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  other  useful  structures,  which  Indicate  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  finally  subdued  by  John  X.  (914-928),  the  city  wss 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  supremacy ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
incessant  civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number 
of  distinct  fortified  quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Svery 
temporary  re-establishment  of  peace  was  invariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  BrancaUone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  150  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 

The  constantly  increasing  civic  and  national  dissensions  at  length 
compelled  Clement  V.  (1305-16)  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  government  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  successively  governed  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibelllnes, 
Neapolitans  and  Germans ,  Orsinfs  and  Golonna's,  and  for  a  brief 

od  (1347).  Cola  di  Bienzi  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  an- 
'epabliean  form  of  government.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  ut- 
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most  misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  Inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Oregory  XI, 
(1370-78")  to  the  city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1417),  the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed 
rapidly,  aided  hy  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  by  the  revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by 
meholas  V,  (1447-66),  JuliuelJ,  (1603-13),  LeoX.  (1613-22),  etc. 
In  1627  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  of  Bourbon; 
but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow,  its  population  again  In- 
creased, many  palaces  were  reared  by  papal  favourites,  while  the 
popes  and  their  cardinals  restored  the  old  churches  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  new  ones.  This  was  especially  the  case  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Sixtua  V.  (1586-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.  Comp.  p.  Ixxiv. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Piua  IX,  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850.  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garibaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000.  —  On  Jan. 
9th,  1878,  occurred  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Humbert  I. 
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B.C. 

Bom.  Emp 

Popes,  a 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

U 

Julins  Oeeaar 

238 

Qordian  IH. 

murdered. 

2U 

PhiUp  the 

28 

GflBsar  Octa- 

Arabian. 

vianus  Au- 

249 

Decius. 

A.D. 

gustus. 

351 

Gallus  and 

14 

Tiberius. 

Volusianus. 

Cornelius, 

37 

CaUgula. 

252 

261-258. 

41 

Claudius. 

253 

^milianus. 

Lucius  L,262-263. 

64 

Nero. 

Valerianus. 

«1&^- 

67 

Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter. 

257 

Sixtus  n., 

68 

Qalba. 

Linus,  67-79. 

260 

Gallienus. 

267-258. 

69 

Otho. 

Dionysius, 

VitelUus. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

259-269. 

69 

Vespasian. 

270 

Aurelian. 

Felix  L,  26».274. 

79 

Titus. 

Anacletus,  79-91. 

275 

Tacitus. 

81 

Domitian. 

Clement,  91-100. 

276 

Florianus. 

Eutychianus. 

96 

Nerva. 

282 

Probus. 

98 

Trajan. 

Carus. 

100 

Euaristus. 

283 

Carinus  and 

109 

Alexander  I. 

Numerianus. 

117 

Hadrian. 

283 

119 

Sixtus  I. 

284 

Diocletian. 

Caius. 

128 

Telesphorus. 

296 

138 

AntoninusPius 

306 

Constantius 

Marcellinus.  b 

139 

Hyginus. 

Chlorus  and 

142 

Pius  I. 

Maximianus 

Iff? 

Anicetus. 

Galerius. 

161 

Marcus    Au- 
relius. 

306 

Constantine 
the  Great 

168 

Soter. 

(sole  Emp. 

177 

Eleutberus. 

324-337). 

180 

Oommodus. 

307 

Maximin  II. 

190 

Victor  I.,  190-202. 

Severus. 

193 

Pertinax. 
Didius  Ju- 

Licinus. 
Maxentius. 

lianus. 

308 

Marcelloa 

193 

Septimius 

309 

Eusebius. 

Beverus. 

311 

Melchiades. 

202 

"«8"'' 

314 

Sylvester  I. 

336 

Marcus. 

212 

Caracalla 
(Geta,  d.  212.) 

337 

Constantine  II. 
Constantius. 

Julius  L 

217 

Macrinus. 

Constans. 

218 

Heliogabalus. 

Calixtus  or  Cal- 

352 

Liberius(d.S66). 

222 

Alexander 

listusL,  218-222. 

356 

Felix  II.   (Anti- 

Severus. 

Urbanus  I., 

360 

JuUan. 

Pope). 

223 

223-230. 

363 

Jovian. 

230 

Pontianus, 

^g 

235 

Maximinus. 

230-236. 

364 

Valenti- 

236 

Anterus,  236-236. 

nian  I. 

la' 

238 

Gordianl.&U. 

Fabianus, 

and 

1« 

Pupienus  and 

236-250. 

Valens. 

Balbinus. 

'^)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
tnded  down  by  vague  tradition  onlv. 

ifter  the  death  of  Marcellinus  in  30^  VYve  p&x%^^u\,Vo\\&  Qt\)V^«tian 
papal  Peat  vacant  for  four  years. 
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A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

366 

Damasus  I. 

615 

Deusdeditus. 

367 

Oratian. 

619 

Boniface  V. 

876 

ValentinianU. 

625 

Honorius  I. 

379 

TheodG8iu8(8ole 
Emp.  392-895) 
Arcadius. 

640 

Seyerinus. 
John  IV. 

388 

642 

Theodorus  I. 

384 

Siricius. 

649 

St.  Martin  I. 

885 

Honoriiu*. 

656 

St.  Eugene  I. 

398 

Anastasius  I. 

657 

St  Vitalianus. 

4Q2 

Innocent  I. 

672 

Adeodatus. 

417 

Zosimus. 

676 

Donus  I. 

418 

Boniface  I. 

678 

St.  Agathus. 

422 

Goelestinus  I. 

682 

St  Leo  IL 

425 

Valentinianm 

684 

St.  Benedict  II. 

432 

Sixtus  III. 

685 

John  V. 

440 

Leo  L,  the  Great. 

686 

Conon. 

455 

Petronins 

687 

St.  Sergius  I. 

701 

John  VI. 

455- 

Avitos. 

705 

John  VII. 

475 

Majorianus. 
Lib.  Severns. 

708 

Sisinnius. 
Constantine  I. 

Anthemius. 

715 

St.  Gregory  II. 

Olybrius. 

Hilarus  461-468. 

731 

St.  Gregory  HI. 

GlycerioB. 
Julias  l^epos. 
Romulus  Au- 

Simplicius 
468483. 

741 

St.  Zacharias. 

752 

Stephen  II. 

476 

Stephen  III. 
St  Paul  I. 

gustulus. 

757 

476 

End  of  the  W. 

767 

Constantine  II. 

RomanEmpire 

768 

Philip. 

483 

Felix  in. 

Stephen  IV. 

492 

Gelasius  I. 

772 

Hadrian  I. 

496 

Anastasius  II. 

795 

St  Leo  in. 

498 

Symmachus. 

Rom.  Emp.  of 

614 

Hormisdas. 

Qerm,  origin  o 

623 

John  I. 

800 

626 

Felix  IV. 

814 

Louis  thePious 

630 

Boniface  II.  b 

816 

Stephen  V. 

632 

John  II. 

817 

St.  Paschalis  I. 

635 

St  Agapetus  I. 

824 

Eugene  II. 

636 

St.  Silverius. 

827 

Valentinus. 

638 

Vigilius. 

Gregory  IV. 

555 

Pelagius  I. 

848 

Lothairo. 

660 

John  m. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

674 

Benedict  I. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

678 

Pelagius  II. 

855 

Louis  II. 

Benedict  IH. 

690 

St.  Gregory  I.  the 

858 

St  Nicholas  I. 

Great 

867 

Hadrian  II. 

604 

Sabinianus. 

872 

John  VIII. 

607 

Boniface  III. 

875 

Charles  the 

606 

St.  Boniface  IV. 

Bald. 

(»)  From  395,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  division  of  the 
Empire  became  permanent ;  in  the  above  table^  the  Emperors  of  the  W. 
Roman  Empire  only  are  enumerated. 

(b)  Thus  far  all  the  popes  have  been  canonised. 

(0)  The  names  of  a  few  English  sovereigns,  especially  \\iQ«^«^^\yQ  v^^«kvt 
most  prominently  in  papal  history,  have  been  «A^«^  Xa  >^N&  ^cSV^to:^  "^^ 
facilitate  realisation  ot  contemporary  Mstory. 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popflt. 

881 

CharlestheFat. 

1087 

Victor  ni. 

883 

Marinas  I. 

1088 

Urban  II. 

884 

Hadrian  III. 

1099 

PMOhftUA  II. 

885 

Stephen  VI. 

1106 

Henry  V. 

887 

Arnulf. 

1118 

Gelafiiu  II. 

891 

Formosus. 

1119 

CallxtuiII. 

896 

[Alfred  the 

Boniface  VI. 

1124 

Honorlai  IL 

Oreat  of  Eng- 

Stephen  VII. 

1126 

Lothaire  of 

897 

land,871-901.] 

Komanus  I. 

Saxony. 

Theodoras  II. 

1130 

Innocent  U. 

898 

John  IX. 

900 

Louis  the 

Benedict  IV. 

1138 

Conrad  IIL 

ChUd. 

of  llohen- 

903 

Leo  V. 

staufen. 

Christophorus. 

1143 

CcBlMtine  II. 

904 

Sergius  III. 

IIU 

Ladni  II. 

911 

Conrad  I. 

Anastasius  III. 

1146 

BugenA  UL 

913 

Landonias. 

1162 

Frederick  I. 

914 

John  X. 

Barbarossa. 

919 

Henry  I. 

1163 

AnMUdnf  IV. 

928 

Loo  VI. 

1154 

IHenry  XL   of 

Hadrian  IV. 

929 

Stephen  VIII. 

1159 

England,  1164 
-1180.1 

Alexander  III. 

931 

John  XI. 

1181 

Lucioa  III. 

936 

Otho  I. 

Leo  VII. 

1186 

Urban  III. 

939 

Stephen  IX. 

1187 

Gregory  VIII. 

942 

Marinas  If. 

1187 

Clement  IIL 

946 

Agapetus  II. 

1190 

Henry  VL 

966 

John  XII. 

1191 

GoBlesUne  IIL 

963 

Leo  VIII. 

1198 

Philip  of  Swa- 

Innocent  III. 

904 

Benedict  V. 

bia  and 

966 

John  XIII. 

Otho  IV. 

973 

Otho  II. 

Benedict  VI. 

[Richard  GoBur 

974 

Benedict  VII. 
Boniface  VII. 

de  Lion  of 

England, 

1189-11U9.] 

983 

Otho  III. 

John  XIV. 

986 

John  XV. 

1212 

Frederick  II. 

996 

Gregory  V. 

1216 

[John      Lack- 

Honorios m. 

999 

Sylvester  U. 

1227 

land,    1199- 

Gregory  UL 

1002 

Henry  II. 

1241 

1216.J 

GoBlestine  IV. 

1003 

John  XVII. 

1243 

Innocent  IV. 

John  XVIII. 

1250 

Conrad  IV. 

1009 

Scrgius  IV. 

1264 

Interregnum. 

Alexander  IV. 

1012 

Benedict  VIII. 

1261 

Urban  IV. 

1024 

Conrad  U. 

John  XIX. 

1266 

Clement  IV. 

1033 

Benedict  IX. 

1271 

Gregory  X. 

1039 

Henry  III. 

1273 

Rudolph  of 

1046 

Gregory  VI. 

Hapsburg. 

Clement  II. 

1276 

Innocent  V. 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

[Edward  I.   of 

Hadrian  V. 

1049 

St.  Leo  IX. 

England,  1272 

John  XX. 

1066 

Victor  II. 

or  XXI. 

1066 

Henry  IV. 

12n 

Nicholas  III. 

1067 

Stephen  X. 

1281 

Martin  IV. 

1068 

Benedict  X. 

1286 

Honorina  IV. 

1069 

Nicholas  II. 

1^ 

ImcboUi  IV. 

[WmUm  the  i 

\  i2S^\kdo\pVi  ol 

1061/  ConQueror,     I 

Alexander  II. 

U         \  'f^aastt.M. 

\ 

1073   1 

066-1067.]       I 

Gregory  VII. 
Hildebrand.) 

U  1^ 

^\ 

MARTinUS  V. 
*M7   y^-w^   M81 


COLONNA 


EUGEV IU8  Vr. 
H31  y^ — X   !♦« 


CONDOLMIEBI 


NICOLAUS  V 


PARENTUCELLI 


CALIXTUS  B. 


BORGIA 


piusn.  piusn. 


SIXTVS  IV. 


iinrocENTius 


PICCOLOMINI 


BELLA  ROYBRB 


CIBO 


ALEXAKDBR  \L 
1*®2   xCr^  1503 


JULIUS  JL. 
lS08y<TT^    ISO 


BORCIA 


DELLAROl^RE 


lADBIAllUSlLClHMEirSfl 


DBDBL  JMBDICI 


PAULUS ] 


JULIUS  M. 
1550  y^ZO.   1555 


MARCBLLUS  JL 
1555 


PAULUS  W. 
1555  ^^^^  1559 


DBL2M0NTB 


CBRVINO 


CARRAFA 


PIUSY 
1566  ,^~^  1572 


(»BGORIUS  IBL 
1572   y^ — X    1585 


SIXTUS  T. 
1585   xir"Xv  1580. 


GHISUERI 


BUOKCOMPAGNO 


vrbanusve<:astagnA) 


CLEMENS  ym. 

1605 


PAULUS  V. 
1605  /fsX   1621 


GRBGORIUS  TT. 
1621 


ALDOBRANDIVI 


BOUGB.^^^ 


V        \»^q^^^^> 
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A.D. 


Bom.  Emp. 


Popes. 


A.D. 


Rom.  Emp. 


Popes. 


1298  Albert  I. 

tarn 

1306 

1306  Henry 


1314 


1316 
1334 
1342 
1346 

1362 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1389 
1400 

1404 
1406 
1409 
1410 
1417 

1431 
1438 
1440 
1447 
1455 
1458 

1464 
1471 


.  vn.  of 

Luxembourg 

Louis    of    Ba- 
varia and 
Frederick  of 
Austria. 

[Edwardni.of  John 
England,  1327 

Charles  IV.  ol 
Luxembourg. 


Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 


xxn. 

Benedict  XU. 
Clement  VI. 


Wenzel. 

Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate. 


Innocent  VI. 
Urban  V. 
Gregory  XI. 
Urban  VI. 
Boniface  IX. 


1660 


1555 


1666 
1559 


1664 
1565 


1572 


[Mary  I.  of 
England,  1553 
-1558.1 


Ferdinand  1. 
[EUzabeth  of 

England,  1558 

-1603.1 
Maximilian  II. 


Sigismund. 
[Henry  V. 
England,  1413 

Albert  H. 
Frederick  lU. 


Innocent  VII. 

Gregory  XII. 

Alexander  V. 

John  XXin. 

ofiMartin  V. 


1676 
1585 


1590 


Rudolph  II. 


Eugene  IV. 


[Henry  VI.  of 
England,  1422 
-1461.] 


1481 


1492 

1493 
1503 


1503 

1513 

1519 
1522 

1523 

1534 


[Henry  VII. 
EnMand,  1485 


Maximilian  I. 
[Henry  Vin.  of 

England,l509 

-1547.1 


Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  m. 
Pius  II.  (JEneasI 

Sylvius,  Siena). 
Paul  II. 
Sixtus  IV. 

(Francesco  della 

Rovere  of 

Savona). 
of|  Innocent  VIII. 

(Giov.  Batt. 

Cibo  of  Genoa). 
Alexander  VI. 

(Roder.  Borgia). 


1590 


1591 


1592 


1605 


[James  I.  of 
England,  IBOQ 
-1625.1 


Charles  V. 


Pius  in.  (Fran- 
cesoo  Piccolo- 
mini  of  Siena). 
Julius  IL(Giulia- 
nodella  Rovere) 
Leo  X.  (Giovanni 
de*  Medici). 

Hadrian  VI.  (De- 
(del  of  Utrecht). 

Clement  VII. 
(Giulio  Medici). 

Paul  in.    (Ales- 
sandroFamese), 


1612 
1619 
1621 


1623 

1637 
1644 


1655 


1658 
1667 


Matthias. 
Ferdinand  U. 
[Charles  I.  of 

England,  1625 

-1649.1 


Julius  ni.  (Giov. 
Maria  de  Monte). 

Marcellus  II. 
Paul    IV.   (Gian 

Pietro  Caraffa 

of  Naples). 
Pius  IV.   (Giov. 

Angelo  Medici 

of  Milan). 

St.  Pius  V. 

(Ghislieri  of 

Piedmont). 
Gregory  XTTT. 

(Ugo  Buon- 

compagni  of 

Bologna). 

SixtuflV.  (Felice 

Peretti). 
Urban  VH. 

(Giambattista 

Castagna  of 

Rome). 
Gregory  XIV. 

CNic.  Sfondrati 

of  Milan). 
Innocent  IX. 

(Giannantonio 

Facchinetti  of 

Bologna). 
Clement  VIII. 

(Ippolito  Aldo- 

brandini  of 

Florence). 
Leo  XI.  (Alessan- 

dro  Medici). 
Paul  V.  (Camillo 

Borghese). 


Gregory  XV. 

(Alessandro  Lu- 

dovisi). 
UrbanVm.  (Maf- 

feo  Barberini). 

Innocent  X. 
(Giambattista 
Pamfili). 

Alexander  Vn. 

(Fabio  Chigi  of 

Siena). 
Leopold  I. 
[Charles  II.  otUi\KttkKtw\.\X.. 


Ferdinand  III. 

[Common- 
wealth and 
Protectorate, 
1619-1660.1 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Bmp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

rOp^B, 

1670 

Clement  X. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

(EmilioAltieri). 

1769 

CJlement  XIV. 

1676 

Innocent  XI. 
(Benedetto 
Odescalchi). 

(Giov.  Ant.  Gan- 
ganelli  of  Ri- 
mini). 

1689 

Alexander  XUI. 

1775 

Pius  VI.  (OiOT. 

[William    III. 

(Pietro  Otto- 

Ang.  Braachi). 

and  Mary  U. 

bnoni). 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

of  England, 
1688-1702.1 

1792 

Francis  II. 

1800 

Pius  Vn.  (Gre- 

1691 

Innocent  XH. 
(Ant.  Pigna- 

Chiaramonti  of 

telli). 

[George  IV.  of 

Cesena). 

1700 

Clement  XI. 

1823 

England,  1820 

LeoXII.(Annib. 

(Giov.  Franc. 

della  Gengft  of 

1706 

Joseph  I. 

Albani). 

Bpoleto). 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

1829 

Pius  vm. 

1721 

Innocent  XIII. 
(Mich.  Ang.  de 

(Franc.  Sav. 
Castiglione  of 

[George  II.  of 

Conti). 

CingoU). 

1724 

England,  1727 

Benedict  XIII. 

1831 

[Victoria  of 

Gregory  XVI. 

(Vine.  Maria 
Orsini). 

England, 
queen  1887.] 

(MauroCapellari 

of  Belluno). 

1730 

Clement  XII. 
(Lorenzo  Cor- 
sini). 

1846 

Pius  IX.  (Gio- 
vanni Maria 
Mastai-Feretti 

1740 

Benedict  XIV. 

of  Senigallla). 

(Prosp.  Lam- 

1878 

Leo  Xin. 

bertini). 

(GioacchiBO 

1742 

Charles  VII. 
of  Bavaria. 

Pecei  of  Oarpi- 
neto,b.2.]lMch 

1745 

Francis  I. 

1810,    Cardimal 

1758 

[George  III.  of 

Clement  XIII. 

1853.  Pope  anth 
Feb.  1^). 

England,  1760 
-1820.] 

(Carlo  Rezzo- 
nico  of  Venice). 

ANCIENT  ART. 

A  Historical  Sketch  by  Frof.  Beinhard  KeknU. 

"As  the  streams  lose  themselves  in 
the  mightier  Ocean,  so  the  history  of 
t?ie  peoples  onee  distributed  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mistress  of  the  World^\ 

KiBBUHR. 

The  traveller  who  would  not  wander  through  the  galleries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wcmderment  may  bear  in  mind  these  words  of 
Niebnhr.  As  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  the  intelligent  observer  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  bnt  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations. 

But  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  antique  art  makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever.  No  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  use  his  own  eyes,  or  has  learned  to  do  so  in 
Rome,  can  have  failed  to  observe  a  fact  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  statues  in  the  Roman  museums,  in  many  cases  the  statues  that 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  centuries,  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them ;  the  fact,  namely, 
that  they  have  been  ruthlessly  bathed  with  mordant  acids,  trimmed, 
retouched,  smoothed,  polished,  and  restored  in  a  fashion  that  is 
always  arbitrary  and  frequently  senseless.  This  pernicious  practice, 
which  was  applied  without  exception  to  everyone  of  the  earlier  dis- 
coveries that  attracted  any  attention  at  all,  began  in  Rome  and  has 
maintained  its  ground  longest  there ;  indeed,  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
extinct.  Its  object  was  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  for  the  drawing- 
room,  to  render  them  more  suitable  as  ornaments  for  the  villa  and 
the  palazzo.  But  it  robbed  the  ancient  sculptures  which  fell  victim 
to  it  of  all  their  original  freshness  and  charm,  and  it  has  irrevocably 
injured  their  artistic  significance.  Apart,  however,  from  this  extern- 
al treatment,  the  crowd  of  statues  that  fills  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol, 
and  the  other  Roman  galleries  bears  to  us  a  different  relation  from 
that  which  they  bore  to  Winckelmann  and  his  immediate  successors, 
such  as  Goethe  and  Herder.  To  the  latter  they  represented  the 
inexhaustible  source  whence  they  drew,  with  ever  fte«\v  ^^\S!L\ta.NM5i^^ 
all  their  conceptions  of  Greek  art.  But  'weliv^^  «iCi^^e&^  \ft  ^^«.  *sA. 
purer  Bouices.    Ooethe  himself  was  k.eeii\v  iVvi^  \Q  VJsi'^  ^«^^^3s^s^SkSs^ 
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ill  the  conception  of  art  that  was  created  by  a  closer  acqn&intanoe 
with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Such  a  wealth  of  Greek  works 
of  art  has  been  yielded  by  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  dniing 
the  present  century,  that  the  material  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Winckelmann  seems  in  comparison  almost  miserably  scanty,  and 
certainly  not  genuine  enough  nor  trustworthy  enough  to  serre  as  the 
basis  for  a  history  of  art.  Even  Raphael  Mengs,  the  friend  of  Win- 
ckelmann, had  observed  that  many  of  the  celebrated  masterpieces 
in  the  Roman  galleries  were  merely  copies  of  earlier  Greek  works. 
And  even  those  that  are  not  copies  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  in 
the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  or  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Church 
of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  to  mediaeval  and  pontifical  Rome.  These  latter  orig- 
inated, so  to  speak,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar  attributes,  the  fitting 
emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  genius  which  created 
them,  she  inspired,  fostered,  and  rewarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome  had  as  little  influence  on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek 
art ,  as  London  had  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and 
Masaccio,  on  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular 
works,  which,  while  they  fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe, 
minister  to  our  noblest  gratification,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose 
marvellous  perfection  all  subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  insig- 
nificance, occupied  in  Rome  ages  ago,  and  still  occupy,  a  place  cor- 
responding to  that  which  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other 
schools  of  painting  fill  in  the  galleries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden. 

A  comprehensive  general  idea  of  the  epochs  during  which  Greek 
art  sprang  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  is  now  better  and  more  easily 
obtained  in  Greece,  London,  or  Berlin  than  at  Rome.  Only  a  single 
epoch  is  represented  with  any  completeness  there  —  that  in  which 
Greek  art  entered  the  service  of  Rome  and  became  Roman.  Students 
of  the  antique  at  Rome,  especially  in  beginning  their  studies,  naturally 
follow  the  example  of  Winckelmann,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  in  search- 
ing mainly  for  authentic  Greek  works.  Though  complete  present- 
ments of  the  great  Greek  epochs  are  not  to  be  found  at  Rome,  the 
galleries  of  that  city  contain  nevertheless  an  abundance  of  marvellons 
works  of  art  invested  with  imperishable  splendour.  There  is  still, 
as  there  has  always  been,  inexhaustibly  rich  material  for  the  in- 
vestigators into  particular  works  of  art  or  individual  artists.  We  are 
dependent  upon  Rome  for  whole  series  of  statues,  without  which 
our  conceptions  of  Greek  art  would  be  sadly  imperfect;  without  the 
interposition  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  who  attracted  to  herself 
all  the  elements  of  ancient  art,  the  names  of  many  celebrated  Greek 
sculptors  would  have  remained  mere  phantom  sounds. 

At  no  period,  not  even  the  earliest,  can  Rome  have  been  absolutely 
and  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  and  art ;  but  at 

this  influence  was  felt  only  {aintt.7  anA.  mdii^ctl'^.    Roman 
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authors  tfiemselTeB  maintain  that  idl  tho  &Ttiatic  uTtdertskingi  nf  thn 
flrei  coiitariee  of  Rome  Trere  perfonned  by  Etruscans  oi  aftej  Ktrusr- 
an  models.  Artists  or  works  of  Greek  origin  v^ete  of  only  crAcaaiotial 
olK:urrenc@.  The  earlf  eet  Imporiaiion  of  Greek  Works  of  Art  on  a.  Urge 
scale  did  not  take  place  nntli  aftar  the  Ciipture  of  Syracuse  iii^212 
B*C,  Then  for  the  first  timej  says  Phitarcli,  Roman  eyca  were  opened 
to  the  heauty  of  Greek  art.  Thenceforwarcl  e^ery  fresh  victory  of  the 
legions  on  Greek  soil  broaght  fresh  spoils  of  Art,  to  Rome.  Capua 
and  Tarentum^  Eretria  and  Macedonia,  Corinth  and  Athens  were 
all  laid  under  th©  art;istic  tribute,  IVTieTi  Paulliisj£milius  triumphed 
OTer  Macedonia  in  167  B.C.,  two  hundred  and  seventy  waggoii-loads 
of  statues  and  pictures  —^  tlie  spoils  of  seventy  cities  —  swelle^l  tlie 
victor's  procession  in  Rome.  Works  of  art^  whicli  were  at  flret 
carried  off  only  as  the  proofs  of  victory,  gradually  became  more  and 
more  prized  for  their  own  sake.  Everyone  who  laid  claim  to  a  tinc- 
ture of  letters  nought,  hy  force  (5r  fraud,  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
to  obtain  works  of  art  for  the  adornment  of  his  palace,  his  villa,  or 
his  lihrary.  The  connoisseur  end  the  entbusiaat,  the  osteQtatioua 
and  the  fathioiiablo  competed,  just  as  they  corapete  to-day,  to  raise 
the  prices  of  recognized  works  of  famous  artists.  Even  under  the 
empcrorSj  Greece  f^^ntiuued  to  be  tbe  artistic  emporium  of  Rome. 
WoTks  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  Rome  under  Augustus,  still 
more  nnder  Caligula,  most  of  all  nndei  Nero,  Thus  there  were  col- 
lected at  Rome  Greek  works  of  every  epoch  and  of  every  ecbool^ 
works  of  the  highest  eicellence  and  others  of  mediocre  value,  orig- 
inals from  the  chisels  of  the  great  m  asters  ^  and  copies  executed  to 
order.  At  first  the  selection  waa  dictated  by  chance  or,  Tathei^  by 
the  greed  of  flcquisition*  If  any  works  were  preferred  to  others,  they 
were  those  that  were  imposing  ^  costly  ^  or  striking.  Gradually, 
bowever,  connoisseur  ship  and  a  critical  taste  were  developed  ^  but 
nnpre tending  or  archaic  works  received  little  attention  unless  some 
historic  event  or  anecdote  was  connected  witk  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  desire  to  possess  what  ethers  possessed  CLoorished  all  the 
more^  and  wlipn  the  originals  were  unattainable,  copies ,  and  if 
possible  full-si^ed  copiesj  were  eagerly  sought.  Dozens  of  copies  of 
especially  popular  statues  CiJst  at  the  present  day.  Frequently 
tho  costly  bronze  statues  were  reproduced  in  the  cheaper  marble. 
The  value  of  these  copies  naturally  Tariet  very  much ;  some  of  tbem 
are  very  inferior. 

Greek  Art  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before  it  be^ 
came  familiarly  known  to  the  Roinajis.  Even  under  the  tyrants, 
snob  as  PalytriXits  in  Samos  and  PlBhtraius  and  his  ^ons  at  Athens, 
the  artistic  activity  of  Greece  was  in  a  flourishing  and  productive 
condition.  Auoha^io  Aht  received  its  first  great  impetus  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  Wars ;  for  the  warlike  spirit  and  the  militti-t^ 
exploits  infused  new  life  into  it  Instead  ot  \ivyat\T\^  \X.  ^tM^v^ 
works  have  rendered  ve  especially  famiWaT  ^\\\i  IlW  ttk\&'5 ^'ssiSj'c^*  , 
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of  the  yEginetan  ArtisU  and  of  the  sculptors  who  were  employed  on 
the  external  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Olympia,  Original 
works  and  copies  of  this  period  are  not  wanting  at  Rome,  though 
they  have  to  be  carefully  sought  for  among  the  infinitely  more 
numerous  examples  of  the  later  epochs.  The  most  notable  ex« 
ample  is  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Thorn  Extractor  in  the  Capitol. 
Though  this  figure  is  not  invested  with  that  so-called  'ideality' 
which  was  formerly  conceived  of,  and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent 
conceived  of,  as  obtaining  in  Greek  art ,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  attractive  and  expressive  to  all  who  examine  it  with  suf- 
ficient care.  There  is  room  for  endless  admiration  in  the  whole- 
hearted attention  with  which  the  healthy  and  slender  boy  devotes 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  in  his  simple  and  natural  motion ;  in 
the  striking  fidelity  to  nature  shown  in  the  body  and  in  the  pure 
and  clean  forms ;  in  the  charmingly  archaic  reserve  of  the  counten- 
ance ;  and  in  the  genuinely  artistic,  tranquil,  and  fresh  spirit  that 
pervades  the  entire  motive  and  its  execution.  Eminent  artists  of 
all  periods  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  the  charm  of  the  Thorn 
Extractor.  Yariations  are  still  extant,  dating  bdth  from  antiquity 
and  from  the  times  of  the  Renaissance.  Brunelleschi  even  adopted 
the  motive  and  used  it  in  his  relief  of  the  Ofi'erlng  of  Isaao.  The 
Thorn  Extractor  is  unmistakably  related  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
Olympian  temple  of  Zeus,  but,  so  far,  it  has  not'  been  possible  to 
assign  it  with  certainty  to  any  particular  artist  or  even  to  any  partic- 
ular school.  Ptthaoobas,  a  sculptor  who  flourished  in  the  W.  parts 
of  Greece  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  has  been  conjec- 
tnrally  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  statue. 

Archaic  art  seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  Athenian  Phidias, 
celebrated  especially  for  his  colossal  chryselephantine  statues  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia  and  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
barriers  once  thrown  down,  the  path  to  freedom  was  first  trodden  by 
Myson,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  that  have  ever  lived.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  of  his  works  is  a  bronze  Coio,  whose  wonderful 
fidelity  to  nature  ancient  authors  extol  in  innumerable  allusions 
and  comparisons,  without,  however,  giving  any  details  as  to  its 
appearance.  We  know  rather  more  of  his  Discobolus,  bent  almost 
double  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus,  'like  an  arrow  sent  from 
the  bow',  and  of  his  group  of  Marsyas  and  Athena,  In  this  group 
the  sculptor  represents  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes  which 
Athena  has  rejected,  and  on  which  he  plays  while  dancing  with 
delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment  as  the  goddess, 
suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand.  Several  stand- 
ing figures  in  repose  may  also  be  referred  to  the  stage  of  art 
represented  by  Myron;  e»g.  the  very  ancient  statue  of  Dionysus^ 
from  Tivoli,  now  In  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  To  this  stage,  which 
immediately  preceded  and  to  a  certain  extent  overlapped  that  which 
prodaoed  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  belong  also  several  reliefs, 
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among  which  are  the  beantiful  Relief  ofOrpheuSy  represented  hy  an 
antique  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  a  magnificent  and  large  Attic 
Belief  of  an  Equestrian  Combat^  in  the  same  collection,  closely 
resembling  [the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  but  even  excelling  them 
in  excellence  of  workmanship.  —  A  specially  characteristic  example 
of  Athenian  art  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Standing  Discobolus  in  the  Sala 
della  Biga  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Myronian  stage  of  art,  if  we  may  use  that  expression,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  stages  that  followed.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
Statues  of  Amazons y  of  which  many  replicas  (some  very  poor)  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Roman  museums.  The  earliest  type  represents  a 
wounded  Amazon  quitting  the  battle  and  advancing  painfully,  with 
her  right  hand  resting  on  her  spear.  In  a  later  type  the  exhausted  and 
vanquished  Amazon  appears  in  a  stationary  attitude,  with  her  right 
arm  resting  on  her  head.  This  latter  type  is  due  to  Polycletus, 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  earlier  Attic  Amazon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Mattel  Amazon,  whose  attitude  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  is  a  later  modification  of  the  type 
of  Polycletus.  Polycletus  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Argive 
Bronte  Sculptors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  was  also 
extolled  as  a  teacher,  following  fixed  formulae  for  the  attitudes  and 
proportions  of  his  statues,  and  enjoining  them  upon  his  pupils.  His 
DoryphoruSj  surnamed  the  'Canon',  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  art; 
and  his  Dicidumenus  was  a  counterpart  to  it.  The  Doryphorus  leans 
his  weight  on  his  right  foot,-  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear; 
the  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  side,  in  an  attitude  of  attention ; 
the  right  arm  hangs  down,  while  the  left  hand  grasps  a  spear  resting 
on  the  shoulder.  The  Diadumenus  is  in  a  similar  attitude;  the 
head  is  also  turned  to  the  side,  but  with  a  more  marked  movement; 
the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fastening  a  fillet  round 
the  head.  The  proportions  of  the  two  statues  are  harmonious  and 
attractive,  but  scarcely  so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in  vogue,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  following  generations  found  them 
a  little  heavy.  We  are  aUo  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  the  ancient 
writers  on  art  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  attitude  which 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  of  the  sameness  with  which 
his  statues  are  charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that  of  the  Dory- 
phorus and  the  Diadumenus,  which  also  recurs  in  his  Amazon.  Its 
essence  is  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  while  the  quiet,  well-considered, 
and  harmonious  movement  of  the  body  serves  to  throw  into  prom- 
inence the  powerful  beauty  of  the  frame,  its  carefully  calculated 
symmetry,  and  the  normal  proportions  of  the  whole  a^v^  ^1  "Cw^ 
individual  parts,  and  also  allows  the  most  de\\.Q,«.\;&  wv^  ^o^'^IJ^^i 
finished  execution  of  details.  To  our  modwii  ia^^l^  <\v^  Xi^vcv-V^i  ^^ 
these  statues  seems,  indeed^  of  a  somewlistt  0'^fei-iivvjL^<i.\J\^^  ^'^^  «s««v 
coarse  type,  and  we  are  better  able  to  8ympat^\ie  vi\\\^  t'^^ik  xsv^^^tt^XSv 
BAJSDEias,    Italy  11.     13th  Edition.  ^ 
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criticism  passed  upon  them  by  writers  of  a  little  later  date  than 
with  nnqnalifled  praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and  attraottve 
beauty.  But  it  is  in  precisely  such  works  as  these  that  the  desired 
effect  depends  upon  that  supreme  finish  which  Polycletus  is  said  to 
have  declared  was  the  real  secret  of  art.  Unfortunately  ve  possess 
neither  an  original  work  of  this  artist  nor  any  copy  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  perfection 
of  execution. 

In  the  4ih  Century  B,C.  the  most  famous  artists  were  SeopaSy 
Ptaxiteles,  and  (towards  the  end)  hysippus  of  Sikyon. 

ScopAs  was  among  the  sculptors  employed  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  upon  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus ,  the  sculptured 
fragments  from  whiv:h  dominate  our  conceptions  of  the  art  of  that 
epoch,  just  as  the  Parthenon  sculptures  do  for  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  sculptures  from  Olympia  and  ^Eglna  for  a  still  earlier  epoch. 
Few  extant  works  have  as  yet  been  traced  with  certainty  to  the  chisel 
of  Scopas.  In  Rome  the  most  important  is  a  Head  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  placed  upon  an  antique  statue  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long. This  head,  radiant  with  intelligent  life,  recalls  the  style  of  the 
Vatican  Meleager  but  is  incomparably  finer. 

Comparison  with  the  Mausoleum  sculptures  indicates  that  the 
beautiful  group  to  which  the  Poiquino  belongs,  dates  also  from  this 
epoch.  Rome  possesses  only  a  few  fragments  from  replicas  of  this 
group.  Bernini  asserted  that  the  sadly  mutilated  fragment  by  the 
Palazzo  Braschi  was  the  best  antique  sculpture  known  to  him.  The 
fragments  in  the  Vatican  are  more  conveniently  studied. 

Tender  beauty  and  grace  were  the  divine  attributes  of  PaAxi- 
TELES  and  the  family  of  whom  he  was  chief.  At  the  time  when 
Athens,  weary  of  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for 
peace,  one  of  the  famUy,  Cephisodgtus  the  Elder,  produced  his 
Irene  and  Plutus,  the  goddess  of  peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  in- 
fantine god  of  riches,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs  to  a  succeeding  generation. 
Above  all  his  Aphrodite  in  Cnidos,  his  Eros  in  Thespia,  and  his  ScUyr 
were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  antiquity ;  and  now  that  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  have  yielded  his  Hermes  to  our  eyes,  we  can  under- 
stand and  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time 
this  single  authenticated  original  of  the  great  master  shows  us  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  copies  of  his  works, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  our  museums  and  so  often  destitute  of 
charm.  The  sons  of  Praxiteles,  Cephisodotus  the  Younger  and  Ti- 
marchuSy  were  also  celebrated  as  sculptors. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Scopas  was  Leochabes,  whose 

chief  work  was  the  group  of  Ganymede  borne  to  Olympus  by  the 

eagle.     Recent  investigations  have  tended   to  refer  to  the  same 

epoch  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  most  famous  statue  in  Rome.    This 

beautiful  work  has  long  been  held  to  date  from  a  much  later  period; 
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it  was  supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as  the  god  of  slaughter,  shout- 
ing aloud,  and  holding  the  SBgls  in  his  left  hand,  and  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  marble  replica  of  a  bronze  original,  that  had  been  created 
as  a  memorial  of  the  repulse  of  the  Gallic  invaders  from  Delphi  in 
278  B.C.  But  the  foundations  on  which  this  theory  was  built  up 
have  been  shaken.  It  Is  more  probable  that  the  god,  advancing 
slowly,  raised  his  bow  with  a  threatening  gesture.  The  points  which 
most  seriously  interfere  with  our  interpretation  of  the  statue  are 
due  to  the  modern  restorer,  who  has  turned  the  left  hand  too  far 
out  and  has  raised  the  right  hand  too  high ;  while  the  ancient  sculp- 
tor who  carved  this  figure  has  erred  in  substituting  a  heightened 
elegance  in  the  forms  for  the  powerful  *pathos*  that  signalized  his 
model.  The  Steinhduser  Head,  at  B&le,  essentially  agrees  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  in  point  of  type,  and,  though  it  has  suffered  great- 
ly from  unsuccessful  restoration,  shows  unmistakable  affinities  with 
the  epoch  of  Scopas.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  as  it  is,  may  reconstruct  an  original  for  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mausoleum  sculptures.  But  the  statue  as 
we  have  it  is  none  the  less  a  precious  possession.  No  one  need  be 
ashamed  of  receiving  from  it ,  as  Goethe  did,  a  deep  and  inspiring 
impression. 

It  is  said  that  Alexandbb  thb  Gbeat  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  in  sculpture  to  no  one  but  Ltsippus  of  Sikyon 
in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  may  be  as- 
sociated a  revolution  in  taste  that  culminated  in  this  period.  Before 
the  magnificent  marble  replica  of  his  Apoxyomenos,  the  original  of 
which  was  in  bronze,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  expression  of  an 
absolutely  new  epoch.  We  behold  a  strikingly  tall  and  slender 
youth,  with  a  small  head  poised  on  a  long  neck,  unconstrained  and 
free  in  his  motions ,  with  feet  placed  far  apart,  in  a  manner  well 
adapted  to  the  general  motive.  The  effect  depends  upon  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  youthful  figure  in  itself  and  on  the  charm  of 
the  vigorous  motion  beneath  the  apparent  repose.  We  almost  see 
the  left  hand  moving,  the  lissom  body  swaying  above  the  hips,  the 
whole  figure  displaying  an  elastic  play  of  muscles.  The  hair  has  a 
style  and  beauty  of  its  own,  though  the  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be 
traced.  The  forehead  projects  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated 
by  cross-lines.  The  advance  in  art  that  is  marked  by  this  figure 
may  be  easily  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  statue  in  the 
style  of  Polycletus  in  the  same  hall  of  the  Vatican.  The  proportions 
are  more  slender,  while  all  the  forms  have  become  richer,  more 
complex,  and  more  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  nobler  and 
more  natural.  Lysippus,  like  Myron,  was  famous  as  an  animal  sculp- 
tor and  also,  unlike  Praxiteles,  carved  many  portraits.  He  is  said  to 
have  produced  1600  works,  including  large  groups,  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariots,  hunts,  liotva,  ^q%%,wv\«^«^ 
bold  personifications  such  as  that  of  ITairos,  0T"P«Aa\Tv%O"^^^^^sa:^Vi. 
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Not  only  their  contemporaries  but  also  their  immediate  posterity 
agreed  thatLysippus  and  the  painter  Apblles  had  reached  the  highest  • 
attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence  of  Lysippus  "was 
much  more  powerful  with  the  artists  of  the  following  century  than  the 
influence  of  Praxiteles.  The  fine  Colossal  Figures  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
convey  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Lysippus  and 
his  followers  treated  their  numerous  colossal  works.  Among  his 
sons  and  pupils,  Laippus^  Bcedas,  and  EuthycrateSj  the  last  was 
most  highly  esteemed. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
—  the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded,  mighty  monarchies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  arid  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  vied ,  in  the  splendours  of  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  victorious  monarchs 
were  her  favourite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contrivance 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendours  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
The  traditions  of  the  Periclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  cities,  now 
the  emporiums  of  the  world's  commerce:  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamum^  arid  Rhodes.  —  As  an 
example  of  what  Greek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  Egypt,  we 
may  niention  the  reclining  figure  of  the  River  Ood  of  the  Nile.  Around 
this  colossal  personage,  so  benignant  in  aspect,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace,  sixteen  cherub- like  children.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  cubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  with 
perennial  fruitfuluess.  The  types  of  Isis  and  Harpccrates  also,  of 
course,  were  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
one  Eutychidesj  represented  the  city  of  Antioch  in  a  group  of  con- 
siderable grace.  The  tutelary  deity  (Tyche)  of  the  city  is  seated  on 
a  rock.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  ears  of  corn,  and  on  her  head 
she  wears  a  mural  crown ;  while  at  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of 
a  youth  rising  out  of  the  earth,  the  river-god  Orontes  (the  river 
actually  flows  underground  for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  Pbrgamum  celebrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 

over  the  Celts.    The  statue  of  the  Dying  Gaul  (the  so-called  'Dying 

OJadiator*)  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Group  of  Gauls  in 

tlie  Museo  Boncawpagni  are  most  impressive  e:La.m^\ei%  Qt  the  man- 

/jer  in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  t\\eme.T\ift  woT^etw\i^T\>^rsA\i, 

differing  widely  a3  he  did  in  physique,  oostume,  wv^ 'Vi^'v^  ^xovsv 
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the  Greek,  was  a  study  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  sculptor,  and 
was  reproduced  with  physiological  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  . 
that  the  fame  of  the  victor  might  be  magnified  to  the  utmost,  the 
sculptor  sought  to  emhody  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  character 
of  the  vanquished:  his  ill-trained  but  chivalrous  valour,  his 
inflexible  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer  disgrace.  So  late 
as  the  4th  century  A.D.  there  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
a  votive  offering  of  King  Attalus  in  the  shapo  of  a  group  with 
numerous  figures  representing  the  struggles  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Persians,  and  of  Attalus  himself  with  the  Celts.  Figures  in  the  col- 
lections of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples  have  been  recognised  as  copied 
from  these  groups.  The  largest  extant  work  of  Pergamenian  art  is 
the  Oimts'  Frieze,  executed  under  Eumenes  II.  (197-159  B.C.), 
the  successor  of  Attalus  I.  The  remains  of  this  huge  work  are  now 
in  Berlin.  —  Rome,  as  is  well  known,  stood  in  very  close  relations 
with  Pergamum  and  Rhodes ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  interested 
in  Hellenic  culture  were  especially  attracted  by  Rhodes,  where  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  intelligently  fostered  and  skilfully  and  pros- 
perously practised.  The  bronze  colossus  of  the  Rhodian  god  of 
the  Sun,  105  ft.  in  height,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Its  execution  occupied  the  Rhodian  Chares  of  Lindos,  a 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  for  twelve  years. 

The  so-called  Famese  Bull,  by  Apollonius  and  Taurisous  ot 
Tralles,  stood  in  Rhodes  until  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  C.  Asi- 
nius  PoUio.    This  huge  marble  group  produces  its  striking  and 
penetrating  effect  by  the  boldness  with  which  architectonic  and 
plastic  principles  are  united  in  its  composition.    In  the  complexity 
and  richness  of  the  accessory  details  and  in  many  other  points  it 
is  closely  allied  with  the  Pergamenian  Giants'  Frieze.    Probably 
about  the  same  period  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons,  by  Agesander  and  his  sons  Athbnodorus  and  Poltdorus, 
was  also  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome.    Since  the  days  of  Winckel- 
mann,  who  assigned  it  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Lessing, 
who  maintained  that  it  belonged  rather  to  that  of  Titus,  there  has 
been  a  constantly  recurring  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  this  group. 
Lessing's  view  finds  few  modern  supporters.    A  third  view,  viz. 
that  the  Laocoon  dates  from  about  100  B.  C.  or  a  little  earlier,  will 
probably  soon  come  to  be  generally  accepted.   Inscriptions  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  artists  have  been  found,  written  in  letters, 
the  form  of  which  refers  them  to  this  date.    The  group,  moreover, 
is  not  composed  in  the  style  of  a  genuinely  and  purely  plastic  work^ 
but  rather  in  the  style  of  a  relief,  a  pec\ilv.«.T\t^  >^^\.  ^\%s\.  «:s^^^'«.»» 
about  this  date.   Finally  there  ia  an  o\>v\o\i^Tft\»XAft^^^'^^'^"^"*'^^'^ 
the  Laocoon  and  the  large  Giants*  Frieze.  \\.\i%.^  \Xv'6x^'vQte^>a'^'s«^^'^Y^, 
eluded,  i/»Oiig-h  not  without  oppoBYtioiv,  t\ia\.t\ife\^^^^^^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
in  date  to  the  Pergamenian  frieze. 
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The  lint  living  Greek  artists  witli  whom  the  Romans  eame  into 
anything  like  freqnent  intercoorse  flourished  at  this  period.  Onl- 
tivated  and  wealthy  Romans  not  only  purchased  ancient  statues 
but  also  ordered  new  works  of  art  from  the  contemporary  artists. 
These  orders  were  frequently  for  actual  or  alleged  original  works 
but  quite  commonly  also  for  copies  or  replicas  or  modiflcationB  of 
famous  earlier  works.  The  close  of  the  Republic  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  the  period  at  which  copies 
were  most  common  and  best.  Rome  Itself  must  have  contained 
flourishing  studios,  mainly  occupied  in  producing  copies  and  repli- 
cas of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes. 

Among  the  celebrated  artists  who  apparently  worked  in  Rome 
were  Pasitb^s,  a  native  of  Lower  Italy  and  a  contemporary  of 
Pompey,  and  Askssilaos.  No  work  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Pasiteles  is  known  to  us.  His  pupil  Stephanos  was  the  sculptor 
of  a  Statue  of  a  Touthj  in  the  Yilla  Albani,  a  work  closely  repro- 
ducing an  ancient  Greek  model,  or,  at  least,  very  closely  related 
to  some  such  model.  Mbmblaus,  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  produced 
the  beautiful  group  in  the  Museo  Boncampagni  of  which  so  many 
different  explanations  have  been  given,  but  usually  described  as 
Elecira  and  Orestesj  or  Penelope  and  Telemachus. 

The  Augustan  Aob  was  a  period  of  enlightened  patronage  not 
only  for  poets  and  other  writers ;  art  and  the  artistic  handicrafts 
also  found  warm  and  intelligent  encouragement,  while  both  were 
assisted  by  reference  to  the  best  models  of  earlier  date.  Portraiture 
was  a  branch  of  art  which  must  always  have  strongly  appealed  to 
the  Romans,  both  from  their  whole  character  and  from  their  habits 
of  life.  The  Etruscans j  the  first  teachers  of  Rome,  have  bequeathed 
to  us  a  large  number  of  plastic  portraits,  which,  though  neyer 
dignified  in  style,  are  often  highly  characteristic.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  there  were  many  portraits  faithful  both  to  nature  and 
to  the  individual  among  the  Imagines,  or  painted  waxen  likenesses 
of  ancestors,  which  were  preserved  in  special  shrines  as  treasures 
and  carried  at  the  head  of  solemn  funeral  processions.  Greek  artists 
in  Rome,  and  others  who,  though  not  Greek  by  birth,  became  so 
by  study  and  ambition,  attained  a  high  eminence  In  portraiture. 
The  splendid  Statiie  of  Augustus  from  Prima  Porta  may  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  artistic  ambitions  of  the  Augustan  Age.  The 
emperor  stands  in  a  tranquil  attitude,  self-possessed  but  observing 
every  external  convenance ;  in  the  act  of  speaking,  he  retains  a 
serious  alert  expression  on  his  countenance,  which  has  learned  to 
conceal  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  external  effect  is 
half  Greek,  half  Roman.  Greek  forms  appear  in  the  reliefs  on  the 
cuirass,  narrating  with  the  exactitude  of  a  document  the  god-given 
triumphs  over  the  Parthians  and  the  Geltiberians.  From  these  it 
>>o«  been  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  statue  was  carved  about 
r  17 B.C.    It  is  very  interesting  to  com^ax^ \Xi^  Qth^r  por- 
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traits  of  An^tistiis  wjtb  this  sUtue,  and  to  teek  ont  tlie  likenoBBei 
of  princea  and  princeasea  of  the  JnllaD  house.  Many  of  the  he&da, 
Bspocially  a.mong  thp  fomaU  nn?mb©r3  of  the  family,  wUl  recall 
types  that  are  still  to  he  seeti  itmoTig  the  proud  inliahilants  of  Rotiie 
or  the  Homrvn  moantams^.  Another  famous  work  is  the  Brome 
EqueitHan  Statue  of  Marem  Aurdmn  on  the  Capitol,  The  frequently 
recurring  likeness  of  Caracalla  is  meat  mastedy;  tho  artist  BeetiiB 
te  have  fathomed  tho  inniost  depths  of  that  emperor^g  i^haraeter  anti 
to  re  present  him  in  his  TuenUl  and  physical  identity  with  a 
ruttlesB,  almost  hostile,  fiharpne^  of  ohservation.  The  art  of  por- 
traiture^  in  faut^  retained  so  higjh  a  level  bi  periods  when  every 
other  branch  of  art  seemed  devotod  to  decay^  that  so  keen  a  en  tic 
as  Btirckhurdi  was  almost  in  dined  to  helieve  in  a  aniveisal  de- 
generation of  the  human  race^  Tet^  after  allj  achieyement  in 
portraiture  U  one  of  the  chief  standards  by  which  to  estimate  goneral 
artistic  oapar.^ity. 

Only  less  attractive  than  the  poTtralte  are  the  plastic  represeut- 
ations  of  see  ties  from  actual  Eoman  life^  espoi^ialiy  those  celebrat- 
ing their  MiUiary  ExploiU.  The  hest  are  the  reliofs  on  tlie  Arch  of 
Titus  and  the  detailed,  absolutely  correct,  and  authoritative  scenos 
on  TTajan's  Column j  which  fielehrato  the  excellence  and  hravery 
of  the  Roman  army  and  all  its  marches ,  labours ,  battles ,  man- 
ffiuvrea,  and  successes.  The^e  are  infinitaly  more  attractive  than 
the  artificial  and  essentially  false  hot- house  productions  of  the 
preceding  eclectic  period  tinder  HadiuaWj  in  whirh  everything,  old 
or  new,  was  imitated  and  pretsntlously  reproduced.  The  portrait  of 
the  soldierly  Trajan  Is  far  more  attractive  than  that  oi'  the  vain 
dilettante  Hadrian  or  of  his  beautiful  favonrite  AniiTioui,  in  which 
a  somewhat  lugnbrions  solemnity  is  combined  with  a  smooth  and 
BUperfloial  elegance* 

Finally  there  remain  to  he  noticed  the  Sa&oophaoi^  which  ^  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  teliefsjare  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa^ 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  from  the  old 
Roman  time  is  the  Safix>phagus  of  L,  Cornelius  Scipio  Barhatus  iu 
the  Museum  of  the  Vatican*  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
ityleof  ornamentation^  ami  is  almost  the  eounterpartuf  an  altar  still 
standing  in  Pompeii,  It  is  qtiite  consistent  with  the  rellgLOOs  ideas 
of  antitjuity  that  sepulchral  monuments  should  thus  borrow  their 
form  and  ornaments  from  sacred  struiUurea;  and  all  sari^ophagi  which 
h&ve  been  discovered  within  the  sphere  of  Greek  in  A  u  once  show 
a  distinctly  monumental  or  architocionic  treatment-  The  Roman 
sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with  adaptations 
f rom  the  funeral  tims  of  Etruda,  They  give  fligna^  however,  of  an 
independent  development,  and  although  imiluding  a  diversity  ef 
shapes  and  decoration,  have  for  the  most  part  their  bas-relveCft  ^^- 
ranged  on  the  front  and  sides  (and,  where  eittaOTAiw^t^  TA^XNj\,5i'%%»  ^^ 
effect  waa  desiderated^  on  the  back  aUo^  ae  a,  Mftia  est  ^i^^^.  *^^ 
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naturally  endeayours  to  trace  in  tlio  decoratibn  bestowed  on  ibJase 
repositories  of  tlie  dead,  some  indication  of  their  purpose.  In  many 
instances,  howeyer,  it  is  evident  that  appropriateness  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  end  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  to 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  careering  round  the  goal  in  the  circus.  In 
such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are  taught  to  reflect 
on  the  inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and  maturity  suc- 
ceeded by  decay.  As  Hylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs,  and 
Ganymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  rapt  from  its 
earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recall  the  virtues  of  such 
as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ;  sleep- 
ing Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while  Ariadne 
discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene  present  death 
itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the  other  hand  scenes  of 
Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  allusions  to  the  future 
state ;  scarcely  more  obvious  is  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs  of 
Nereids,  Medeas,  and  many  other  subjeots ;  and  rarely  does  any  re- 
ference of  a  distinctly  personal  character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague 
allusion  to  life  and  death.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarco- 
phagi were  made  in  large  numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  require- 
ments. A  somewhat  extraordinary  expedient  for  introducing  a 
reference  to  particular  individuals,  was  that  of  bestowing  the  linea- 
ments of  the  departed  upon  such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made 
to  figure  in  these  reliefs.  Thus  it  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased 
in  such  mythical  personages  as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  Phsedra  herself.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  these  reliefs  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently 
made  after  one  model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effeoted 
by  the  introduction  or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing 
nevertheless  more  or  less  of  artistic  intelligence  and  resource.  They 
form  a  group  displaying  the  established  forms  and  traditional 
models,  which  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motive  are  the 
worthy  inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  even  as  Roman  works,  are  by  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
must  not,  however,  bo  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  upon  the  sarcophagus,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  light  of  day,  but  would  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  light  might  but  for 
a  moment  reveal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
the  object  was  to  give  prominence  to  leading  features,  without  an 
overscrupulous  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained 
with  a  success  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  introduction  ot  Wie  aa.T«i^V?L%\jA  ^.^  ^<^»tsL\\Md 
aboro  was  coev&l  with  a  mode  of  "buriaV  v?^Ag\i  "Nie^^iwa^.  ^^  Ui^Kt^ssL 
'"  ^"n^erial  times;  otherwise  the  aitistic mexV\.%  ^i >uV^^^ ^^w«asflB}» 
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might  well  have  misled  us  in  computing  tbeii  age.  The  great 
majority  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  2ud  and  3rd  centuries 
after  Christ,  or  to  an  even  later  period. 

The  Early  CkrUUan  Sarcophagi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagan  models.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  these  in- 
conspicuous memorials  should  have  contributed  to  the  revival  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Niccold  Pisano  found  a  fertile  source  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa ;  nor 
did  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  models. 

Raphael  was  not  blind  to  the  very  various  degrees  of  excellence 
displayed  by  the  sculptures  in  Rome,  and  he  sought  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  in  the  pages  of  history.  But  all  Roman  buildings 
seemed  to  him  alike  admirable,  no  matter  from  what  period  they 
dated.  In  fact,  Roman  Abchitbctube  in  all  its  manifestations  has 
consistently  moved  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  both  artists 
and  architects  —  its  masses  are  so  grand,  its  ground-plans  so  simple 
and  so  well  adapted  to  their  ends,  the  methods  used  with  suoh  clear 
appreciation  of  their  possibilities  are  so  imposing,  the  forms  and 
decorations  at  its  disposal  so  unusually  rich. 

The  specifically  Roman  architecture  found  its  more  immediate 
models  in  the  Hellenistic  countries  and  cities,  just  as  the  specifically 
Roman  plastic  arts  had  found  them.  Probably  we  regard  a  good 
deal  as  peculiarly  Roman  simply  because  we  have  never  seen  its 
Hellenistic  patterns.  The  student  familiar  with  the  three  orders  of 
architecture,  viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  Athens,  and  comparing  these  examples  with  their  reproduc- 
tions in  Rome,  will  detect  with  some  misgivings  a  divergence  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  either  in  forms  of  worship  or 
in  the  general  scope  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with 
flights  of  steps  in  front).  The  delicate  modelling  of  the  best  period 
of  Oreek  art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplified,  and  so  denuded 
of  its  true  artistic  significance  —  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of 
the  handicraftsman  —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly 
confused.  Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion 
of  superficial  decoration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony 
pervading  and  animating  the  Greek  structure,  whether  as  a  whole  or 
in  its  minutest  detail,  which  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  for  example. 
—  But  in  many  instances  the  process  of  borrowing  from  buildings 
in  Asia  Minor  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  or  from  Hellenistic  buildings, 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  all  its  steps,  though  the  simpliflcations  and 
generalizations  due  to  the  Roman  architects  are  no  less  apparent. 

The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour 
with  the  Romans,  and  where  they  appear,  it  is  rathe^i  V£^^3eL^^'^^'«^ 
of  mural  columns  than  entire  shatts.    T\ie  exjc^mXfc  \a.^et  '^^  "^^ 
shaft  wsB  thus  Mcriflced,  the  capitala  ^eie  woX.  \iVC^N^:^  ^^■^si<y8^^^^ 
and  the  Doric  oolnmn  instead  of  spxiiigmg,  aa^\\>Q.>Ct^^^^^^^>?^^'^^!^^^ 
from  the  flooring  received  a  sepatate  "bflL^e^.   TYve  Tuaca-a  ^^  »^  ^ 
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order,  a  very  early  attempt  to  originate  a  new  style,  olosely  related 
to  the  Doric,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  attempts  to  supersede  oi 
modify  the  Doric  order.  The  favonrite  style  was  the  more  ornate 
Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thought  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  or- 
nament by  superimposing  the  volute  and  abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital 
upon  the  capital  already  veiled  with  the  graceful  form  of  the  acan- 
thus leaf,  thus  forming  the  so-called  Composite  capital.  The 
entablature  of  the  earlier  orders  is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric 
the  architrave  rests  on  the  column  and  is  unarticulated,  while  the 
frieze  above  the  architrave  receives  the  triglyphs  at  short ,  regular 
intervals.  The  Ionic  architrave  on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into 
three  horizontal  courses,  the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The 
Corinthian  entablature  resembles  the  Ionic,  but  the  cornice  is  more 
richly  articulated,  corbels  are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and 
the  whole  is  richly  wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  or- 
namentation. The  Romans  attempted  still  farther  to  embellish  the 
entablature  and  cornice,  by  combining  the  dog-tooth  moulding  of 
the  Ionic  style  with  the  Corinthian  corbels. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  or  truly  useful  investigation  of  the 
peculiarities  and  varieties  of  Roman  architecture  demands  much  more 
time  and  much  more  study  than  the  ordinary  traveller  can  usually 
afford.  He  must  therefore  content  himself  with  a  few  general  im- 
pressions. The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of 
old  Rome  is  unquestionably  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  owing  its  present  characteristic  form  to  Had- 
rian. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  circle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
failing, overwhelming  effect.  It  resembles  a  sudden  revelation,  that 
teaches  more  than  prolonged  study. 

Both  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  architecture  and  in  inspect- 
ing the  works  of  plastic  art,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  the  greatest  and  best  examples,  and  not 
to  spend  himself  uselessly  in  the  minute  examination  of  every  work 
that  comes  within  his  ken.  The  above  sketch  has  been  penned  to 
assist  the  reader  to  roach  this  attitude.  The  endeavour  has  not  been 
to  fetter  his  judgment,  but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and 
stimulate  his  interest  as  to  give  him  that  self-reliance  which  alone 
will  arouse  in  him  an  intelligent  interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  what  he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in 
empty  or  mere  conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone 
will  experience  the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the 
o'ontemplation  of  these  treasures,  who  rely  u]jon  their  own  judgment 
and  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  ot  t\vevi  -^ei^^e^Wnrft^. 
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MEDIAEVAL  AKD  MODERN. 
Bj  Vtt^L  Anton  Springeft 

Eome  as  Mlstresfl  of  tb&  VorH  became  the  centre  af  contempora- 
neous culture.  Alt  bad  found  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greet?©  as 
fitting  tribute  io  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  acctimulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured^  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artiste^ 
and  thefj  liberal  patron*  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion ,  and  determined  the  destinieii  of  art.  Down  to  mediaeval 
times  Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  *Oaput  miindi'« 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  cUim  to  supremacy  in  another  lei^lm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  &&  the  ancient  iraditioni  were 
gradually  outlived,  llnally  fell  luto  neglect.  5n  more  recent^  as 
in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
come of  her  individuality,  an  art  pecmliar  to  and  a  part  of  herself* 
Her  destiny  seetnfl  to  have  been  to  gather  from  external  souri'es 
tbe  wealth  in  which  she  revelled,  with  the  difference  that  while 
ancient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  niagniilceiit  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day,  in  later  times  the  artli^t  found  in  Home  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration ,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
peTfection  reflected  in  the  da^alitig  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries ,  however ,  elapsed  ere  Kome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence* A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when,  animated  with  a  new 
Life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renal asatjce ,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  16th  century,  not  the  glories  of 
the  HenaisBSnceT  that  ^ve  to  the  Eome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re* 
ceived  at  the  hand  of  her  art^hitects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  di  sen  chanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

The  protracted  siispenaion  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  baa  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.     For 
fieveral  centuries  the  towns  of  Tuscany  were  the  privu-A^^V  ^^feci?wfe%  tt^. 
a  nataral  art  life*    But  just  as  in  Rome  lta\\Bii\  a-tx.  i^"\\\fc^a^  '^'^^ 
most  sfgnjil  trhiwphs  in  the  persona  of  Rap\i^e\  M^dLWLf\^'&^  kvk%<!^*a 
snd (ha  losBt&rg of  th&t period  :  so  in  Roman  gioxiw^^ftftni^'^'^'^'*-^'^^'^^^ 
£la/i  Art  Srst  took  r&oi  and  attained  to  lis  mc>Bt.  \m^ftt:^*»X  ^"^"^"^^ 
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sions.    In  Rome  then  ive  find  the  strongest  indncements  as  well  as 
the  richest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Early  duriatiaii  Art. 

In  the  4th  century  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A 
new  era  in  art  was  inaugurated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the 
abrupt  extinction  of  the  pagan  ^rt  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  that  it  was 
suddenly  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  provided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
acceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  The  heathen  rulers  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society ,  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  art  of  the  early  Christians  presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  The  Roman  Cata- 
combs afford  abundant  proof  of  this.  Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  —  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  )arly  Christians ;  bnt  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g.  the  Catacomb  of  Nleo- 
medus  and  that  of  Flavia  DomiiilUiy,  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.  The  Christian  community, 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.  Chr'st  represented  as  the  (]KM>d 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are'  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.  Even  the  Sabcophaous 
ScuLrTUB£  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
new  style  declared  itself  in  painting,  which,  like  other  branches  of 
imitative  art,  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Architecture  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectural  forms,  painting  acquires 
obaraeter. 
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The  term  Basilica  is  understood  to  apply  to  Christian  temples 
up  to  the  10th  century.  The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  that  suggested  by  a  common  name  subsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edifices  and  the  forensic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  The  latter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  law  and  places  of  public  meet- 
ing. They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  forum,  but  have  nothing,  whether  of 
origin  or  form ,  essentially  in  common  with  the  early  Christian 
temple  or  church.  These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  to 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  the  old  Roman  basilica 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  Christian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  the  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  destination,  and  in  individual  oases  have  been 
restored;  while  the  other  will  be  justified  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  which 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  source  than  that  of 
the  old  Roman  basilica.  Neither  did  the  temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  built  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
church  of  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano,  of  the  6th  century,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use.  The  Chris- 
tian basilica  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman 
dwelling-house,  where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  The  plan  for  future  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  extending  the  proportions  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  church  of  San  CUmente  in  Rome  is  relatively  the  most  perfect 
example  existing  of  the  architectural  properties  and  internal  arran- 
gement of  the  early  Christian  basilica.  A  small  portico  supported 
by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (atrium)^  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  (cantharus).  The  eastern  colon- 
nade leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which  was  usually  divi- 
ded into  three  aisles.  Two  rows  of  columns  divide  the  side  aisles 
from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave ;  the  nave 
and  aisles,  abut  upon  a  half  circle  or  apse.  At  right  angles  to 
these  aisles,  between  them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transept,'  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars,  and  in  front  of  it, 
enclosed  by  rails  or  caneelliy  was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  (amhones),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel,  the  other 
the  Epistles.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  little 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  external  architecture  of  these  early 
Christian  basilicas ,  the  most  impressive  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  interior.  And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  mediaeval  times, 
a  ready  expedient  for  supplying  decorative  material  was  adopted  in 
the  plunder  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  CoVxjlWvtv?.  ^«\.^  ^wx\^\ 
off  and  set  up  in  Christian  churches  ^U\iOU^  te%w^  ^.^  ^w\^^J^V?i 
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of  material  or  consistency  of  style.  Thus  in  the  ehurches  of  Sania 
Maria  in  Trastevere  and  8an  Lorenzo  Fiu)ri  le  Mura  are  to  be  teen 
pillars  of  different  material  and  workmanship.  The  ehurches  of  Santa 
Sabinaj  Santa  Maria  Maggiote,  and  others  give  eyidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Grosses  and  lustres  in  metal ,  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  these  interiors.  But 
the  principal  decoratiye  featore  were  the  pictures  in  mosaie  whieh 
covered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  aich  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Triumphal  Ardi).  Thefie 
Mosaic  Pictvbbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  conoemed, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.  In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  well  as  austere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.  In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  fox  the 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop- 
ular mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Pudenziana.  They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  Santa  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples ;  while 
those  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiort  and  Santa  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th 
century.  The  mosaics  in  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum 
(526-30)  may  be  pronounced  the  most  beautiful. 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Borne;  but 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.  Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the  popes  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  especially  Leo  m., 
did  good  service  in  church  decoration.  But  during  this  periiod 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.  The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  Santa  PrassedCj  9th  century)  of  combining 
piers  with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  walls  and  of 
connecting  these  with  transverse  arches  was  not  repeated.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  mosaics  (^Santa  Prassede,  Santi  Nereo  ed  AchiUeOf 
San  Marco'),  that,  while  they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
cardo  —  which  in  1084  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarteT  of 
the  city,  extending  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lateran  and  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  5ie 
construction  of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  city.  In 
^267 BrancaleouQ  demolished  160  of  these  strongholds,  the  minority 
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of  which  had  heen  erected  on  the  mins  of  some  monument  of  an- 
tiquity. The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early  mediffival 
architectuie  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  di  Pilato  or  di  Rienzi  (p.  273). 
Built  by  one  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescentius  (probably  in  the  11th  or 
12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble  fragments 
apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  i2th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  ^Magister  Romanus'  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tive  art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true ,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  however,  resort  id  the  depredations 
of  a  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  out  oi  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf,  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaics  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways  i  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture;  they 
fill  the  flutings  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  support  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Cosmato  Wobk,  a  name 
derived  from  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  the  mosaic 
floorings  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  MaggiorCj  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
verCj  and  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura  (12th  century).  San  CUmente 
and  San  Qiorgio  in  Vdahro  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Cosmato  work 
and  San  Lorenzo  the  finest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in 
cloisters  (Santa  Sabina,  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  Is  in  the  convent 
of  San  Paolo  Fuori  (13th  century).  Cosmato  work  is  not  infrequently 
found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman 
work  is  connected  with  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  technical  detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such 
as  the  more  copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  with  those  of  San  Lorenzo  cannot 
be  accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaic  Painting 
of  apse  and  choir- arch  had  since  the  12th  century  successfully 
asserted  itself.  That  impress  ot  the  antique  borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  drawing  has  lost  its  incisiveness  as 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  and,  in  lieu  of  this,  receives 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  colour  and^e^W^^i^^Ttv^ssv^-^sX.. 
The  mosaics  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Matia  in  TTOAU'oett.^Ss^. 
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the  apse  ofSan  Clemtnte  (12tli  century),  those  in  the  altar-tribune  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  centniy),  and  finally  those  in  the  apse  of  Sctnta 
Maria  Maggiore,  the  work  of  Jacobus  Torriii  in  1295,  are  examples 
of  this  mosaic  painting.  —  Wall  Painting  also  came  once  more  into 
use,  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower  church 
of  San  Clemente  —  that  basilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  — And,  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
fined to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types,  the  numerous  Belfries  (the  best  is  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  mediaeval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century),  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalities  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  were  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominican 
friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  Ristoro  and 
FraSisto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  —  and  G'ioMo  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefaneschi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (Navicella)  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  paint  a 
Ci6oWMm(inpart  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto's  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  Cavallini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy at  the  papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
Benaissance.  To  Florence  belongs  the  exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten bow  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  emulation  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
study  of  the  Antique ;  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  artBrunelleschi  and  Donatello  became  familiar  with  those 
forms  in  which  they  were  wont  to  exT^ie^^  WicVi  w\.\a,X,\^  ^\vought, 
and  so  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  pa.t\ia  Vw  W^^  i^iXm  ^1  wt. 
Once  more  Rome  occupied  a  f oremoal  ^giV^t^^  Vcv  ^"^^ ^'^^^^^  ^1%s^ 
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when  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  a  Humanist,  vied  with  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  hooks  and  huilding.  He  was  hent  npou  a 
renovation  of  the  Vatican  Quarter;  his  ambition  was  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertained  designs  on 
the  St.  Peter's  pile  itself  and  contemplated  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  this  period  was  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  hegun 
by  Pietro  Barho  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.  (1464-71),  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  medieval  in  character.  Leon  BattUta  Albertiy 
who  resided  in  Rome  about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  may 
have  furnished  the  plans  for  this  palace.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Florentine  Bernardo  (di  Matteo)  Rossellino 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  extensive  building 
operations  of  Pope  Paul  II. ;  and  that  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
especially  as  represented  by  Oentile  da  Fabriano,  was  warmly  patron- 
ized by  that  pope. 

So  far  indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  neglect  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  individual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  however, 
immediately  at  hand,  which  should  give  effect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splen^ 
dour  in  every  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
SixTus  IV.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed  was  not  Baccio  Pon- 
tellij  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  a  son  of  Francesco  di  Domen- 
icOf  sumamed  11  CaprinOj  of  Settignano.  This  was  Amadeo  ox  Meo 
del  CaprinOj  who  came  to  Rome  in  1462  and  remained  there  in  the 
papal  service  until  1489.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1501.  The  build- 
ing of  £fant'  Agostino  and  San  Pietro  in  Montorio ,  as  well  as  the 
fa^es  otSanVApostoliiLiidSan  Pietro  in  Vincoliwete  from  his  plans. 
A  celebrated  work  of  this  period  is  the  Popes'  private  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  called  after  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sistine  Chapely  which  owes 
its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architecture,  which  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  than  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and 
ceiling. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  favour  which  artists 
found  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Paintess  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  such  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  Sandro  Botticelli^  Filip^ 
pino  Lippi,  Domenico  OhirlandajOy   Cosimo  Rosselli;  and  from  the 
Umbrian  School  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luca  SignorelU^  along  with  Perugino  and  Pinturiechio.    An  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rom^ .  ka^Qw%%N. 
its  members  we  find  (1494)  Melozzo  da  JorR,  t\ifc  -^^.VxvXjei  ^1  ^1^^%^^ 
(transferred  to  canvas)  in  the  Vatican  OaYLet^  ,  Te^Te>%«i\NASv^  ^^^v 
foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.  — TYie  wl«vCvl\.\wv  ol  ^^^  'VoVa' 
Paintktffs  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  order  oi SVltw%\N  . ,  ^^^.^  ^\si«c^««^'^ 
Bamdekkr.    Italy  II.     J8th  Edit.  «k 
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ous  event  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  prevailing  point  of  view  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symbolically  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wall  are  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Pintnricchio,  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Signorelli, 
on  the  right  wall  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  Botticelli,  Ghlrlan- 
dajo,  Rosselli,  and  Perugino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  unable  to 
visit  Florence  before  going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these 
wall  paintings  their  especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to 
appreciate  the  descriptive  power  of  the  Florentines  and  will  be 
familiarised  with  the  field  subsequently  occupied  by  the  heroes  of 
Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  Sculptobs  ,  too ,  found  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  were  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  Antonto  Filarete^ 
are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological  imagery 
with  which  they  are  embellished ,  than  from  their  artistic  preten- 
sions, which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghibertfs  famous  gates. 
So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to  us  in 
marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  deco- 
ration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance  —  gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  15'ch  century. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  nnmber. 
These  monuments  —  perfected  in  Florence  and  naturalised  in  Rome 
mainly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  —  are  nearly  uniform,  vix.  a  sarcopha- 
gus surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
genii.  A  niche  or  panelled  screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  forms  the  usual  background.  The  majority  of  these  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  artist.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  the  sarcophagi,  as  with  the  ancient  Romans,  were  rather 
articles  of  manufacture  than  works  of  art,  made  wholesale  fashion 
after  some  favourite  pattern  and  bought  'ready  made',  a  com- 
mission being  given  to  the  sculptor  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased, 
to  which  would  be  added  the  armorial  bearings  with  inscription. 

With  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  (1417-31)  began  a  period  of 

special  favour  for  the  producers   of  Tapestry   and  Goldsmiths' 

WoBK;  and,  indeed,  the  minor  arts  generally  found  patrons  in  all 

the  popes  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  Calixtus  III. 

Paul  II.  especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  and  zesened 

many  ancient  works  from  destruction. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  B.ome  itv  \\ift  fe%.x\\«t  '^^kW^  ^1  ^i^ 
^6th   century  would  have  found  \i\mae\t  \iv  t\ie>  ^^^^ev^^  tA  WiW 
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tense  moyement  in  the  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi<-  ' 
tect,  Sculptor,  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  or 
less  grandeur.  So  far,  however,  Rome  did  not  in  this  respect  sur* 
pass  the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy ;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken.  During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu* 
ally  achioYed. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  haying  associated  with  Rome  three 
names,  Bramantej  Miehad  AngdOy  Baphaely  everlasting  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  three  men  who  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
(cinqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  successor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
splendid  a  reputation, — that  his  name  should  be  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times.  Leo  X. 
inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  value  or  to  use  his  inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  chief  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  8t.  Peter's,  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante's  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  vis,  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramante's  ideal . 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  court 
of  Santa  liiaria  deUa  Pace,  and  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the 
Vatican  (Cortile  di  San  Damaso)  are  all  by  Bramante.  The  Palazzo 
Oiraud  and  the  CaneUeiia  are  no  longer  ascribed  to  him  (comp. 
pp.  218,  304). 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  which  the  cinqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion,  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius  I 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  BiamaxiW*  TsA^\.\«eX.  ^T^\^<&^A 
served  to  mar  Michael  Angelo's  (1475-15^4^  BTH^Tecv^  e^^^xX.Vsv'^^Js^^ 
realm  of  Plastic  Art,    The  Tomh  of  Julius  II.,  \>e%\«v^VCVfc  ^^^ 
pope  wMBtUlUviDg,  was  to  consist  of  alaxge  de^U^Ve.^  «>^^'^'^^^'^ 
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'  statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 
angles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  chains. 
The  work,  however,  soon  came  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  yean 
after  its  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  chnrch  of  San 
Pietro  in  Yincoli,  where  it  now  stands,  deplorahly,  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  original  design.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 
figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  In  addition 
to  the  Moses,  Rome  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo:  thePt'etdt,  hadly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  Statue  of  Christ  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerra. 
The  former  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  ap- 
peals to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fresco  Painter  Michael  Angelo  figures  exclusively  in 
Rome.  Tradition  tells  us  how  loath  he  was  to  exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  imperious  JulintU. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  important  of  Bfi- 
chael  Angelo's  contributions  to  art.  They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture,  where  plastic 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.  These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  axe 
closely  akin  to  the  wall  paintings  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,  and  how  proclaimed ,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  illustrate.  In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.  Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  medlsBval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  pourtraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Savour's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).  The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which  mere  matters  of  fact  are  everywhere  subordinated  to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  MoreoTor 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
bis  vast  work,  ascending  by  flgutes,  svn^lft  8.iv^\Tv%\Q\s;:^^,tx«ta.the 

simply  decorative  margin  to  the  ciowniug  eUox^. Sxv  VX\ft  ^«ii\x^,  v^Ni^ 
^apt  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  t^a\.  XXi^  ^ti\\t^  ^QtX>j««!BM^ 
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afRliitefitiirally 5  bo  to  spea>^  self-supporting;  while  t^e  <^otnpo- 
sition  as  a  whol@  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  r«^soiuri:eB  i^ogetheT 
with  a  power  of  oTganisatlon  iunh  a$  (lo  other  Artist  baa  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  h  eh  older  will  not  c.oatlne  himsell'  eiteluslvely  to  the 
study  of  the  aeritral  picturea.  The  flgures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
detvorationa  are  replete  with  a  beauty  pemiiaT  to  tliemaelTes^ 

Of  the  ^La$i  Judgment^  begun  by  Michnel  Angelo  in  1634  and 
ufiYeiled  on  Clirletmas  Day^  1541.  it  is  difftcult^  owing  to  its  dilapi* 
dated  donditioUj  to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unertiiij^  audp- 
dty,  however,  with  whkh  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into 
every  r.onceivahle  attitude  and  movement^  must  command  a  mute  and 
amazed  atteution.  The  two  frescoaa  in  the  CappelUi  PnoUna  in  the 
Vatican  J  executed  at  a  later  period  (1560)^  reveal,  perhaps,  a  failing 
eye  but  give  no  evidence  of  failing  mi^ntal  power- 

With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  ia  asaociated 
that  of  Raphael  ( i4Bc]-l520)^  whose  youthful  genius  had  very 
early  denlared  itself^  0rst  in  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Konse 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoeH  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Coronation  of  the  Vtrgin  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammela  of  the  Umbrian  Bchool ;  the  e1fer,ts  of  hie  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  bis  Entomhnient  of  Ckrht  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  railed  Fomarina  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery ,  the  portraits  of  Navagero  and  Beainmno  in  the 
Palazzo  Doria^  the  Madanna  di  Foligno^  and  the  Tram  fig  uraihn^ 
the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery).  The  majority  of 
RaphaePa  easel- pictures  are  to  be  fo^nd  elsewhere  than  in  Kome. 

But  in  Rome  only  c^ould  Raphael  have  found  a  field  suited  to 
the  eiercise  of  his  highest  powefs  in  Ffiusco  PAiNriNa,  The 
inaral  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  popes  in  the  Vati^mn 
palace  ninst  first  be  noticed*  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these^ 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco  painting 
ne^er  completely  loses  its  decorative  character ;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  IGth  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatifian  the 
same  courtly  tone ,  the  same  pursuit  of  a  ens  nous  pleasures^  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existenc^e  ^  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties-  os:  press  ions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception ,  while  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Hnmaniits  did  not  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  paptl  oourt.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
refleeted  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael*  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  wimpliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  es eluded.  Political  as  well  ^ft  ^t^^sswiit 
allusions  are  not  wanting ,  while  ample  spafA  \a  i^iNOleii  \Q  ^fe  ^^' 
rlfl cation  of  the  Hum^niitlc  ideal.  FinaUYi  '^^^^  ^^  \&  >attt\v^  %^ 
w/nd  tfi^t  Raphael  was  conetantiy  compeU^i  to  ftufelat  Vs  ^^  ^TjTLiei^;^ 
cissofth&  &nomd  space,  io  study  the  s^paiata  i©q>iiia^^^^'^  ^^  ^ 
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and  ceiling,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  natore  and  extent  of  the 
restraints  imposed  npon  the  artist.  They  beset  him  indeed  on 
every  hand,  and  constantly  compel  him  to  alter  or  modify  his  design. 
Cnrionsly  enough  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  the  artist's  free  and  daring  will.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens,  as  well  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
the  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,  from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  matter 
suitable  for  pictorial  embodiment;  the  resolution  with  which  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  Quarter 
(the  so-called  Borgo")  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artist's  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration  extinguished  by  intercession 
of  the  pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striven  in  vain  to  imitate),  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teeming  with  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  first  Stanza,  the  Diipuia 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further ,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  fignres 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Disputa  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athens  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unpie3udLced  reader  will  need 
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a  hint  only  as  to  the  mental  attitude  he  should  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.  If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusively 
occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
«very  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these :  to  the 
wall  paintings  in  the  Oappella  degli  Spagnuoli  (Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural  and 
>  a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  his  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  such  for  example  as  Gas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  merit  due  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  r^earch  which  the  frescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  us.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  RaphaePs  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschological  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour ;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrow'ed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  in  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afford  any- 
thing but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  the  Logge  we  regret- 
fully trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  exam^\ea  ot  ^w«t^\2CT%k  ^^.» 
and  with  difficulty  recogDiee  the  summit  oiRa^\iae^^a«AX»\TVTSi«vsX»^^ 
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the  grievoiisly  injured  Taputries.  These  latter,  it  is  tme.  In  the 
detail  of  their  composition  may  be  studied  in  tiie  cartoons  now 
in  the  Kensington  Masenm;  but  the  sabordinate  deeorations,  mar- 
ginal arabesques  and  the  like  are  still  in  part  preserred  in  the  ori- 
ginal tapestries,  and  are  essential  to  the  festive  character  of  orna- 
mentation originally  designed  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  To  the  ten 
tapestries  so  long  known,  an  eleventh  disoovered  in  the  dep6t  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  added.  These  tapestries  were  to  have  adorned 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  chapel  walls  and  to  this  end  they 
must  correspond  with  the  companion  pictures :  that,  while  these  re- 
late the  history  of  Redemption,  they,  the  former,  should  poortimy  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  abiding  with  the  Church. 

In  apparently  irreconcileable  contrast  to  Raphael*s  woriu  in  the 
Vatican  we  have  his  frescoes  in  the  gay  Villa  Fame$ma,  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  awed  by  devotional  fervour,  sublime  aspiration, 
thought  earnest  and  profound ;  on  the  other  we  find  art  revelling  in 
the  joys  of  life,  each  form  radiant  with  an  ecstasy  of  innocent -mirth. 
Nevertheless  it  will  oost  no  great  effort  to  discern  in  the  Fameaiiu 
frescoes  the  impress  of  Raphael^s  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  a  work  of  Apuleina,  &- 
miliar  to  readers  of  the  16th  century  as  it  had  been  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Probably  no  author  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times  can 
boast  a  more  captivating  illustration  than  Apuleius ,  while  at  the 
same  time  none  has  been  more  freely  handled  by  his  lllasttmtor. 
In  Raphaers  hands  the  myth  is  moulded  anew.  Remembering  ihst 
it  was  the  adornment  of  a  festive  chamber  he  had  in  hand,  Baphasl 
sedulously  avoided  everything  repugnant  to  the  festive  mood.  Pysehe'i 
woes  were  consigned  to  the  background ;  the  painter  is  intent  npoi 
recording  her  triumphs  only.  The  confined  space  afforded  by  the 
chamber  serves  only  to  stimulate  the  artist's  mastery  of  form.  Ra- 
phael's representation  of  the  myth  is  condensed :  many  soenes  sis 
but  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  though  essentials  never  escape  him; 
thus  the  claims  of  narration  and  decoration  are  adjusted  without 
restraint.  Harmony  alike  in  idea  and  form ;  nobility  of  proportiOB 
never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  refinement ;  the  power  of  so  losing 
hfmself  in  his  subject  as  to  present  it  devoid  of  individual  caprice: 
attributes  characteristic  of  Raphael  as  these  are  declare  themselves 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Famesina  as  unmistakably  as  in  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  The  spectator's  own  unassisted  eye  will 
not  fall  to  see  that  the  pictures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon 
are  far  inferior  in  execvtion  to  the  so-called  OalaUa  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment.  He  \rill  find  nevertheless  that  both  are  snch  si 
will  reward  careful  study  with  the  highest  gratification  —  a  delight 
it  must  be  a  lasting  desire  to  renew. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Famesina,  adorned 
hy  IJatti  of  Siena  (1477-1549;  p.  20),  commonly  known  as  8odoma, 
with  Mb  pBittting  ot  the  Nuptials  oi  \\exaii^eit  withEoxana,  oaimol 
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he  too  mjith  Te^retied,    In  t"he  emliodiment  of  settsuona  fface  and 
l^eauty^  Raphael  found  in  Sodoma  a  worthy  rival. 

In  tlie  SihyU  of  Rafhiel  in  PAnta  Maria  della  Pace  (1514)  we  find 
him  competing  —  if  the  expresfiion  may  he  allowed  —  in  anothec 
field.  Here  he  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  Mkhael  Angelo  ;  net^ 
howfiTer^  that  !ie  is  for  a  moroeut  betrayed  into  dJflingenunusneae  hy 
contact  with  &  presence  so  ovcrpOTreringj  or  that  is  he  beguiled  into 
aMUming  a  style  foreign  to  his  gen  ins.  True  to  him  self,  hea{;repta  the 
limits  pr^S'C.nbedhyhia  siibjuot,  and  combhiea  an  air  of  pleaa in g  sere- 
nity and  infinite  gracie  with  the  express  ion  of  piophetin  inspiration. 

Around  these  three  art  heroes^  Bramaute,  Rapliaelj  and  Miohael 
Angelo,  IS  grouped  a  hrilliant  eirck  of  pupils  and  dependents.  The 
bei9t  workfl  of  the  Sohoo)  of  Raphael  are  uTuloubtedly  those  executed 
in  his  lifetime  and  under  hia  direction.  Giuiw  Romano  (^L¥32-ibi%^ 
aud  Ffitncesto  Fenni  (1488' 1528)  had  a  oonsiderable  share  In  the 
painting  of  tho  Hall  of  Cons  tan  tine  \  the  completion  of  the  Loggia 
paintings  was  entrusted  to  them,  Fenno  del  Vaga  (1499-1547)^ 
Raffaetla  dal  CqUe^  and  others.  For  the  decoratiTe  oniamentation  of 
the  Logge  .%nd  the  Famesina  the  master  engaged  the  ftervices  of 
Giovanni  da  Vdint  [1487-1564)-  Oiulio  Rotoano  exhibits  himself 
most  clearly  as  a  ptipil  of  Raphael  in  the  Villa  Madamaf  lese  so  in 
hie  M&donnag  ((ial.  Colonna  and  BoTghese). 

The  crowd  of  ABOuiTECrSy  "who  appeared  in  Bratn ante's  tintOj 
showed  greater  independence:  Baida&sart  Fa^zzi{i^i-ib^d\  p*^0)| 
who  built  tile  Farnesiiia  and  Pal.  Massimi,  Raphael  himself  and  Oiu^ 
llo  Romano  (Villa  Mad  am  a)*  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  youngef^  with 
whom  originated  the  Pal.  Fames e  and  a  new  plan  for  St,  Peter^s, 
and  lastly  Michakl  Akoblo,  whose  influence,  gradually  deposing 
Bramante,  irresistibly  impelled  the  architecture  of  Rome  into  new 
oo\iT9es.  And  Just  as  in  plaatic  art  he  scomfuHy  rejeets  the  recognised 
forms  and  forces  upon  them  a  uew  construrHtion ,  in  like  manner  as 
architect  he  concerns  himself  little  about  tho  accurate  adjustment  of 
flubordinate  parts,  intent  rather  upon  the  effect  to  be  produc-ed  by  the 
struct  lire  as  a  whole  —  usually  one  of  ponderous  immensity*  The 
colonnade*  in  the  Falaz^o  FamcBej  the  conversion  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  into  theehnrch  of  Santa  Maria  da^li  Angeli — a  work  siibse- 
quently  $poiled  — and  thePoHa  Fia  aie  among  his  chief  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  reverted  to  the  plans  of  Bramante 
for  the  completion  of  St  Peier'sy  which  since  154ri  had  been  under 
his  superlivtendeuce.  The  cupola  at  least  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  designs  I  but  the  ground-plan^  to  the  injury  of  thebuildingj 
was  much  altered,  and  the  L&tin  substituted  for  the  Greek  Cross, 

AslonEaathe*djvine^iilkhael  Angelo  lived,  Rome  was  so  dazjtled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  renown  that  no  one  suflpected  the  DEOLiya 
OF  AaI!  was  at  hand.    In  fact,  however,  it  hai  alreaily  declared  it&€il£ 
at  the  death  of  Raphael,     Rome  once  mOie  caiptiatfe^  ^Tv3k  ^Vi\.^^ie^% 
orthodoxy  reinstated;   tbe  chorch  lecoUiBg  tt^mi  ^^  taViaN.  'al'^^- 
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mjiiii«ni :  rhpue  wptr  inmiTe  .*vHitt  in  the  hisary  of  art.  which  nw 
riTPivpH  I  moTP  .ii«tini*rivi»lv  ^rleaiMtii'ai  <iiTenion.  The  fimigK 
o(*riipnrion  nf  RfURf  expf^lli^i  L  7a»t  Tiiimb«r  ot  her  airiiti  and  laid  a 
.'li;««m  in  rlii»  ^nulirion^  -^f  lier  irt.  Add  he  mice  more  racoTond  hentf 
.Mill  iiTi'ieT  Thp  ponrirt«'ati»  -^i  Sixrus  V.  Feiice  Pwetti.  156d-d0~i  ww 
ro  ill  'xprtt^skYxnofi  ^;iin  inve^teii  with  her  pristine  zrandenr.  theen- 
.'nnn?em*»Tit  .if  art  wan  revival,  bni  in  .i  spirit  which  pzeaently  penraded 
an«l  hrnnffht  into  sTibje«tion  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  V.  the 
Ktprn»t<:ity.  wliioh- forthwith  •ionbLeii  itself,  owes  her  praaentaspaet. 
Tho  A^'jufi  Fet »*:*>,  rhe  .^pnnuih  .itairrtue.  the  Ha  Sutima,  the  ft*— — « 
r/j  .<r'rn  Oifi^'onni  in  fuit^mnio.  the  Obelitk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pofeer. 
rhft  rt^storation  of  thft  Columns  ofTraum  anil  .Varefu  .litireiitta  an  hia 
«-'->rV.  fy^-.m^nirn  P'^.nUma  of  Tidno  was  foremost  in  giTing  effeetto 
r.hi«  pope- 4  proiectfl.  The  authors  of  the  -ieeenerated  Benaiaaaiifle 
known  ^«  Baroqva  werft  really  Viunolit  i  Io07-r3~i  and  Fontana-s 
neph^'v  Cnrlo  Mndema  i  L.'j6H-i^-J9').  In  the  Jesuit  chnxch  of  Gnk 
.  I  .')8h.  >  rhe  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
li II rin-r  the  folio winfif  f:entury.  esp»?«'iaUy  in  the  nnmberiesa  Jeniit 
>-hitr''he4Chen  h<iitt.  Ma< tema  with  fi^rromini  iml  Czrio  FoMfaaia  were 
rh«*-  leailer-t  -if  that  band  of  artiats  who  I'on spirts!  to  rob  architecture 
of  .tt  iltrin?  r*{pofle.  anil  by  the  introilnction  offlsnres  posed  in  start- 
,!'iir  4^t;tii'ie->.  aronst'rl  or  (convulsed  by  asemty  onseen.  of  enrres  in- 
jt«>4't  1^  qtr^kiLrht  lin«'8.  of  pillar  piled  npon  pillar,  snbstitnted  a  tur- 
b'llfnt  iiTif'^t:.  Sot  that  the  style  waa  withont  striking  and  artislie 
'•fTerr  An  onMonhtwl  vi'jnur  in' the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
:v,r  -f-trie^^  and  pomp,  tosrerher  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
Jinr*-'\  ri«>itiier  --oloiirnor  rostty  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
;iii?  -i;»l«'iido)ir:  -inch  are  the  liisrinziiishins  attributes  of  the  B»- 
r'lO'i''  Jtyle  a^  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  se^n  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
''ridl'-^H  «iii<*r^^Hion  of  churches  \Sant  Itfnasio,  Sant'  Andrea  dgUa 
VnlU.  San  CarU,  oLU  Quaiiro  Fn/ntane,  etc. ).  bnt  in  numerous  palaces, 
thr-  Hnth^rini  beinjT  a  ronspicnoiis  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
tvt'f  ^^•^f^'c\y  fjwell  on  thi!Hn  works  lonzer  than  will  snftice  to  give 
hi  in  1  r.\4'Sir  sfeneral  impresflion  of  rheir  iihararter. 

A    rf(.mf.f  t/.narity  of  life  ia.   however,  inherent  in   the   art  of 
pAr^Tivo.     An  altoiTfjther  ileplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during 
■Arhi'h  ^rt'i^t'ic  ritlf.nt  wan  b«tir«iled  by  .Miithael  Anselo's  overwhelm- 
in  •/  ;fic«>Tidf>nry  into  a  slavish  imitaciveness,  content  with  the  least 
po-mihjp.  ^fTort  Ut  crowd  into   a  ffiven   space   the  greatest   possible 
iMimbr-rof  iinm»'anin!r  ftflfures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  saper- 
fl'-i;.!  '•h^rm  flnfflrient  to  captivate  the  eye.    After  an  interval  thus 
f,f^M\t'\oi\    flnd   idr-ritified   with   this  supremacy  of  the  Manvbmist 
r^f  w,*ti.  ^Arpinft,  /AJAfiKerr,j,  paintinir  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
10th   ry^ntnry,    was  f^alvani.'^ed  into  anew  life,  destined  to   be  of 
'*f  duration—  IComf,  becrimes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
bf^ir  pxri  I  Hans  are  the  combatants.    During  the  reigns  of  the 
A»m  fiixtus  V.  to  Clement  Yill.  the  fashionable  artists  were 
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Circignanij  somamed  Pomarancio,  and  his  pupil  BoncallL  It  was 
not,  howeyer,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  a  member  of 
the  Borghese  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Rubens  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Natu&axist  School. 
He  was  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  Ms  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitly  asserts  it- 
self,  while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
powerfully  suggestive  of  the  turbulent  licence  then  prevailing.  — 
The  £cLEOTios  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regularly- 
constituted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Correggio  and  the  Venetians,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annihale  Carraecij  Do- 
menichinoj  Ouido  Reni,  Quercino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters'  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
finally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Garracci  were  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  are  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Annibale  Carracci's  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Famese ;  Ouido  RenVs  Aurora  in  the  Casino  Rospigliosi ; 
the  frescoes  of  Domenichino  in  San  Luigi  del  Francesi,  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Valle ,  at  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  are  not  mere  master- 
pieces of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitality.  Easel-paintings  of  this  school  abound  in  the  Roman  gal- 
leries and  enjoy  a  considerable  popularity;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Domenichino^s  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  SttcchVa 
St.  Romualdus  (both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery) ,  and  numerous  Ma- 
donnas hy  SdssoferratOj  painted  under  the  inspiration  of  Guide  Reni. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptor  Lorcnao  Bernini  (1598-1680)  flourished 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder beware  of  being  led  captive  by  artessentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bernini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
historical  significance  they  possess  amidst  all  their  too  conspicuous 
defects ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliawt  ^tCi^wtiC^sw  <a\ 
that  period  and  were  very  generally  imitated. 
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Since  the  17th  century,  Borne  has  not  given  htrth  to  nor  nur- 
tured «ny  distinctlTe  ait  life,  though  the  put  haa  held  artiati  of 
all  nations  spell-honnd,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Roma  is  still 
the  true  University  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  artist.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  eonld 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impnlse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Anmui 
Catstens,  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modem  German  art, 
also  made  ^his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldaen,  the  ^Greek  of  the  19th  century',  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome^s  masterpieces  alone  can  afford,  CofnHhu 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  fresoo-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modem  art, 
though  without  an  art  life  she  could  call  her  own.  During  the  last 
flfty  years ,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  but  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modem  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scaitely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  building  wholly  ceas^  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting ,  such  as  Pod€9tS$ 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  prove  that  the  traditions  of  the  classic  period 
had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Since ,  however,  Rome  has  been  the 
capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has  been  manifested  in 
the  field  of  art,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone-masons  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the  ornamentation  of 
handsome  modern  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of  a  truly  elevated 
style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  by  the  tendency  to  exaggerated 
realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical  dexterity, 
which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome.  In  painting 
Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of  North  Italy. 
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(guide  neceaaary).  Basellse ,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  capltaU  of  tbe 
Etruacan  confederation,  has  been  deserted  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent 
and  is  thickly  overgrown  with  underwood.  The  walls,  which  are  neariy 
2  M.  in  circumference ,  and  in  most  places  accessible ,  consist  partly  of 
horizontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Orosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Castiglione.  extoids 
a  considerable  plain,  in  ancient  times  a  lake  (the  Lctetu  Preliut  or  Cicero), 
which  gradually  became  shallower  and  productire  of  malaria  iP(Uud€  di 
Castiglione  and  di  Orosseto),  By  skilful  drainage,  and  by  conducting  hither 
the  deposits  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  the  government  has  almost  entirely 
filled  up  the  morass  and  converted  it  into  a  valuable  pasture,  12-15  M.  long. 

Beyond  Grosseto  the  Ombrone  is  crossed.  99  M,  Albarese.  The 
line  skirts  the  wooded  Promontory  of  Talamone ;  towards  the  S.  the 
imposing  Monte  Argentario  (see  below)  is  visible. 

At  (105  M.)  Talamone  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  is  disclosed. 
The  village  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  and  possesses  an  an- 
chorage sheltered  by  the  island  of  Giglio  and  the  Monte  Argentario 
(steamer  to  Elba,  p.  12).  The  hay  has  been  much  diminished  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Here,  in  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  signally  defeated  the  Gauls  who  were  marching  against  Rome. 
^  The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Osa^  then  the  more  important 
Albegna  (ancient  Albinia')^  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works. 
109  M.  Albegna. 

1131/2  M.  Orbetello  (*Rall.  Restaurant,  d^j.  2,  D.  3-6  fr.,  both 
incl.  wine).  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  an  omnibus  (1  fr.)  starts  for 
(2  M.)  Orbetello  (^Albergo  Rosa,  Albergo  Nazionaltj  both  unpretend- 
ing), with  3800  inhab.,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory, 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Argentario  j  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  is  c(fnnected  with  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land,  whereby  a  large  salt-water  lagoon  is  formed,  from  the  midst  of 
which  the  town  rises.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  polygonal 
wall  on  the  sides  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

From  Orbetello  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  across  the  shallow 
lake,  which  abounds  in  fish,  to  Mte.  Argentario.  A  carriage-road  leads  to  the 
N.  harbour,  Porto  S.  Stefano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  every  Friday  at  5  a.m.,  see 
p.  12),  and  to  PorV  Ercole  on  the  S.  side.  The  Honte  Argentario  (2066  ft.) 
culminates  in  two  peaks ,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  monastery  of  the 
Passionists.  The  ascent  is  very  interesting  (from  Orbetello,  2-3  hys.  ;  gnide). 
The  view  embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  as  far  as  Monte  Amiata,  the  Rcnaaa 
Maremme,  and  the  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  as  far  as  Sardinia. 
If  time  is  limited,  the  first  and  lower  eminence,  «/<  hr.  from  Orbetello, 
with  a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursioii  to  the 
(41/2  M.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cosa,  the  present  Anaedwtia  (car- 
riage there  and  back,  including  stay  of  5  hrs.,  8  fr.) ;  and  also  for  a  visit 
to  the  ancient  towns  of  Saiurnia  and  Sovana^  about  25  M.  inland.  Cosa  is 
an  old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  since  the  5th  century  A.  D.  The  polygoniJ 
walls  (1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are  admirably  iwe- 
served.    A  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast  is  enjoyed  hence. 

The  train  soon  enters  the  foimei  Pa.^a.1  temtory,  and  traTeises 
the   Roman  Afaremma;    sceneiy   \xivaUia.a\Nfe.     VXV  "^^  Ooj^QUbio; 
^^^%  M.  Chiaront,  It  then  ciosses  t\ve  FioTd. 
iS5  M.  AfontaltOj  a  poor  village. 
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From  Montalto  the  traveller  may  ascend  by  the  Flora  to  the  ancient 
Ponte  della  Badia  and  the  site  of  Vuloi,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases 
have  been  discovered  since  1828.  -The  ancient  Etruscan  city  itself,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  ascertained  to  have  been  5  M.,  has  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  its  tombs. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  country  is  undulating.  We  cross  the  small 
rivers  Artone  and  Marta  (p.  91).  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta, 
near  its  mouth,  are  the  ruins  of  QravUcae ,  the  port  of  Tarquinii 
(see  below). 

1441/2  M.  Cometo,  On  a  hill  (350  ft.)  1 1/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the 
station  (seat  in  a  carriage  1/2  ^^0  is  the  antiquated  town  of  — 

Cometo  {Alb.  ^  RUt.  OitAdizi,  Via  delV  Indipendenza),  with 
numerous  towers  and  a  population  of  5000.  The  town  sprang  up 
in  the  early  middle  ages  near  the  town  of  Tarquinii  (destroyed  by 
the  Saracens),  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  official  name  of  Corneto 
Tarquinia, 

Tarquinii  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals, 
and  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  religion  of  Etruria.  It  participated  in  the 
war  of  the  Etruscan  confederation  against  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  the  Samnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony, 
which  continued  to  flourish  during  the  empire.  Its  ancient  necro- 
polis, discovered  in  1823,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Corneto. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Qothic  Palazzo  Vitelleschiy  in  the 
main  street,  near  the  gate,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  in 
1437.  —  On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stands 
is  the  imposing  Castello  of  Countess  Matilda,  containing  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Castello ^  begun  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  a  facade 
dating  from  1121,  recently  restored.  This  interesting  church  (key 
in  the  Museo,  see  below)  contains  a  tabernaculum  of  1168  and  a 
pulpit  of  1209.  —  Adjacent  is  Scappini's  Ceramic  Factory. 

The  smaller  Romanesque  churches  of  Sant'  Anastaaia,  San  Sal- 
vatore,  San  Martino^  and  San  Pancrazio  have  all  been  more  or  less 
restored.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  old  Palazzo  Municipale^  with 
three  of  its  original  eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is 
the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco,  —  A  genealogical  tree  *al 
fresco'  in  the  new  Palazzo  Comunale,  professing  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  place  to  a  remote  mythical  era ,  shows  an  amusing  disregard 
for  history. 

The  lower  story  of  the  *  Museo  Municipale  (shown  by  Palma,  the 
custodian)  contains  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  so-called  *Sarcofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with 
polychrome  reliefs  (battles  of  Amazons)  and  with  handsome  figures 
on  the  lid.   On  the  upper  floor  are  smaller  antiquUiei^^  -^^'e.^^^  %^^ 
ornaments,  weapons;  etc.   Among  these  are  an  anti^w^  ^^X.  oil^^ 
teeth  (8rdToom)y  and  a  Ane  bowl  with  Ted  ftguiea,  'w\i\5^\iek«x.'^^'5k 
names  of  Oltoa  and  Euxitheoa  as  the  aitista  au^  xergi^^^^'^  "^^ 
AirirsJ  of  Bacchus  in  Olympus,  the  type*  oi  t\i«i  ^«\\\ft^  ^^^^^^"^^ 
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the  character  of  pre-Phidian  art.  The  last  rooms  contain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  excayations  carried  on  since  1881  in  the  oldest  put  of 
the  Necropolis.  The  pottery  is  of  the  rudest  description  and  was 
evidently  produced  without  the  aid  of  a  wheel.  Four  cinerary  urns 
in  the  form  of  huts  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Italian  dwelling  of  the 
period.  The  conical  helmets,  with  bars  at  the  top,  were  eridently 
imported;  their  type  seems  to  have  seryed  as  a  model  for  the 
'Apices',  or  caps  of  the  Roman  priests.  Among  the  remaining  con- 
tents are  Carthaginian  scarabffii  and  idols  in  vitreous  paste.  The 
custodian  also  keeps  the  keys  of  Santa  Maria  in  Gastello  (p.  5). 

The  Palazzo  Bruschi  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities; and  a  few  Etruscan  and  Roman  relics  are  also  preserred  in 
the  Oiardino  Bruschi,  outside  the  town.  —  Corneto  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea  with  Monte  Argentario  and  the  neighhonring 
islands,  and  also  an  interesting  survey  of  the  bleak  environs. 

On  the  Turchma,  a  stony  hill  opposite,  separated  firom  Moth- 
tarozzi,  the  hill  of  the  tombs,  by  a  ravine,  lay  Tabqudoi,  a  town 
with  walls  about  5  M.  in  circumference.  Its  last  remains  were 
destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corneto  in  1307.  No  ruins  are  now 
visible  save  scanty  vestiges  of  walls  and  substructions. 

The  *  Necropolis  (visited  under  the  guidance  of  Frangioni,  the 
custodian ;  fee  5  fr.)  spreads  over  a  great  part  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  town  itself  stands.  The  Tumuli  which  externally  distinguished 
the  tombs  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been  entirely  destroyed;  the 
subterranean  chambers  now  alone  remain.  Even  in  ancient  times 
the  tombs  were  frequently  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  precions 
trinkets  they  contained,  and  modern  excavations  have  despoiled 
them  of  every  movable  object  that  remained.  Nevertheless,  owing 
to  their  arrangement  and  the  good  preservation  of  their  paintings,  a 
visit  to  them  is  extremely  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  civilisation,  art,  and  religion  of  the  Etruscans,  The  de- 
coration of  the  chambers  is  in  a  style  that  was  prevalent  chiefly  in 
the  towns  of  southern  Etruria,  and  indicates  a  close  relationshlip  to 
Hellenic  art.  The  following  (especially  Nos.  6,  11,  14,  and  19)  are 
the  most  interesting  tombs :  — 

No.  4.  Orotta  della  Caccia  del  Cignale  (boar-hunt),  or  Orotta  (iuereioUi. 
The  faded  paintings,  copied  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  (p.  849) ,  repreaent  a 
hanquet  with  music  and  dancing,  and  a  boar-hunt.  —  Opposite  to  this  tomb  — 

No.  5.  Groita  del  Convito  Funebre^  or  del  Triclinio,  al^o  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  banquet.  The  admirable  drawing  bears  witness  to  the  In- 
fluence of  the  best  period  of  archaic  Oreek  art.  The  men  here,  as  in  the 
others,  are  coloured  dark  red,  the  women  sketched  in  outline  on  the  walls 
in  whitish  colours. 

No.  8.  Orotta  del  Morto^  small;  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  dancers. 

No.  11.  Orotta  del  Tifone,  more  extensive,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pi^ar,  on  which  are  Typhons,  or  winged  genii  of  deUlv  terminating  in  ser* 
penta.    The  sarcophagi  bear  Latin  as  weW  a&  ^\,Tu«ca.xL  \TiS.c.Tv^\^oxA.t  ^  -^bvA 
iAat  tbey  belong  to  a  comparatively  recetit  epoOi.  ^o  ^"^^  T\^\.«iv\ii&^^ 
are  aonla  escorted  by  genii ;  under  tbem  is  CYiaTOiv  v?\\\v  \Xve  \v«.Tin&«c, 
^o,  12,    Orotta  degli  Seudiy  virltli  baiiViftX.livft  accaea. 
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l^o.  13.  QroHa  del  Cardinalty  the  most  apacious  tomb  at  Tarquinii, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  last  century,  colours  almost  entirely  faded. 

No.  14.  Orotta  delV  Orco^  or  del  Polifvmo:  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  banquet;  in  the  one  beyond  it.  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Oeryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Memnon,  and  Theseus  •, 
in  a  niche  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paintings  here  exhibit 
unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

No.  15.  QroUa  dei  Fast  2>^p<»<t,  and  No.  16.  GroUa  del  Vecchio^  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. 

No.  18.  Orotta  delle  Iserizioni,  so  called  from  the  numerous  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

No.  19.  Orotta  del  Barone^  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
dor  Baron  Kestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc.,  partly  in  tiie  archaic  style  \  colours  well  preserved. 

No.  20.  Orotta  delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (funereal  games  and  dances)  in  the  Vatican. 

No.  21.  Orotta  del  Mwre^  small,  with  sea-horses. 

No.  23.  Orotta  degli  Auguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  fighting  with  a  large  mastiff,  hounded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Nos.  15  and  16. 

From  Corneto  to  (16  M.)  Toscanella  (p.  95)  a  diligence  runs  thrice  a 
week  (carriage  8fr.). 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Corneto ,  which  remains 
visible  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  CUmentinOf  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Tolfa  (see  below),  which  yield  an  abundance  of  alum  and 
sulphur.  The  line  crosses  the  small  river  Mignone,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  Torre  Bertaldo ,  where ,  according  to  a  legend,  an 
angel  dispelled  St.  Augustine's  doubts  respecting  the  Trinity. 

157  M.  Civit&  Vecchia  (Railway  Restaurant,  very  fair;  British 
Consular  Agent,  L,  Sperandio;  American,  (?.  Marsanich ;  Lloyd's 
agents,  A,  BelUttieri  ^  Co,),  the  seaport  of  Rome,  with  9200  inhab., 
the  ancient  Centum  Cellae  founded  by  Trajan,  and  sometimes  called 
Portus  Trajani,  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854 
the  inhabitants  returned  into. the  ^ancient  city'.  The  fortifications, 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  recently  restored  by  the 
French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  small 
fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended  by  two  towers.  The 
traveller  may  best  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  walking  on  the  quay. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Civit^  Vecchia  to  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
La  Tolfa  (2040  ft.)  and  the  loftily -situated  village  of  that  name,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  alum.  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  locality  interesting  to  geologists.  Some  mineral  springs,  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths  (Aquae  Tauri)^  lie  about  3  M.  from  Civitk  Vecchia. 
—  Steamer  from  Givita  Vecchia  to  Elba,  see  p.  12. 

Fbom  CrviTA  Vecchia  to  Rome.    The  best  views  are  on  the 
right  till  Rome  is  approached,  and  then  on  the  left.    The  line 
traverses  a  dreary  tract,   running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Aurelia  near  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo.    On  cVeai  ^^^^  ^iXv'fe  fe^^wv 
and  VoJscJan  Mtg,  are  visible,  and  still  faitliei  oil  t^ft  ilLowX.^  C»\i^^^ 
(p^  430). 

163  U.  Sania  Marinella  possesses  a  medi»^aiGa»^^* 
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166  M.  Santa  Severa^  a  pictaiesque  baronial  castle,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Galera  family,  then  of  the  Orsini,  and  now  of  the 
Santo  Spirito  Hospital  at  Rome.  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pyrgas  or 
Pifrgif  the  harbour  of  the  once  powerful  Etruscan  city  Caere,  now 
Cerveteri  (p.  416),  situated  on  a  height,  6  M.  to  the  left. 

171  M.  Furhara.  The  solitary  towers  on  the  shore  were  erected  in 
the  16th  cent.,  for  protection  against  the  dreaded  Turkish  corsairs. 

177  M.  Palo,  with  a  chateau  and  villa  of  the  Odescalchi,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Alsium,  where  Pompey  and  Antoninus 
Pius  possessed  country-residences,  but  the  relics  of  antiquity  are 
now  scarce.  A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  to  the  frequented  sea- 
baths  of  Ladiapoli,  founded  by  Prince  Odescalchi  (fine  beach ;  spe- 
cial trains  from  Rome  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.). 

181  M.  Palidoro  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  heights  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97).  Gomp. 
the  map,  p.  364. 

The  line  now  approaches  the  groves  of  (186  M.)  Maccarese  to 
the  right,  the  ancient  Fregenae,  on  the  Arrone^  which  issues  from 
the  Lago  di  Bracciano  and  enters  the  sea  near  this  point.  The  for- 
mer Stagno  di  Maccarese  is  then  skirted,  which  is  now  being^  con- 
verted into  arable  land  (Bonffiche  di  Maccarese^  comp.  p.  421). 

193  M.  Ponte  Oalera,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Porto 
and  Fiumicino  (p.  418).  Near  (201  M.)  Magliana  the  Tiber  becomes 
visible,  and  the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  366).  A 
freer  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Campagna  di  Roma; 
to  the  right,  in  the  background ,  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  391;  comp. 
panorama,  p.  362),  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts.;  in  the  foreground 
is  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura  (p.  381). 

202  M.  Roma  San  Paolo,  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (change  car- 
riages for  Trastevere,  comp.  p.  127).  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber  by 
an  iron  bridge  and  skirts  the  S.E.  walls  of  Rome.  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Monte  Testarcio,  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  the  Aventine,  the 
Lateran  with  the  statues  crowning  its  facade,  and  finally,  just  before 
the  station  is  entered,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

2071/2  M.  Rome,  —  Arrival,  see  p.  127. 


2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  Colle. 

A  visit  to  Volterra,  the  antiquities  of  which  are  interesting,  is  best 
accomplished  from  Leghorn.  Railway  via  Cecina  to  Volterra  station, 
5OV2  M.,  in  3-3»/4  hrs. ;  express  to  Cecina  (no  through-connection)  6  fir.  36, 
4  fr.  45  c.  (comp.  p.  xiv);  ordinary  trains  5  fr.  95,  4  fr.  15,  2  fir.  66  c.; 
from  Cecina  to  Volterra  station  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  65  c.  —  DixjasKCi 
from  the  station  to  Volterra  in  2  hrs.  (fare  IV2  fr.  \  one-horse  carr.  10  fr.). 
Those  who  Intend  to  continue  their  journey  southwards  by  the  Maremme 
line  should  leave  their  luggage  at  Cecina.  —  Diligence  to  Colle  twice  a 
■^eek  only;  one-horse  carriage  about  12  fr. 

Volterra  may  also  be  reached  from  Pontedtra^  a  station  on  the  Flor* 
•Dd  Pisa  line,  by  driving  tip  the  valley  oi  ttifc  "E,T«b  V^  \«%.V 
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Faom  Leohoan  to  Voltbbba.  To  (31^2  ^0  (^^c^^^^i  see  p.  2. 
The  branch-line  to  Yoltena  ascends  hence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
CectruX)  traversing  a  district  of  great  mineral  wealth.  —  S^a  M. 
Biparhella;  IOV2M.  Canno  di  Terra;  15  M.  PonU  Oinori, 

19  M.  VolUrra.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
hill  on  which  the  town  lies.  The  extensive  salt-works  (Le  Saline) 
in  the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany  with  salt. 

The  following  excursion,  for  whicli  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Volterra 
station,  is  interesting  to  geologists.  We  first  drive  to  Pomarance^  a  pleasant 
town,  famed  in  the  Renaissance  period  for  its  earthenware,  with  a  large 
ch&teau  of  Connt  Larderello,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  reach  Larderello  on  the 
Monte  Cerboli,  the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  (lagoni  and 
to/fioni)  belonging  to  the  Larderello  family.  The  entire  output  of  these 
works  is  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  pottery.  The  excursion  may  be  extended  towards  the  S.,  via 
Bagno  a  Morbo  (with  springs,  good  for  gout,  used  perhaps  by  the  Romans), 
Ca»telnnovo^  Sasso^  and  MonterotondOy  to  Massa  Slarittima  (p.  3),  a  drive 
of  3  hrs.  more.  Near  Sasso  and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  country  is 
covered  with  clouds  of  steam,  and  the  hot  surface  of  the  earth  with  in- 
crustations of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  is  the  hot 
Logo  Zol/oreOy  a  small  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  boracic  acid,  which 
is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation  by  a  French  firm. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Volterra  ascends  (diligence 
11/2  ^r-)-    The  country  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak  appearance. 

Volterra.  —  *Albkboo  Nazionale,  R.  11/2-2  fr.-,  Unione.  —  Caffi 
EtruscOf  in  the  market-place. 

The  celebrated  Alabaster  Works  of  Volterra  afford  occupation  to  nearly 
two-ttiirds  of  the  population.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  alabaster  are  found 
in  the  vicinity,  the  more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  La  Castellina,  to  the 
8.  of  Leghorn.  The  traveller  should  visit  the  interesting  workshops, 
where  souvenirs  may  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  than  at  Florence  or 
Leghorn. 

VoUerra  (1805  ft.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  is 
an  episcopal  residence  with  5400  inhab.,  commanding  in  clear 
weather  charming  prospects  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Elba,  Capraia, 
and  Corsica. 

Volterra  (the  Etruscan  Velathri^  the  Volaterrae  of  the  Romans)  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  so  strongly 
fortified  that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Sulla's  troops 
for  two  years.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipium,  but  gradually 
fell  to  decay  and  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  iOth  century.  It  was  re-erected 
under  the  Othos,  but  does  not  now  cover  one^third  of  its  ancient  area. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town,  and  from  this  period  date  the 
best  buildings;  but  it  became  subject  to  Florence  in  1361.  The  last  revolt 
of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Florentines  terminated  on  17th  June,  1472, 
when  the  town  was  captured  and  ruthlessly  pillaged. 

Among  the  antiquities  the  ancient  *To"wn  Walls,  7960  yds. 
or  about  41/2  M.  in  circumference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  in  thickness) 
and  construction  of  horizontal  courses  of  sandstone  blocks  (^pan- 
china*)  are  best  inspected  outside  the  Porta  Yioifexvt.m^^I^^'^^^'s^ 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  preaent  town.    One  oi  the  wi<i\fcTiX.  ^-aN^^^^^-* 
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the  *PoBrA  DELL*  Abco,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  also  still  in  existence. 
The  corbels  are  adorned  with  almost  obliterated  heads.  The  Porta 
di  Diana  (HI  Portone'),  another  ancient  gateway,  ontside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  has  been  much  altered.  Ontside  the  same  gate,  below 
the  bnrying-ground,  is  situated  the  ancient  Necropolis^  about  half- 
way up  the  hill ,  at  the  place  now  called  San  Marmi.  A  number  of 
the  curiosities  in  the  museum  were  found  here,  but  all  the  tombs 
but  one  have  been  closed  up  again. 

The  Piscina,  outside  the  castle,  a  reservoir  resting  on  six  col- 
umns, is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  is  reached 
by  a  long  ladder.  The  Thermae^  near  tjie  Fonte  San  Felice,  are  of 
Roman  origin.    Traces  of  an  Amphitheatre  near  the  Porta  Fiorentina. 

Tlie  Palazzo  dbi  Pbiobi  or  Municipio  (PI.  19)  in  the  Piossa, 
a  handsome  edifice,  begun  in  1208  and  completed  in  1257,  is  nn- 
fortunately  somewhat  modernised;  the  exterior  is  adorned  with 
mediaeval  coats-of-arms.  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  Benvenuio  di  OiO" 
vanni,  Altar-piece  with  Annunciation  and  saints ;  Luca  SiffnoreUiy 
Madonna  with  six  saints  and  two  angels,  1491  (much  injured); 
Dam.  Ohirlandajo,  Christ  in  glory  (ruined  by  restoration  in  1874), 
and  a  Madonna,  by  the  same. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Oathbdbal 
(PI.  8),  consecrated  in  1120  by  Pope  Calixtus  U.,  and  said  to  have 
been  enlarged  in  the  13th  cent,  by  Niceolb  Pisano,  The  facade  dates 
from  1254. 

Intbbiob.  Above  and  beside  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
St.  Octavianus  (14th  cent.) ;  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  scnlptores  of  the  end 
of  the  12th  century.  The  two  angels  with  candelabra  on  the  high-altar  are 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus  is  by  lUiffaeU  CioH 
(1527);  the  elaborate  roof  by  Fr.  Cipriani  (1570).  —  By  the  second  altar  to 
the  left  is  an  Annunciation  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  deUa  Porta.  In  the  S.  transept 
is  a  fine  wooden  group  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Descent  from  the  Gross.  The 
chapel  of  San  Carlo ,  opposite ,  contains  on  the  left  an  ^Annunciation,  by 
Signorelli  (1491),  of  rich  colouring  and  attractive  grace;  above  the  altar, 
Mary  Magdalen  by  Camillo  Ineontri  (1634);  on  the  right,  Benvenuio  di  Gio- 
vanni^ Nativity,  with  predelle  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli;  and  Poniormo,  Descent 
from  the  Cross  (unfinished);  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Altar-piece;  I^onardo  da 
Piitoja^  Madonna,  with  four  saints. 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  San  Gioyanni 
(PI.  6),  an  octagonal  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  7th  cent., 
and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  por- 
tal dates  from  the  13th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Narcissus.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
high-altar  is  by  Balsimelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborium  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  (1471). 

San  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  Raffaele  Maffei^ 
contains  the  tomb  of  that  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole. 

In  the  Via  BieciartlU  is  the  house  In  ^\iic\i  Daniele  da  FoUerra, 
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the  celebrated  pupil  of  Micliael  Angelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Rome  in  1566).  The  hoase  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ricciarelli, 
who  possess  a  fine  Elias,  by  the  artist. 

San  Fkanoesco  (PI.  10)  contains  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Con- 
fratemith  della  Croced  i  Oiomo  of  1315,  with  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  legend  of  the  Cross  by  Cennino  Ccnwini  (1410). 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Volterra  is  the  •Musbo  Nazio- 
NALE,  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues, 
and  vases,  now  contained  in  the  Palazzo  Tagassi  (PI.  20),  Via  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele.    Admission  1  fr..  Sun.  free. 

The  maseum,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  collections 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Ouarnacci  in  1761,  was  in  1878  admirably  arranged 
by  Cavaliere  JIT.  Maffti.  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Cmerwy  Uims  (upwards  of 
400).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Etruscan  art.  i.e.  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
mediocre.  A  few  of  the  urns  are  made  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  the  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased ;  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Etruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mythology.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent ;  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets,  races,  contests  of  skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects ,  e.g. 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  dell*  Arco,  p.  10),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx ,  OEdipus  slaying  his  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
sandstone  relief  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  a;e 
the  Archives  and  the  Ltln'ary^  containing  13,000  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  (9th  cent.)  from 
San  Giusto,  an  inscription  of  Gundibert,  King  of  the  Longobards,  and  other 
mediaeval  sculptures. 

The  GiTADBL  (Fortezza)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Caasero  or 
Rocca  Vecchiaj  erected  on  the  ancient  town-walls  in  1343  by  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca  Nuovay  built  by  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the 
latter  constructed  the  prison  II  Mastio  for  the  incarceration  of  political 
offenders,  where  the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  was  confined 
as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Grand-Duke  Coslmo  III.  for  11  years 
(1682-93).  The  citadel,  now  a  house  of  correction,  may  be  visited 
with  permission  of  the  Sotto-Prefetto. 

The  Palazzo  Maffei-Guamacci  (of  1627),  opposite  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  with  three  towers,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  lS\\iL^«o\..^ 
contains  pictures  and  a  valuable  collectioii  ot\ftUet^  ^t  Sol-o.  ^o%a. 

The  Gothic  Palazzo  Inghirami  coutams  «i  «ui«Xi  wi^Wk^^'a.  ^'^ 
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pictures,  foimerly  comprising  the  portrait  of  the  learned  Fedia 
Inghirami  by  Raphael,  sold  to  an  American  in  1898  (replica  in  the 
Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence). 

The  Casa  Ducci  bears  the  Roman  epitaph  of  a  boy,  five  years  of 
age,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  poet  Persiusy  who 
was  born  at  YolaterrsB  in  A.D.  34. 

Outside  the  Porta  Pisana  is  the  ruined  Romanesque  church  of  Santo 
Ste/anOy  near  which  are  a  fountain  and  a  Roman  marble  portrait-statue, 
known  as  the  Protomarzio  (Prato  Marzio  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  place). 
—  Farther  from  the  town,  between  the  churches  of  Santa  Giusta  and  La 
Badia,  lies  a  deep  ravine  called  Le  Baltey  which  was  comparatively  recently 
formed  by  erosion  and  continues  to  increase.  Several  buildings  have 
already  been  undermined  and  destroyed,  and  the  celebrated  Gaxnaldulen- 
sian  abbey  of  San  Salvatore^  founded  in  the  iith  cent.,  is  threatened 
with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  valley  to  the  E.  is  the  convent  of  San  Girolamo,  the  vestibule 
chapels  of  which  contain  terracotta  altar-pieces  from  the  studio  of  the 
Rohbia'*^  one  representing  St.  Francis  with  SS.  Clara  and  Louis,  another 
the  Last  Juderment  (1501).  In  the  church  is  an  Annunciation  by  BenvemUt 
di  Oiovanni  (1466).  —  Farther  on  are  the  Villa  Inghirami  (fine  view)  and 
some  Etruscan  Tombs  ^  in  which  the  burial-urns  are  still  in  situ  (the  gar- 
dener supplies  a  light,  Vs  f'O-  Hence  the  rock-caves  named  Le  Buehe  dt" 
Saraceni  may  be  visited. 

A  pleasant  Excursion  may  be  made  to  the  copper -mines  (miniere  di 
rame)  of  La  Cava  di  Caporciano^  near  Montecatini  ^  10  H.  from  Volterra. 
The  road  leads  across  the  hill  of  La  Baccheitona  to  Monteeatini^  on  the 
summit  of  the  Selagite^  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower 
of  the  old  castle  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  since  the  15th  cent. ,  and  the  operations  were  successful  till  within 
recent  years.  The  present  proprietor  is  Count  Butturlin.  The  mineral  is 
found  in  pockets  or  clusters,  between  serpentine,  known  here  as  gdbbro  verdt^ 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  red  rock,  gabbro  rosso.  The  whole  vicinity  is 
extremely  interesting  for  geologists.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Mont€  deW 
Abeie^  Poggio  alia  Croce^  and  Monte  Massif  consist  of  gabbro  rosso,  which 
has  been  upheaved  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  through  the  surround- 
ing sandstone  and  limestone.  The  view  from  Monte  Massi  (2030  ft.)  or  from 
Poggio  alia  Croce  (1942  ft.*,  V^l^^*  fi'om  Montecatini)  extends  from  the  heights 
near  Massa  and  Carrara  towards  the  N.  to  Monte  Amiata  on  the  S.,  and 
embraces  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Elba,  Capraia,  and  Corsica. 

From  Voltbbra  to  Collb,  151/2  M.  The  highroad  leads  to- 
wards the  E.  through  an  undulating  district.  To  the  left  is  seen 
San  Oimignano  (p.  16),  to  which  a  good  road  (fine  views)  diverges 
after  71/2  M.  (reaching  it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians  may  take 
a  short-cut,  diverging  1  M.  farther  on,  via  Ranza  and  San  Donato), 
To  the  right  lies  Pomarance  (p.  9).  CollCy  see  p.  14. 


3.  Elba  and  the  Tuscan  Islands. 

A  visit  to  Elba  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  lover  of  nature.  From 
PioMBiNo  (p.  2)  steamers  of  the  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  ply  twice  daily 
in  IVi-lVz  hr-  On  Sun.  morning,  on  the  return- voyage,  they  call  at  Rio 
Marina  and  Porto  Longone.  —  From  Leghobn  (p.  2)  a  steamer  of  the  same 
company,  starting  on  Taes.  morning,  touches  at  Gorgona,  Capraia,  and 
Marciana,  reaches  Portoferraio  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  on  next  momiBg 
to  Piomhino  (see  above),  Hio  Marino,  Porto  Longone,  and  Marina  di  Oampo  • 
in  Elba,  Pianosa,  Talamone,  and  Porto  3.  Stefano  on  the  coast  of  Tvi- 
csnj^.     On  Thnra,  night  it  goes  on  to  Civi\^Ne«i<iVA«i  Vs-T^.   Qti^bft««tVB 
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to  Leghorn  it  leaves  Oivitk  Yecchia  at  noon  on  Thnrg.,  Porto  San  Stefano 
on  Frid.  night,  and  Portoferraio  on  Sat.  morning.  Another  steamer,  start- 
ing on  Frid.  morning,  follows  the  same  route  to  Pianosa  and  lies  to  for 
the  night  in  Porto  Longone*,  it  returns  from  Pianosa  on  Sat.,  from  Porto- 
ferraio. on  Sun.  morning. 

About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Meloriay  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Qenoese  in  1284,  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(21 Y2  M.  from  Leghorn)  Is  Oorgona,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  a 
sterile  island,  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only.  Between  the 
latter  and  Elba  lies  (40  M.l  Capraia  ('island  of  goats',  so  called  by 
the  ancients  also),  with  2000  inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Elba,  Lat.  IlvOj  Greek  ACihalia,  consisting  of  an  imposing 
mountain-group,  lies  6Y2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  2),  be- 
yond the  islets  of  Palmaiola  and  CerbolL  The  island  was  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  for  its  iron  ore ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  subject 
to  the  Pisans,  then  to  Genoa  (1290),  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Applani  of 
Piombino,  and  it  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  to 
Duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  who  fortified  the  harbour  of  Porto- 
ferraio in  1548.  The  vessel  rounds  the  Capo  della  Vite  and  enters  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Portoferraio  (Albergo  delle  Api,  fair ;  Lloyd's  agent, 
G.  Darmanin),  the  capital  of  the  island  (3700  inhab.),  enclosed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates, 
the  mining  and  export  of  iron  forn*  the  principal  occupation  of  most 
of  the  Islanders  (24,000),  others  being  supported  by  the  tunny  and 
sardine  fisheries.  Elba  has  acquired  a  modern  celebrity  as  the  retreat 
of  the  dethroned  Napoleon,  from  5th  May,  1814,  to  26th Feb.,  1815. 
The  Villa  San  Mariino,  the  house  occupied  by  the  emperor,  is  still 
shown  at  Portoferraio,  on  the  height  above  the  harbour,  between  the 
forts  Stella  and  Falcone,  which  were  erected  by  Cosimo  I.,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  bay  in  front,  and  of  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Piombino  at  the  back.  Below,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  the 
Bagno,  or  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  galley  -  convicts  are 
confined.  —  The  island  is  about  18  M.  long,  6I/2  M.  broad,  and 
86  sq.  M.  in  area;  it  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  but  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains  predominate.  Monte  Capanne,  the  highest 
point,  near  the  village  of  Marciana,  is  3300  ft.  in  height.  The  coast 
on  the  side  next  the  mainland  is  less  abrupt,  and  produces  admirable 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  near  Capoliveri.  —  An  excursion  to  the 
iron-mines  near  Rio  Marina  is  best  made  from  Portoferraio  by  tak- 
ing a  boat  to  the  Borgo  del  Magazzini,  and  walking  or  riding  thence 
(horse  there  and  back  3  fr.)  over  the  hill  to  Rio  Castello  and  on  to 
Rio  Marina,  where  a  guide  to  the  mines  (scarcely  necessary)  may 
be  obtained.  The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  by  the  reddish-black  appearance  of  the  hills. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Rio  Oastello,  lies  the  picturesque  strong- 
hold of  Porto  LongonCj  founded  by  the  Spaniards^  Wi^i^Xiet  ^X.^ws^^^'^ 
station  (p.  12). 
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Aboat  71/t  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Ell>a  Ues  the  iaUad  of  : 
ancient  J*kma$ia,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  perfeotly  flat.  To  tUs 
itilaud  A^ppa  Postumus,  grandson  of  Angnstna,  was  once  baaiahod,  aad 
to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains  which  still  exist  lioe. 
—  Farther  to  tbe  8.  (25  M.  from  Elba)  rises  Konte  Oiuto,  conaistiag  of 
granite  rock,  6  M.  in  circamference.  It  contains  nomeroos  springs,  aad 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  18th  century.  —  Op- 
posite the  Monte  Argentario  (p.  4)  and  about  9  M.  from  the  mainland  is 
Qiglio,  Lat.  Jgilium,  a  considerable  island  containing  a  Tillage  and  res- 
tiges  of  Roman  palaces.  The  highest  point  is  1680  ft  above  the  aea-lereL 
A  steamer'  plies  daily,  except  Sun.,  from  Porto  S.  Stefano  (p.  4)  to  Qiglio 
at  10  a.m.,  retoming  at  1  p.m. 

4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  vi&  Smpoli. 

59yx  M.  Railway  in  3-3^/t  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  SO,  7  fr.  66,  4  fir.  96  c). 
Xo  quick  trains. 

Florence  f  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  —  6  M.  San  Donmino; 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  expands.  7  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  pinnacles 
and  towers ,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone  and  enters  the  defile  of  the  Gonfolma^  between  the  middle 
and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno.  We  cross  the  Arno.  16  M.  Jfonie- 
lupo.    Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Peta, 

20  M.  Empoli  {Rail,  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  small  town 
with  6000  inbab. ,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  for  Siena 
have  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di- 
rection towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Itaiy, 

Tbe  line  to  Siena  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  EUa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  San  MhUato  al 
Tedescho,  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  lofty  medisval  tower.  23  M. 
Ponte  a  Elsa ;  26  M.  Oranaiolo.  3OV2  M.  Castel  Fiorentmo ;  the  town, 
on  the  height  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'Elaa. 

35^2  ^-  Certaldo ;  the  town,  on  the  hillside  to  the  left,  was  the 
native  place  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  died  here,  21  st  Dec.,  1375, 
at  the  age  of  62.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Michde  e  San  CHa" 
eomo  (La  Canonica),  erected  in  1503,  was  removed  some  time  after 
1783  and  his  bones  were  scattered.  The  house  of  Boccaccio,  now 
denoted  by  a  tablet,  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  Countess  Garlotta 
Lenzoni- Medici ,  and  fitted  up  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  remains 
of  his  tomb  were  also  brought  hither.  —  As  the  train  proceeds, 
San  Gimignano  is  visible  for  a  short  time  on  the  right. 

43^2  M.  Pog^bonsi  {Aquila,  opposite  the  station,  tolerable); 
the  town  (4000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill  above  it  rise 
the  old  Castle  and  the  monastery  of  San  Lucchese.  In  the  chnroh  of 
the  castle  is  an  altar-piece  (Noli  me  tangere)  and  in  the  former  re- 
fectory are  frescoes  by  Oerino  da  Piste ja. 

From   Poooibonsi   to    Colls,   5  M.,   railway  in  18  min.   (70, 40e.). 

"■"Ue  (Alb.  del  Buon  Soggiomo,  tolerable),  generally  called  CoUe  di  Vol 
^o  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  is  an  old  town 
70  inbab. f  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Renalaganee. 
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It  now  consists  of  two  parts,  CoUe  Alto  and  Colle  Btuw.  The  first  of  these 
contains  the  palaces  of  the  old,  but  now  greatly  impoverished  aristocracy, 
including  the  Palazzo  Ceccerelli,  by  Ant  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (16th 
cent);  the  house  of  the  celebrated  architect  Amolfo  di  Gamhio;  and  the 
Cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th  cent ,  with  a  fagade  modernised  in  bad 
taste,  a  marble  pulpit  (of  which  the  lower  part  belongs  lo  the  13ih  cent., 
and  the  upper  part,  with  reliefs  of  saints .  to  the  loth),  and  handsome 
carved  choir-stalls  and  episcopal  throne  oi  the  17th  century.  At  Colle 
Basso  there  are  now  important  iron  and  glass  works. 


Fbom  Poooibonsi  to  San  Gimionano,  7i/2  M.  Carriages  may 
be  hired  at  the  station  for  2  fr. ,  there  and  back  4  fr. ,  with  allowance 
for  stay  in  San  Gimignano  according  to  bargain. 

San  Gimignano  (1180  ft.;  *Albergo  Leon  Bianco^  Via  San 
Matteo,  near  the  gate,  R.  l-^Vs?  pens.  4i/2  fr. ;  Alb,  CeniraUj  Piazza 
Cavour  12,  pens.  4-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  an  ancient  and  loftily 
situated  town,  with  3200  inhab. ,  was  a  prosperous  and  independent 
place  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.,  bat  in  1353,  after  having  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  families  of 
iheSalvueci  (Ghibellines)  andilrdtnpftel2i(Guelphs),  it  became  sub- 
ject to  Florence.  Its  walls,  its  towers  (whence  the  name  *San  Gimi- 
gnano delle  belle  torri').  and  its  streets  all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in  Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  Dante*8  time.    Architecture  of  the  Gothic  type  prevails. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  dell  a  Colleoiata,  or 
del  DuomOj  with  several  important  buildings. 

The  Gothic  *Palazzo  Pijbblico  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Saul  del  Conbiolio  ,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  a  *Hadonna 
with  saints  and  angels,  and  the  kneeling  donor  Podestk  Xello  dei  Tolo- 
mei  (1317),  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena,  restored  and  completed 
by  Benozto  Gozzoli  in  1467;  also  some  frescoes  of  1243,  discovered  in  1891. 
It  was  in  this  hall  on  May  7th,  1299,  tbat  Dante,  as  ambassador  from 
Florence,  requested  that  representatives  should  be  sent  to  an  assembly  of 
the  Guelphs  —  The  municipal  Musso,  on  the  third  floor,  contains  pictures 
from  suppressed  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  hy  Mainavdi,  Filippino 
Lippi  (two  round  paintings  with  the  Annunciation,  1283),  Fra  Paolino^ 
IHntwicehio  (Madonna  with  two  saints,  from  Monte  Oliveto;  about  150i), 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (architectural  details  from  San  Gimignano),  and  others  \  also 
ancient  choir-stalls.  Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  exit  into  the  court  is  the  Cappella  del  Pbbtorb,  or  dellt  Careeri 
(now  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts),  containing  a  scene  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Yvo  (d.  1303),  and  allegorical  figures  of  Truth,  Prudence,  and  False- 
hood, frescoes  by  Sodoma  (now  almost  entirely  obliterated).  There  are 
also  traces  of  frescoes  in  other  rooms. 

The  Torre  del  Comune  (160  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  towers 
of  the  town  which  still  exist  out  of  the  original  number  of  50.  The 
largest  of  its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral,  usually  called  •La  CJollbgiata,  of 
the  12th  cent.,  enlarged  after  1466  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano,  It  con- 
tains frescoes  of  the  14-15th  centuries. 

On  the  entrance-wall.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  fresco  by  Benoezo 
Oozxoli^  1465  \  Annunciation,  two  wooden  figures  (14th  <ie,u\..^  \i^  M.aT\.V,"uu* 
BartoUmaei  of  Siena.    Above  the  St.  Sebastlaiv  MiflL  \\i«k  «l^oVu\i^%  «tvi\ift% 
of  the  nave,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  and.  Vh.e  luteTUQ^\>i  Tad^to  » 
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Bartoloy  1393.  —  In  the  K.  aisle,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  by  BarMo 
di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1356;  in  the  S.  aisle,  Life  of  Christ  by  Bama  da  Bima, 
1380.  —  The  visitor  should  particularly  notice  the  last  side-chapel  to  the 
right,  the  *Gappblla  Samta  Fima,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this  loeaJ 
saint,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  chapel  was  desifnted  by 
Cfiuliano  da  Majano  (1468),  the  altar  by  BmedeUo  da  Mc^jano.  The  frescoes 
on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision  of  the  youttifnl  saint  and  her 
burial,  painted  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo  before  1475,  are  the  earlieat  and 
among  the  finest  works  of  that  master,  and  combine  a  fresh  and  lifelike 
style  with  majestic  gravity  (restored  in  1832).  —  In  the  choir,  centre  of 
the  right  wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece  by  Piero  del  FoJ- 
laJttoU)  of  Florence,  1483  \  to  the  right  of  thin.  9f adonna  and  four  saints, 
by  Benozto  Qozzoli^  1466*,  on  the  left  wall,  'Madonna  by  Vine.  TamagnU 
adjacent,  marquetry  (4ntarsla')  chuir-stalls  of  1490.  —  The  Okatoiuo  San 
Giovanni  contains  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo^  11^,  of  less 
importance,  and  a  font.  —  In  the  Sacristt  are  a  ciborium  by  Benedetto 
da  Majano  (a  smaller  reproduction  of  that  at  San  Domenico  in  Siena,  p.  38) 
and  an  altar-piece  by  B.  Mainurdi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  tbe  Palazzo  del  PodestI,  with  an 
imposing  loggia  (now  a  theatre).  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Twrt 
delta  Rognosa  or  delV  Orologio,  which  indicates  the  height  beyond 
which  private  individuals  were  prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  San  Matteo  descends  from  the  Piazza,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salvucci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway ,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  until  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  right 
in  this  street  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (librarian,  Preposto  Ugo 
Nomi),  which  contains  9000  vols,  and  200  MSS.  One  of  its 
treasures  is  a  copy  of  AlciatVs  Emblemata  (Lyons,  1564},  along  with 
which  are  bound  up  several  interesting  autographs,  including  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Adjacent  is  a  small  Museum.  —  Far- 
ther on  are  San  Bartolo  (originally  San  Matteo) ,  a  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar ,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade ,  and  the  Palazxo  iV- 
sciolini.  —  In  the  Via  Nuova,  which  diverges  to  the  right,  are  the 
church  of  Santa  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  right, 
the  Hospital  and  the  church  of  San  Oirolamo  (behind  the  high-altar, 
Madonna  and  saints  by  Vincenzo  Tamagnij  1522,  with  a  glory  hy 
a  later  painter),  and  Anally,  to  the  left  of  the  gateway,  the  12th  cent, 
church  of  San  Oiacomo,  another  church  of  the  Templars,  with  fres- 
coes by  a  Sienese  master  of  the  13th  century.  Just  outside  the  gate 
we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the  town  with  its  numerous  towers  and 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Via  delle  Romite,  diver^ng  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Nuovt 
near  Santa  Chiara,  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  built  in 
1280-98  and  containing  famous  *Frescoes  by  Benozzo  GozzoU  (1463- 
65),  the  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  alone  would  repay  a  visit  to 
San  Gimignano.  The  chief  entrance  is  usually  closed ;  the  sagrestano 
lives  in  the  adjacent  'Palazzo  del  la  Vergine'  (just  below  the  Via 
INuovb}. 

In  those  frescoes,  which  are  in  the  Cuoib,^  Benozzo  Qozzoli  has  pour- 
trayed  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  17  Rcenea,  Irom  \i\a  %t\ioQ\Awj%  Vi  hll 
death.    The  finest  of  those  pictures,  wbicb  atenail^M  olT^JAioTm  «s.^^Ck!8&s»  • 
oor  in  equally  good  preservation,   are:  St.  A-u^uslVue  «.^  Xe^^Vet  <Afa*r 
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ioric  in  Rome  (No.  6) ;  Death  of  St.  Honica  (18) ;  *St.  Angnstine  on  the 
bier  (17).  —  The  Gappxlla  Sah  Guolublmo,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains 
a  {Nativity  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartolo  di  Frediy  in  which  are 
several  attractive  touches  of  real  Italian  life.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Cap- 
PBLI.A  DBL  Santissimmo  Saobambkto,  are  interesting  frescoes  by  Vineento 
Tamagni,  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  church,  St.  Geminianus  and  three  wor- 
shippers, a  fresco  by  8th.  Mainardi,  a  pupil  of  Dom.  Ghirlandajo  •,  farther 
on ,  St.  Sebastian ,  the  deliverer  from  the  plague,  the  effects  of  which 
are  symbolised  by  flashes  of  lightning,  by  Benozto  Ootxoli^  1464,  of  less 
importance  than  Ihe  frescoes  in  the  choir.  To  the  right  of  the  principal 
entrance,  in  the  Gappella  di  San  Bartolo:  the  beautiful  altarjof  St.  Bartol- 
dus,  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Benedetto  da  Mafano,  with  well-preserved 
colouring  (1494)  {  also,  frescoes  by  Seh.  Mainardiy  representing  three  saints 
(1600)^  majolica  flooring  of  the  16th  century.  On  the  right  wall,  above 
the  altar  adjoining  the  chapel,  is  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  signed  Petrue  Franc. 
Pteehyier  Florentinue  (1494). 

Fiom  Sant*  Agostino  we  return  to  the  market-place,  which  is 
adjoined  by  the  Piazza  Cayoub  or  Piazza  delta  Ciitema^  distin- 
guished by  the  two  low  towers  of  the  Ardinghelli,  on  the  right.  The 
Via  del  Gastello  leade  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Pontej  with  a  portico,  now  built  up,  of  the  13th  century.  —  The 
terracotta  ornamentation  of  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  should  be  obseryed. 

From  the  Piazza  Cavour  the  Gontiada  di  San  Giovanni  descends 
to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  Pratellesiy  in  which  the  principal  saloon 
of  the  upper  floor  contains  a  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  with  saints, 
a  fresco  by  Vine,  Tamagni  (1528).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  San 
Giovanni  Evangelistaj  a  Johannite  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  and, 
in  the  street,  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  Mainardi, 

A  private  garden  at  the  Fortezza ,  the  highest  part  of  the  old 
fortifications  (ascend  to  the  right  from  La  GoUegiata),  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

We  may  drive  in  »/«  br.  to  the  venerable  church  of  Santa  Maria  As- 
Munta  di  Callorij  or  Cettole^  situated  outside  the  Porta  Matteo,  and  dating 
from  the  ilth,  or  perhaps  from  the  10th  cent.,  containing  remarkable 
capitals  and  curious  Romanesque  ornamentation  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  the  apse.    Fine  view. 

Beyond  Poggibonsi  the  Railway  begins  to  ascend  considerably. 
To  the  right,  Staggia  with  a  mediaeval  chateau.  Near  (501/2  M.) 
CasteUina  in  Chiantij  also  to  the  right,  is  the  ancient  and  picturesque 
chateau  of  Monte  Riggioni,  The  train  then  passes  through  a  long 
tunnel  (3  min.). 

59^2  M.  Siena,  see  below. 

5.  Siena. 

Hotels.  ^Gband  H5tsl  Botal  db  Sibnnb  (PI.  a;  G,  3),  Via  Cavour  39, 
with  its  back  to  the  Lizza  (p.  34),  B.  3-8,  L.  &  A.  I'/z,  B.  li/z,  d^j.  3Vs,  D-  5, 
wine  from  2^/t,  omn.  IVt  fr.;  *GitAND  Hotbl  Continental  (PI.  hi  C,  4), 
Via  Cavour  15,  opposite  the  post-office,  B.  2-4,  L.  A  A.  1,  B.  iVa,  d^j.  2V», 
D.  4Vsi  pens.  8-11,  omn.  1  fr.  t  *Aqdila  Nbba  (PI.  ci  C,  4),  Via  Cavour  3.,  in 
the  Italian  style,  B..  L.,  A  A.  3-5.  B.  IV4,  d^J.  S'/t^  D.  S^K  ^^tl«.  V^  V^i!^ 
ind.  wine),  omn.  •/«  fr.  —  The  rollowing  are  good.  ttft^oudr^Mja  \lQ;x}»^%^ 
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with  trattorie:  La  Soala  (PI.  d;  0,5),  Piazza  San  OloTannl,  oi^oslte  the 
Kaptittery  (p.  28);  La  Toscava,  Via  del  Be  4:  La  Patbia,  Via  RicMoli  S) 
Ir,  SASflo,  Via  Cayour,  near  the  posi-offiee;  Trb  Most,  Via  Garibaldi  mad 
Piazza  flat  roll  (PI.  C,  3),  near  the  Atatinn,  for  moderate  reqaiTementi, 
R.  1-2  fr.  —  Peniloni  (generally  well  spoken  oO.    CkiuaarUli^  viale  Cartas 


tf»ne  8,  pens.  6-6  fr.,  frequented  by  English  trayellera;  L.  GaN, 

Rianehi,  Via  de'  8ftrvi  1,  pens.  6-6  fr. ;  Santa  Caterina  Iproprietor  LtteekHH). 
Via  dclle  Belle  Arti  31,  with  5  rooms  only,  pens.  5-6  fir.,  flne  Yiew;  Manmi^ 
Via  Cayour  12,  pens,  6  fr.;  TognaxtL  Via  Sallostio  Bandini  19,  pene.  6  f^.; 
Alestandri,  same  address,  2nrt  floor;  LungheUi,  Via  Garihaldi  12,  pena.  &4f^.; 
Hiffoni,  Via  Lnchcrini  8,  pens.  5-6  fr. ;  Mirolli^  Via  <3avour  58,  8rd  floor, 
pens.  8V2-4  fr.,  unpretending ;  PwquiM,  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  19,^iia.  4-6  fr. 
Oafii.  Moica^  in  the  Aquila  Nera  (see  aboye);  RUi&ramU  C^fi<!r«il«.  Via 
di  Citti,  well  spoken  of;  Caffi  Oreeo,  opposite  the  Casino  de'  Kobili  (p.  22).  — 
Wink  at  the  FHa$ehetteria  il  Confortabile,  Via  del  Gafltoro  (PI.  B,  0,6; 
sometimes  open  in  the  evening  only).  —  Beer  at  Bader't,  on  the  J.iiia 
«  ...  ...  1.  _  i.-_j  „r  gingerbread  popular  here. 


one-horse 


By  Day 


Ifr. 


80 
50 
40 
80 


two -horse 

ifr.  50 
1  - 
-  60 
1  80 
1       — 


At  Night 


one-horse 


Ifr.  50 
1       - 


two-hotM 

1  fir.  80 
1  80 
-       TO 


(p.  34).  —  Pan/orte  is  a  kind  0 

Oab  Tariff: 
In  the  town:  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   

—  first  half-hour    .... 

—  each  additional  Va  ^J^- 
Beyond  the  town :  first  half-hour 

—  each  additional  i/a  hr. 
Box  above  22  lbs.  30  c. 
Oarriage  Hirers.    Via  Cavour  23  and  Via  Bicasoli  26;  carriage  per  day 

25  fr.,  half-day  8-10 fr.  —  Saddle-horses,  per  day  8fr.,  half-day  Dfr. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Cavour  16,  in  the  Palazzo  Spannocchi 
(PI.  C,  4). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (p.  33;  poor;  water  cold); 
warm  baths  at  MazzeC*^  Via  Duprd  45. 

English  Church  Service  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  Oontinental,  from  March 
to  May. 

Bookseller,  Torrini,  Via  Cavour  8.  —  Good  Photogbaphs  at  Cete. 
Paolo  LonibardVs^  Via  di  Cittk  8,  opposite  the  Costarella.  —  Oabvsd  Wood 
(comp.  p.  21):  Oosi  <t:  Querci^  Piazza  Pianigiani  2  (PI.  0,4;  p.  84);  Oarte 
CanUti,  Via  di  Cittk  36;  Tito  Corxtm',  Via  del  Capitano  5,  near  the  cathe- 
dral. —  Objects  in  Hammered  Iron:  B.  Zalaffi^  Via  di  Cittii  15.  — Kovn 
Changer:  Crocini^  Costarella  dei  Barbieri,  between  the  market-place  and 
the  Via  di  Citt^.  —  Signora  E.  Q.  Riffoni,  Via  Stalloreggl  8,  gives  lesBoni 
in  Italian  and  French. 

Principal  Attractions.  Puttza  del  Campo  (Vittorio  Emanuele;  p.  21), 
Duomo  and  Opera  del  Duomo  (pp.  23,  26)^  walk  through  the  town.  To 
the  town  and  its  treasures  of  art  tlic  traveller  should  devote  2Ys-3  days 
at  least.  —  On  2nd  July  and  16th  August  picturesque  processions,  arranged 
by  the  17  Contrade  (or  wards),  march  through  the  streets,  and  hors^ 
races,  called  il  Palio  (from  the  banner  given  as  prize),  take  place  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo,  presenting  a  very  attractive  scene;  seat  in  a  balcony 
(*posto  di  ringhiera'^,  from  2  fr.,  less  in  the  wooden  galleries  below.  Oomp. 
R.  Brogi,  11  Palio  di  Siena  (1894;  IV2  fr.). 

Siena  (1330  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with 
25,000  inhab. ,  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university  which  was  in  high  repute  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  though 
it  now  possesses  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  alone,  Is  piotnr- 
esquely  situated  25  M.  due  S.  of  Florence,  on  three  connected  hilta 
(the  clayey  soil  of  which  is  called  'Terra  di  Siena').  It  is  now  a 
busy  trading  and  manufacturing  place  (weaving) ;  it  also  la  one  of 
the  j>leasante8t  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable  for  a  stay  of  some  dnxt- 
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tion.  The  dim  ate  fs  healthy,  the  atmoaphere  in  stimtneT  hfeinf 
tempered  by  the  lofty  situation ;  the  Ungtiage  and  mauMers  of  the  in* 
hahitants  are  pleasing  &iid  pfepos^essmg.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
Ji arrow  and  crooked,  but  they  (^ontal^  many  palaeee  and  handsome 
ohnifihea.  Next  to  Rorae,  Florenoe,  and  Yenice,  Sietia  Ji  the  most 
iropottaui  town  in  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  13-I6tk 
oentnries* 

f^JENA^  tlie  aDCicnt,  Bena  Jutidy  av  Colonia  Julia  Senensit^  ia  it^d  i^  havfl 
been  founded  by  the  SenoniEm  Qnuli  ^xid  converted  into  »  Roman  uoktiy 
by  Aagu^tu&i  whence  IL  deriv-es  its  ann^,  the  she- wolf  and  the  twtna. 
Tba  only  Etmsc&n  ititlauiitea  here  ara  a  few  tombs  which  were  dlscavered 
lb  lB(t4  n&Gir  the  Porta  CamoUla.  The  tnwn  attained  to  the  height  of  its 
pTo^perity  in  the  mlddlfi  agee.  After  the  death  of  the  Gotuite^s  Kl&tllda 
(lllQl  har  STtedflive  dominion  a  ware  dismamhered,  and  the  citizens  of 
Si«na,  as  wall  as  tbo^e  of  Fisa,  Lucca 3  and  Flo^eace,  Buciieedfid  in  efitub- 
liahing  tbeir  Independence.^  The  goTemment  (ben  roll  Into  the  hands 
of  the  aobilhyj,  but  w&s  wrested  from  tticm  by  ttie  people  In  1133h  The 
^msaing  conClicts,,  however^  tamiinated  In  favouf  of  the  noblert^  and  Sieua 
became  the^  leader  of  the  Obibelllne  imeiy  in  Central  ItAly,  whlla  Florence 
wan  tha  stronghold  of  the  Gueljih  faction.  Farinata  def^li  Uberti  and  the 
GbibelHned  fratn  Flortinee  were  welcomed  In  6len&^  and  on  4th  Sept.,  I'iBO^ 
a  great  yicttjry  over  the  Guel^rhs,  the  bloodiest  Tecf>Tdtid  in  Iha  annalt  of 
Tu^fian^f  wa^  gained  ne&r  Montis  Apa'tOy  0n  the  Arbia  iT'/^  M.  to  the  K. ; 
p.  36)^  with  Uie  aid  of  the  l^ierman  troopd  of  King  Manfred  of  NiLplea.  Ten 
years  later  CAarl«j  0/ A nj on  succeeded  in  ga^tning  p{i5deaaiOTi  ofSiena  and 
In  making  It  a  member  of  the  Tu^eaa-iiuelph  confederation  of  towns  ^ 
but  the  city  llfept  a  jealtm^  watch  over  ltd  prlvih^ge^^  and^,  notwttbetandlrig 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nab  Hi  Ey  lo  re-ii?8crt  their  in  Eluencej  Its 
conatltutlon  remained  unchanged.  In  tbe  I4tb  and  l^tb  centuries  Sienft 
numbered  ne&rly  lOCJ^OOO  Inhab. ,  and  vied  with  Florence  in  wealth  and 
love  of  art.  At  leng^tb  the  stipremsoy  was  usurped  by  tyrantj^  such  &s 
(&bont  ilSTT)  Pandi}i/<t  Pitraed^  snm&med  li  Mugmjito^  whom  Maccblavelli 
represents  as  a  pattern  of  a  despot.  In  £4^3,  when  Charles  Vltl.  of  France 
arriVBd  in  Italy^  Siena  concluded  an  alliance  with  hinif  and  during  the 
troubles  of  tbe  first  half  of  the  I6th  cent,  the  clti!^?n!i  for  the  most  part 
Rided  with  th<!;  Frt^ncb.  by  whom  tbe  town  was  usuB^lly  ga-rrisoned.  fJn 
32nd  April,  1505^  the  French  garrison  w&«  compelled  by  famine  to  capit- 
nlate  to  the  Spaoiah  heaie^eraH  by  who^e  aid  l>uke  Cosluio  I,  of  Tuscany 
Boccceded  In  galnini;  permanent  mnstery  of  the  p]aeB» 

Hlatar^  ef  Art,  The  bitter  palitic;al  fate  which  overtook  Siena  t  and 
converted  the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  t-own^  will 
strike  the  &ntii|aariau  ad  a  very  fortunate  i^ircum^tanLLe  \  for  her^i  are  still 
preserved  many  monuments  and  ruuiiniscencea  of  mcdiAi'val  life  compara- 
tively nnaffectt^d  by  the  vicissitudes  and  the  progress  of  suhseqnf^nt  ager^. 
The  conflervattve  character  of  Siena  baa  not,  however^  been  prudoced^  as 
In  the  c^e  uf  Bruges >  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stream  of  hij^kiry^^  for  even 
I  w^cn  at  the  height  of  its:  power,  particula:fly  as  compared  with  Florence, 
I  VJi^anifested  a  preference  for  old  ej^tablished  rnle'.s  and  a  dlflliko  for  iuno- 
I  ^'fttons.  In  the  province  of  art,  despite  the  abundant  supply  of  artists  at 
tbeir  disposal^  the  citizens  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative  ^  but 
ndhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  earlier  style.  Tho  best  period  nf 
Sienese  art  still  belong^  to  the  middle  ages,  when  tbe  towns  of  Italy  had 
begnn  to  pride  themselves  on  their  practice  of  art,  but  before  the  pedantic 
element  had  given  way  to  the  pure  diense  of  the  beautiful.  There  Is  no  tovrn 
in  Italy  which  presents  such  Instructive  examples  Of  the  Italian  Gothic 
Arehitectiire  of  tbe  tilth  and  ilth  centuries  as  t^iena,  where  we  Gnd  mai^ni- 
tlcenl  atone  buildinga  vying  with  ^retceful  structures  in  brick.  If  the  Ca~ 
ihidrnl  had  been  built  according  to  the  inLentlons  of  the  citizens.,  It 'H<iTi\^ 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  imposini^  thvt^Wft  Vn  feTtS.^VssTi^'ft, 
and  even  in  its  reduced  proportions,  it  Is  oma  of  tti^  ^uti^X  VaWaXl-    "^^ 
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tho  flccular  buildings  (of  which  perhaps  the  Palatio  Bwmtignori  is  the 
iiDust  example)  the  pointed  stylo  predominates  (  the  window!  are  gener- 
ally divided  by  small  columns,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowiied  with 
pinnacles.  In  the  ifUh  cent.,  when  the  motive  of  the  castellated  mansion 
was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms,  Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Florence.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Bsrma&do  Bob- 
sKLLiNo  and  Fkancbbco  di  Oioboio  have  been  correctly  designated  as  the 
architects  of  the  Piceolomini^  SpannoceJU^  and  Nerucd  palaees.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  l{enaissance  churches  is  the  small  round  church  d9gli 
Innocmti^  adjoining  the  Spedale  della  Scala. 

Siena  has  produced  no  independent  school  of  Benlptnra,  though  a 
liberal  patron  of  foreign  masters.  As  throughout  tho  rest  of  Tuscany, 
the  develoi)nient  of  art  did  not  progress  rapidly  here  till  the  heginnine  of 
the  13th  century.  Niouol.6  Pisamo,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  his  sun  Oiovanni  were  employed  at  Siona^  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  font  of  Sati  Giovanni  and  on  the  Fonte  Oaja  are  admirable  works 
by  Jacupo  dklla  Qukkcia  (1374-1438),  a  native  of  Siena  and  one  of  the 
luirlieHt  representatives  of  the  Renaissance  style.  Vkcubibtta  Fbahcesco 
i>i  (iioB'jio,  and  Cu/ZAUKLLi  were  amongst  their  successors. 

Painting  was  the  favourite  art  of  the  early  Sienese.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  they  could  boast  of  Duccio  Di  BuoMurBBOSA,  a 
painter  whose  works  far  surpass  thoso  of  Gimabue  in  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. On  Iiis  completion  in  1310  of  the  ^Majestas\  or  TriomphMit  Ma- 
donna, for  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  tho  picture  was  carried  to 
the  church  in  solemn  iirocession  (p.  'ifo).  An  equally  important  master  was 
Simons  Martini  (128!)-1344),  who  has  been  immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  and  who,  like  his  contemporary  Giotto,  practUed  his  art  and 
exercised  his  inOuence  far  beyiind  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by 
his  hand  are,  or  were,  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  and  Avignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palazxo  Pnbblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
l>eriod.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  he  certainly 
l>ossessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentiment.  Gloaely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Liffo  Memmi,  who  executed  large  frcscoea  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  Several  painters  of  the 
14th  cent,  followed  in  Simone's  footsteps,  such  as  Bahha  or  Bbbma,  Luca  di 
TuMMft,  and  Lifpo  Vanni,  without,  however,  exhibiting  much  individuality. 
The  easy  narrative  style  and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  eultlTated 
by  the  brothers  Piktbo  and  Ambkoqio  Lobbmzetti  (both  of  whom  prob- 
ably  died  of  the  plague  in  1348),  and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese 
Mchool  to  that  of  Giotto  wus  thus  accomplished.  A  little  later,  however, 
the  works  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi  (1330-1410)  fell  short  of  those  of  his 
l>ri'.dcce8Sors,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  those  of  Taodbo  di 
ItAUToLo  (c.  13G3-1422),  who  wiis  far  inferior  to  his  Florentine  contem- 
porurien.  For  a  time  all  artistic  progress  at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an 
I'.nd,  and  throughout  the  15th  cent,  the  city  did  not  give  birth  to  a  single 
master  of  note.  The  painters  Dombnico  oi  Baktolo  ,  Lobbnzo  di  Pibtbo 
(nicknamed  Vkccuietta),  Bknvbnuto  and  SIatteo  di  GIiovamni,  and  others 
(»f  this  period  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  limited  methods  of  their  prede- 
r.csflors,  from  whose  influence  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing  to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools, 
whose  representatives  were  frequently  invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Florentine,  Lmbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the 
tide  of  progress  at  length  began  to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sie- 
nese masters  of  this  period,  far  surpassing  their  oontemporariea  Fungai- 
Pacchia^  Pacchiitrotto ^  and  others,  wore  Haldasbabb  Pbbuzzi  and  Oio- 
VANANNi  Anton'io  Bazzi,  suruamod  II  Sodom  a.  Peruzzi  (1481-10S7),  who 
was  associated  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  per- 
ccptioB  of  beauty  of  pro])ortion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and 
A  docorativo  painter^  but  Siena  now  posRo^RviR  V\\X\e  ol\i\%'?iotV  Q^na 
(ca.  U80-tr)\9),  on  the  other  hand,  T\\a\  \>c \.\vOTO>\%\i\^  %V!i^V«^  A«L«aa..  V 
Lombard  by  birth,  ho  brought  to  8\ena  eome  Vtvicea  ol  \a«ftTO^tf  a  aV|V^ 
but  instead  of  cultivating  this,  he  BCcmB  to  Yxa^Ntt  VtuaU^.  Vi  \J^a  Qwa.iaaV 
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nral  ability,  and  with  such  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Ra- 
phael himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
ansurpassed,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco  painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous;  but,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful,  his 
works  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Dom.  Bbccafdmi  (1486-1561),  who  frequently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  final  period  of  decline  from  which  Siena  never  recovered. 
In  the  art  of  Wood  Carving  Siena  has  always  taken  a  leading  position. 
In  the  16th  and  16th  cent,  the  Barili  family  (particularly  AntoniOy  d.  1516, 
and  Oiovanni^  d.  1529)  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch,  and  their 
modem  representative  is  Oiusti^  whose  pupils  Gosi  and  Querci  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  18. 

Ill  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  picturesque  *Fiazza  del  Gaiiipo>  now  offi- 
cially called  Fiatza  Vittorio  Emanutle  (PI.  0,  5),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Purg.  xi.  134).  It  is  semicircular  in  form  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  resembling  an  ancient  theatre.  The 
popular  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  republic  took  place 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Palio  horse-races  (p.  18)  are  now 
held.  —  The  piazza  is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  palaces.  On  the  dia- 
meter of  the  semicircle  rises  the  — 

*Palazzo  Fubblico  (PI.  C,  6),  a  huge  brick  edifice  of  four  stories, 
erected  in  1289-1305,  with  pointed  windows  divided  by  small  col- 
umns, and  wings  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  building.  (The 
second  floor  of  the  wings  dates  from  the  17th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  24.) 
Adjacent  rises  the  slender  tower  del  Mangia  (635  ft.),  begun  in  1325, 
and  finished  about  1345 ,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of  a  man 
which  used  to  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Roman  Pasquino,  p.  217) ;  fine  view  from  the  top  (412  steps ; 
1/2  fr.)'  ^*  *^®  ^®®*  0^  *^®  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  Piazza^  in  the 
form  of  a  loggia ,  begun  *after  the  cessation  of  the  great  plague  of 
1348  which  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376. 
The  elegant  Renaissance  upper  story  was  added  in  1460  by  Federighi 
in  place  of  the  original  simple  roof.  The  faded  fresco  on  the  altar- 
wall  is  by  Sodoma.  The  she-wolf  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  right 
wing,  the  arms  of  Siena  (p.  19),  is  by  Giovanni  di  Turino  (1429). 

The  Interior  (custodian  V»-l  fr. ;  best  time  10-2)  is  embellished  with 
numerous  frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  on  the  Groomd 
Floob  are  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  by  8ano  di  Pietro,  1445  5  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ansano  and  Galgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both 
by  Sodoma;  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lor.  Vecchietta;  a  Risen  Christ,  by 
Sodoma,  1535  (?),  in  the  room  of  the  Sindaco. 

On  the  F1B8T  Floob,  the  custodian  first  shows  the  Sala  dbl  Gban 
CoMsiQLio  (or  del  Mappamondo)^  adorned  with  large  frescoes:  Madonna  and 
Child  nnder  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Simone  Martini^  1315,  a  composi- 
tion with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff,  but  with  beautiful  details; 
opposite.  Equestrian  portrait  of  Guidoriccio  by  Simone  Martini  (1328  j  freely 
restored)  j  beneath,  Madonna  by  Ouido  da  Siena,  the  date  of  which,  1221, 
appears  to  be  spurious  (prob.  1281;  formerly  in  San  Domenlco^\  tQ  \X\». 
right  and  left,  Sant'  Ansano  and  San  Vittore,  and.,  oii  V^iCi  Q'OcveT  n«ij\\  \ft 
the  right,  San  Bernardo  ToJomei,  all  by  Sodoma ;  \.\\feTi  ^wi"ftenx?^x^\Tvo  \i^ 
^no  di  Ptetro  and  Santa  Catarina  by  Veeehieila.  —  Tb.^  Nei&V.\>oxj\«i  ^^  "vXv^* 

ieraes,  Judas  Mtecabmna,   and   St.  ChristoplieT   aiv^   ol\i«  »^^.^^.«^  ^"^^^^^ 


r 
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The  Vftult  of  tbo  arcliway  U  occupied  by  w  corious  tIbw  of  Bocaa.  —  A 
beaniifal  iron  rftlling  (143545),  iidjoine^d  011  t\i&  rigbt  by  a  font  liy  Gioe. 
di  TaHni^y  ijf!p^r&te3  tbia  vestibule  from  ibe  Counctl  Cbafki.,  wbieb  ti 
emhelllabed  {loft)  witli  fresco ea  Of  the  Death  &od  Assumption  of  tbe  Vtifgln 
by  Taddtii  di  Bartolc,  and  cuntainri  ba^ndfome  bencbaR  e&rvt^d  by  i^otnrffico 
di  JirrrccjifA  (1429)^  Tb43  «ltar- piece  is  3  Holy  Family  by  St^d&ma;  on  tltfi 
right  in  an  orgaii  by  (?.  Pij^erio  &nA  Qiov.  di  Pteifft  Caitejnttovo  t^^^^)-  — 
To  tbe  right  of  the  Sain  del  {^uatai^lio  is  tbfi  8^la  dxlla  Pace,  or  Dii 
KoVE^  with  frescoes  by  Ambroffio  Loreiixeiti,  painted  in  1337-43^  repi^StiEiU 
log  ^Good  &pd  Bad  Govcrnnient^  three  pictures  wbicb  are  indispensable 
to  thoae  wbc^  desire  an  insight  into  the  disposition  of  tbe  prond  citinens 
of  Slepa  in  the  middle  a^es.  The  allegories  and  allush>ns  of  &  more  or 
Icsa  obscure  eb^ractep  which  tboy  contidn  are  at  least  interesting  as  being 
of  B  mncb  more  bomely  kind  than  those  customary  in  moderd  times.  One 
of  tbciie  mnral  paJntinga  represents  tbe  ideal  of  a  state^  under  tbe  gaid- 
nnca  of  wiadom,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  while  tbe  two  others  poartriy 
in  h  rijalbtic  style  the  eonseauences  of  good  and  bad  government.  The 
Iircserviitioo  is  imperfect^  but  the  spcetator  will  not  fall  to  admire  the  beads 
of  Poace»  Ja  St  I  CO,  and  Concord  in  the  first  of  the  serioa.  —  Adioining  la 
a  room  with  portraita  of  tlia  eight  popoa  and  thirty-eight  cardinals  to 
whom  SicDft  has  fiven  birth.  —  Another  Boom  conta^os  aome  fres^oeiJ 
recently  tranjiferrad  from  other  buildingiS|,  a  Uladonna  by  Mntimf  di  Gio*M 
ranni  da  Biena^  1484,  and  S&n  Bernardino  preaching  in  the  Campo  (p.  205,^ 
by  Snno  dt  /V^fro,  Interestidf  for  its  representation  of  the  piaE^>a  at  that 
period.  —  The  adjoining  Sala  &i  Ualia.  Is  adorned  with  ostentations 
freficoea  from  tho  history  of  Pope  Alexander  111,  by  BpHieiio  Ar^tino 
(1106;  indndlng  a  naval  victory  of  the  VenetianB,  and  the  Emp.  Frederick 
BarbarossA  and  thfi  I>oge  leading  the  Popc^s  horse).  In  tbe  centre  of  tho 
room  are  two  cofTefs,  one  [with  tbe  ebe-wolf)  finely  carved  hy  Bat^U^  the 
otber  adorned  with  piiintings.  The  fine  tntat-r^ia  door  i*^  by  Dommieo  di 
IftccfiU*.  —  The  ncit  room  is  the  Sala  Mo^omestale,  decorated  In  18§S^7 
by  Aliii^  Cattisli^  and  C^it-  Marxari  with  iSne  freicoea  (rota  the  life  of 
Victor  Kmmant] el  and  the  ri'cent  history  of  Italy ^  unveiled  in  1801,  —  The 
last  room  is  tbe  SathA  PKt  CoBeraTOHO,  with  ceilini' paintings  (nceues 
fnim  Eoman  history)  hy  B^ccafumi^  a  fine  marble  doorway  by  Jacopo 
dtUa  Qiterda  (above  which  ia  tbe  Judgment  of  Bolomon  hy  Luca  Qior- 
danej^  Florentine  tapestry  (partly  of  the  l6th  cent.)  on  tbe  walls,  and 
modern  busts  of  stMesmon  and  other  Illustrious  citizens  of  Btena. 

The  rear  of  the  p&laco,  abut  tin  [£  on  the  Piaztu  dU  Mertato  f^l.  C^ 
D,  B),  or  vegetable-market,  is  also  very  pk  Lures  que.  The  piazia  com- 
mands a  good  Tiew  of  the  environs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  tlie  Palazzo  dftl  (Jo- 
venio  ( p,  28  j  facade  towards  the  Tift  Ricasoli)*  —  In  tte  centre  of 
the  piazKa,  opposite  tlie  Palaasso  Pubblioo,  rlaea  the  marble  Fonie 
Gajn  f  with  heaiittful  bas-reliefs  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  at 
the  Crt'ation  of  Adam  (left]  and  the  Exp  al  a  ion  from  Eden  (right), 
eitecuted  hy  Tito  SufToechi  after  Jacopo  delta  Qtiercia  (1409-19) 
but  iBft  ini:omplete  for  lack  of  fun  da  (originals^  in  a  very  damaged 
condition,  now  preserved  in  the  Opera  del  DuoiiiOj  p,  26).  A  suh- 
terraneaii  conduit,  16  M.  in  length,  has  supplied  the  fountain  with 
d elisions  water  since  1344h. 

Ascending  hy  steps  through  one  of  the  passages  heyond  the 
Fonte  Gaja  y   we  riiaoh  the  beginning  of  the  Via  i>i  Citta,  wMoh_ 
presents  a  busy  scenej  especially  in  the  evening.  " 

The  Gothic  Loggia  of  the  Caiino  de'  Nohili  (PL  0,  6)|   on<j_ 
Ihe  seat  of  t^e  f-ommerdal  tribuiial,  wae  huflt  in  imitfition  *>f  the 
Loggm  do'  Lami  of  Florence  m  1417,  l&uttU%  u^^er  story  is  later* 
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The  ^Gulpturea  are  hy  Siene^e  maateis  of  the  15tti  c^nt.^  euch  aa 
Aut.  Fedetiglii  (^ho  aic^ecuted  the  figures  of  SS.  Au&arto,  SavinOf 
and  Yittor©j  and  the  stone  benuh  on  the  right)^  Urbano  da  Oartona 
[atone  bench  oii  the  left),  and  Yecishietta  [figures  of  SS.  Panl  and 
Peter).  —  The  N.  prolotigatioii  of  this  street  towards  the  Porta  Ca- 
Tiiollia  is  the  Yia  Cavoui  [p»  SO],  —  A  little  to  the  N.  ef  the  Loggia 
Is  the  little  Piazza  dt^ir  IiidLpeiidenza  (Pi.  C,  5),  ivith  a  Statue  of 
Italia  by  Sarrocehi,  in  memory  of  Si  ones  e  patilotfl  who  fell  in  th^ 
atruggle  for  the  union  of  Italy. 

Proceeding  to  tbo  left,  past  theCalFe  GfecOj  and  then  ascending 
the  Via  dbi  PbllegbinIt  a  side-atreei  to  the  Tight,  we  leaoh  the 
small  Piazza  San  Gioirannl.  Here,  oB  the  corner  to  the  left,  Is 
sitnated  the  I'aiasw  del  Magnifleo  (PI.  C,  5),  erected  in  1508  for 
the  tyrant  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (p.  IGj^fnom  designs  by  Oiacomo  Co^ 
marelli.  The  bronze  ornaments  *nd  flag-bTackets  on  the  outside  aie 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style.  One  loom  is  embellisbed  with 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio^  discovered  in  1832» 

In  a  etraight  direction  we  see  the  choir  of  the  loftily-Bituated 
CAthedrali  under  whi^ih  is  the  old  baptistery,  forming  a  kind  of 
&rypt,  now  the  church  of  *fiarL  Giovanjd.  (PU  B,  0,  5),  built  after 
1317,  with  a  line,  but  unQnished  Gothic  fa<^ade. 

I;MEpmn.  Tlie  chiiif  adomiziiint  tie^o  la  the  tu&rble  FutcT^  designed  by 
Jacitpo  delia  Qnettia  (1416),  who  also  eit^ccuted  ilie  atatuettei  of  lohn  the 
B2.piift  and  iha  foar  prophets^  and  one  oT  the  six  be&ntifal  broti£e-|ilt 
Ft^liefa  from  t^t;  liiBtorf  of  John  tbu  Baptist  (/jAchnTihS  lad  out  of  the  Templo. 
lilBi  cast  in  1130).  The  otTitTs  are  by  Lorinzo  Ohiberti  (Baptiam  of  CbriiSt 
ihtid  JoLd  tliu  Bajjtidt  brangtit  before  Hernd ,  1427) ,  DoitatcUo  (Head  of 
John  tbe  Baptist  brongbt  before  Herod  and  Ma  |;ne$td,  1425),  and  TuriJio 
di  Sano  and  lii^t  soa  Oitmanni  di  TuiHno.  The  lant  alarr  executed  the  SeuTeiS 
of  Obarity^  Justice,  and  PrudoncEi;,  tboae  of  FaHh  and  H'i?[ke  are  by  Bona- 
ttUo;  that  cjf  Fortllnde  ta  by  Ovr<t  di  NerocHo.  —  Tbc  frciseoea  by  Vscchiett^ 
and  ^envmuto  di  Oiofonni  are  of  inferior  value,  —  Over  the  hlgh-altar  ia 
a  B&ptism  of  Cbriflt  bj  Attd.  j'ucdneUiy  surnamod  U  Sretdanino, 

From  the  Piazza  San  Gio'vanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  Paitii.%(}  ATeivesfomle  [Pi.  B,  6),  or  we  may  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazaa  del  Duotno» 

The  **CathedTal,  or  Chksa  MctTOpolHana  [PI.  B,  6,  5)^  occnpy- 
ing  the  highest  ground  in  tho  tow^t  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  church  of  Sant^  Maria 
Aasunta.    The  present  building  wa^  begun  early  in  the  18th  c-etit. ; 
the  dome  was  (completed  in  1264;  and  about  1B17  the  choir  waa 
prolonged  to  the  E,  over  ike  ohuTch  of  San  Giovanni  [see  aboTe}. 
Owing  to  certairs  Etroctural  defects,  to  which  the  present  irreg hi- 
larity of  the  edifice  is  still  perhaps  partly  due ,   it  waj?  reaolved  in 
1339  to  erect  a  huge  liave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was  to 
form  the  trarusept  only,   according  to  a  plan  preserved  in   the 
Opera  del  Duomo  [p.  26).     Parts  of  this  building ,  designed  in  a        fl 
beautiful  style,   still  exist  on  the  S,  side  of  the  cathedral  iia.lV^       ^ 
form  of  a  in  in.     After  the  plague  of  134&  ftvls  am\>i^\wi^  ^*^  ^  ^"^ 
abandoned,  ani^  ilia  origiaaJ  etructure  was  t\ieTV  com^^X^V&ftt.  'i^co.^^ 
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97  yds.,  width  261/2  7^8.,  length  of  transept  56  yd«.)  The  *Pa- 
9ADB,  constructed  in  1284-1380  fiom  a  design  hy-Oiovanni  PisanOf 
which,  like  that  of  Orvieto  Cathedral  (p.  84),  has  three  gables,  is 
(jomposed  of  red,  black,  and  white  marble,  and  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures  representing  prophets  and  angels  by  diiferent  masters 
(mainly  reproductions;  the  weather-beaten  originals  In  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  p.  '26) ;  the  Venetian  mosaics  were  added  in  1878  afer 
designs  by  Mussini  and  Franchi.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  is  a 
column  bearing  the  she-wolf  of  Siena  (p.  19).  The  campanile,  con- 
sisting of  six  stories,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top. 

The  ^Interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  intersected  by  a  doulle  transept,  with  an  irregular  hexagonal  dome 
over  the  centre.  The  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  the  cornice  with  the 
busts  of  popes  (in  terracotta;  about  1400),  and  the  pillars  with  the  half- 
columns  will  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on  northern  trav- 
ellers,  but  they  will  find  that  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in  marble  com- 
pensates to  a  great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glaBS  in  the  largo  circular  window  in  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance was  designed  by  Pevino  del  Vaga  and  executed  by  PastoHno  Mieheli 
in  1549.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  graceful  tribune  of  14»3,  borne  by  two 
columns.  The  fine  basins  for  holy  water  are  by  Ant.  Federighi^  a  pupil 
of  Jac.  della  Querela,  1462-63. 

The  marble  **Pavkmbnt  Is  quite  unique,  being  covered  with  ^Graffito' 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Teatament 
history,  Moses,  Samson,  Judas  Maccabeeus,  Solomon,  and  .Toshaa  by  Do- 
menico  di  Niecolb  (1423)-,  Absalom,  bv  Pittro  del  Minelkt;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (1481);  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Adam  and 
Eve,  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  etc.,  \iyB€cc^um%;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the 
towns  allied  with  it,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates  and  Orates,  the  Sibyls 
(1482-83),  and  other  figures  by  artists  of  the  14-16th  centuries.  The  exe- 
cution varies.  The  oldest  scenes  axe  simple  outlines  engraved  on  the 
white  marble  and  filled  with  black  stucco.  Shading  was  then  introduced 
by  the  use  of  grey  and  also  of  coloured  marble,  so  that  the  graffito 
gradually  developed  into  an  elaborate  mosaic.  The  pavement  is  generally 
covered  by  a  Mooden  floor,  which  is,  however,  removed  for  a  few  weelu 
after  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption).  Most  of-  the  original  works  are 
now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  26),  being  replaced  by  copies  in  the 
cathedral. 

Left  Aislb.  At  the  entrance-wall ,  statue  of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  by 
Dom,  Vafaggi.  —  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini),  with  sculptures  by  AMkdfa 
Bregno  (1485)  and  statues  of  8S.  Peter,  Pius,  Gregory,  and  James,  by 
Michael  Angela^  and  St.  Francis,  begun  by  Torrigiam  and  completed  by 
Michael  Angela  (about  1601-4).  —  The  entrance-wall  of  the  Libreria  if 
embellished  with  fine  sculptures  in  marble,  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano  (1497)* 
Over  the  door:  Coronation  of  Pius  III.  (Piccolomini;  1603),  who  reigned 
27  days  only,  by  Bern.  Pinturicchio^  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  in  the 
library.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  Monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
with  tiie  Risen  Christ  and  angels,  attributed  to  Michael  Angela  (?). 

The  •Pulpit,  octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble, 
borne  by  nine  granite  columns,  some  of  which  rest  on  lions,  and  adomea 
with  admirable  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  is  by  NiceoU>  Piaano,  his 
son  Giovanni^  and  his  pupils  Arnolfo^  Lapo^  and  Donate  (1266-68).  The 
flight  of  steps  was  designed  by  Bart.  Neroni^  surnamcd  II  Rtcdo  (1543). 

The  Lbft  Tbanbkpt  contains  the  Cappella  San  Giovanni,  by  Oiov.  di 

S/e/ano,   with  a  "^Portal  by  Lor.  di  Mariano.    1ti  \,\i&  VaXetvox  txe  a  bronte 

^atatue  of  John   the  Baptist  by  Donatello,  itel\  a\»Xuftft  qI  ^^.  ^i».>eBa!tofc 

and  Ansano,  by  Nerocdo  (1487)   and  OioD.  di  Ste/ano  teft^w.\.Vi^Vs\  \^^^ 

yf  '^/.''fri^''  ftuoco  enrichments  on  the  wai^a  b^  Alb.  $<«flP^>*«\*!^\J2iIli 

^^^c^A,  (i596)i  and   five  small  frescoes  by  Pintwicch4o,  Vtaft^Vt^»%'"- 
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from  the  life  of  Alberto  Arringhleri,  the  donor.  A  silyer  casket,  by  Fnxn- 
ceseo  di  Antonio  (1466),  contains  an  arm  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  Farther 
on  in  the  same  transept  are  statues  of  Popes  Pins  III.  and  Pius  II.  by 
P,  BaUstra  and  O.  Mcuituoli  respectively.  —  The  chapel  to  the  left  of 
the  choir  contains  a  relief  of  the  12th  cent.,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Nativity .  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  removed  hither  from  the 
old  church  of  Ponte  alio  Spino  (p.  86).  The  bronze  relief  in  the  pavement 
in  front  of  this  work  is  by  DonaMlo^  and  marks  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Oiovanni  Pecci  (d.  1426). 

The  Choib  contains  a  high-altar  executed  from  a  model  by  Baldassare 
Perueei  (1532);  behind  it  richly  carved  choir-stalls,  reading-desk,  etc., 
by  Bartolo  Neroni,  sumamed  Riecio  (1667),  and  inlaid  work  (intarsia)  by 
Fra  Cfiovanni  da  Verona  (1608).  The  fine  bronze  canopy  is  by  Veeehietta 
(146&-72)  •,  the  angels,  holding  candelabra,  are  by  Oiovanni  di  Stefano  and 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  (1489),  the  front  row  of  stalls  and  the  rood-loft 
by  Baffaello  da  Brescia  (ibTO).  The  frescoes,  originally  by  Becca/vmi 
(1544),  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  —  By  the  pillars  of  the  dome  are  two  flagstaffs  from  the  standard- 
vraggon  of  the  Florentines  (il  catrocdo)^  captured  at  Monte  Aperto  in 
1260  (p.  19),  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  those  of  the  victorious 
waggon  of  the  Sienese.  Over  a  neighbouring  altar  is  the  crucifix  which 
the  Sienese  carried  with  them  on  that  occasion.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
bigh-altar  is  an  organ-loft  by  the  two  Barili  (1511),  above  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  (to  the  left)  a  font  by  Turini.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  loth  cent,  painting,  perhaps  by  8ano  di  Pieiro^  with  a  view 
of  the  original  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  21). 

In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  are  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Francesco  da  Imola  and  Otov.  di  Turino.  The  flat  monument 
of  Bishop  Bartoli  (d.  1444)  was  executed  by  Federighi  from  the  design  ut 
Pieiro  del  Minella. 

The  Right  Tbansbpt  contains  statues  of  Popes  Alexander  VII.  (by 
ErcoU  Ferrata)  and  Alexander  III.  (by  Ant.  Raggi).  —  The  Cappella  del 
VoTO,  belonging  to  the  Chigi^  built  by  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi  of 
Siena,  papal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  pope  in  1665-67) 
in  1661,  is  richly  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble,  and  gilding,  and 
contains  statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (said  originally  to 
have  been  an  Andromeda)  by  Bernini. 

Bight  Aisle.  Next  the  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Tommaso  Pic- 
colomini  (d.  1483),  by  Neroccio,  At  the  other  end  is  a  statue  of  Pope 
Paul  v.,  by  F.  Signorini. 

The  S.  side-entrance  of  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  attributed  to  Miehelozto, 

In  the  left  aisle,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated 
**Xibrary  of  the  Cathedral  (Libreria;  fee  25-50  c),  formerly  the  Sala 
Piceolominea.  erected  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards 
Pope  Pins  III.,  in  1496,  and  adorned  in  1502-7  with  ten  frescoes  by  Pin- 
tttricehioy  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  of 
Pienza  (p.  40),  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  (1458-64) :  (1)  Departure  of  ^neas 
Sylvius  for  the  Council  of  Basle ;  (2)  iEneas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Council;  (3) His 
coronation  as  a  poet  by  Emperor  Frederick  III.  at  Frankfort  in  1445;  (4) 
iEneas  Sylvius  doing  homage  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  the  name  of  the 
Eniperor:  (6)  Betrothal  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  to  Eleonora  of  Portugal 
at  Siena  by  ^neas  Sylvius ;  (6)  iBneas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Calixtus  III. ;  (7)  ^neas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  II. ;  (8)  Pius  II.  at  the 
diet  of  princes  in  Mantua;  (9)  Canonisation  of  Catharine  of  Siena;  (10) 
Death  of  Pins  II.  at  Ancona,  while  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Some  of  these  pictures,  which  are  connected  by  beautiful  figures  of  nude 
or  semi-nude  children,  are  admirably  preserved.  Vasari  attributes  th.^ 
deiigns  for  these  frescoes  to  Raphael ;  and  as  it  Is  tolexaXA^  Nv^^^  ^%\aiGk- 
lished  that  Raphael  was  in  Siena  at  the  same  time  &s  'P\yiV,wt\cO(\\c>.^V\.  V% 
}EU>t  impossible  that  be  aasuted  the  less  fertile  ImagmaA^ou  ol  ^^^  q\^«c 
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master  by  drawings ,  of  which  the  latter  made  a  more  or  leii  free  use. 
Designs  for  these  frescoes  are  now  preserved  in  the  Ufiizi  (that  of  No.  1), 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  3),  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Ohatswortii 
(No.  4),  and  by  Sign.  Baldeschi  at  Perugia  (No.  5;  p.  68).  —  On  a  find  Renais- 
sance pedestal  stands  a  famous  antique  *  Group  of  the  Ortteet^  found  at 
Home  about  1460  in  the  reign  of  Pius  II.  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
cathedral  library.  From  this  work  Raphael  is  said  to  have  made  his  first 
studies  from  the  antique  (drawing  at  Venice).  —  The  missals,  embellished 
with  beautiful  miniatures,  also  deserve  attention  (No.  6  and  No.  9  by 
Liberale  da  Verona^  No.  12  by  Oirolamo  da  Cremona^  No.  11  hjSanodi  Pieiro). 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  corner  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  Sau  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the 
uncompleted  nave  (p.  23),  is  the  Opera  del  Daomo  (PI.  0,  6),  vhich 
contains  several  interesting  works  of  art. 

In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian's  bell  (i/a  fr.  \  best  time  104). 

The  hall  on  the  Guound  Floob  contains  Sculptures  from  tfte  Fonte 
Oaja  (p.  22)  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia^  representing  a  Madonna,  the  Virtues, 
the  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which  are  among 
the  master''s  finest  works  (unfortunately  much  damaged  \  comp.  the  restored 
casts  adjoining)}  and  a  figure  of  Mo^es  hj  Federighi,  from  the  Funte  degli 
Ebrei  in  the  Ghetto.  At  the  back  of  the  hall,  Ornamentation  of  an  organ- 
screen,  representing  the  Transfieuration,  by  Mainardi.  Sculptures  from 
the  Cappella  di  Piazza  (p.  21),  and  others  from  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
before  its  restoration.  —  Antique  sarcophagus  with  sea-gods.  —  *  Graffiti 
from  the  Cathedral  Pavement  (comp.  p.  24).  —  On  the  Fiust  Floor  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  entire  cathedral  pavement.  —  On  the  Sboomo  Floou 
several  interesting  plans  and  architectural  designs;  handsome  embroi- 
deries; crosiers:  ring  of  Pius  11.  Also  several  early  Sienese  paintings,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  large  ^Picture  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna:  on  the  left 
the  Triumphant  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once  highly  revered 
*Majestas%  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  1310  (p.  20),  with 
the  inscription:  Mater  Sancta  Dei^  si*  eaussa  Senis  requiei^  »ls  Dueio  vita^ 
te  quia  pinxit  ita.  On  the  left  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  26  sections,  orig- 
inally forming  a  background  to  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints  by  Amlbr. 
Lorenzetti;  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent.;  a  Credo  by  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo;  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (1342),  in  a  lifelike 
genre  style;  a  Story  of  the  Cross  by  the  same. 

Adjoining  the  Opera  is  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  B,  6),  erected  by 
Bern.  Buontalenti  in  the  16th  cent.,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture. 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  Via  del  Capitano  (p.  27),  which  diverges 
here ,  is  the  Palazzo  Peed  (now  Pal.  Orotanelli),  a  GotMo  brick 
building  of  the  13th  century.  About  1360  it  was  appointed  the 
official  residence  of  the  Capitano  di  Giustizia,  or  chief  judicial  func- 
tionary of  Siena;  in  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tom.  Peed; 
and  ^nce  1854  it  has  been  restored  in  the  original  style  after  plans 
by  G.  Rossi. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 

of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  1^  6),  of  the  13th  century.    Over 

the  high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  Risen  Christ ,  a  statue  in  bronze 

by  Vecchietta.   The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura  y  the  organ  by  B. 

PeruzzL    Adjoining  the  handsome  entrance-hall  of  the  hospital  is 

a  large  siok-Toom  called  'II PellegtiwaW,  a^oiw^^ -mWi t\%«i^^% from 

the  history  of  the  monastery  ^y  Domcnico  di  Batlolo  VJAAS^-1^ 

and  other  masters.  Pleasing  view  iiom  t\vemxv^o^%^«»^W^^'  — 

J^escending  to  the  left  at  the  N.  angVe  ot  t\vftV\ft.-w.ik^^\^^ivkWftft\i^ 
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step  a  and  under  several  arches  j  wo  reach  the  lihurch  De^li  Innocenii 
(PI,  Bj  6'^  Htig  at  No,  66) I  externaUy  &  very  rude  edifice,  hut 
with  &  chaimiug  interior  in  the  form  of  a  Greok  crofis,  hy  D,  Ponsi 
(1507)*    In  the  sacn&ty  iB  &  MadoBiiii  by  Matleo  di  Giovanni. 

The  ahove-mentioned  Tia  bel  Capitano  (PI,  B,  6)  loada  to  th<r^ 
qu altera  of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  hilb.     It  &ooil»| 
cP0B8e&  tlie  sraaJl  Piazza  Postierk,  with  the  Ptskttio  Chigi^  now  Pic^} 
cotominiy  on  the  right,   which  contains  two  saloons  adorned  witlk  J 
frescoefl  hy  Bernhard  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joined  KaphaeJ'* 
sr.hool.  The  column  with  the  ah e- wolf  in  the  piazza  dates  from  148711 
—  Not  far  off,  in  the  Via  di  Citti  (p.  22\  which  diTergea  h ore  to  th«.| 
left  5  is  the  Pnh%zo  Ncruc^ii  (No.  QO ;  PL  C,  B) ,  erected  hy  Berri- J 
ardo  Rossellino  in  1463  for  Catharine,  the  aUter  of  Pius  TI.,  anfl 
now  ocDopisd  hy  the  Banra  d^Italh,    Beyond  it,  to  the  rights  is  th#| 
Palmzo  Sart^cini^  the  vaulting  in  the  court  of  whiclj  is  tastefully  ' 
painted.     Inside  are  paintings  hy  Andrea  Vanni,  Neroccio  Landi, 
Vec<-^hi©tta,  Pacciila^  Beccafnmi^  and  other  Sienese  maBters.  —  In 
the  Via  dl  StallorGggi^  diverging  from  the  Pia^a  Poatierla  to  the 
right,  is  a  cornei-honEO  (No.  ^  Via  di  GastelYecchlo),  In  which  is 
preftOTved  a  fresco  hy  Sodom  a  (*  Madonna  del  Gorvo^)* 

On  the  left  J  in  the  Via  San  Pietho  (PI.  C^  6,7),  the  continuatioii 
of  the  Via  del  Capitano  ,  is  the  *Paltiz2o  BiiGnsignorii  a  handsome  J 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  cent,,  in  hrlok,  with  a  rich  fagadoi  reBtoredl 
in  134S.  The  voj^tibule,  court,  and  atairca^ao  are  in  the  early^ReDaia-l 
aance  style,  ^  At  the  ohurch  of  San  Pieiro  alie  ScuU  (PI.  Op  ?)|l 
whieh  contains  paintings  by  Sano  dl  Piotro^  Salimbeni,  and  RutiUo  [ 
Manetti  (Flight  into  Egypt,  at  the  high-altar),  the  street  hoiids  to 
the  right.    Following  it  and  pasalug  ander  an  aTdiway,  we  enter  the 
Piazza  Giordano  BauNo  (Pi,  0,  TK  ^Hh  the  EtaU  CoUtgio  Toto~  | 
nitij  formerly  a  convent  and  now  a  much  freq^nented  grammar-school 
(Liceo),  and  the  church  of  ^ 

Sant'  Afoatimo  (Pi.  C,  T),  remodelled  hy  VanviUUi  in  1755, 
the  entratico  to  which  ia  in  the  Liceo,  to  the  left. 

Over  iiwL  •JnA  aUar  on  the  right,  a  CTUcilixlon  hy  Bhtro  P&rugijio  fbefoM  ' 
150^)-    Da«£iacTe  of  the  InDocontfl  by  Mattee  4a  Siena  (l^BS)  ^  in  a  cbapel  J 
UD  tlio  rinht,     Stwtne  of  Piua  U*  by  btipri*  Attar-pi^cti,  an  AdoTatloa  of  tbft 
MAgi  hy  Badoma.    At  the  bac^  of  tba  cholr^   on   the  left^   the  Legend   of 
Sant'  Agoslino  Novello  in  threti  stictions,  by  Lippo  Mimmi  (more  jirobablT  | 
by  BtmQtft  Martinif}.    In  the  left  tranfiept,    palaLed   terracotta  «latii«   df ' 
San    Klccolo   da  T^'JcDtino ,   liv  Giae.  Coxsai'elli.     In   thfi  second  chapel  to 
the   lefL   wf  Uie   clioir,  T*?rapb'tlt?ii  of  St,  Antony,  by  HutUh  Majuiii,    AJflo 
picturoa  by  SaHtntini  and  otht^rfl. 

About  300  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Tufl  (PI,  C,  ^)  is  the  Cirni- 
tf^ro  della  Miserkordia^  containing  among  its  monuTncnta  a  good 
Pieti  hy  Dupntf  and  several  statues  by  Sarrocchi.  P^^gni,  and  Others; 
iliie  view  in  the  morning  and  evening  (fee  SO-50  c).  —  Following 
the  Via  delJa  Cerchia  (No,  3  in  which,  th&  STOftW  PaVci^tci  YvmXW., 
should  he  noiiced)  to  the  W.  of  Sant'  Agoat\UQ.j  a.vv^  \iSi\\^v\\%  N.«i  ^i^^c^ 
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right,  we  enter  the  Via  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  on  the  left  Bide  of  which 
are  the  suppressed  monastery  (now  a  barrack)  and  the  ehnrch  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  A,  7),  a  handsome  brick  edifice, 
with  campanile  and  cloisters,  ascribed  to  Bcddaaaare  Peruzti  (open 
10-12  on  week-days).  On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento, 
with  a  Nativity  of  Mary  by  Sodoma;  4th  altar  on  the  right,  Aacen- 
sion  by  Pacchiarotto ;  6th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  by  Becea- 
fumi.   In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sigismund  by  Cotzarelli. 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  PoUini  (PI.  B,  7),  formerly  CelHj  at- 
tributed to  Peruzzi.  —  We  may  now  proceed  straight  on  through 
the  Via  delle  Fosse  di  Sant'  Ansano  (with  the  Reale  htituto  Toseano 
dei  Sordo-Muti ,  oi  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum)  either  to  the  Piazza 
del  Duo  mo,  or,  by  turning  a  little  to  the  left  towards  the  end  of  the 
street,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Fontebranda  (see  p.  34). 

Outside  the  Porta  San  Marco  (PI.  A,  8)  there  is  a  fine  view. 


The  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  occupied  by  the  •Pa- 
lazzo del  Ooverno  (PI.  D,  5),  one  of  the  most  imposing  private 
edifices  at  Siena,  erected  for  Oiacomo  Piccolomini  in  1469-1500, 
probably  from  a  design  by  Bernardo  RosstUino,  The  principal  facade 
with  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought  iron  (horses*  heads,  etc.) 
looks  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli.  The  palace  now  contains  tlie  exten- 
sive Archives  (director,  Sign.  Llsini),  one  of  the  most  Important 
collections  of  the  kind  in  Italy  (adm.  daily,  except  Sun.,  10-3). 

Parchment  Charter* ,  52,000  in  namber ,  the  oldest  dating  from  736. 
Under  glasn  are  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  doenments, 
Autographi  of  celebrated  men  (Pins  II.,  Leo  X.),  Miniature*^  etc.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Covert  of  the  old  Ti'eatury  RegUien 
(Biceherne)^  in  chronological  order,  painted  with  scenes  from  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  affurding  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of 
Sienese  art.  They  include  works  by  the  Lorenxettiy  Oiovanni  di  Pctolo^  Franr 
eesco  di  Qiorgio^  Madeo  di  Oiovanni^  and  Sano  di  Pietro. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  rises  the  TJnivenity  (P1.D,  5), 
recently  restored,  in  the  court  of  which  is  a  war-monument.  In  the 
corridor  on  the  first  floor  (also  entered  directly  from  the  comer  of 
the  Yia  San  Vigilio,  p.  29)  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Niccolb  Arringhieri  (1374),  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

The  graceful  Loggia  del  Papa  (PI.  D,  5),  in  the  neighbouring 
Piazza  Piccolomini,  was  erected  in  1460-63  by  the  Sienese  Antonio 
Federighi  by  order  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini),  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  pope  *gentilibu8  suis'. 

Adjacent  is  San  Martino  (PI.  D,  6),  dating  from  1613. 

Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 

Guido  Rent.    At  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  are  ornamental  sculptures  in 

marble  by  Zorenzo  di  Mariano  (1622) ,  and  a  Nativity  of  Christ  by  Beeca- 

/umi.     The  choir  contains  gilded  wooden  &1&1\iq%  oi  Wi^HL^qti^^i  «nd  four 

aaiDta,  by  a  follower  of  Jaeopo  della  Quercia. 

The  Via  RicaboIjI  (PI.  D,E,  5,  ^^  tta.^ei»ft^  iVekCi^«X^SJaft^:%.. 
A///  and  leads  to  the  Porta  Pispiui  aud  l\i«k  ^otVa  ^^mwvv  ^^  N.'*'^ 


8*E.  gates.  —  Tmmediately  to  the  riglit  fri  this  stT(5et Is  tho  Fontt  f/« 
Fanlaneto.  dating  from  1352^  Testoru^d  in  18B7.- — To  the  left,  a  IHilo 
fartlier  on,  the  Via  di  Folio nica  descends  to  the  Fonie  di  FoHonicti^ 
constnirted  iu  1239  ai^d  sitxitited  !u  a  garden  far  below,  — ■  AtU^t 
5  Diln.  moiBj  heyond  the  rhurch  of  Stin  OiorgiG  (Pi.  E^  6),  the  Via  ub' 
Pisi^iNi  diverge 8  to  th^  left,  tii  whi^ih  we  flxfit  reach  the  churcli  of  — 

Santo  Spirits  (Pi.  E,  6)^  with  &  dome  dating  from  1&08,  and  a 
portal  from  I519j  the  latter  designed  hy  BaldaBsarn  Perassi. 

iHTizatoiL  Above  the  entr^ttce-doot:  la  l  Cruclllxion  by  Sano  di  Ptriro. 
The  lei  chapel  ou  tbci  r^ght  (CappollEt  d^ell  Sp&pnuoliJ  cuntnlpji^  above  a  51.. 
K[>8a  fif  Vlterbo  {p,  8^).  the  faltowiiii  admirable  painliagfl  by  Baduma  (I530j : 
Marlon na  preaeiiting  tliie  gnwn  of  the  Order  of  the  Domini cand  td  ttti 
AKonao,  in  the  prsaence  of  S3.  OctavisL  a  ad  Lcicia;  to  tba  tight:  and  IfiH 
SS,  SebasLian  atid  Antony  tLe  Abbat^  in  the  lunetta,  6U  Jam&fi  on  hora^- 
back  (tVeeco).  To  the  right  is  a  Ifativity  of  CLriat  in  terracotta  by  Fra 
AmbrQffiv  deHa  Bobfrifj  (1504)^  ^By  the  firit  altar  to  the  left.  Virgin  between 
g9.  Francis  and  Qatharinei  ity  Bold^^ci,  Over  Ihg  3rd  aJti^  to  the  loft^ 
t^oronatjou  of  the  Virgin  hy  OireL  tkl  Pacchia.  —  In  the  Sacbistt,  Corti- 
natSon  of  Iht^  YirgiD  by  Beccafutm.  — '  The.  beaut  I  fill  Ci^oiatebb  (aa^rep^tano 
20-30  c.)  are  uDfurtunatciy  dli^ft^red  by  modem  a^lditioDS  5  they  contain  a 
CrQCiflxitjn  by  Fru  FacUnQ  (ISiU)* 

The  Fonte  dt^  Pispini  dates  from  1534.  Tb&  n^igKbouTlng  FoTia 
Fispini  is  adorned  with  a,  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodom  a. 

Opposite  Santo  Spirito  we  enter  tbe  Vitolo  del  Saflso,  follow  the 
broad  Via  San  Girolamo  to  the  Tight,  pass  a  colitmn  with  the  sho- 
wolfj  and  reacb  Sttn  Qirolamo  (Pi.  E^  T),  belonging  to  a  nunnery 
(3rd  altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  ^  framed  in 
marble  by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano).  On  the  loft  we  next  reach  the 
(iburoli  of  the  — 

Servi  di  Maria  (PL  D^  7},  or  Santmima  Conctzion€f  erected  in 
1471-1628,  with  a  beautiful  interior  attribated  to  Bald.  Ferutii  (f). 

Firat  *ltar  to  the  right.;  Madonna ^  by  C&ppo  ^t  MafcooKtldo ^  V}&1. 
Fonrth  altar  In  the  right;  M^Bsacro  of  the  tnooceuts^  by  Mi^iko  di  Gioranni^ 
llBlv  i^hova.  Adoration  of  tbe  SbcphardHi  hy  Taddeo  di  B&rtcio-  —  In 
the  right  traniept,  above  tUe  sacrlety-door  i  *La  Vergint;  del  Populo'i  by 
Itippo  Mert^iif  a  dne  fresco.  —  At  the  back  of  the  bign-aJlar^  'Madonna  del 
3iantu%  aatirihed  to  Oiovannidi  Httro^  1136.  The  Coronatiijn  af  tlie  Virgin, 
U  tbe  masterpiece  of  Funy&i  ftiXK>K  —  The  ttiapels  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  hjgh-altai^  c{]ntain  (rCF tared)  fre?ii-[>ea  by  ^mbr.  Loren^L'ttt  t  MaSisaisre  of 
the  Innoren'iBT  I^anehter  nf  Herod ias,  i>eath  of  John  tiia  Hnpti^l.  By  the 
ynd  altar  ti  the  left,  Made  ntia  del  Bel  v  id  ere  by  G^acmwt  di  Mino  dif  Fai- 

The  FcTta  Romana  f  PI*  E^  6)  Is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresoo 
(Coronation  of  the  Virgin) j  begun  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  linisbed 
by  Sano  di  Piotro.  —  About  ^3  M,  beyond  the  gate  is  the  church 
of  Madonna,  d^gli  Ang^li,  the  choir  of  whlob  i^ontaliis  a  Madoniia 
^itb  salntB,  by  Eaffaello  OarJli  1502. 


Opposite  tiie  N,  eide  of  the  Palazzo  del  Qoverno  (p.  23)^  beaide 
the  Univeraity  (p.  28),  begins  the  Vu  Saw  Viqiwo^  Isaditig  to  the 
JS.  to  the  churo^i  of  the  Bame  name  (Pi.  D,  5),  whioli  is  ado^iv^^ 
with  scnlptnrea  of  the  18th  oentury* 
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Farther  on,  we  pass  the  ohnroh  of  Santa  Maria  di  Provenzano 
(PL  D,  4;  1594),  traverse  several  narrow  streets,  and  leaah  the 
Piazza  di  San  Fbanoesoo  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  in  which  rise  the  ehuroh 
of  San  Francesco  and  the  Oratorio  di  San  Bernardino. 

San  Francesco  (PI.  £,  4),  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13-14th  cent., 
several  times  altered  in  the  18th  cent.,  was  sumptuously  restored  in 
1885-92  and  adorned  with  stained  glass  from  Munich,  rich  sculp- 
tures, and  altar-pieces  hy  Maccarl,  Yiligiardi,  Pezzatl,  and  other?. 
Several  ancient  frescoes  hy  Ambr,  Lorenzetti  have  also  heen  trans- 
ferred hither.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is 
the  tomh  of  Cristoforo  Felici,  by  Urhano  da  Cortona,  The  church 
is  adjoined  hy  two  fine  Renaissance  cloisters,  in  one  of  which,  ad- 
Joining  the  side-entrance  to  the  church,  are  architectural  sculptures 
from  tombs  of  nobles  dating  from  the  14th  century.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  to  the  seminary  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Oiae» 
Cozzarelli,  The  chapel  contains  a  Madonna*and  Ohild,  by  Arribr.  Lo- 
renzetti  (high-altar),  a  fresco  by  Luca  di  Tommi  (left  altar),  and  a 
Madonna  and  saints  by  Bama  (left  wall). 

The  *Oratorio  di  San  Bernardino  (PI.  E,  4)  possesses  admirable 
pictures  by  Sodoma  and  others.  Afternoon  light  best.  The  ^custode' 
lives  at  No.  6,  adjoining  (fee  30-50  c). 

LowKB  Obatobio  :  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino,  of  the  close 
of  the  i6th  centary.  —  Upper  Obatobio  (mnch  more  important  paint- 
ings): Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Salutation,  Assumption,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin*,  SS.  Antony,  Bernardino,  Louis,  and  Francis,  by  So- 
doma^  i0i8-32,  the  single  figures  of  saints  being  of  great  beauty.  Betrothal 
and  Death  of  Uie  Virgin,  by  Becca/umi^  1518.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Annunciation,  by  Oirol.  del  Paechia^  1518.  The  visitor  should  observe  the 
admirable  enrichments  of  the  ceiling,  the  frieze,  etc. ,  which  are  among 
the  most  tasteful  of  early-Renaissance  works,  executed  by  CHuliano  Tura- 
pilli  after  14U6.  Altar-piece  by  Becca/umi^  1537.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  relief 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Giovanni  di  Agoitino  (1341). 

The  Via  Cavour  (PI.  0,  5,  4,  3),  which  extends  through  the 
centre  of  Siena  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (p.  23)  to  the  Porta  Oa- 
mollf a,  a  distance  of  nearly  1  M. ,  is  the  handsomest  and  busiest 
street  in  the  town.  Approaching  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili,  we  first 
reach  a  small  piazza,  named  after  the  Palazzo  ToUymti  (PI.  0,  5), 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  1205,  on  the  left,  and  also  adorned  with  a  she- 
wolf.  The  church  of  San  Cristofano  j  opposite  the  palazzo,  has  a 
good  altar-piece  by  Pacchia  (Virgin  between  SS.  Luke  and  Ray- 
mond). Farther  on  are  the  Palazzi  Palmieri  (1540),  Bichi  (1520; 
with  a  fine  loggia  with  modern  paintings),  Qori  (1677),  and  Span" 
nocchi  (PI.  0,  4).  The  last,  built  in  1470  by  a  Florentine  master, 
with  a  bold  colonnaded  court,  and  recently  thoroughly  restored, 
now  contains  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  In  the  third  story  is 
the  unimpoTtaDt  *Galleria  Suocursale  dell'  Istituto  di  Belle  Art!'.  — 
In  the  vicinity  la  the  Piazza  Sallmbeni,  w*\\\\. «.  %\.^\.TjLfe  q1  SaWwtttto 
^andini(1677A  766\  the  drainer  ol  t\i©  ^iQTi^%^U^^'«an\a^V|  TsXa 
Sarrooohi,  erected  in  1880. 
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To  the  left  diverges  the  Vii  dbi.li  Bbllb  AftTi  (PL  C,  B,  4]^ 
which  oont&ins  the  Art  Institution  and  tlie  Lihrnry  and  leada  Btiaight 
to  the  church  of  Sau  Domenico  (p.  3B). 

The  *Istitutii  d&lle  BelloArti  (PL  0,  o],  founded  in  1816,  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  works  af  the  older 
Bieneae  sehool,  procured  from  iiupfresised  monasterieB  and  from  the 
Pal  a  £7,0  Pubblico,  The  collection  ia  chrooolof^icaHy  arrangetl.  The 
nainca  of  the  picturea  are  given  on  tlie  frames.  Keeper,  Big.  Arnoldo 
Frunai.  Adm.  9-3  daily  (1  fr.),  except  oti  Sundays  and  holidays 
(^hell  helow,  to  the  right).     Catalogqe  (1895),  1  fr. 

At  Ifan  entrance^  Ef^liefa  nt  litUe  value.  Tbe  flrat  door  on  thti  rtg^t 
leada  to  the  lapi^e  E<tom  X  {ee©  below),  the  second  to  the  — 

I.  CujtRTEion  (i5-i4tli  cent.):  1-15-  Picturea  of  tlic  ]3%h  cent^  still  in 
the  BjRMiline  style  ^  2.  ifffrgarft{me  ^Ar^tte^  St,  KranciB^  16,  Guirio  dft 
^Sieadi  ifadquDii;  20,  3^1  2bL  35,  47,  Duceiir  dt  Buftmnfrffnat  Ait&T'piccfa^ 
46.  Ifici-oib  di  Ssffna^  Crucliixion  (1345);  51.  Lippo  Afemmi^  Madonna  and 
foaf  pusnt** 

n.  ConAmuKtU-ldtlic^nt.):  1^^^.  PfHro  L(irfni4tii,  Nadoun^F^t  11.  Lippo 
Mtrnmiy  ^B.  Michael,  Jerome^  and  John  the  Baptist^  29,  P^  Lffrenzetli^  M«- 


Aud  flbititg  (lliSl^)^  Irsjisrerred  fruni  pinel  to  cn-nv^^;  Hfl.  ^ih^p^'q 
LoreneeU^  Annunciation  flB^ltv  Btrrtf^io  di  Ffsdi,  45,  Fotir  ptTTies  from  th4^ 
UFct  of  the  Virgin.  4&.  Th?  Magi;  59.  ^atj^f^o  C?ad(f^,  ]£adQr>na  (t^j;  54. 
fjtica  di  Tt^mmt^  Madnnna  and  aaintfl  Ct^^STlj  ft4,  HI  SpintUo  Aretinti^  Cu- 
rouattun  atid  Death  fif  tho  V{r^la\  67,  72-80.  Taddio  di  Satioio  {76.  An- 
nnnuiiitioti). 

11T»  ConBTDOK  (IMSth  cent.):  PictnTea  by  Giovanni  di  Prmto  (No, 'JB 
dated  1453,  Xo.  55  d^ted  14 CX))^  AUai  47.  ^n^tfif^t^n  Umtfr^  Triumph  nf 
Death,  Chastity}  Luve,  nnd  Fame  (aftixr  Pi'traTcli)^  19.  i^am^n^'co  ^i  j3af ^^^o^ 
Madonna  and  angtil^  [liSS)^  ^1.  Fidro  di  UiQCfmni^  3an  Bernardino; 
CSt  G1>  If^fnie'  did^  f^fro  f  /ff^'A/e;^^)^  San  BernanltD^^,  Madonna  with  ^nintf. 

ItooH9  IV  (td  the  Ti^htJ  and  Y  are  devoted  tit  the  works  of  Smno  di 
Piiir^i  (1106 < SI) f  thi!  -Sienf^a^a  Fra  Any,elicD^,  chielly  larye  aJtaT-pici-'Qjt. 
Abiiv'Q  ihe  entrance  to  Bnum  Y  i  20.  Madonna  and  St,  LlalixtnA^  In  Room  V: 
17.  Co?onatir>ti  nf  th<j  Virgin i  25,  L-irge  altarpiet^o  of  1441.  --  VI.  Roost 
(l5-lGth  cent):  1,  %  SQai>  di  Pietra;  3,  Pietro  di  Domenicc^  Ailnr&Uon  of 
the  SheptibrdA^  with  BS.  Galeanna  *tid  Martin  (1400),  AJbu  wurkd  liy  Mtjiti^o 
di  Qiitvanni  (Xo.  1  dated  ilTD)^  N&e-AcciQ  di  Bat(olommt'0  (2?o.  IQ  datt^L 
llHi>T  Fr&neeMfn  di  Giorgio  Martiri,  and  Ottidaeda  Co^xarsiii  (Xo.  2D,  ^t* 
Beba^tiikiiT  daled  J 495),  —  A  nartow  pa^nafe  le^d.^  liencs  Ui  the  right  1o 
Room  V£j,  which  containa  paintittgn  of  tit  a  IB-lUtii  cent,,  uio<tt  q)l  S.^itiE& 
d&niflg.ed,  —  Wii  niiw  return,  cposfl  ih«?  entranoe-paaii»£&^\au^D^T\4\\N  ^  wii.  eB^^^'c 
Ihe  iinall  — 
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YIII.  IlooM  (14-16ili  cent):  Sodoma,  1.  Madonna,  3.  Two  foild-broihera 
adoring  the  Cross  \  Oirol.  Oenga.  8.  Ranaomingof  priaoncrs,  9.  Flight  of 
JEnevLB ;  Sodoma^  ^.  Scourging  of  Christ  (fresco),  29.  Judith,  82.  St.  Catharine, 
35.  Madonna ,  36.  Dead  Christ  supported  by  two  angeli ;  87.  Monatht  4i 
Hanta  Mcuta^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  taints.  The  elegant  wooden  pilafters 
by  Antonio  Barili  in  this  and  the  following  room  should  be  observed.  — 
IX.  Room  (15-16th  cent.);  7.  Ouid.  CozzareW^  Madonna  with  88.  Jerome  and 
Giov.  Culombini  (1482);  8.  Andrea  di  Nieeolb,  Crucifixion,  with  saints  (1600) ; 
26,  28.  PintwiceMo,  Holy  Family.  —  From  the  entrance-passage  we  now 
enter,  to  the  left,  the  — 

X.  Labob  Hall  (15-16  cent.).  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  six 
cartoons  for  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  by  Becca/unU  (much  damaged). 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  2.  46.  Bodama,  Christ  on  the  Mt  of 
Olives,  Christ  in  Purgatory,  two  frescoes  brought  from  Santa  Croee.  To  the 
right :  7.  Oirol.  del  Paeehia^  Annunciation  and  Visitation  (after  the  picture 
by  Albertinclli  in  the  Ufflzi);  Bcdoma,  11.  Nativity,  «18.  Descent  from  the 
Cross*,  14.  Paeehiarotto^  Madonna  and  83.  Onnphrius  and  Bartholomewt 
17.  (firolamo  di  BenpemUo,  3Iadonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (US08),  the  Nativ- 
ity in  the  lunette  by  Mattto  di  Giovanni;  22.  Becee^fumi,  St.  Catharine ( 
24.  Paerhiarotto,  AHcin'^ion.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit:  26,  28. 
Becca/umiy  Fall  of  the  Angels,  Christ  in  Purgatory.  On  the  left  wall:  29. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio^  Crucilixion ;  80.  Fungai^  Madonna  and  saints  (151*2); 
31.  Pacchiarotto^  Visitation,  with  SS.  .Michael  and  Francifl;  36.  Matteo  di 
Giovanni^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  au{;elR  and  saints  ;  Benvenuto  di  Oiovarmi^ 

37.  Assumption,  39.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints  (1475);  Frtmcesco  di 
Giorgio,  41.  Nativity,  4i.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  45.  Fungai^  Assnxnption; 
40.  Sodomn,  Christ  in  Hades  (fresco);  *47,  i^.  Bartolomeo  Neroni  (II  Rlecio)^ 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  predclla. 

XI.  Room  (iG-17th  cent.).  To  the  right:  8.  Fra  BarMommeo.  Mary 
Magdalen;  7.  Paris  Bordone^  Annunciation;  12.  Altdor/er^  Martyrdom  of 
St.   (^uirinus;   13.   Bart,  de   Bru'jfty  Portrait;    17,  84.   Jforone,   Portraits; 

38.  Altdorfer,  Scene  from  the  legend  of  St.  Quirinus;  89,  53.  Amberger^ 
Charles  V.  (copies);  44.  Tintoretto^  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (sketch);  46. 
PinturiccMOf  Holy  Family;  51.  Palma  Vecchio^  Madonna;  52.  In  the  style 
of  Albrecht  Dilrer,  Portrait;  72.  Steenwyek,  St.  Jerome;  75.  Domeniehino^ 
Landscape;  81.  Luccu  Oranach^  Lucretia;  87.  Paltna  Giovane^  Brazen  Ser^ 
pent;  04.  Jan  Brueghel^  Sea-piece;  115.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  St.  Catharine. 

On  the  first  floor  are  casts  and  modern  paintings,  and  prize-works  by 
pupils  of  the  Academy.  Two  rooms  here  accommodate  the  Gallbbia  dbllk 
Stampr,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  old  Italian  engravings,  though  there 
are  also  a  number  of  Diirer's  wood-engravings.  The  second  room  eontaini 
the  bust  of  Count  Gori  Tannilini  (1880),  the  donor  of  the  eoUeetlon. 

The  BibUoteoa  Fubblica  (PI.  0,4),  oontalning  72,000  vols, 
and  5000  MSS.,  was  founded  in  1663  (open  dally,  10-2,  and  5  or 
6  to  8).  In  the  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed  sixteen  libraries,  and  in 
1054  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are:  the  Greek  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  11th  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silver-gilt;  Treatise  on  architecture  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author;  Sketch-books  of  Baldassare  Peruiti  and 
Giuliano  da  Bangallo;  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Via  Costa  Sant' 

Antonio,  and  enter  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  whioh  leads 

straight  to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  House  of  St.  Catharine  (PI. 

l^f  4) :  'SponssB  Christi  Katherine  domus*.    Visitors  ring  at  the  door 

to  the  left  (i/2  fr.').    St.  Catharine  oi  ^'\ei\*,  ^i\i&  ^vQL^V5L\«t  ^t  a  dyer 

named  BeniBCASA,  was  born  in  1^47  ,  VsoW  \\ifc  ^e\\  *.\^^  «.%^  ^V 

^J^it,  and  having  become  oe\e\)rate^  loi  n\b\otv*,  ^V^  ^ifc^iSX^^-^ 
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Pop©  Gregory  VI.  to  retransfer  the  papal  throne  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  (^1377).  She  died  in  the  year  1380,  and  was  canonised  in  1461. 
The  best-known  yision  is  that  of  her  hetrothal  to  the  Infant  Christ,  a 
favourite  theme  with  painters.   Her  festival  is  on  29th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  the  hoilding  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Obatobies,  which  belong  to  the  Confratemitii  di  Santa  Caterina, 
Above  the  altar  in  one  of  the  Uppeb  Obatobies  ,  once  a  kitchen ,  is  a 
portrait  of  ttie  saint,  by  Fungai;  the  other  pictures  are  by  Salimbmi  and 
Fr,  Vanni;  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beautiful  ceiling  and  the 
pilasters  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  15th  cent,  (the  pavement  of  glazed 
tilea  is  now  covered).  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald.  Perntxi, 
—  The  Obatorio  del  Grooifisso  contains  the  wonder-working  Crucifixion, 
a  ^dnting  by  Oiunta  Fisano  (?),  from  which  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the 
legend,  received  the  stigmata  at  Pisa  in  1375.  —  Below  is  the  Chubch  (key 
kept  by  another  custodian),  containing  the  following  paintings :  Oirol.  del 
Paechia^  St.  Catharine  healing  Hatteo  di  Cenni  of  the  plague ;  8t.  Catharine 
reaeuing  Dominicans  firom  murderers  \  The  dead  body  of  St.  Agnes  of  Monte- 
pulciano  stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by  St.  Catharine.  The  fourth 
picture,  representing  the  saint  being  attacked  by  Florentine  soldiers,  is 
by  Salimbenit  1604.  Over  the  altar,  fine  statue  of  St.  Catharine  by  Neroccio^ 
1465;  above,  Angel  by  Sodoma.  —  Over  the  door  of  the  church  (outside) 
is  a  St.  Catharine  between  two  angels,  by  Urbano  da  Cortona, 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Benincasa  (formerly 
del  Tintorif  PI. B, 0,5),  which  is  still  inhabited,  as  in  ancient  days, 
by  dyers  and  fullers.  Over  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  left  is  a 
bust  of  St.  Oatharine  by  Cozzardli.  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Fontebratida  (PL  B,  5),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  of  San  Domenico,  mentioned  as  early  as  1081,  renovated  in 
1198,  and  covered  with  a  colonnade  of  three  arches  in  1242.  Olose 
by  Is  a  bathing  establishment.  —  The  Via  di  Fontebranda  ascends 
to  the  Campo  (left),  and  to  the  cathedral  (right).  — Passing  the 
fountain,  and  ascending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 

San  Domenico  (Pi.  B,  4,  5),  a  lofty  brick  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1220-1465),  the  massive  substructures  of  which,  resting  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  now  used  as  a  cavalry  barrack.  The  cam- 
panile dates  from  1340. 

The  INTBBIOB  is  destitute  of  aisles,  and  has  a  transept  and  open  roof. 
At  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  Cappklla  delle  Volts  (closed),  con^ 
taining  an  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine  by  Andrea  Vanni.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  right:  Monument  of  the  mathematician  Gius.  Pianigiani  (d.  1850),  by 
Becheroni.  —  Third  altar:  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  Salimbeni,  1579.  —  The 
*Chafxl  op  St.  Gathabimb,  in  which  the  head  of  the  saint  is  preserved 
in  a  silver  reliquary  enclosed  in  a  shrine  dating  from  1466,  is  adorned  with 
admirable  frescoes  by  Sodoma  (1535  j  best  light  about  midday).  On  the 
wall  near  the  altar,  St.  Catharine  in  ecstasy,  supported  by  two  sisters  (the 
so-called  ^Svenimento*,  or  swoon),  and  an  angel  bringing  her  the  host^  on 
the  wall  to  the  left ,  The  prayer  of  the  saint  saving  the  soul  of  a  decap- 
itated  culprit;  to  the  right,  Healing  of  the  possessed,  by  Francesco  Vanni, 
1503.  The  two  saints  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  by  the  same 
master;  the  ceiling  and  the  pilasters,  with  their  charming  putti,  were  exe- 
cuted by  Sodoma.  —  The  pavement  of  the  chapel  is  richly  decoxa-toi^  -wVCa. 
graffito  representations  on  marble.  ■—  Last  altar  to  the  T\%\i\.-.  "^^XviW.^  ^i 
Chrlat  by  Frane.  diOiorgio,  executed  under  the  inftuence  oi  \.\ic«i  ^V^-CkSi- 
relli,  to  yrhom  the  work  w&a  formerly  attributed  -,  the  lunfeUft  \a  ^tqXj^XAi 
byjfatteo  di&tovmmi,  the  foreground  by  Fungai. 

Cmoim,    The  besutifal  marble  Ciborium  It  the  h\g\i-%.UM  Vi^  1\.^  viot^ 
BAjeDKMMM.  Italy  II.  iSth  Bdition.  ^ 
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of  Bemtdttto  da  Majamo,  A  beaotifal  riew  of  the  lolly  and  impoiiBK  Ca 
thednl  mar  ^^  obtained  from  the  window  at  the  back  of  the  hich-altar.  - 
The '22rD  Cbatel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  conUins  to  the  right:  8S 
Barbara.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Catharine,  by  Malttc  di  Giimmmit  1479;  i 
the  lanr*.t.\  an  Adoration  of  the  Ma^i.  by  the  same;  t<  the  left,  Madonn 
with  .«aintiif  by  B:nr,nuto  di  Ui^'r^Mttni  (1463;;  Srd  cha(c!,  XadOBoa,  wit 
Jthn  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jer>  mc,  ty  M^ftv  di  Giotanmi.  —  The  2xd  Cuate 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  formerly  bek  nged  to  the  "German  KatioB*  c 
#:udeni5  at  the  nniveriity  and  cunUini  Bomeroos  tombftonea  of  the  16i 
and  ITlh  eentaries. 

We  now  return  by  the  Via  del  PaxtdiM)  and  the  imall  Piazz 
Giuseppe  Piaii:giani.  in  which  stands  the  little  church  of  8ant 
.Vtirid  dtlU  Sevi  (^Pl.  C.  4  i.  with  a  charming  Renaissance  fagad 
(^ towards  the  Via  CaTour  I.  and  a  picture  by  Matteo  di  Gio^ana 
(Madonna  with  numerous  saints.  1477  >.  to  the  Via  Cjltoitb  (p. 23 
PI.  C.  4.  3),  whioh  farther  on  contains  the  Pala%»o  Mocennij  Pala» 
Ciii.j,  anil  others. 

The  Vi.j  Oiirib:ildi.  diver^iisg  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  lead 
to  the  l^arrien  S»n  Lorenzo  and  the  railway-sution  (PL  C,  D,  2,  3] 
—  The  streets  to  the  left  of  Via  Cavour  open  into  the  Lixsa  (PI 
B.  oi.  a  small  promenade  which  was  laid  out  in  1779  on  the  site  o 
a  former  foruess  erect^  by  Charles  V..  commanding  good  views  o 
:>an  IVnieniro  and  the  Catheira!.  These  walks,  vhich  contain  < 
M:n^i»r.tn1  1:  ii-rrilalSi  by  Raff.  Romanelli.  eitend  as  f ar  as  thi 
ci.tiAno*  t.^  y  ri  S,  Wr?erj  (PI.  A.  3).  built  by  Duke  Cosimo  I.  ii 
1  >!*■».  open  to  the  pr.Mio  and  c.^mmaniing  aline  view. 

Finher  on.  the  Vi*  CaxouT  takes  the  name  of  Via  di  CaxouIj 
I  r..  C.  3.  "ii;  1^.  •:5.  n  The  Vi*  d.  Campansi  diverges  to  the  rlgfcl 
to  the  o'.ii  r.-.::.A*tery  ci  t  .T^ptTw^i.  l?w  the  poorhouse  (PI.  C,  2; 
T-nc' .  It  is  av:ornf-c  with  fresc.-es  by  Mr.tl^z  Bjlducti  (Aisumption; 
in  iti  f  l.is;*.rs\  S.jr.r  ii  rie:r.  i  Ann-riciatioa).  Benremito  dl  GiO' 
vtinm  (>:1i  me  lar-cereV  ar.d  Bsre.^'^vmi  (Madonna  and  saints) 
Haniisorii-  tar.'^q'.;:  .'^liL.rr.h. 

^V^  f:.".l.-*w  t>ie  Vit  Camcil-ia  fr:  s-^ce  ii.ini:tM  more:  nearly  op- 
posite a  small  piaj^a  we  turn  ts*^  the  left  -under  an  archway,  and 
c.es.^.'n.v::x£  ty?  Vi*  Foriti^-^iusu,  arrl*e  at  the  MtLe  church  of  — 

Foat«giutii  r..  Tn.  '^  .  bei:nj:in{:  v  a  bK>therho.>i  (if  dosoi, 
rinf  tihf  V.1'.  in  i>e  cor .i or  to  tV  rlcY.t\  arjd  built  bv  Franeewe 
IV.7«H  cf  Co-i.-  in  iy.f-  fxrl}  Rfe::iaii*a:i.e  ti^le  ia  147?.  Above  the 
c:A7kr.ci  ^ 0 ut > i .". /  '.*  a  s m x.'.!  rf '. i f '  :  1  tii r  M a c onua  by  .Veroeeio  i 
KTr:.\,"iu:  .'.^>v  Thf-  \av.^tinir.  b:rne  by  four  marble  ed- 
u:r.T;S.  .iAT.'s  :r:Tr.  '.i^^::  tlif  X.  pen*;  trc^  14:S?,  Bewitiful •Higl 
.\lta:  >\  2.  •-.  i*  V  7-#-7ifc.-  1M7  .  cut  rf  the  finest  existing  sculp- 
tcnfts  ri  V:t  period.  lYc  >r.v.:f-  b.V.—^ttfr  Hasin  is  by  fJirr.  dett 
R-^nh.7''/if  145  ..  lYi  ir-i  a:u:  t:  iJ.-f  ricti  is  adome^l  with) 
Vjt.i^rmajk  >y  2..  ^  .jwn^,  »::i  a  *.;»  of  Si:* a  an i  its  tower?  (^1590) 
thr  A7;i  juur  /^n  ihr  sairf  sirif  t.fcs  k  v. '.:r!'TAV:-."si  ^\'CMU«doaB 
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Oyer  the  entrance  are  a  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  some  hones  of 
a  whale,  said  to  have  heen  presented  hy  Golamhus. 

Fardier  on  in  the  Via  Camollla,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  chnrch  of  San  Pietro  delta  Magione  (PI.  B,  1 ; 
fine  Benaissance  facade),  is  the  house  of  Baldassare  Peruxsi  (p.  20), 
indicated  by  an  inscription,  hut  of  no  architectural  importance. 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  he  taken  hy  a  road  skirting  the  town 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  Camollia  (PL  B,  1),  with  line 
views  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  heyond  the  railway 
station,  lies  the  monastery  of  Osservanta  (see  helow) ;  in  the  Talley 
helow ,  outside  the  Porta  Ovile  (PI.  D,  3),  is  the  picturesque  Fonte 
Ovile.  In  about  3/^  hr.  we  reach  the  Porta  PUpini  (comp.  PL  F,  6, 7; 
p.  29).  —  About  8/4  M.  heyond  the  Porta  Camollia,  on  the  road  to 
Colle,  stands  the  Palazzo  del  TurcOf  generally  known  as  the  Pal. 
dei  Diavolij  a  fine  brick  building,  with  a  chapel  by  Federighi  (1460). 

Excursions  (most  of  them  best  made  by  carriage).  —  About  I'.t  31. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Porta  Ovile  is  situated  the  suppressed  Franciscan  mon- 
astery of  L'Osservansa,  erected  in  1423  and  enlarged  in  1485  by  CotzareUi, 
The  road  keeps  to  the  left  at  the  fork  immediately  before  reaching  the 
railway  to  Chiusi,  passes  under  the  line,  and  ascends  straight  on  (carr.  there 
and  back  6  fr.).  The  monastery-church  is  another  Benaissance  work;  its 
arches  and  vaults  are  adorned  with  terracottas  hj  *Franee$eo  di  Giorgio. 
At  the  2nd  altar  on  the  left  is  a  fine  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia.  On  the  Ist  and  8rd  altars  on  the  left  are  excellent  examples 
of  Sano  di  Pietro;  the  predella  of  the  4th  altar  is  also  by  him,  the  main 
painting  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  Beneath  the  high-altar  is  preserved  the 
silver  reliquary  of  San  Bernardino.,  by  Oiov.  di  Tarino  and  Franee$eo 
^Antonio  (1472);  behind,  to  the  left  and  right,  are  two  statues,  Mary 
and  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  from  the  workshop  of  the  Roi)bia.  In  the 
choir,  SS.  Bernardino  and  Elizabeth,  by  Pietro  di  Oiovunni  (1439).  In  the 
sacristy,  Pieta  by  Qiac.  CozzareUi.  Beneath  the  chnrch  is  a  vault  with 
the  cell  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  tomb  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (d.  1512; 
p.  19). 

Santa  Colomba,  Oelsa,  and  Xarmoraja  are  most  conveniently  visited 
on  horseback;  there  and  back,  with  stay,  5V«hrs. ;  horse 7  fr.;  one-horse 
carriage  (carrozzino)  15  fr.  For  larger  carriages  the  road  is  good  only  as  far 
as  Santa  Colomba  (15 fr.).  —  Leaving  the  Porta  Camollia,  we  follow  the  high- 
road for  2V2  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the  road  descending  be- 
tween two  cypresses  into  the  valley.  This  road  leads  us  to  the  villa  8a$Ua 
Colomba  i^^/2  M.),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Collegio  Tolomei  (p.  27), 
with  a  handsome  staircase  assigned  to  Bald.  Peruzzij  and  fine  view  from  the 
balcony.  —  After  descending  from  Santa  Colomba  we  continue  to  follow 
the  road  by  which  we  arrived,  which  leads  through  beautiful  woods 
to  Celsa  (3*/4  H.  from  Santa  Colomba),  a  castellated  viUa,  designed  by 
Bald.  Peruzzi,  where  Ifino  Celsi.  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  View  from  the  highest  story 
(refreshments  sold  by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About  21/4  3f.  beyond 
Celsa  is  Marmoraja,  where  on  7th  Sept.,  1187,  peace  was  concluded  be* 
tween  the  Republic  of  Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Volterra.  The  piazza  in 
front  of  the  church  afi'ords  a  fine  view  of  Volterra,  Colle  d'Elsa,  San 
Gimignano,  etc. 

The  Oertosa  di  Fontignano  (carr.  there  and  back  VI  it.V  b  1\.  tv^^  ^'^'s^ 
Porta  Ovile,  was  founded  in  1343,  fortiAed  in  1383,  and  BuppTeaaeeiVu  V4V^-  '^^'^^ 
ebareb  was  modernised  in  tbeltth  century.  View  fTom\>e»\del\xfc'P«'^^^^^^^- 

TheAbbasia  di  BMat' Xngemo,  V^  M.  to  the  8    of  UiePorU  Stwiv>\«.TC^s 
wmonJjr  knownasIlMonasiero,  is   an    ancieni  BeiT^C*^™^  «vo^;^*^*^-l 
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said  to  have  been  founded  by  Warnfried,  a  Loneobard,  in  780.  fortifled  in 
1&&3  by  Pietro  Strozsi,  and  secolarised  in  the  18th  century.  The  boildings 
are  thoroughly  modernised.  The  church  contains  several  pictures  (some 
of  which  have  been  ruined  by  restoration)  by  Duccio,  Ambrogio  Loren- 
zetti,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  and 
other  Sienese  masters.  View  from  the  garden.  The  return  should  be 
made  via  the  Porta  Fontebranda. 

The  highroad  next  leads  to  the  Osteria  delta  Volte,  about  6  M.  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Oetiiutle,  a 
villa  erected  in  1680  by  Flavio  Chigi,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VU., 
from  designs  by  Carlo  Fontana.  With  the  villa  is  connected  the  ^Thebais' 
park,  embellished  with  sculptures  and  containing  fine  old  timber.  View 
from  the  hill  (^Romitorio')  above  the  villa.  Permessi  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi 
at  Siena,  Via  di  Gittii.  —  Carr.  from  Siena  to  Cetinale  and  back,  14  fr. 

About  iVs  H.  beyond  the  Osteria  della  Volte  lies  the  venerable 
church  of  San  Giovanni  di  Ponte  alio  Spinoy  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  About  3  M.  farther  on  is  Roiia,  the  church  of  which  con- 
tains a  font  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri  or  Sixnta  Mustiola 
a  Torri  in  Val  di  Mene,  an  old  monastery  belonging  to  the  Vallombrosians, 
possessing  a  church ,  consecrated  in  1189 ,  and  a  fine  Romanesque  mon* 
astery-court,  now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Rosia  (along  the  road  to  Hassa  Harittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Ban  Galgano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannoccbieschi,  Bishop  of 
Volterra.  The  abbey-church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected 
in  1240-68,  is  imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original 
architecture  in  the  secular  buildings,  now  used  as  a  farm,  consist  of  a  few 
windows.  The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1668, 
and  in  1781  the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  chateau  of  Beloaro,  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda,  reached  by 
carriage  (8  fr.)  in  V/a  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
rons. On  the  groundfloor  is  a  ceiling- painting  by  Bald.  Perutti:  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  have 
been  sadly  injured  by  restoration. 

6.  From  Siena  to  Chinsi. 

55  M.  Railway  in  2V4-3Va  hrs. ;  fares  9  fr.  95,  6  fr.  95,  4  fr.  45  c.  — 
No  express  trains. 

Siena  (p.  17)  is  a  terminal  station.  The  train  returns  part  of  the 
way  to  Empoli  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  S.E. 
We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the  OmbroM 
and  the  valley  of  the  Chiafia.  Several  tunnels.  —  5V2  M.  Arbia, 

Arbia  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  SafWAn- 
iano  in  Ddfana^  the  parish  church  of  which  contains  a  Madonna  by  Bald. 
Peruzzi,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  brick  erection  of  the  Martirio  di  Sajaf  An- 
Hano  (key  at  tlie  parsonage).  A  pyramid  surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the 
opposite  ridge  of  hills  marks  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Monte  Aperto,  whence 
Farinata  degli  TJberti  (p.  19)  issued  to  the  battle  of  1260. 

10  M.  Castelnuovo  Berardenga.  This  bleak  district,  with  its 
chalk -hills  and  barren  fissured  mountains,  Is  interesting  to  the 
palsBontologist  only. 

191/2  M.  Asciano;  the  pleasant  little  town  (Alb.  del  Sole,  clean 

and  comfortable 'f  2100  inhah.),  iV^M.  to  the  right  of  the  railway, 

possesses  /oitifl cations  constructed  \)V  t\i^  ^\w\ek%«k  m  V^^V^  ^'^v^^* 

some  fountain  J  and  several  old  cliuTcVvea.  lYvft  t\i\ft'i^  ^1  Soiu  Etatv- 

ci'seo  contains  a  tasteful  font,  a  pamlftd.  taTta<ioX.\A  iNX».T-^\&^^ ^«V^ 
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SS.  Bapliael  ami  Chriatoplior,  of  tbe  school  of  the  Rabbla,  and  a  Mn- 
fSonna  by  Lippo  Memmu  In  the  CoLUi}inia  are  a  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
by  Sassetta  (?),  an  Ascenaion  by  GioYanni  di  Paolo ^  vtth  wings  by 
Matteo  di  Giovflnni,  and  fresnoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  In  Sim  Se^ 
batiinno  is  a,  fresco  by  Bf^nvenuto  di  QioTaQnl.  The  altar-piece  of 
Stinl'Ago^iinn  is  by  Bomenico  di  Bartolo  (1437). 

Asoiatio  is  a  conTonient  starting-point  for  a  Tisit  to  tbe  famous, 
bTit  now  suppressed,  BenediotiDL^  ooitTent  of  *HozLte  Qliveto  M&g-- 
glore  (6  M-i  carriages  at  the  station,  at  BucciarelliX  or  tbe  Alb» 
del  Sole,  3-10  fr.  {  the  bargain  with  the  driver  sbonld  be  mado  in 
the  pteseni^e  of  the  landlord  as  witness^  a  drire  of  2  hrs.  by  the 
Mgliroad,  or  IVo  ^^'  ^I  tte  pictureaqne  direct  route  suitable  for  light 
Tebiclos  only^. 

Visitofji  who  desire  to  spend  tbe  Di^ht  at  the  consent  mujt  apply 
bcfoi^haiid  to  tlie  ^lapeltore''  otthe  Ifltitmlo  ialla  Belle  Arti  at  Sioaa  (p.  81)^ 
frocD  wboRi  thsy  receive  &  ^^rcnesBo'  to  pre^^ent  to  the  'Sopraintendente 
del  gii  Arcicenobio  di  Koatc  OliTcto  lIaggior(i\  Those  who  hEL?e  not  limu 
tu  dend  tblj  two  Aiija  in  adv&Dce  o^boQld  proTJde  Ibemaelven  with  provisions 
for  one  day,  Ordinaiy  TJaitops  are  not  aHowcd  to  slay  more  thiin  two  itays 
at  the  convent  (pena,  5  Tr,). 

Tbe  conTent^  fonnded  {n  132(1  by  Bernardo  TolomeL  and  afterwtkrds 
greatly  enriched  by  dunatians^  still  affurdii  an  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
eHtablishment  of  the  kind.  The  monks  mni^t  hare  been  wODderfnlly 
energetic  to  ha^e  been  able  to  trati&fomi  the  i^terilu  chalk-aoil  here  into 
a  jimlling  eafiia.  ^ne&g^  Syl^aa  Piccolomini  (iHaa  11.^  p.  25]  gives  a,n 
interesting  deacriptiati  of  tbe  monafitery  ia  blfl  'ConiT[ient&t-]a\ 

Over  Q}p.  6n trance  are  ^lazE;d  terrafotla  groups  of  Uie:  M^doTina  with 
angP'ls  and  Sth  Beni^dlcit  in,  tbe  act  of  blessing. 

The  walls  of  tbe  large  Mcha^stkbt  Coubt  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
*Freacoe3  by  Liita  Siffnoreili  (1497}  and  AnL  Batxi,  called.  Bodomu  (1505), 
cepresentiog  set^nes  from  the  I$gend  of  8t.  Benedict^  explained  by  In- 
^riptlons  b42neath  the  pninfing.'S.  Tbe  order  of  tbe  pictofBg  docs  nut  eor- 
r^pODd  with  tbe  date  of  their  exeentioci.  The  seriej;  begins  with  Ibc  Qr^t 
picture  on  tlie  wall  adjoining  tbe  entrance  tu  the  chnrch.,  repress  en  ting  St> 
Benedict's  departure  from  borne,  by  Sodoma.  Tbe  i^arlieat  pirt  af  the  series 
are  tbe  eight  frescoed  hy  Signorelli^  on  tbe  wall  t[>  the  left  of  Ihe  entrance: 
Totila  kneeling  to  the  fiaint^  Soldier  in  diBgaise,  attempting  te  deceive 
tlie  a^nt^  Templatien  of  the  fasting  monk^  Pnnishiiient  of  two  mnnka 
itddicted  to  dainties  ^  Besin^cltation  of  a  dead  m&u  whom  8ataa  b&s  thrown 
Crom  a  walh  Exorcism  of  Satan  ^  Overthrow  of  tbe  idolv  Pimtshment  of 
Flor«nlJlLB.  —  The  ^Sending  Forth  of  Mii^ianaries%  on  the  left  of  the  comer 
to  the  rlgbti  iA  by  Eicdif^  a  pupil  of  Soduman  hut  all  the  other  pictures  arc 
1^7  iSWffflui,  whose  sense  of  beaoty  i?  everywhere  apparent,  though  he  Ij^ 
doubtleni  f&r  Inferior  to  Signorelli  in  depth  and  axcdlcnce  of  con  caption  a.nd 
execution,  tntbo  first  pictures  by  Sodema  we  can  trace  a  resemblance  to 
tbe  fresGDeB  of  Finturicchio  iu  the  Cathedral  library  at  Sienftf  and  in  the 
others^  features  that  recall  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  —  The  €iiE:nGia  (entrance  to 
the  left  of  the  monastery -court),  whic^b  w&s  modernised  in.  the  ISlh  centnry, 
contains  little  to  detain  us  beyond  the  bandsome  cbolr^e talis  and  readtng 
desk,  la  inlaid  work,  by  Fra  Qmv.  da  Fwcwa  ClWS-Ci)*  The  marble  slatue  of 
tbe  Virgin  in  the  ve,stil>iiile  is  alsij  by  Giov*  da  Verona.  ^  In  tbe  Lisbebu. 
are  a  door  and  a  cabinet,  also  beautifully  inlaid  by  tha  eame  master.  — 
The  CaAPTKR  House  and  £iome  of  thu  other  rooms  contain  frescoes  by  An- 
toni&  dii  Bfilcffna  aud  by  NovHio  of  Kaples.  —  The  exteoj^iye  stables  (much 
altered)  at  tbe  back  of  the  monastery  ctrntained  diSercnt  sections  bearing 
tablets  with  tbe  names  of  the  cbtef  towns  of  Italy. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VTl.  died,  An^-  24th,  1313.,  at  fiw)fwjoWBrtrt<i.,\^UT^, 
to  the  S.W.,  on  tbe  Arbia.    Tbe  eburcbea  contain  a  Ifcw  iwtXwiV  ^VL.Vax^ 
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C^tM»lea  ^ciBtBEBi  Aix  fictmll  aad  aacicBi  paifitio;^  fif  tihe  SieaeM  scIkioK  Hie. 
Olives^  if  r^afbed  b«aee  ttm  fiMrt  la  %*ft  br«  or  (belter)  bjr  ^miage  fp.  ST). 
—  14  if.    TorrtMitri,  on  tile  oM  io«d  fin^  Stna  kbI  BamaoBTrnto  C^^^ 

|b«  lolll^A  Agefl  betoof  e4  ta  fb«  abb«j  of  €a.nr  Antirad^   aad  Kftervrmr^i  iQ 

ettPladB*  m  amaXl  coUeetioit  of  pietiir^s  ^rom  imppiresTed  mon&fteHeat  m- 
cladl&e  m  Dftieem;  Crfuni  tb^  Cro^s  (1382)  luid  i  Caivi!u,tiQii  of  tbe  ViT^n 
n383)  by  Bartfitc  di  Frtdi  of  Sieom.  Tbe  ChfA^^iraf  wbj  b^fiiii  in  ISlS. 
Tbe  Frandieaw  Mrni-asifrf  Is  mow  &  boffpit&l.  O^er  tlie  cbief  entrance  of 
the  chnrcb  b«]onpiiff  to  It  ii  m  froop  of  tbe  Miidnniia.  J<^lm  llie  Btptisti 
SI.  Pftter,  kad  St.  Seb*stmn,  of  th«  Kbool  *?f  Z>«lta  RiMia  { 150T).  A  room  ft4je>iv- 
iBf  the  aaeriftr  if  «dormed  willi  ^«>P€f>e«  af  tbe  latter  p«rt  of  tbe  loth  ceoti 
«M  tlie  no«a«tafT-coQrt  contsim  otliers  d^lin^  from  iliJS.  Fine  r^iew  from 
tbe  iBodeni  ebsrcli  Q'f  the  Jfadbmuif  f>n  tbe  £•  side  of  the  Iowa,  -^  TSia 
T«tlmf-DtJitiom  of  Moaie  Ami»l»  (see  below*  UeA  »baiit  S  M.  to  the  S.B.  of 
Montaldao.  To  tbe  K.  of  CiuUiwmwft  dtlt*  AhaUy  witbin  »b«itt  3>/t  M.  of 
Mtmte  AmlaU^  I  a  B^mtAt^im^^  which  was  in  Imdep^iideDLt  sbb^y  aowiL  (a 
the  iBOi  eeatarf.  Tbe  bftndioiiie  chttrcb  w&k  bnUt  t^f  while  ft|]Lh{uteTfts4 
tr»Tertina  in  the  litb  ceot^r  Jbud  itft  rieb  portal  dales  from  12^ 

jibout  4  Bf,  to  the  S-E.  of  TorrctiieH  (omnibus  lli  ^-,  not  Alwftji 
ftV^ftilable)  Ue«  inn  Quifice  {Alb^r^o  di^ia  leprt^  tolemblif^  bai-^inixtg  aid* 
viA^blej ,  which  WAB  the  residence  of  an  trnpertal  eoTemoi'  tluring  tbe 
Hob^natanfeti  regime  and  was  fortiAed  hy  Siena  in  i^TL  Tb^  haadsoons 
ColUgialt  Vhurth^  ill  an  elegant  Transition  'tflSj  wa^  foaa^ed  In  the  8t^ 
cent.,  but  tbe  preient  hnUdlng^  dates  from  Ihe  12tb.  Of  the  ornate  porcbei 
tbe  oldett  if  on  the  W,  front  v  mnotber,  on  th«  riebt  transept,  bearfl  tbe  date 
129B^  >nd  Ii  third,  specially  fine,  on  tlie  Hfbt  aisle^  Is  Gotbie  wlih.  Ren^iA- 
iuiee  fomiA^  Tbe  Interims  waa  disBgured  in  the  ITtb  cent,  \  ehoir-Btellfl 
of  tbe  I6tll  eealnry.  The  adjacent  Muttk^yrdia  c-hnrcb  eontnins  %  bigl^ 
&ltar-j>iee4  hf  Bod^ma*  The  P&latta  Onffi,  ^reeled  In  1665-87^  *iid  5ie 
Orti  Lesnijti^  d  nt'f;lecttid  park  of  the  16th  ceot.,  deserve  a  visit  fkeya  of  botll 
at  tbe  Fatloria  Cbigi).  —  From  S&n  <^iurico  to  Pienr.a  (p.  40)  ^i/i  H.] 

21  M,  Mante  Amiata ,  tbe  b&ft  starting-point  fflr  a  visit  to  the  monn- 
taio  of  that  name,  the  big^bcat  in  Tnacanj,  lies  31;^  H.  to  tbe  8^E.  of  Om1«I- 
nnrrro  dcirAbbate  U^c  above).  —  [Bj  omnibus  id  3  bra.  to  Ccuitl  d^tl  Piwtt 
C^Vs  ff'i  Loca.nda  AmlatiAai  mediocre),  wbi?re  »  goide  maybe  obtained  i( 
the  Mnnlciplo;  tbence  on  horseback  in  S^A  br9.,  or  on  foot  in  iVt  hrs.,  to  tb« 
0iunmit  of  the  *Monte  Amiata  (5045  rt.)^  wbkh  affdnls  an  admirable  snrrey 
of  the  wbo!e  coant^  between  tbe  Tyrrheniati  Sea,  the  Apennines,  and  Ibe 
Ciminian  Foreit  (p.  95).  Tbe  roek-formatton  i&  vcleanie  and  interesting  |e 
geologiets,  —  A  plcafLaut  return- ronte  leads  tbroagh  be.antiful  woods  toxica, 
m  anpprejiaed  (^maldulenFiJan  monastery^  now  tbe  iiropertv  of  Co  ant  Oer- 
Tlni.  Hence  to  slat  Slonte  Amiata  11  H.,  or  to  Torrenler!  17  M.  Thelalttr 
rond  leadi!  vll.  (h^Hglione  d^OrtHa ,  not  f&r  from  tbe  hot  Btttfit  g/  YijgnBI^ 
mnob  fireqocnted  in  andent  timun,  but  now  neglected,  and  vl^  San  Q^nldCO'] 

38  M.  BanCAn^eU  and  Cini^iofiQ*  Tlie  train  follows  the  right  bank  o' 
the  Ore^o,  tlie  S.  afOaent  of  tbe  Ombronei  and  crossefl  tbe  latter.  —  31^/3  M. 
MtmU  Aniito.  At  C36Vi  M.)  Faganito  tbe  tr&ln  quits  the  Ombrone  and 
begins  to  thread  Its  way  among  the  hills.  42  M.  Bocct^Mlr^idar^  &  village 
(IfliO  ft.)  od  tbe  right  ^  47  1«.  Biicf^ianQ.  At  (51  Va  M)  Mont€ptscati  the  line 
□nites  witb  tbe  Maremnae  Eallivay ,  to  tbe  N.  of  Orosseto  (p*  3). 

23  M.  Rapotano.  The  village,  to  tlie  riglit,  possesses  baths.  The 
i^auiitty  becomes  more  attractive.  —  31  &L  Lucigntmo  ^  the  mediiievil 
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village  lies  on  the  hlU  to  the  left*  The  itpproving  ciiltivation  of  the 
soil  indkatea  the  pros.imity  of  the  charming  valley  of  the  Vhinnn.  To 
the  left)  in  the  distance,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  —  35  M.  Sina- 
lunga;  on  the  right  the  Tillage,  where  Garihaidi  wag  raptured  on  his 
march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept,,  1B67.  —  881/3  M,  Tortiia.  Montepul- 
ciano  becomes  Ti&ihle  to  the  rif^ht. 

431/2  M.  MonitpuWtano  ^  the  lonely  station  is  AM,  from  the  town 
fomnihus  in  l^/^  hr. ,  meeting  nearly  every  train^  fare  1  ft.). 


Ho^tepnleiano,   —  Albbrgo  HARzooca,  Via  Garibaidtj  eleaOf  K. 
l-l'/a  fr.;  Alb^  pel  Vjco.  Tla  CaTour*   —    The   Wine  of  Moottipaleiana  i*"  . 
jnatly  celehT^ted.  The  red  wine  is  j^trfing  »nd  xom^wliai  rongli.    '  Vino  mnio* 
v&  a  flw<a(jt  white  win  a  (2  ft,  per  hotUeJ.    Virmouih  ia  a  wliite  wiao  flavoured 
-with  fragrant  herhp  and  wormwood ► 

Montepulchnoj  a  picturesque  town  with  SOOOinhab,  ^  suTTOanded 
by  medis&val  waUs,  lies  eonspicuoasly  on  a  mountain  pOTO  ft-).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Angelo  Ambrogini  (1454- 
943,  BUinamed  PolHianus  after  this  his  native  pUce  (*Re&pnblka 
Politiana'}^  the  ftiend  of  Lotctizo  11  Magnifii^o  and  preceptor  of  his 
children.  Cardinal  Roberto  Bellatmmo  (1542-1621),  the  ^trennoua 
opponent  of  the  Re  formation  aod  author  of  the  Catechiamns  Romannfl^ 
wa4  also  barn  here.  The  eitnation  aa  well  as  the  mouiinients  of  the 
place  repay  a  visit.    The  sights  may  be  inspected  in  4-5  tours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  main  street,  the  Via  Oatibaldi^  where 
the  omnibua  stop?,  i3  a  column  bearing  a  h  era  [die  lion  {Marzocco], 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  TarugL  built  by  Vignola.  Oppo- 
site, N'os.  35-37,  Palfiszo  Avignanesif  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century.  Then,  also  on  the  rSght*  No*  29 ^  the  Palasmo 
Buccellij  with  Etruscan  urn- reliefs  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  , 
walls,  and  Sant^ Agosiino,  distinguished  by  a  flue  Renatssan<^e  fa^ade^ 
(finished  in  1508)^  with  ciirious  toucshes  of  (rothia.  In  the  tyjn-- 
panum  above  the  main  postal  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  —  The  street  now  assumes  the 
name  Via  Cavour.  On  the  right  is  the  *j\Ur<i{iio  [market-halls)  by 
Viguola*  and  on  the  left  the  round  Chicsa  del  Gesft,  with  ftorid 
baroque  ornamentation  (1714)  and  an  nnHuished  facade.  - —  The 
contmuation  of  the  street  is  oallod  ViaPQli%uinOj  on  the  ieft.  No,  1, 
is  the  house  in  which  Anffdo  Poliziano  was  bom,  a  brick  hirilding  of* 
tlie  14  th  cent*,  with  several  in  scrip  tiong. 

We  next  reach  the  Piazzetta  pt  Sakta  Maria,  with  the  small 
ehntch  of  Santa  Maria  (handsome  portal  of  the  13th  cent.),  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the 
left  in  12  miii.  to  the  — 

*MABONrfA  m  San  Biaqio,  in  the  valley^  designed  by  Antonia  da 
Sangalln  the  Eldfr  and  built  in  1518-37  on  the  site  of  an  old  ishurcb 
of  St.  Blflsina.    The  church  consists  of  an  imposing  ^ifcwt\'s\  tft\^ta, 
ahowing  the  influence  of  Bramftnte'fi  design  foi  St."?eiV&is\i£.^T^i 
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with  detached  towers.  The  marhle  decoration  of  the  high-altar,  1>y 
Oiovanozzo  and  Lisandro  Albertini,  dates  ftom  1584. 

In  the  square  heside  the  chnrch  is  SangaUo'B  Howe  (1518), 
with  a  loggia  of  two  stories.  A  street  to  the  right  of  the  house  leadB 
hack  to  the  town  in  ahout  ^4  hr.;  to  the  left,  near  the  gate  (en- 
trance in  the  Via  Poggiolo)  is  the  Oratorio  della  Miserieordia,  which 
contains  a  God  the  Father  with  angels,  ahove  the  high-altar,  and  an 
Annunciation  of  the  school  of  the  Delia  Robhia. 

The  Via  Ricci  (on  the  left  the  Palatto  Bombagli,  a  Gothic  brick 
building)  ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Qrandey  now 
christened  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  In  which  rises  the  cathedral 
and  several  sumptuous  mansions.  To  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  NobUe, 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  and  adjoining  is  the  Palazzo  Con- 
iucci  or  del  Monte,  designet  by  the  same  architect  but  finished  by 
Peruzzi.  Opposite  the  side -facade  of  the  former  is  a  handsome 
fountain  of  1520. 

The  Palazzo  Municipale  (14th  cent.)  contains  a  few  pictures. 

Ante-chamber  of  first  floor :  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
tbe  school  of  Delia  Robbia.  —  Pictubb  Gallbst  on  the  second  floor, 
I.  Room  :  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (?),  Madonna.  II.  Room:  9.  Seb.  del  Piorhbo  (T). 
Pope  Paul  III.  (or  more  probably  Rob.  Bellarmino);  80.  PacdHarottOf  Ma- 
donna ;  86.  Umbrian  School  (ascribed  to  Raphael),  Fine  portrait  of  a  lady. 

On  the  W.  of  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedral,  built  by  Bart,  Am- 
manati  and  Ippol,  Scalza  and  restored  in  1888  (facade  unflniBhed). 

In  the  Intbbiob,  over  the  high-altar,  are  the  Death,  AssumptiOB, 
and  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  di  Bariolo.  The  church  ¥ras 
once  adorned  with  an  imposing  monument  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  aeere- 
tary  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  erected  in  1427-30  by  the  famous  architect  Jftdke- 
loxto.  It  was  taken  down,  however,  during  last  century,  when  several 
parts  of  it  were  lost  and  others  were  placed  in  different  parta  of  the 
church :  thus,  to  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  the  recumbent  statae 
of  the  deceased;  by  the  two  first  pillars,  two  allegorical  reliefs;  In  Hie 
right  transept,  Christ  bestowing  a  blessing;  by  the  high-altar,  marble 
group  of  cherubs  with  garlands,  forming  the  base  of  the  monument*  A 
drawing  in  the  Palazzo  Municipale  shows  the  original  form  of  the  monument 

Fbou  Montepulciano  to  Pibnza,  about  9  M.  (2  hrs\  drive),  one-hone 
carr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.    Comp.  p.  38. 

Fienza  (Locanda  Letizia),  a  small  town  with  about  1000  inhab.,  1700  ft. 
above  the  sea-level ,  985  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Orda,  was  originaUr 
called  CorsignanOf  but  subse(]^uently  named  the  'town  of  Pius^  after  ^m  //. 
r^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini ,  p.  26) ,  who  was  bom  here  on  18th  Oct., 
1405,  and  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings,  ohleflj 
designed  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo  Roseellino.  As  all  these  bnildingl 
date  from  about  the  same  period  (1460)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  piazza 
(del  Duomo),  they  afford  a  more  compact  survey  of  early- Renaissance 
architecture  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  ehi^ 
edifices  are  the  Cathedral  (see  below);  to  the  right  of  it  the  JlpUeoak 
or  episcopal  palace ;  opposite  the  cathedral  the  Palazzo  Pubblieo,  wm  a 
colonnade;  to  the  right  the  finest  of  all,  the  Palazzo  PiecolonvM^  whiek 
like  the  Palazzo  Ruccllai  at  Florence  exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  eOB- 
bination  with  pilasters  (handsome  court  and  colonnade  and  interestlBC 
traces  of  old  frescoes);  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  charming  Fount«iin  of 
1462.  —  The  right  transept  of  the  Cathedbal  (recently  restored)  eontalns  a 
3Iadonna  with  four  saints  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  of  Siena;  the  ehirfy  stalls, 
carved  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from  1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  _ 
'40  higb-altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the  ViTgln  b^  Yecchietta  \  la  |h«  kA     ■ 


tr&DBepl  ft  TSi^onn^  ind  four  A&fnte  b?  Sbno  dl  Pt^tro,  Tbe  font  i«  n 
Rcnais^nncc  irfurk  TJjl'^  cliolr-books  are  richly  ji*icfm>.'^d  wirh  mipijilurei?^ 
<—  Ttie  Mc«KiL!K^  fLdjoining  thu  cathedjal^  cont&iDfl  ecclostbstlca]  TUJtcdE^nta, 
inelading  tUrise  of  Pias  IL,  otufl  of  ^Iticbi  ifl  ef  Flemish  ^  the  other  of  Italimn 
workinaiiEiliip^  the  mitre  of  Piti»II.,  atforued  with  pe&rU  atid  fDamdlin^ ; 
eleven  piccefl  of  uld  lape?try  f  three  Fb^miah)^  erufitiK  wUh  Hligree  work  J, 
flilvcrgilt  crosder  with  nicHo  decoration  r  a  Pax  vobiai-nm^  a  Pilver  censer 
in  the  Go  I  hie  si^k,  —  A  walk  round  the  tovm-vTau  takea  lj£  rainutea.  ^- 
The  chureb  of  ^arW^Anna  in  Centtpr^fi^ii  3^/4  li.  from  FieDz^a.^  cod  tain  ji  fres- 
co efl  by  Sodom  Ah  

CoN'TfNUATioN  OF  JduENBT.  To  the  ngtt  we  soon  otserve  the 
Monti  di  Ceionaf  iwliiGh  are  coniieoted  witti  tbe  Monte  Am  Lata 
(p.  3S)*  To  the  left  etretchea  the  long  Lake  of  Montepulciano^ 
beyond  which  is  iha  Lalct  of  Chiusi  j  connected  witli  tlie  other  by 
a  o&nuL    The  hkeg  exhale  nuliealthy  malarU  in  finmiDeT. 

49  M.  Chianciano,  —  54  Yg  M,  Chimi,  see  p.  81. 

7,    From  Florence  to  Perugia  7i4  Arezzo,  Cortona^ 
and  Terontola  (Ckimij  Rmie). 

103  II.  Sajlwat,  Expresa  in  4  hra.  (fapea  ^fr.  10.  14 fr,  6c. ^  eorap. 
p.  %l^)\  ordinarv  trains  in  6-8  lira,  (fares  IB  fr.  70,  13  fr.  35,  S  fr.  40  cj,  —  To 
Jre«<),  &41/3  n.\  ia  I'/s-l  brs,  (fares  10  fr.  Sfl,  7  fr.  5o  c.^  or  9  fr.  86,  C  fr.  S5, 
h  fr.  45  c,)\  thente  to  Cbi'iWfi,  17i/s  M.in  Vb^/i  br,  (faFsa  3  fr.  43,  2  fr- 
15  c,  or  3  fr.  15j  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  40  c.j,  —  Tbosti  who  wiab  to  see  Arezzo  and 
Cortona  and  arrive  at  Perdfia  in  one  d^y^  bad,  better  leave  Florcnee  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  and  nleep  at  Are^zo. 

Tho  ExfBEQS  TO  Eoua  quits  the  Femgia  line  at  Terontolm  (^ee  H.  11), 
where  paasengeTfl  for  Perugia  generally  change  c^rrisgea,  —  Beat  views 
t0  the  left. 

Horence^  see  Batd^k^T's  Nor  (hern  linly.  The  train  descjibes  a 
curve  romid  the  town  to  (3  M.)  Porta  Croee.  It  then  rnns  along  the 
N,  bank  of  the  Afno.  Fiesole  is  eeen  on  the  li eight  to  the  left.  Tbe 
valley  gradiiaHy  cot; tracts,  -^  g  M.  Compiohhi,  To  tho  left  tUqb  the 
niouutain -chain  of  the  Prat^amagno*  IOV2  M.  SUci.  13  M»  PoniaE" 
sitvij  at  the  influx  of  the  Sieve  into  the  Arno;  to  the  left  a  beautiful 
glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Sieve  (diligetice  to  Forli,  see  p,  102).  The 
train  passes  through  a  short  tun n el,  and  then  cTossei  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arno,  From  [18  M.)  Rignano  a  pleasant  excursion  {&  drive  of 
3/4  hr.)  may  be  made  to  the  fine  Villa  SanmeszanOj  belonging  to 
Marchese  Panciatichi  of  Florence.  The  train  passes  tlirough  another 
tunnel  And  reaches  (22*/g  M.)  Incisay  with  a  conapicuous  ftastie.  The 
rivor  forces  it&  way  heyre  through  the  Hm estoBe  Tock^  whence  the  name 
of  the  village.  25*/^  M..  Ftgline.  The  valley  of  the  Arno  near  Figliiie, 
and  farther  on,  near  Montevurchi  and  Arezzo^  is  very  interesting  to 
palEBOntologlstfi  owing  in  the  numerous  fossil  boties  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  hy^na,  tiger,  heari  etc.,  which 
h&ve  been  found  here.  This  badu  fieems  to  have  onc«  been  filled 
with  a  f re sh^ water  lalte. 

30  M.  San  Giovanni j  a  small  town  to  the  MtH^t^vftVkT^^N^Mift^^ 
the  famoua  painter  Masaccio  (in  1401)  and  o£  Giou,  da  S<i"ft  Q\.o\^o.tvi^\  ^ 
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•fiimamed  Manczzi  rio90-L63H\  The  Cathedrai  coatains  pictezes 
b7  the  latter:  Belieadln^  of  John  the  Baptist,  Aonanoutioii ,  etc. 
The  aacriity  of  Smnta  Mtsria  delie  Grtizie^  on  the  old  ttunL-wally  con- 
taina  x  Haiionoa.  nn*:e  as<!Tlbed  co  Vasaeclo.  and  other  old  palntingi. 

33*  2  V.  MonteTarchi  \Lcc.  d'ltaliii,  in  the  main  street^,  witk 
360)  Inhabitants.  The  lotsgia  of  the  principal  chorch  in  the  piazzA 
i:)  embeLlL^hetl  with  an  elaborate  lelief  by  Dtlla  Bobbia ;  opposite 
u  the  honae  of  Benedetto  Varchi  ( 150*2 -5o\  the  Florentine 
hiatorian  ind  independent  faToorite  of  Duke  Coslmo  I.  The  Aeea- 
demiii  di  Val  d^Amae  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fiMsil  hones 
('see  above). 

The  train  adcends,  parsing  chroairh  four  tunneb,  to  (36  X.)  Bu- 
nme.  a  village  close  to  the  line  on  a  hill  to  the  dght.  Foot  more  tun- 
neU,  41  M.  Lfiterima ;  44-  '-i  M.  Ponticino,  The  train  now  gradually 
ai!cen«is  to  \'6A^'-{)  il.  Arezzc. 


Areno.  —  Hotels.  Alberto  Sealk  d'I5ghiltxkka.  Yittoexa,  R.,  L., 
.&  A.  3,  D.  3  fr.,  opposite  each  other  in  the  Via  Caroar,  both  rerj  fair; 
La  .Stella.  Corso  Virtorio  Emanaele  CT.  with  a  popular  trattoria  (garden^ 
R.  A  L.  1''3  fr. ;  It  alia.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  coraer  of  the  Via  Goido 
Xona<to.  —  Cajfi  dei  Coitanti.  Piazza  IJmtxrto. 

Theatres.  Tentro  P-itraren  (PI.  B,  4),  near  the  Piazza  Umberto ;  Bfli- 
Utamn  Ar-itino  rPI.  A,  5),  near  the  station.  —  Photofrsphs  at  Bomeom^agmCa. 
—  Pest  Of  flee  fPl.  B,  3),  Piazza  Principe  Amadeo. 

Artzzo  fr^8d  ft.),  the  ancient  Arreivum,  the  seat  of  a  hiahop  and 
a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  1^,000  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  aboimding 
in  hi.strjrical  reminiscences.  A  rapid  visit  to  the  sights  occupies  Vs  day. 
Arretium^  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of 
Rtruria,  ^Mjght  the  help  of  Borne  a2;ain9t  the  Gaa!5  at  the  opening  of  the 
3rd  cent,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Komani  in  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal. In  1S7  the  Vin  Ciodia^  of  which  traces  are  still  distinguidiable, 
wa.^  prolonged  from  Arretium  to  Bononia  (Bol>  gna).  After  the  ciril  war 
(82  B.C.)  Arretium  received  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  restored  in  the 
time  of  Ceeaar  (Colonia  Fidens  Julia  Arretium).  Its  manofactnres  were 
red  Utrracotfa  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapons  —  In  Oie  middle 
ages  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  Goths  and  the  Longobards,  and  at 
a  later  date  from  the  party- struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  which 
it  generally  Utok  the  part  of  the  latter.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was  for  a 
time  subject  io  the  rule  of  the  Tarlati,  and  in  1337  temporarily,  and  in 
1384  finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

Arezzo  is  the  birthplace  of  many  distingoished  men ,  of  whom  ma^ 
be  mentioned:  Caius  Oilniut  Maecenas  (d.  9  A.D.),  the  Mend  of  Augustoi 
and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  BenedicUne  monk  Chtido  Ar§tiM 
or  Ouido  Afonaio  fabout  1000-1050),  the  inventor  of  our  present  system  of 
mnsical  notation ;  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  bom  of 
Florentine  parents  in  1304  (d.  1374);  Pietro  Aretino^  the  satirist  (1492-1567) { 
several  members  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Accolti,  jurists  and  historians, 
in  the  I.VHth  cent.;  A.  Cesalpini,  the  botanist  and  physician  (1519-1608); 
Franc.  Re,diy  the  physician  and  humourist  (d.  169$).  —  Arezzo  has  also  pro- 
duced sf!Voral  artists:  Margaritone  (about  1236),  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
no  vjv.tii  importance;  Bpinello  Aretino  (1318-1410),  an  able  pupil  ofQioUo, 
whoso  style  he  steadily  followed  and  rendered  popular  (his  best  works 
«  in  Hmn  Miniat^)  near  Florence,  in  the  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the 
'mmjso  Comunale  in  Siena);  at  a  later  ^^eriod  Giorgio  Vasari  (1013-74), 
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nearer  poaoc^ffed  a  scbool  of  its  own.  Its  requlremcnta  In  tUe  provfece 
of  art^  wliiidi  were  at  tbeiF  bei^Tat  iti  the  K-i-llth  cent.}  were  fuJ filled  by 
Florentine  and  Slenefle  masters «  and  Qititto,  LIppO  Memmi^  Pitira  Loren- 
Mttti,  aad  otbers  were  bbp ployed  berii. 

Leaving  the  station  (PI.  A,  5).  'we  fttUow  the  YU  Guido  Mo- 
naco^ wMch  leads  stTaiglit  into  the  teart  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza 
Gurpo  Monaco  (PL  B  ^  4)  la  &  statnc  of  Gnido  Monaro  (p.  42),  by 
SalYinij  erected  Iti  1882.  In  the  Piazita  del  Popolo,  to  the  left^  la  a 
voliimD  t;rLH!ted  in  IBSO  to  comiD  em  orate  iha  It&lian  Ritngglm  for 
independPTice. 

A  little  farther  on  th^  YU  Guido  Monaco  ends  tn  the  Via 
CaYOur.  Here,  in  the  Bmall  Piazza  Ustrbrto  (PL  B,  C,  4),  is  a  Mon" 
ument  io  Count  Fossovr^roni  (PL  1\  a  native  of  Arezzo  (  (754-1844 ; 
cninp.  p.  47). 

The  churt^li  of  San  rrancesoo  (Pi.  B,  C,  41,  founded  in  1322, 
at  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  <!on tains  fine  freaf^oes  of  the  15th  centTiry^ 

On  the  enlraiicfi-wall  fs  a  fresco  representing  Cbrist  iit  table  with  Marf 
Ifa^xl&len,  by  Spi'*etH>  AretinQ.  Tbe  tv bee L -window ^  by  ^tiiilavme  4t 
MartHlls  (e.  1600)  repreaenta  S(,  Francis  receiving  tbe  rules  for  his  Ofdftif. 
—  Tbe  Obapel  of  81.  Aototiy  of  Padna^  to  tbe  Isfl,  cottt&lnft  fresc&eii  by 
BpintUit  Areiino,  e&dly  injured.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  left  wulL  is  tbe  tomb  of 
Aiitcinio  B-oaelli  (d.  146Tj,  "by  a  Floreutitifl  artiat.  —  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  wtiJl 
on  tbe  rigbt  is  aa  Annunoialian  bj  Spinith  Arttina  (c.  idBb). 

In  tbe  C90I& :  "Freflcoes  (some  of  tfaem  much  damaged)  by  Piero  dHtm 
Francesea  (ca.  1151).  tbe  mostei'  of  Luca  Si^norelH  (best  light  about  midday 
and  in  tbe  evening).  They  repreient  scenes  from  tbe  leigend  of  tb^  l^oly 
Gross :  Death  and  Bnrlal  of  Adatn^  on  whose  gmve  a  se^d  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  gTow$  up  to  be  a  tree^  the  Queen  of  Sbeb a  discovery  tbe  orxpn 
of  the.  wood  of  &  brid|^e  boUt  by  Solomoti,  and  aflt-erwa?ds  nacd  for  mak- 
ing the  Holy  Cross;  Uer  recepticjn  by  SoioTnon :  Beam  rcmoTcd  from  the 
bHdge  at  cDmmand  of&n|omoni  8p|iir*;b  fitr  tbe  Cross  in  a  ftreauit  St.  He- 
lena finds  three  crofrSPS  and  detects  the  genufDe  one  by  puUtnci  U  to  the 
test:  Cross  brought  to  JemBalem;  Emp.  Heraeljns  reacne!)  the  Crofis  In  a 
battle  with  ChosroRR^  the  Persian  j  Ao^al  promialng  tbe  sleeping  Con^tan.'- 
tine  TkloTT  in  the  si^ri  of  the  Cpo^h  \  Vir.tory  of  Const  an  tine  over  Maxen- 
Uu$  (p.  36S).  All  these  sceriea  are  portrayed  by  Pieto  with  great 
taclmlcal  skilL  In  which  respect,  a^  well  as  In  hla  appreciation  of  the 
nnde .  be  Rurpaissed  all  bin  contiinSipOTarle^.  HHii  pIctorBS.,  hcmever^  &ra 
stiff  and  destitute  of  grace ftilnes^K  —  ThR  Evangelists  on  Ibe  ccilinjf 
have  been  attributed  to  Bicci  di  Lnmnfo^  —  The  cb amber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  entered  frtnaa  tbe  choJr^  also  contains  important  frosco&s  by 
Spiaeilo  Aniins:  Christ  entlironed^  St.  Ml  chad  overcoming  the  dragon, 
and  8 1*  Mkkael  appearing  to  Gregory  the  Great  above  tbo  tomb  of  Hadrian 
(castle  of  Sant" Aogfilo)  dnriog  tlie  plaguoi  at  Borne;  oppoaite^  Gregiory 
diatribTiting  alms,  St  £gidius  bunting^  the  Ma^s  of  St«  Gregory ^ 

The  Yia  Cavonr  forma  a  right  angle  with  the  Coaso  ViTTOitm 
Emaituele,  the  principal  street  of  tbe  town.  Ascending  this  street, 
to  the  left,  we  ohBerve  on  the  right  the  interesting:  nharch  of  — 

Banta  Maria  dell  a  Pieve  (PI*  C,  4X  foumied  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  llthcent.  y  which  retains  the  origin al  choir  (restored) ^  seen  from 
the  Piazza  Tasari ;  tlie  tower  and  facade  were  added  by  March ionne  in 
121 6»  hnt  the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330,  Ahove  the  niftin 
portal  are  &  Madonna  hetween  angebs  and  flgiiTes  <^t  \\v<&  t3v«vv'C^'3»% 
and  at  the  door  to  the  right  is  a  Eaptifisn  of  CliTiat,  tiS  VIJIV.  T\i^'v»^* 
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terior  consistt  of  a  dito  and  aisles  witli  a  broad  apse,  a  crypt,  and 
an  open  wooden  roof  above  the  crossing,  all  restored  in  the  ancient 
style.  On  the  en  trance- wall  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child  filth  cent.).  The  font  in  front  (^left)  is  perhaps  of  the  same 
date.  Behind  the  high-altar  are  a  fine  Madonna  and  saints.  Annun- 
ciation, and  other  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  of  Siena  (1320). 

At  the  back  of  the  chnrch  is  the  picturesque  Piaba  Yabaxi 
(PL  D,  4),  with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Gnmd-Dmke  Ferdi^ 
nand  III.  (PL  3),  erected  in  1822.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Loggt 
(PL  D,  4)  built  by  Vasari  in  1573.  —  Near  the  choir  of  Sante  Maria 
della  Pieve  is  the  building  of  the  FraUmith  deUa  Mherieordia 
(PL  4;  D.  4),  now  occupied  by  the  law-courts,  with  a  handsome 
fa^e,  begun  by  Florentine  artists  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1375,  and 
completed  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  RosseUino  and  adorned  with 
figures  in  1434. 

Passing  under  Yasari's  Logge  we  now  return  to  the  Cobso, 
which  we  reach  just  opposite  the  Palasso  Pubhlieo  (PL  G,  3).  This 
edifice,  built  in  1322,  and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  Podestk,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Via  degli  Albergotti, 
diverging  to  the  left,  is  Cavaliere  Vincenso  FunghinVs  Museum  of 
porcelain,  majolica,  etc.  (No.  3 ;  interesting;  adm.  courteously  granted 
on  application). 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  dell'  Orto  diverges  also  to  the  left, 
near  the  entrance  to  which.  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  indicates 
the  house  (PL  8)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarea  was  bom  (p.  42). 
A  monument  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  here.  Adjacent  rises  the 
cathedral,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  Ptuseggio  del  IVoto,  com- 
manding an  attractive  view  of  the  Amo  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  ^Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  begun  in 
1277,  with  later  additions.  The  fa^e  is  to  be  finished  by  FivionL 
The  IVTERioR,  which  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spadooi 
proportions ,  contains  stained-glass  windows ,  dating  from  the  begianiiif 
of  the  i6th  cent.,  by  Ouillaume  de  Jfcwieilte;  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modem.  G.  de  Marseille  also  painted  the  first  three  arches  of 
the  nave,  and  the  first  (if  the  left  aisle,  the  others  being  by  SaM  (kuMmed 
(1668).  In  the  Right  Aislr  is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.  This  indefiatigable 
pope  expired  at  Arezzo,  10th  Jan.,  1276,  on  his  return  from  France  to 
Bome,  after  having  proclaimed  a  new  cmsade.  A^acent,  an  early  Chria- 
tian  sarcophagus  (lid  modem).  Above  are  a  Gothic  tabernacle  and  a 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Bama  da  Siena  (c.  1380).  —  On  the  High  Aiaab, 
marble  sculptures  by  Giovanni  di  Francesco  of  Arezzo  and  BMo  di  Froth 
ceico  of  Florence,  executed  in  1869-75:  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and 
Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  from  their  lives.  —  In  the  Lkft  Aislr,  at  the  £. 
end,  is  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pietramala,  the  warlike  bii^op 
of  Arezzo ,  the  work  of  Agoitino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena^  about  1380,  trOBL 
the  design  of  Qiotto^  as  Vasari  conjectures.  The  16  sections  repTCSent 
the  life  of  this  ambitious  and  energetic  prelate,  who,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  the  town  in  1321,  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  the  ehureb 
of  Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (d.  1327).  —  Adjacent  is  a  Magdalen,  al  f 


Piero  della  Francetca.  The  large  Chapel  of  the  Madonna^  erected  la 
coDUins  five  excellent  terracottas  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (that  d  the 
F  is  the  BDsat). 


The  Marble  Statue  of  Ftrdinand  de'  Mediei  (PL  2  *  C,  S)  in  front 
of  the  cathedr&I,  by  PieitQ  Ffimeavilta^  was  erected  In  i5i)5.  In 
the  piazza  (No*  T)  is  the  Palazzo  ComunaU  [PI.  0,  3],  with  oJd  at* 
moiial  bearings.  TheSiittidBl  Gon^iglJo  eontatna  a  portrait  (damaged) 
of  Pletro  Aretino  (p.  42),  by  Seb.  del  Pjombo, 

Above  the  door  of  San  Boinenieo  (Pi.  0,  2)  Is  a  Madotma  ^al 
fiesco*  by  Angelo  dl  Lorentino  (c.  1480).  The  cbtirch  contains  a 
CruciUxion  by  PaTii  SpineUo,  and^  on  the  Hghc,  a  painted  Gothic 
tabernacle,  with  coats-of-arms^  by  Griovannidl  BVancesco  of  Florence, 

III  the  Via  Yenti  SetCembre,  on  the  right  {No,  27)^  is  the  House 
of  Giorgio  Va»ari  {VI.  ti,  B  !2j  p,  42),  containing  works  by  the 
master  (1st  ilour). 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  (Jarlbaldi  (entr.  at  No,  7S)  ftnd  tbe 
Via  San  Lorentino  BtAr^d  the  Mnnieipal  Hnsenm  (PI.  A,  B,  2^  vla- 
itOTB  idmitted  at  any  time  on  application  m  the  custodian  or  in  tha 
library)  and  the  Town  LibTary  (adm,  daily,  9-32  &  2-5  ^  a  fewMSS.). 

FirBt  "FloQX*  Id  the  Lobbt  artj  some  aacieut  relit^t^  <62,  Ladj  at  tier 
toilette.  —  Booh  L  Black  £ti-u£;£iLD  v&ae-a^  wiLh  relie,fjj  ^  g.lJiHsa ;  tfione 
weapons  1^  Id  the  m;iddl«j  Greek  vajies^  with  representation  a  Qi  the  batllea 
of  th«  AinasDUS  and  tbe  Abduction  of  H.ippodaml&.  —  KR.  11^  III.  CtnefaTy 
nriUf  fraf;mcnl:4  of  vases  of  red  glassed  tArcaiiOUH  Voia  ArretinSt  p.  42)^  and 
DUDicrous  EDOuldi.  ^  E.  IV*  By  the  windciwaj  brooste  st&tu«ttea;  tu  thu 
right,  mediaeval  afliclce;  in  the  flr^t  cabinet  on  tbo  «.4,|oiiimg  wedl.  Ivory 
articles  (H7*  Carved  Ivoty  casket  of  tbe  7tb  (^ent.);  Id  tbe  other  c^tdiLets^ 
admirable  m^olicas;  In  the  middle^  deals ;  ahovu^  Eonalssance  llgnre  fmin 
a  roDatain^  —  li.  V.  WoaponSt  scul|)ture&,  arcbitectufiil  frA^itmnLs,  ctc^ ; 
in  the  middle,  broDKO  statuettes  and  a  bronsic  reUqaafy  by  F0rgorei\A^} 

—  B..  VI.  AntEque  uma  and  relief:3  and  mediaeval  sciilptufea.  —  KR.  VII -Xl  t 
Kataral  Histoiry  coUectioDa,  R.  VII  aad  VIII  CH3Dt&ui  a  palKion.tologic&} 
ooU«ctioD,  chleQy  from  the  Val  di  Chi  a  Da  (p.  17). 

The  8«3oond  ^Loor  4!ODtalii3  the  lUuniclpal  PIctura  Gallery  (Itt^eper  dctwn- 
atairnj.  —  Hoom  I.  PaititJugj  of  the  14-1 5 tb  cenL^  l»eginDlng  with  three 
works  by  Marffaritone  fp.  4?J^  to  the  rig^ht  of  the  entrance.  —  R.  II.  Worku 
of  the  15tb  and  early  16ib  cem.^  inGludini;  a  fre^eo  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  attributed  to  Tfrnvnmo  MarUni,  two  piE^tiirej  on  patiel  of  Bi  Eochus 
by  Betrt&lcmeo  deUa  0&tia{'()^  and  two  Mad u anas  by  Lm'tnima  d^AngHQ  (ona 
dated  14^2] .  —  K.  III.  Luca  S^gnofcUi^  Lart;e  altar-[>l1^uc  wUh  the  lladoDPa, 
Ii«vld,  St.  Jerotne.  and  the  kneeling  donor^  tbe  jorint  Nkcolu  CfAixiarrinl 
(1520)  i  SH^oreUiy  Madonna  un  c}ondJf  vvith  font  £ialDt»  ^  Sch^i  of  Fra  Bar- 
tetommso^  Madonna  eutbroniid  with  datnts,  another  large  work.  ^  H.  IV, 
Falntings  by  Oiotgia  Vagari  and  other  works  of  the  Intter  half  of  the  Itith 
tienfcaipy.  —  R.  V.  Paiotingj*  of  the  17-I8tb  cent.^  by  ilicci,  ViffnGli^  etc  — 
R.  VI,  Works  uf  the  Jft-lUth  cent,  v  portrait  of  Tommas"  Sgrlnl,  by  Gerard. 

—  Rk  Vll.  DrawlDifS  and  fiketcbes.  —  E,  VHIh  Fresco  by  SSpiweltit  Aretina 
(p,  13}.  —  EEh:  IX-X  contain  ^  culkctitrn  of  piinlingg  beiiueathed  bj"  Count 
E.  Fo&somhrunS,, 

In  a  small  piaxza  adjoining  the  Via  Garibaldi  Btandts  the  chnrch  of 
3anti6Bim&  AnnnitKiata  (Pi.  A,  B^  3]^  a  bs^ndaome  ItendsMiK^e 
stmctnie  chielly  by  Antonio  da  Sangalio  the  Eld^r.  In  the  interior, 
at  the  lait  altar  on  tbe  rightj  Madonna  In  cloiids  with  St.  Francis, 
by  PUiro  da  Cortona;  st^iined  glass  of  1509. 

We  cfoEfl  the  square  diagonally  and  enter  the  Via  O&voiir  to  the 
ri^ht.    In  this  street,  at  the  Piaststa  Priiiotpe  Atnad^o  (^fcT\\t.\ifcVfi^^'^ 
the  church  and  the  post-office),  is  tUt  ladi^  di%^ti."I\ftT%V^VVi^^ 


I 
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also  situated  in  a  small  piazza,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Acea- 
demia  Aretina  di  Scienze,  Lttiert^  ed  Artu  The  library,  formerly 
the  refectory,  contains  the  Feast  of  Ahasueras  by  Vaaari  (1548), 
who  built  the  adjoining  church. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Corso ,  near  the  Barriera  Vitt.  Ema- 
uuele,  begins  the  Via  JSaii  Bernardo,  leading  to  the  church  of  San 
Bebnabdo  (PI.  B,  6).  The  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quadrangle  (God 
the  Father  and  the  Kvangelists)  were  painted  by  Yaaari  in  his  youth 
.(1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernardino,  by  Bor- 
tolomto  della  Uaiia  (V).  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Madonna  by  Pecori  of 
Arezzo.  The  cloisters  (bell)  to  the  left  contain  some  indifferent 
frescoes  in  monochrome  (lilo  of  Guide  Monaco  and  St.  Bernardino) 
and  a  view  of  medisval  Rome.  In  the  garden  are  the  remains  of  a 
Koman  amphitheatre. 

About  B/4  M.  from  the  Barriera  Vitt.  Emannele  (Outside  which  we  take 
the  avenue  to  the  loft,  and  then  at  the  corner,  after  3  min. ,  the  road  to 
the  right)  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Qraiie,  with  an 
elegant  early-llenaissance  porch  borne  by  columns,  by  Benedetto  da  Mur 
Jano  (t)^  and  a  handsome  marble  altar  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Railway  from  Arezzo  to  Fossato^  see  K.  8. 

Faoif  Abkzzo  to  Stia  ami>  Pbatovkcguio,  28  M.,  railway  in  ls/4-3  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  80  c).  —  At  (5  M.)  Oiovi,  the  first  station,  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  it  thenceforwards  ascends.  — 
9  M.  Bubbiano;  I21/2  M.  Santa  Mama;  15  M.  Rauina. 

191/8  M.  Bibbiena  (1370  ft. ;  Albergo  Amoroti,  well  spoken  of,  K.  li/t  fr.t 
carriage  from  the  station  to  the  town  1/2  fr.),  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill 
above  the  Amo,  was  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Bernardo  Doviei,  sur- 
snamed  Bibbiena  (1470-1520),  the  patron  of  Raphael.  A  little  to  the  K.  of  the 
town  is  the  former  monastery  church  of  Madonna  del  jSmjo,  a  domed 
structure  in  which  the  axis  of  the  choir  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of 
the  nave.  It  contains  some  interesting  terracotta  work  and  a  good  altar- 
piece.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Vema 
(about  7»/sM.;  carr.  &  pair  10-12  fr.);  comp.  BaedekerU  Northern  lUOif, 

221/s  M.  Poppi,  on  a  hill  (1425  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  23Vs  H. 
Forrena. 

2S  M.  Pratovecchio-Stia.  The  station  lies  between  PratoTecohio  (1410  ft.  \ 
Alb.  Baitieri)  and  Stia  (1460  ft.  *,  *Alb.  della  Stazione  Alpina,  plain,  B.  iVtfr.), 
two  pleasant  little  towns,  with  about  1200  inhab.,  well  adapted  as  startivgr 
points  for  expeditions  to  Camaldoli  (guide  3-4  fr.  per  day  and  food)  and  other 
points  in  the  Casentino  or  upper  valley  of  the  Arno.  Stia  has  an  old  aad 
partly  Romanesque  church  (La  Pieve).  —  About  1V2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of 
Pratovecchio  is  the  large  ruined  castle  of  Romena.  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Inferno  (xxx.  73).    For  farther  details,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italp, 

Faou  Abkzzo  to  Hontb  Sansavino,  I2V2  M.,  diligence  daily,  in  2  hrs. 
The  small  town  (1500  inhab.)  of  — 

Monte  Banaavino  {Alb.  del  Sole^  by  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  tolerable) 
was  the  birthplace  of  the   famous  sculptor  Andrea  (Contucd  da)  Santo- 
vino  (146U-1529).  —  The  church  of  Santa  Cuiaka,  in  the  principal  piaaza, 
contains  (left)    a  statue    of  St.  Antony   by  the  Robbia  and  a  *Uadonna 
and  Christ  with  four  saints,  by  Sansovino  (?)•,  on  the  right  SB.  Sebastian, 
I^awrence,   and  Kochus,   an  early  work  by  Sansovino;  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds   by   the  Robbia;    on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of  the 
J3th  cent.;  to  the  riaht  and  left  of  the  \i\%h-a\\.at  wfc  "^xoijhete  by  Vatari. 
In  the  ^liuf^a  Maestra\  or  principal  Btrect,  on  lYie  t\%>i\.^ \^  \Xi^  Va\atco  MnwSr 
^4»f/tf,   erected  by  Ant.  aangallo  the  KUer  a\iouNi\bVls  Vsi*  ^\«»  ^\ 'Cwtt- 
if-ff  ^  cf/iitaina  a  /ine  carved  door  of  Uve  ifel\i  cexi\.MT^.    Ci^\jQ%\\& ^toa  N«sn^- 
^^n  Is  a  Loggia  hy  Ant.  da  Sanv;ano  Uie  VA^ex.    V^tv  \.\x^ Vi^giiX.,  ^w\V«  «i^. 


to  Femgia, 


OORTOKA. 
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Js  the  cbiifcb  of  tbe  Mi*eri€cirdia^  coutaining  a  monnmeiit  of  1498.    On  Lb«  , 
Tigbt  we   next  observe  ^arif  AifOiiino.^  wiili  a  I'^^^de  of  Ibc  14i1j  cont.^  Ill 
contnina  an  A^flumptian    hf  yuM&ri  \    tlie  juimiiiitcry-tQiirl   ia   hy   AnL   dm 
Sangallo  the  Yonn^er.    Tbe  FaL  Fitippi^  on  Uid  left^  IHo.  17.  ha^  line  bal- 
csony-railinga  And  Ian  tern- bold  era  ia  wtou]d;Lit  Iron,  of  Lbe  l&tb  cemtiiry. 

Ftoiu  MODte  S&u«a,vinn   tu   ififtNoJttfi^ti   (p«    BTJ^   @</st  M.;   or   a   pleasant  , 
rpuad  may   ^e  njade  by  Fc>JAiia  and  BetoUe   to   Tuffitu^  Anutber  ra-Uway  i 
iUticin    Ip,    Bl\  one-borae   cp.rr,  8-10  fr.}.    -^  Fajamo  Mjfi'.   diih    Vittvrta^l 
R.  1,  dej.  2V9  fr.,  tolerable)  U  SH.  rrdta  Bloote  SatLSJ^vino.     On  tberig^hi^J 
near  tba  entrance  io  ths  town,  is  Stm  JV>:iftMitci,  with  a  tine  lo^pa,  datini^l 
fr^ixQ    the   end   of  tbe  i5tb  cept^^  jn  tbe  inteTlcir  are  ieveral  iTork#  hy  ttifti 
Knbbi?  family*   S^n  Pomenioi  and  tbe  Collegiata  in  tb«  town  contain  Gimilar  ' 
wo?k^^  tbe  latter  pu9flesaea  9.  Cori)Qation  of  Mary  by  Luca  Si^nprelli  (?). — 
At  Betollfi  Is  the  Villa  i>f  C^unt  fusstrini^  containing  a  valuable  eollej^tion 
of  Etroacan  &Dtiqoitie3  (Kolden  bracelet  ^vith  Toinij'  tieada.  hu^^e  t^eb  witli 
coDteatj]  of  tbe  el  ant  9  and  Baccble  jceTieft,  elt.).    One-horse  eair.  to  Totrila 
tVi  trO  2i/i^  fr, 

On  leaTing  Area^zo  we  obtain  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  town. 
To  tile  left  U  the  diain  of  bills  which  aep&rates  the  valleys  of  thttl 
Arno  and  Ohian*  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  a  tun-  } 
rjel  the  train  Tuna  straight  aciofi^  the  plaiji  to  \%2  M.)  FtMsineio 
and  (Cti  M.)  Castiffliont  Ftarentino^  the  Utter  on  a  hill.    Farther  on^ 
to  the  left,  the  dUapidated  fortress  of  Montecdtio.    The  lilgh -lying  . 
Oortona  nest  hecomeg  Tisible  to  the  left  In  the  digtani^e. 

The  luxuriant  Valley  of  the  Chitinaj  which  was  anciently  a  lake,  I 
was  a  noisome  fl\Tamp  down  to  the  middle  of  last  eeiitury.  The  leveli 
was  laJsed  and  carefuUy  drained,  the  brooks  being  so  directed  as  iitm 
deposit  their  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  Judi-^i 
cious  Hystem  was  originated  by  Torricelli  Mid  Vhiani,  celebrated! 
mathematicians  of  the  school  of  Galileo,  aiid  {parried  out  by  Co^mi  1 
Fossomhroni  (p,  4B}*  The  CJnanit,  Lat,  Clanis^  which  once  flowed 
Into  the  Tiber,  now  discharges  most  of  its  waters  into  the  Arno  i 
\^Y  meani  of  the  Canut  MaeiiTO ;  only  one  arm  ,  which  joins  the  ] 
Pftglla  at  Or  vie  to  (p.  8Uj,  reaches  the  Tiber. 

71  M.   €ortona.     The   station  lies  at  the   foot  of  the  hill  oa  | 
which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  near  the  village  of  Camuscia. 

A  carriage- road  (274  M.  ■  omnibus  1  fr.)  ascends  to  Gorton a|  I 
passing  Santo  Spirito  on  th^  right.  Pedestrians  cnt  off  the  final  wind" 
ings  by  following  the  old  roadj.  which  passes  the  *  Madonna  del 
Cntcinajo  (a  small  early-Renaissance  bmldingby  Francesco  di  Gior- 
gio of  Siena^  14S5-1514,  with  a  haiidiiome  altar  of  1519)  and  the 
Botgo  San  Vin^enzo  or  S»  suburb,  and  leads  to  the  low-lying  3,W, 
town -gate  ofPorta  Sant'  Ago&tino  (p.  48). 

Gortona.  —  ALBEaaci  NAz;ioNAi.St  in  (^e  Vin  Nasiouale^  R.^L.,A  A.  S^/^ 
pan  J).  6-9  fr.,  clean  and.  good ;  ArnflBROo  &  TRATTfjni*  QAMiaA.Ltn,  Via  Goelfoi  ^ 

AlBERQO   IfAlliiHKItCTA   Or    PofOLiJ,    £aUiC   KlrCi,<ti 

Coriona  (2170  ft/),  a  small,  lottiJy-situated  town  with  3600  in- 
hab.,  iyin^  above  the  valley  of  the  Chiana,  and  not  far  from  the 
Trasimano  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dties  in  Italy.     Its 
situation  and  views ,  its  Etruscan    antiquities  ^   and  ^a^^r^^  ^^c^^ 
plot  urea  of  the  15  th  caniti  render  it  wt^U  ir^aitU^  ^i  ^  '^\wv\.^ 


II  BippQjirfl  thut  L^e  EtrctJiCanri^  imiDlgr&tiaif  frCtni  the  pl&in  cif  tbti  Po, 
wraattd  the  place  from  tLu  UmbriEiibs  ,  j^nd.  cunHtittD.lrHd  It  th^ir  prlnciptJ 
ttroEigbold  wbtm  they  proceeded,  tu  extend  thcip  conaa&sU  in  EtFuria, 
CorfcartK  wik^  ane  pf  the  twelve  confederiite  cilJea  of  Etraria^  a^nd  with 
til  em  abiLred  the  fate  of  being  can  verted  Into  a  Rom^n  colony.  After  vat- 
ioufl  ricljiflitudea  ntid  i^lmg^lea  it  came  under  thig  dojnlniun  uf  Floreuce 
in  1410, 

Luc  A  BioHonsLU  t  one  of  the  moat  dJatmt;ukbed  palatera  of  the  id/tk 
cent.f  wu  born  at  Cortuna  In  1U:1.  He  h&s  Jnsblir  boen  caMed  a  precarnor 
uf  Uichu^^l  Anee]{}.  Like  hia  master  Piem  del  I  a  Frftiic«sca  [pp.  43  j  51),  he 
wai  a  zeftloaa  fltudent  of  anittomy  \  in  the  embodiment  of  tho  nodei,  in  the 
cuncepiiuti  ut  moTement  &nd  fore^hartening  ho  aurpiusefl  all  biA  coikbem- 
pnrariea.  On  the  otber  hand,  his.  dcllclcnc^  of  reHsLed  pictorial  sentiment 
furbids  tlie  full  devclopmoHt  of  plastic  vigouT  in  hii  pictures.  B.&  there- 
fore prefers  exteDslve  ffesco-palotlni;?  lo  easel-pictures  as  a  flu! table  field 
fur  hi$  Abilities.  Fr^;F(M>es  of  thin  kind  he  ha^  executed  in  the  ^i:£tine 
Chapel  at  Home  f  p.  313),  at  Monle  Olivetrj  (p.  37)^  aDd  at  Orvielo  this  priji. 
cipal  work)  p.  hb)*  Ilia  native  town,  where  be  held  semral  inunkipal 
appoiutmenls  and  lived  aloaost  eon£taDtl.v  for  tbe  last  tweaty  yeara  of  hi?  lUt 
[d.  1523},  ^tru  £ont&itia  a  number  nf  his  wofks,  nons  of  which ^  liowev^er^ 
are  of  much  importanee-  —  Gorton  1:1  wa^  elso  tbe  birthplace  of  Pietro 
BerifiUnii  nurnamed  Fietro  da  Otrtona  {1kiQ6-1G09],^  the  painter  and  docorator, 
"who  was  chlelly  employed  at  Home  &nd  Florence. 

The  carnage -road  Irom  the  statiou  ends  at  the  promeiiadea  of  the 
Qiardino  or  Passcy^o  I^btUco.  At  the  eati^ance  of  th^  town  proper 
is  the  Piazza  G^nbaJdl  (Pl/2j ,  a  semiclrculM  teiTace  on  the  left, 
with  a  monumetit  tu  O&fibaLdi,  and  commanding  an  uiLitnpeded  view 
of  pait  of  the  TrasimeriB  Lake  and  the  surroonding  heights.  On  the 
light,  at  the  eu trance  to  the  Giardino  PubhlioOj  is  the  church  of  -^ 

*Sak  DoMENico,  dating  from  about  1250,  with  some  admirable 
paintings :  on  the  high -altar  an  AEsumptlon  by  Bart,  dHla  Oatta  (f}\ 
on  the  light,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels^  an  early  ^otk  of  Fra 
AngUicQ;  at  the  Brd  altar  oil  the  right,  Madonna  with  St.  Pet^r 
Martyr  and  a  Dominican  monkj  hy  L.  SlynordU  (15151 ;  on  the  left 
waUj  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Xor.^i  Mceaift  (1440),  presented 
by  Coaimo  and  Lorenzo  do*  Medici. 

The  Via  Nazionale  leads  hence  straight  to  the  Piazza  Yi'rtoiiio 
E MANUALS  [PL  1),  whera  the  Munkipio  is  sitoated.  Heie,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Quelfa,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  tight,  a 
beautiful  pala^zo  of  the  IBth  cent^,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
Sant'  Ayostin&j  with  a  Madonna  and  sainta  by  Pietro  da  Corteuit  (be- 
yond this  tlie  street  leads  to  the  S»W,  gate,  Porta  Saut'  Agostino, 
p.  47]. 

Turnlni^  td  the  right  ftom  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Em. ,  we  reach  th&i 
email  Vu^t'^A  SiowoaKLLi  (Pl.  3),  where  we  observe,  opposite  to  d#^ 
the  Palazzo  Pretorlo,  and  on  thf)  left  an  ancient  Mar^occo  (Uoo)* 

The  Pala%%o  Pretorw^  with  nn  mere  us  armorial  bearings  of  old 
magistrates,  is  now  occupied  by  variouii  public  offices,  and  contaitL» 
tbe  AccademiaEirmctif  fOTinded  in  1726,  which  posse&sea  a^MtisguM 
OF  ETttuscAN  AsTiQtuTiES,  wcll  worth  vlsiting.  (Fee  ^/%-i  ft.  to 
the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by.) 

The   gem  of  tte  collection  ia  a  circular  Etrnscau  Candelabrum   flm 

^fejf  made  t&  hold  IB  lighta^,,  on  the  lower  «id<:  ta  the  centre  a  Goi^A* 
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!si )  fluTTnuDded  witli  a  c{itDbat  of  wild  bettRts;  tlien  irnTe-like  rr 
fflentation^  and  flnnlly  eigtit  itbypl^allk  satyrs^  with  dolpliinA  belnw  tkem,  i 
silternatelj  wltb  siiht  iirena;  Dbtwetfti  tincb  pair  of  lamps  &  head  of  J 
Bftcrthaa.  An  epc^astic  pointing  on  ^hie ,  T^prbntniiag;  '■  Pclpfi^mnia\  ' 
said  tQ  l>e  a^ndont.  ReiaaTkabia  Eirvmttn  Broit^et,  a  V^titff  Sand  w 
tinmeroqFf  pryuibolft,  Fam*,  £?nrf*,  fnKi^'ptiont,  etc.  Ttiera  are  also  a  fefli 
Egyptian  antiquities,  Id  eluding  two  mmtiiniiij.  ^  The  Powbuttt  Librajit,  iii 
the  eamQ  hiiiErUnif,  passQsaes  &  Tidb  M8.  of  DAUte. 

The  Via  Casali  descends  from  the  Pakzi^o  Pretorio  to  the  ^ — 
^Cathbtjral,   h  li  and  some  basilica^   ascnh^d  to  Antonio  da  San" 
gaUo  ifie  Mder,  altered  in  the  i8th  ceiit*  hy  the  Florentine  AUts. 
Galilei. 

In  the  ebolT  are  eevaral  puintiugA  ^y  Imca  BiffnoreUii  an  InntUiition  of 
the  Last  Supper^  a  Tery  qualqt  cuxq position  (1512)^  aPlota,  a  Conceptiun^ 
and  a.  Kativity.  —  To  thp  left  of  the  choir,  an  aneknt  sarcopha^oSf  re- 
presenting the  cdnte&t  of  Dlomyana  against  the  Am&7.oiis.  erronec^asly  anp- 
po^ed.  to  be  the  tomb  of  thi)  CodhuI  Flamlnitifl  (p.  50).  In  the  aacri^ty  Is  i 
Madonna  by  L-  SignorelH  (studio -pi t^ce). 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Baptistery^  fonnedy  a  Jeauit  church^.! 
containing  three  fine  pictures  by  Fra  Angdito  da  Fitsolc:  the  Ati- j 
nun  elation  and  two  predelle ,  representing  sceuea  fiom  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  St,  Doniinic, 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piazza  Si^norelli, 
we  follow  the  Via  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Co  Ionia,  where  we 
obtain  the  beat  survey  of  the  ^Anctbvt  ETBUSCAif  Town  Walls^ 
constm*;ted  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  moiSt  part  well  preserved 
wMch  surround  the  town  in  a  circomference  of  about  2860  yds.j 
and  along  the  outside  of  wliieh  we  m&y  deiicend.  Even  the  gateways! 
^ire  etOl  Tecognizahle, 

Ascending  the  Via  Santa  Margh£rita  from  the  Piazza  Oaiibaldi,^ 
we  teach  (20  min.)  the  hill  commaDding  the  town^  on  which  ■ 
situated  the  church  of  Santa^  Margherita.  and  a  dilapidated  fortress 
(see  below),  —  About  halfway  up^  the  Via  delle  Santvicee  diverge 
to  tlie  left  J  leading  in  a  few  minntes  to  the  church  of  San  NiGCGlh^ 
with  a  fimall  entrance- court  planted  with  cypresses.  The  entrance 
Is  on  the  W^  side^  opposite  the  co&todian^B  house. 

The  interifir  (Vj  fr.)  containfl  a.  freely-re stored  froscoi  and  a  ifood  altar- 
piece,  paJnted  on  bctb  did  eg  (in  front  the  Body  of  Chriflf  boTOEj  by  angels 
and  snrrotitided  T^y  saints  ^  at  the  back,  Madonna  ei^throaed^  with  Sfi.  Pete* 
and  Paoil)  ^  by  Ltica  SignovetlL  —  The  saeriatan  will  point  out  «  direct 
route,  ascending;  benr.e  by  Steps  to  Santa  Xar^gberita. 

The  chuTiih  of  Sat^ta  MARcjHfiRirAj  a  Gothic  building  by  Niccoib 
and  Oioi^anni  ^mno^  possesses  a  handsome  rose-window^  which 
"has  of  late  been  partly  renewed  and  en  Urged*  In  the  high-altar 
is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (1362) ;  the  silver  front  with  the  golden 
eMwn  was  preaented  by  Pittro  da  Cortona.  The  platform  of  the  Cam- 
panile commands  a  splendid  *Viow.  —  The  visitor  should  not  omit 
to  ascend  somewhat  higher  to  the  old  Fortszka  [2165  ft.  ^  trifling 
fee  I  custodian  sometimes  difflcrjU  to  And),  from  the  walls  of  which 
tlse  prospect  is  entirely  nnintermpted,  except  at  tke  \i^i*k.,  ^^iiettSX 
13  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  {Alio  dt  Sant'  E(j\d,iOT  ?>JCift  IV^. 
^^mpAMD£KJ^M.    Italy  II    tdth  £dftion,  K 
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Besides  the  town-walls,  there  are  several  leas  interesting  antiquities : 
an  ancient  vault  beneath  the  Palatto  CeeehetU;  near  Santa  Margherita,  re- 
mains of  Roman  Balhi,  erroneously  called  a  ^T$mple  of  Baeehut";  outside  the 
Porta  Sant^  Agostino,  an  Etruscan  tomb,  the  ^Orotta  di  PUoffora". 

The  visitor  may  (by  presenting  a  visiting-card)  possibly  obtain  access 
to  the  private  collection  of  Sig.  Colonnese  In  the  Palazio  Madama,  Via 
l^azionale  5:  beautiful  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephan  and  a  Nativity 
by  Luca  Bignovtlli. 

76  M.  Terontolaf  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Trasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Chiusi,  Orte, 
and  Rome  (see  K.  11),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers  in 
the  latter  direction  change  carriages  here  (views  to  the  right). 

The  Lago  Trasimeiio,  the  ancient  Iaicus  TroBimeimu  (845  ft.), 
is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  and  olive-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recisde  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  (ca.  2000  ft.).  The  lake  contains  three  small 
Islands,  the  Uola  Maggiore  with  a  monastery,  the  laola  Minore  to- 
wards the  N.,  and  the  Isola  Polvese  towards  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  side 
an  eminence  abuts  on  the  lake ,  bearing  the  small  town  Gastiglione 
del  Lago  (p.  81).  Its  shores  abound  with  wild-fowl ,  and  its  waters 
with  eels,  carp,  and  other  fish.  The  brooks  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  lake  gradually  raise  its  bed.  About  1420  Fiercmante 
Fieravanti  of  Bologna,  at  the  instance  of  Braocio  Fortebraccio  (see 
below),  constructed  a  drain  (emissarium),  which  conducted  the  water 
into  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  but  this  gradually  became  choked  up. 
A  second  emissario,  near  San  Savino,  was  accordingly  made  in 
1896-98,  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  water,  to  increase  the  arable 
land  on  the  shores,  and  to  diminish  the  sway  of  fever.  A  project 
for  draining  it  entirely,  formed  by  Napoleon  I. ,  has  been  given  up 
for  the  present. 

The  reminiscence    of   the  sanguinary  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
here  over  the  Roman  consul   C.  FUuniniuM  on  June  28rd  (i^  the  begin- 
ning  of  May),  B.O.  217,   imparts  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  this  lovely  land- 
scape.   It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Polybius   (8 ,  83 
et  seq.)  and  Livy  (22 ,  4  et  seq.)  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  lake. 
In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quarters  in  Gallia  Olsalpina, 
crossed  the  Apennines,   marched  across  the  plains  of  the  Anno,  notwith- 
standing an  inundation,  devastating  the  country  far  and  wide  in  his  progreai, 
and  directed  his  course  towards  the  S. ,  passing  the  Roman  army  stationed 
at  Arezzo.    The  brave  and  able  consul  followed  incautiously.   Hannibal  then 
occupied  the  heights  which  surround   the  defile  extending  on  the  K.  aids 
of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano,  upwards  of  5  M .  in  length.    The 
entrance  at  Borghetto,  as  well  as  the  exit  at  Passignano,  was  earily  secured. 
Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  (site  of  the  present  Torre)  his  principal  force  was 
posted.     A  dense  fog  covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  eaiiy  mom* 
ing  the  consul ,   ignorant  of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,   whom  he  believed  to 
be  marching  against  Rome,  entered  the  fatal  defile.    When  he  discovered 
his  error,  it  was  too  late :  his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear 
was  attacked   by  the  hostile  cavalry  from  Borghetto.    Vo  course  remained 
to  him  but  to  force  a  passage  by  Passignano,  and  the  vanguard  of  9000  men 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  egress  (bwt  on  ihe  following  day  were  compelled 
to  surrender).    The  death  of  the  consul  reivdete^  Wife  ^fel«».\.  «.\»\  T&»tfe  4&sm< 
troua.    The  Bom&na  lost  15,000  men,  wliVle  lYie  xexQaiTsMt'^'^i^  ^^  ^3afc  vresj 
^■aa  eObctuaJly  dispersed  :  and  the  Roma^n  avLpTeTn«.ci  Vn\\»^l\«v«-^ft^«^^«i^ 
TJte  slaughter  continued  for  three  Yioura.   Yxom  \.\ie  Qraa^wi^t^i  \:n^i  «bA 
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brooks  fall  into  the  lake.  One  of  these,  crossed  by  the  road,  has  been 
named  Sanguinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  with  which  it 
was  once  diseolovred. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tnnnel.  80  M. 
Tuoro;  83  M.  Passignano.  Two  tunnels.  89  M.  Magione^  with  an 
<dd  watch-tower  of  the  time  of  Fortebraccio  and  Sforza ;  97  M.  Ellera, 

103  M.  Ptrugiaj  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
see  p.  56. 

8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato. 

84  M.  Railway  (Ferrovia  Appmnino  CetUrale):  one  through-train  daily 
in  5»/4-8  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  65,  3  fr.  85  c.). 

Areszo,  see  p.  42.  —  For  a  short  distance  the  train  follows  the 
line  to  Rome  (p.  47),  but  it  soon  diverges  and  begins  to  ascend  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque 
retrospect  of  the  town  and  plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  ScopettonCf 
the  W.  parallel  chain  of  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber.  This  part  of  the  line,  the  most  in- 
teresting from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  traverses  20  tunnels 
and  several  viaducts.  —  Beyond  (11 M.)  Palazzo  del  Pero  we  descend 
to  the  N.  E.  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  —  19Y2  M.  Ville  Monterchi,  in  a  hollow,  from  which 
a  steeper  ascent  leads  to  (201/2  M.)  Citema.  —  24 V2  M.  Anghiari^ 
a  small  town  (1500  inhab.)  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill.  The 
train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated  plain,  crosses  the  Tiber,  and 
reaches  — 

28V2  M.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (^Alb.  Fiorentino,  R.  &  L.  11/2  fr.)j 
a  little  town  with  3700  inhab.  and  old  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Maggiore  (4430  ft.).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Piero  della  Francesca 
(ca.  1420-92;  comp.  p.  43),  who  may  be  studied  here  to  advantage, 
and  of  Raffaello  ddl  CoUe  (1490-1640),  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  Hurried 
travellers  may  see  the  points  of  interest  in  about  2  hrs. 

About  300  yds.  from  the  station  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the 
right  into  the  Via  Venti  Settembre ,  which  leads  to  the  principal 
square.  The  Via  Barbagliati  soon  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza 
Santa  Chiara,  where  the  church  of  8anta  Chiara  contains  two  altar- 

.  pieces  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Francesca  and  a  fine  Nativity  in  the 
style  of  the  Robbia.  —  At  No.  20  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  to 
the  left,  is  a  Romanesque  frieze  in  relief. 

In  the  Piazza,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Comuney  con- 
taining a  small  Pictube  Galle&t  (open  all  day;  fee).  Among  the 
chief  paintings,  mostly  brought  from  the  churches  of  the  town,  are 
the  following:  *  Piero  della  Francesca  j  Resurrection;  SignoreUi^ 
Gruciflzion,  with  two  saints  on  the  back  (originally  a  church-ban- 
ner) ;  Raffaello  dal  CoUe^  Annunciation,  CixcTxmcVsvoTv.  —  '^'i^iS^ 
pppoaite,  to  the  left,  is  the  Court  of  Law'^  wit\i  wmm^V^^^^^^^ 
tbeBobbU.     To  the  right  stands  the  Cj^TKEBBio. ,  «. ^Cim^xv^^^^^ 

ediace,  stored  in  the  Renaissance  period. 
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In  tht  Cbfiir  arc  an  Ageumptlnn  T>y  Perifffintf  Q^ plica  of  the  work  ^% 
Lyon"*)  and  a  Fe«urretUon  by  RaffatUo^  dal  Colli,  Left  titans cpt :  Altar- piece 
by  Fietir  della  Fr<mce*€&^  Ado  rati  on  of  tlkQ  Ma^l  by  AJh^fU.  Eigbt  tratnieptt 
St.  TbQma»  by  ^nH  di  Tito^  Monument  of  Abh&t  Sitno^M  Ofoxiaito  (d,  ISOB)^ 
the  Camaldnlen.naa^ 

Neat  the  cathedral,  at  No.  15,  Yia  Lorenzo  Maguiflco,  is  t^^H 
Casa  CoUaccfiioni  ^  conUining  a  frefico  of  the  *  Youthful  Hercn1ei^| 
ty  PieTO  del  I  a  Francesf^a  (fee).  Passing  the  Giardino  Pubhlico^  with 
Ita  raoiiument  to  Picro  dtlla  Franctsca  (189'2}^  we  reach  the  Via 
deila  Mlfierkordla,  at  the  end  of  whi<;h  (No»  12)  Is  a  HotpUal^ 
mth  an  altar-piece  hy  P,  delU  Frauceaca  in  the  chapel  (1445)*  — 
Some  of  the  other  churches  also  contain  good  pictures. 

From  Bofgo  San  Sepalcro   &   road    CTOEShs  tl>e  C^^ntrjil  Apennines   to 

til  M.)  (Trbania  {p.  133),  —  If  rrt  the  village  of  le  Balie^  to  tie  N.  of  Borgo 
an  Sepolcro,  is  the  Sottrc4  of  the  Ti^er. 

The  ralt'way  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  hank  of  the 
riYer,  31  M.  San  Oiuntinvj  with  a  cMteau  of  the  Boflfalinl  (15th 
cent.);  33^/2  M.  SeM  Lama,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  village  of 
that  name. 

38  M.  Cittft.  di  Gastello  {Alh^rgo  t  Trattoria  dtlla  CannonUra^ 
E.,  L.,  &  A.  Vjr^,  dej.  IVr^Va,  I>^  Incl-  wine  3-4  fr.},  with  5400 
inhfth.,  occupying  the  site  of  Tiftrauv\  Ti&erinum,  which  waa  de- 
stroyed hy  Totila.  In  the  Beuaisgauce  period  it  belonged  to  the 
Vitelli  family,  and  afterwards  to  the  States  of  tie  Chuxch*  The 
town ,  huilt  In  tlie  form  of  a  re^^taiiglo ,  and  still  sunonnded  by 
walls  erected  in  1518^  contains  many  interesting  buildingB  of  the 
Ui^uBiasance  period.  The  moat  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Palazzo 
ComunalOj  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Palaces  of  the  Vitelli,  the  lords 
and  masters  of  the  t^Jwn  (15-I6th  cent.)^  who,  like  moat  of  the 
magnates  nj  the  Renaiasaiice  periDd,  -wero  passionately  addicted  to 
huiiding.  Two  hours  suffice  for  a  rapid  visit  to  the  chief  ohjecta 
of  inteicst. 

Opposite  tho  rail  way  ^station  ^  to  the  right ,  stands  the  FaloMto 
ViidU  a  Foria  SanV  Eijidio ,  the  largest  of  the  Yttt^Uiaa  palaces, 
■with  an  elahorattjly  painted  loggia  aiid  a  fine  ceiling.  In  the  gar- 
den at  the  hack  is  an  interesting  sammer-house  (Fala^^ina)  of  tht 
i6th  century.  The  Yia  Mamni  leads  hence  towards  the  town, 
pa!?8tijg  (right)  the  FalazzQ  Vitelli  a  San  Oiacoma.  A  little  farther 
on  we  tnrii  sharply  to  the  right  into  the  ^ 

PtAEzA  YiTELLT,  ofi  the  S.  slde  of  which  (left)  staTids  the  P( 
Mancmi^  containing  a  Madonna  hy  Signorclll  and  other  good  e^rl] 
paintings  (gen  or  ally  acce^sihle  except  in  snmtnei).  Farther  on 
the  Fat.  di  AtessandfQ  VU^IU  aUa  Cannoniera ,  with  dQ4::oratiTe 
frescoes  and  a  fine  sgrafato  facade  (towards  the  garden).  To  the 
right  of  thia  U  the  handsome  Fatatsa  Comunal^,  a  rusticated  build- 
ing hy  Angelus  of  Orvieto  (14th  cent  ),  with  a  staircase  borne  by 
pillars*  It  contains  the  Pinacoteca  ,  in  whioh  are  <iollected  the 
Wifivlrfiportantpsdatings  and  woitka  of  ait  formerly  in  the  churches. 


^ 
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TbG  notable  worked  include  ibe  fti^llowiiig:  Luea  Mgnorfd  su 

of  St.  Stibasliaici  (1406^  from  San  Bomenjco)^  SfJ^sol  of  Sii^nvt  ik 

of  tbe  Sljigi,  Baptism  of  CUrisl,  Coronaliaii  of  tbt  Vlrg^a^  All  ..  __  uji 
(?{or£^i,  QbaTck'baEineri,  witb  (lio„  ^>  tbe  Trinil;  &ad  (Ko«  16»  tiit  Cfcmii^^u 
of  Eve^  forme rlf  itttribuUd  to  Bapb&iil  and  in  a  very  damaged  eonditioD- 
early  and  free  copj  of  R&phtieVg  Uoronatign  of  ^t^  iffobo1a»  of  TQlenLiTia^ 
raJnted  for  UHtk  di  Ca^kllo  (wb^re&bciuts  nayf  tiuktiown)^  F^ra  cf^I^u 
/'rofieef  CIS  I  Balyator  Huitdt^  Franexseo  Tif^matt  dtt  CaMttii&y  AnuQQii^tion 
(16^),  Ifadonii&  ectkrt^ned^  Oiov.  Fiemcfn-isx^  Madonna  delle  Gruit:  (t45ti)( 
Gificirmo  da  Milano^  St,  Bt::b9L£itiaii  ^  /"lorfiJittJH?  ifojfw,  Vir^ia  eolbroncd,  witb 
aamta;  paintings  bj  E&^aellino  daf  GolUi  Burcral  terr&cottds  \^f  Andx-^a 
4€il€t  Ro^i>it§  and  liia  scbool,  inclading  a  lai^e  A&ffamption^  iiiver  reli- 
quary (1130). 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Comniiale  ifl  tbe  Cathbi>b.ai.  op  Saw  Flo- 
RiDO,  an  admirable  ijpecimcii  of  the  Renaii5iiaTic«  atjle,  with  a  baroque 
W,  facade,  erected  in  1 480-1  o40  by  Elia  di  Bittiolomeo  Lombards 
and  bis  son.  The  onlj?  jrelifis  of  tb©  original  Romanfaqne  building 
of  101*2  arc  the  r.anip^nlle  and  the  carved  N.  portal,  Tlie  moat  not- 
able fe&tureB  of  the  interior  ara  the  fino  capita  let  and  the  mtaraia 
work  in  the  choir  (16  th  cent*).  In  the  sacristy  is  a  a  mall  Madonna 
by  PiniurkcMo.  The  treasury  cod  tains  an  emboaeeti  silver  ante- 
penditnn,  with  designs  in  8ilver*gilt  (12th  coni.),  arid  a  dne  croder 
(14th  cent.),  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral  lies  the  Giardinp  Fuh- 
hlico^  affording  Tiews  of  the  Tiber  valley. 

About  350  ydss,  to  the  S,  of  the  Plazsta  Yitelll  la  the  Gothic 
church  of  San  Bomenico  (1395).  The  same  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  piazs^a  is  the  small  church  of  Santa  Cecilia,  with  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  from  the  workshop  of  the  Robbla.  Not  far  off  u  Sunta 
Marm  dd  Strvi^  with  Gothic  remains.  Between  this  church  and  the 
rail,  station  is  San  FrancestG^  with  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Raphael 
and  a  Chapel  of  the  Vltelli  built  by  Yasari, 

Raphaeij  it  Li  well  known  ^  pa.inttfd  aoioe  of  bis  Hrj^t  worku  in  P^rug'ia 
for  cbarches  in  Citt^  di  CastellOn,  but  they  hn^TQ  fiince  disappparedj  or  (like 
the  SpOj^alizio  duw  in  tlie  Brera  ^t  Miliia)  baye  bd^^n  carried  eJ^owbsre. 

BeyoDd  Cittk  di  Qastello  the  train  follows  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  43  M.  San  Sccondo^  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley.  On  a 
height  to  the  right,  P/^M.  from  this  station  and  as  far  from  (45^2  M*) 
Ttestina^  the  next^  Uea  Cano$cio^  a  frequented  pilgrim- resort »  Be- 
yond (60  M.J  Monte  CaaielU  we  croaa  the  Tiber  and  reach  (63  M.) 
UmbsrUd&  (Alb*  GuardabasBi),  a  small  town  (1900  iahab.)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  valley  of  which  h  heio  somewhat  narrow. 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Crocs  la  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Luc  a 
S  ignore  Hi.    Diligence  to  Perugia  (p*  6fi). 

Beyond  (56  Bf.)  Monte  Corona  the  railway  qolts  thcj  Tiber  and 
ascends  to  the  N,  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Assino^  crossing 
the  stream  sis  times.  —  57  M*  Serra  Fariucci;  591/2  M,  Campo 
Reggiano,  At  (64  M.)  Pieiralunga  we  reach  the  fertile  tableland  of 
Guhhio.  To  the  left  rise  the  Mont*  Calvo  (2^^  ft.)  and  tt©  Monie 
d'Ansf^iano* 

70  M,  Guhhio  (Alberto  San  Marco  ^  Piaiza  YUl(it\^  iLT5i^T\^iM\*> 

with  garden.  R  l^/r^  fr.,  B.  £J0 c,  pens.  Ind.  ■^iuel-'^  It.^  ^^^ 

_  ^^       
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spoken  of;  Rosettaj  in  the  same  piazza,  poor;  Cafi$  in  the  GozM 
Garibaldi),  with  5500  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Calvo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  flanked  by  steep  eliib.  The 
town  presents  quite  a  mediaeval  appearance,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different  character  from  most  otiier 
Italian  towns.  Conspicnons  among  the  honses  is  the  huge  Palazzo 
del  Consoli  (see  below);  and  above  them  towers  the  convent  of  Sant? 
Ubaldo.  The  hurried  traveller  may  *do'  the  town  in  3  hrs.  The 
festival  of  the  Geri,  with  an  interesting  procession,  takes  plaoe  on 
May  15th  (comp.  'The  Elevation  and  Procession  of  the  Ceii  at 
Gubbio',  by  Herbert  M.  Bowes,  1897). 

Gubblo  is  the  ancient  Iguvium  (the  medieevaJ  Af^wMmi),  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Ceesar.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  waa  besieged  in  1156 
by  the  Em  p.  Frederick  I.,  then  became  an  independent  state,  afkerwaxda 
belonged  to  the  dnchy  of  Urbino,  and  with  it  finally  accrued  to  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Gnbbio  was  the  native  place  of  Oderisio^  a  famous  miniatiire  painter 
(d.  about  1300),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Porgatorio  (xi.  80)  M^Onor 
d^Agobbio^j  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  i4th 
and  15th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  Umbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  anume 
its  masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
Ouido  Fahnerueei  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  NMi  family, 
particularly  Oltaviano  Nelli  (d.  1444).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a  still  more 
important  page  in  the  history  of  Astistic  HANDicaArrs.  Like  Urbino. 
Castel  Durante,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza,  it  was  noted  for  the  manafitetore  of 
Majolica^  or  earthenware  vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered  with  a  coatinf 
of  colour  before  being  baked.  This  position  it  owed  mainly  to  Don  Qiorqio 
AndreoU,  sumamed  '■Maestro  Oiorgio\  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a  car- 
mine tint,  which  lent  the  vessels  to  which  it  was  applied  a  singulariy 
beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Of  his  numerous  and  widely  scattered  wortv 
(jubbio  possesses  only  one  small  taxza,  with  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata. 

The  town  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  three  parallel  streets : 
Corso  Garibaldi,  Via  Savelli,  and  Via  Venti  Settembre.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  very  hilly. 

About  74^'  ^^^^  ^^6  ^^^1-  station  is  the  spacious  Piazza  YrrroBio 
Emanublb.  To  the  left  are  the  Gothic  church  of  San  Franeeaeo  and 
the  Qiardino  Pubblico.  The  Via  Paoli  ascends  hence  to  the  Piazza 
i>KLLA  SiONOHiA,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported  by  massive 
vaults. 

A  small  side-street  to  the  left,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Paoll, 
Iliads  to  tbo  Gothic  church  of  San  Oiovanni,  with  an  early-Gothic  altar 
borne  by  16  columns. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoiia  is 

the  Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  Gothic  edifice  -with  a 

tower,   erected  in  1332-46  by  Oiovanello  Maffei  of  Gubbio,    sur- 

nauied  OattaponCy  and  now  a  ^national  monument'.    The  gxonnd- 

iloor  contains  a  slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The 

"'View  from  the  loggia  embraces  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  in 

the  plain  (p,  66),  and  the  Palazzo  deiDwt\aow^(^fe\ftM^Jfta  *(lfr-)* 

TJie  Palazzo  Pbetorio,  now  tVift  ^B.fcs\^feTi^^'^^axv\^^TJJ«},  tnor 

Mine  seveial  coiJections  (fee  i/«ri  ^^0* 
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On  the  first  floor  are  the  so-called  Eugubian  Tablets  y  which  were  dis- 
covered  in  1440  near  the  ancient  theatre.  They  are  of  bronze,  and  bear 
inscriptions,  four  in  Umbrian,  and  three  in  Latin  characters,  which  long 
ba£Fled  the  investigation  of  the  learned.  They  contain  in  the  Umbrian 
language,  an  old  Italian  dialect  akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and 
formulae  of  little  interest,  dating  from  different  periods.  The  older,  in 
the  Umbrian  character,  are  read  from  right  to  left.  The  later,  in  Latin 
letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school,  among  the  best  of  which  are  a  church 
banner  of  1503,  a  Madonna  ascribed  to  Filippo  Lippi^  a  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
by  NelU^  and  an  example  of  Timoteo  Viti  The  same  room  contains  several 
charters  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  (with  golden  bullee);  wood-carving 
of  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  (chests,  cabinets,  and  chairs),  and  a  number  of 
ancient  and  modem  majolicas. 

The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palazzo 
Rangliiasci'Bmncaleone. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  we  follow  the  Via  Ventl  Set- 
tembre  towards  the  S.E.  for  a  few  paces,  then  ascend  the  steep  Via 
Ducale  to  the  left,  and  lastly  follow  the  Via  Sant'  Ubaldo  to  the 
right  to  the  Palazzo  i>bi  Duchi,  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  which  was 
remodelled  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  by  Luciano  da  Lautana, 
the  architect  of  the  palace  of  Urbino  (p.  110),  in  1474-80.  The  fine 
colonnaded  court  (seen  through  the  wooden  gate)  is  almost  an  exact 
reproduction  of  that  of  Urbino.  The  interior  is  quite  a  ruin  and 
scarcely  accessible. 

Opposite  rises  the  Cathedral  of  Santi  Mariano  e  Jacopo 
Martire,  a  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles  and  so 
built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  its  back  is  embedded  in  the 
ground.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Lamb  of  God  (13th  cent.). 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  interior  is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Ubaldo  and 
Sebastian ,  by  Sinibaldo  Ihi  of  Gubbio  (first  altar  on  the  left).  By  the 
third  altar,  a  Coronation  of  Mary  Magdalen  by  Timoteo  Viti,  The  Pietk  at 
ihe  organ  is  by  Adone  Doni^  who  has  to  some  extent  followed  Michael 
Angelo^s  group  at  Rome  (p.  311).  The  sacristy  contains  a  Flemish  vest- 
ment, presented  by  Pope  Marcellus  U. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  Ventl  Settembre,  descend  to  the  Via 
Savelli,  and  follow  the  latter  to  the  left.  To  the  right  rises  the 
church  of  Santa  Marla.  Nuova,  containing  the  admirably-preserved 
^Madonna  del  Belvedere',  by  Ottaviano  iVe^^i (apply  to  the  sacristan; 
prob.  dating  from  1404),  a  Madonna  in  fresco  by  Bernardino  di 
Nanniy  frescoes  on  the  entrance  wall,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
the  door  a  St.  Antony  by  Guido  Palmerucci. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Via  Savelli  towards  the  S.E.  to  the 
Porta  Romana.     Just  outside  this  gate  lies  the  church  of  SanV 
Agostino  (frescoes  in  the  choir  ascribed  to  Ottaviano  Nelli).  We  now 
re-enter  the  gate  and  turn  to  the  left ,  passing  iVi^  '&Q\si^\vi'a»Q;x\fe 
church  of  the  Santa  Trinitdj  into  the  CoRso  (jab.ibk\a>\.    ^xq\sv  \Jwft. 
CoTBO  the  Via  Pinella  descends  to  th.e  left  to  l\ife  c\vuiOa.  Oil  ^^''^ 
7i'a/rc?,   with  a  ruinous  /afade  of  the  l^tli  cent.,   ^w^  ^^  ^^  "PotXa 
f?//aria.    Outside  the  gate  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Pla<j- 
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yiola  (generally  closed  ;  visitors  knock  at  the  left  door),  containing 
a  good  Madonna  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (or  OttiTiano  Nell!?),  over 
the,  high-altar,  and  a  Risen  Christ  by  Domenico  di  Cecco  (1446). 
—  By  following  the  town-wall  (outside)  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Porta 
Vittoria  and  passing  the  Albergo  San  Marco,  we  reach  (6  min.  from 
th(i  hotel),  by  a  modern  gate,  a  farmyard,  containing  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  Theatre,  apparently  of  the  republican  era,  discovered  in 
1863.  It  is  not  entirely  excavated,  but  part  of  the  external  row  of 
arches  Is  preserved,  and  the  stage,  facing  the  town,  is  distinctly 
traceable.  The  ancient  town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than 
the  modern,  as  is  also  proved  by  other  remains. 

73  M.  Fadaie.  Beyond  (781/2  M.)  Branca  we  cross  the  Chiaggio 
and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 

84  M.  Fossato,  see  p.  123. 

9.  Perugia. 

Arrival.  Elkctjcic  Tuamway  I'roni  the  stallun  to  the  town  (opened  in 
1800)  in  1/4  br.  Cabs  rarely  at  hand.  The  road  ascenda  in  cnrvea  and 
ends  at  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  D,  6),  beyond  the  military  hospital  and  the 
Piazza  d'Armi.  Before  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  good  and 
wide  footpath  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  town  in  20  min.,  coinciding  for 
a  short  way  with  the  road  and  ending  at  the  Poita  EbArnea  (PI.  B,  Q.   ' 

Hotels.  *Gband  Hotel  Perugia  (PI.  a;  G,  5),  well  sitaated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  near  the  Prefettura,  first  class,  with  English  land- 
lady, rooms  not  always  obtainable  unless  previously  ordered  j  B.  3-6, 
L.  V2,  A  1,  B.  IV2,  luncheon  3.  D.  6,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  iV«  fr.  —  8ec<md 
class:  Hot.  dk  la  Postb  (PI.  b;  G,  4),  Gorso  Vanucci,  well  spoken  of, 
11.  from  274,  L.  dc  A.  1  fr.  —  '^Albbrgo  Belle  Arti,  Via  Luigi  Bonazai  21, 
adjoining  the  Grand  Hdtel  Peragia,  unpretending,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  lV*-2  fr.; 
Albergo  b  Bistorante  Belvedere,  Via  Sette,  a  side-street  of  the  Cono 
Vanucci. 

Restaurants.  Progreaso,  Via  Mazzini  10  (PI.  C,  4),  between  the  Gorso 
Vanucci  and  the  Piazza  Sopramuro.  —  Beer  at  ViaBaglioni  89a  (PL  G,  5). 

Cafes.    '^Baduel,  Trasimeno,  hoth  in  the  Gorso  Vanucci. 

Post  Office  (PI.  C,  4),  Via  Baglioni  33.  —  Telegraph  Offic*  (PI.  C,  5) 
at  the  Prefettura,  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Diligenee  O/Jiee^ 
Corflo  Vanucci  38:  to  Umbertide  (p.  53),  daily  at  7.30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  in 
ca.  4  hrs.,  3  fr. ;  to  Todi  (p.  65),  daily  at  7  a.m.,  in  5V2  hrs.,  672  fr. 

English  Church   Service   at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Perugia  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort ,  and  apartments  are  not 
expensive.  —  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted  to 
the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  their  'antiquities'.  —  A  drive  to  Aisisi  is  recommended 

Perugia ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Umhria,  with  17,400  in- 
hab.,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a  military  commandant,  and  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  lies  on  a  gronp  of  hills  aboat 
1300  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  (1705  ft.  above  the  sea).  -The 
town  is  built  in  an  antiquated  style,  partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a/jJ  partly  on  its  slope.  Numerous  buildings  of  the  14-15th  cent. 
(when  the  town  was  at  its  zenith"),  t\ie  ^a.\\i\.vcv^'&  ^IW^^Umbmii 
"-ool,  and  the  flue  views  of  tlie  poc\xV\w  scgtvci^  ,  TSi^fe^cra.^%. wa 
e  most  j7i  teres  ting  places  in  ItaVy. 
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FsFuiia  wad  ung  of  the  tWi3Lve  Etrusean  tonfeileir&te  cltieA,  and  mot  ltsai| 
ancient  tlL&n  Ccirtnna,  with  wbich  andArrelium  il  tell  Into  llie  haoda  Ml 
E^iD&ns,  B.  C.  310.    It  fubacquistiU)'    bf!CH.m£  a  mumcipium^     Id  the  wktI 
between  Oetayiamip  and  Antony,,  tlie  lattet  ocoupied  Pernaia  Ln  the  autumei 
of  11^  but  after  an  ubElidiAEe  atritiggLe    wiLs  c^impelled  by  the  former  to  »ar> 
render  (helium  Perusiaum),  the  Umn  suiTcTlDg  .severely,  and  beicig  tlnally  ra^l 
duced  to  ashes.   It  was  afterwariiia  rebuilt,  and  beeame  a  Roman  tDlrioy  utiderl 
the  name  i^t  AuguHa  Ftru*ia*    tn  tba  6th  cent.  \l  wiis  destroy t^d  by  tbeOotli| 
Totila  after  a  ^iege  of  £even  yenra.    In  the  wars  of  the  LDngohardi  &dc1  of  thflrl 
Quelphs  and  Gbibellines  itaJeo  eufTened  greatly;  In  the  14th  C(^ot>  it  acqulrMff 
the  supremacy  over  nearly  the  whola  of  Umbrla,  but  in  1B70  w»a  compeUeil' 
to  fimrendcr  to  the  pape*     Keoewed  atruggles  follawed  ^  owing   to  the  cdb- 
Hicts   between   the  powerM   families   of  Oddi   and   Ba^lionJ^      In    U16  the 
nbrewd  and   courageous   Braccio  Fortebracclo   of  Miintone  usurped   the  su- 
preme power,  whence  new  cuntestj   arose  |    until  at  length  Giovanni  I'aoio 
Ba^Uoni  Aurrendered  to  Pope  Juliua  II.     Leo  X^  caused  bim  to  he  executed 
»i  Rome  ib    1520.    In  1540   Paul  III.   erected   the   citadf^l  ^    'ad  coereendam 
J^eru*in4>rwn  Otidmiam^,  as  the  inscription^  destis^jped   during    the  la^t  revo^ 
Iiitiaii|  recorded.    In  1708  the  town  wa^  captured  by  the  Puke  of  S^a^oy^  oo 
31st  Il4y^  1848,  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  1360  by  the  PiednioTitese^ 

Umhrian  School  af  Faintiiig^.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Dan^e  «.n  Um- 
brian  artist,  the  miniature  painter  Oouniaio  of  Gubtdo^  was  celebrated, 
and  art  was  practiced  in  GubbiOf  Fabriano  ^  jf^rti^'ia^  etc.  The  nnigh'^ 
h  on  ring  Siena  douhtles^s  exercised  an  influence  on  the  prevailing  ,^iyle 
of  artn,  which  was  con^rnied  by  the  situation  of  the  town»,  the  cbj^rauter 
of  their  inhabitant:;,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  djtfased  by  Ajsisi  and 
Loreto.  Neither  drama^tic  power  ^  nor  wealth  of  Imagination  Ip  to  be 
found  in  the  Umhrian  style ,  its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
tranquillity^  and  gentleness  of  [lentiment.  The  men  poortrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individnality  &nd  viguuri  the  female  fSgnr&is,  on  the  other 
handf  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winninn^  and  devout  expres- 
sions. Techuieal  improvements  seem  tci  have  been  introduced  but  slowly ^ 
but  the  old  style  was  thoroughly  cultivated  end  rendered  mortj  attractive 
by  frequent  use  of  decorative  adjuncts. 

Setting  aside  the  painters  of  the  I4th  eent^,  who  were  dipiperEJod  among 
varioud  small  towns ,  w^e  find  that  OUamttmo  I^^eUi  of  OuttMo  (15th  ceut^} 
was  the  first  able  representative  of  this  schooL  Works  by  this  master 
are  preserved  both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Follgno.  IS'elli  was,  how- 
ev^r,  eclipsed  by  00ntilE  da  Fabriano  (b.  about  UiTO] »  who  probably 
hiad  studied  the  Bienese  masters  in  blU  yonth  ^  and  who  afterwards  un- 
dertook long  ,^ournf!yH  {e.  g.  to  Venice  and  Borne) ,  tbus  establishing;  hia 
reputation  throughout  Ital^"^  His  style  not  nnf^^nently  resembles  the 
Flemish.  Bedsides  Qubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  TJmbrlan  towns  possessed 
local  schools  of  painting .  such  as  Camerinp  and  Foligno^  The  latter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i5th  cent^,  gave  birth  to  Niscal^  di  Libef'ckiotiy 
surnamed  Alunno y  a  man  of  limited  ability,  which,  however,  be  cul- 
tivated to  (he  utmost^  His  prevaiitng  theme  is  the  JSladonna,  to  whose 
features  he  Imparts  beauty  in  happy  coixibinatioo  with  reverie^  and  in  this 
department  be  may  be  regarded  aa  the  precnrsorof  Terut^Ino  and  EaphaeL 

Meanwhile  Femglft,,  the  largest  city  in  this  district ,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprisinf^  Held  the  old  con- 
iFcntional  styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  Btyle  was  urgently  f«lt  la  tlie  latter  half  of 
the  I5th  cent*  B^'nvdHte  Hfuinjtgii  was  the  first  who  strove  to  throw  aside 
the  local  style  of  yalnting ,  and  the  sama  sfEbrt  was  made  by  Fior€Hio  di 
L^renta^  a  young^er  master  and  perhaps  a  pnpU  of  BeuE^detto. 

Thin  Improved  style  was  brought  to  matnrjty  by  PvB,t^^  N  loaM^^G^  ^^ 
Cltti  deJla  Pleve  (1446-l&a4},  surnamed  PEauoi^o ,  ailev  ^\ife  ^Ve.i  ftt^s^^ 
(»f  bis  Inbonrs^  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbtlan  bcUcvciI  \b  t\^\ii^i  Vxi^i.^^^ 
for  its  fAjOB.    FemgiA  iras^  however,  by  no  mcsana  Wi&  oiA^   fi\ftitete  ^^  ^^ 
Mciiritr^    Me  repeatediT  ^peitt  years   together   \u  ¥liirctite,  o^a-  ^^*  ^^j. 
ji/&yt^d  for  M  coniidsrabh   tima   in  Itojua.     Hia    en^^aw^Q^^  ^*^  o-*^<5-(>tb^ 
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Sala  B  (formerly  the  Cappella  dei  Decemviri),  with  frescoes  by  Bene- 
detto Bonfigli.  To  the  right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance-wall  are 
scones  from  the  life  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Opposite  the  windows  are 
the  Burial  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Herculanua  on  the 
occasiort  of  the  capture  of  Perugia  by  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall  is  the 
Burial  of  St.  Herculanus. 

Sala  i>si  Stacchi  (D)  :  Frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School  (I4th  and  15tlx 
cent.),  transferred  to  canvas.  The  glass-cases  contain  codices  and  choir— 
books  with  miniatures. 

Sala  i>i  Taddeo  Bartoli  (E):  Sienese  pictures  of  the  15th  cent.  ^ 
most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1403):  9.  Madonna  with  angeL^ 
and  saints^  10.  Descent  of  the  lloly  Ghost.  Tom.  d'Arcangelo  of  CorUmam.  ^ 
Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio  (frieze). 

Sala  i>el  Fra  Anoelico  (F):  *1-20.  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fietole,  Fra^. 
ments  of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels.  Annunciation,  Saint.^ , 
Miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari)j  21.  Hero  delta  Franeeeea^  Madonna  as^^j 
four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above. 

Sala  del  Bonfiqli  (ii):  Bonfigli^  7.  Annunciation,  with  St.  Luke;  S.O. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  13.  Madonna  with  angels  playing  on  in8trume&-fc«. 
lU,  19.  Giovanni  Boccati  da  Camerino,  Madonna  and  angels. 

Sala  di  Bernardino  di  Mariotto  (H):  Bernardino^  1.  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine;  2.  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Bonfigli,  ^Oonfalone*  (facYed 
banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena  (Christ  blesfing  tlie 
saint,  below  which  are  believers  burning  objects  of  luxury).  12.  CaporttU, 
Christ  and  the  Madonna  in  glory  (fresco).  14.  Niccolb  da  Foligno,  Qonfalone 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  (L466). 

Sala  di  Fiorbnzo  di  Lorenzo  (J) :  4.  Fioreneo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(among  whose  followers  is  the  young  Perugino,  to  the  left);  24.  Perugino, 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna.  —  Gabinktto  di  Fiorsmzo  di  Lobbvzo  (L): 
2-9.  Fiorenzo,  Miracles  of  San  Bernardino  (2-6,  masterpieces;  7-9,  inferior); 
16.  /Voren«o(?),  Bust  of  the  Madonna  in  a  garland,  with  angels^  heads  below. 

Sala  del  Peruoino  (M)  :  Carattolij  Marble  bust  of  Perugino.  PerugiMf 
11.  Baptism  of  Christ;  20.  Nativity;  21, 16,  12,  7.  Predelle;  8,  9, 13, 14, 17, 
18,  22,  23.  Saints ;  all  being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  No.  4. 
(St.  James,  by  Perugino)  is  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior 
of  Sanf  Ago»tino.  —  Wu  now  traverse  the  Sala  di  Giannigola  Manni  k 
DI  Berto  (O)  to  the  — 

*tiALA  DEL  PiNTURicoHio  (N),  which  coutaius  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection :  Perugino^  2.  Transfiguration ;  3-6.  Predelle ;  6.  Madonna  and  saints. 
7.  Spagna,  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  PinturicehiOy  Large  altar-piece  in  it0 
original  frame,  the  Madonna  with  the  infant  Child  and  8t.  John;  on  the 
wings,  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  above,  the  Annunciation;  in  the  pedi- 
ment, a  Pietk;  in  the  predelle,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Augastine 
and  Jerome  (1496) ;  12.  Gonfalone  with  St.  Augustine  (on  silk).  Perugino^ 
14.  Madonna,  worshippers,  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino;  16.  Madonns 
and  saints ;  16.  John  the  Baptist  with  saints.  School  of  Raphaeiy  17.  Strip 
of  decorative  painting;  24.  God  the  Father  with  angels  (both  belonging  to 
the  Entombment,  p.  185).  Eusehio  di  San  Oiorgio,  18.  Madonna  with  sidnti; 
23.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  20.  Pupil  of  Raphael  {i).  Madonna,  resembling 
the  Conestabilo  Madonna,  formerly  in  Perugia.  —  We  return  thronfl^ 
Sala  0  to  the  Sala  dblla  Scuola  di  Peruoino  (P) :  36.  Domenieo  di  Parti 
Alfaniy  Holy  Family,  designed  by  Raphael.  —  The  following  rooms  are 
the  Sala  Dohenico  Alfani,  Sala  della  Tokrb,  and  Sala  Osazio  Altavi. 

The  Biblioteca  Pubblica,  which  is  also  in  this  Palazzo,  contains  about 
30,000  vols. ,  and  some  fine  MBS.  of  the  ll-16th  cent.,  with  miniatuns. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PI.  C,  3)  rises  the  *FonU  Mag' 

ffiore,  dating  from  1277,  one  of  t\ie  tiueat  fountains  of  that  period 

in  Italy.  It  coiisists  of  thtee  ad\ii\Ta^V'^-^^o^Q^^vw\^^\iw\'ii%^*AMTOfld 

with  numerous  biblioal  and  aWegoiVftaV  ^^wt^^  V«vt^\r1^  «iAeQXRA.\p\ 

yViceold  and    (Uovanni   Piaano  aud  Arnolfo  dl  CatnbVo  V^^^S  ^»^ 
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of  the  statuettes  are  modem  siil>3titiiti*sl*  —  Tit*  W.  side  of  iM 
piait^a  is  occupied  by  the  Epkcopio^  or  epiecop»l  palaoe,  l)ehin4 
which  is  the  so-caUod  Maesth  delle  VQlie^  a  relic  of  the  Palaz,zo 
del  Podcatk,  M'hioh  was  burjied  dowh  in  1329  and  afiairt  in  1534* 

The  CftthedriU  of  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  0,  3),  a  Gothic  ediflc:&.datini|*  j 
from  the  15th  cent.,  is  exieruaUy  uiiilnished.  Adjoining  the  ontrance  < 
.£mfA  the  Piazza  dal  Municipio  is  a  liandsome  late -^  Gothic  pulpiliJ 

msn  ! 

I         The  l^TTCSioE^  cotialBliug  of  aftve  and  alflles   (nf  eq^ial  heigbt)  with  & 
pliort  t  ran  sept,  is  of  apaciou?  but  bc4ivy  diineii^tonfl.  —  On  tbo  left  of  the 
entrance   1»  the  toml>  of  Bif!hop  Bnglionl  by  Affmttn»  ^Antonia  di  Dmeto^ 
beyand  wMcti  is  the  Catfella  Sats  Besnardino^  wttb  a  Desceot  from  tli& 
CroflRf  the  luasteriiiocfi  of  Barocciti  (1509)^  ibe  pfilntcd  window  Teprtij9entt112.1i 
tlie  Prea lulling  of  St*  Bernardino   Of  Siena   is   by  Chstitniinff  di  Mosate  and  j 
Ari*iff&  Ffan^mitiffo  of  lilaliiics  (IfiSO;  restored  10  i86S]i.  —  In  tJie  Lspt  Aa^M  I 
i&   the    CappeMa  det  Santit  AikMo  {ie.  of  the  betrotbal-rtng  of  tbe  Virgin) ^  J 
wbicb    down    to  1707  contained  the  celebrated    SposaliT^io   by    Perngino,  | 
now  at  €afin  in  l^'omi&iidy,    *The  Bt&Hs  are  by  Gi&v.  Bait.  Stfstof^  (103^); 
ihg  fileg&nt  tabemQculuid  waa  executed  by  i±ie  guldeimitli  Cetarin^  dit  kox- 
attoy  in  ISISh  —  Below  the  Sad  window  to  the  left:  Christ  imparting  hli  I 
ble^ain^^  »nd  itaint;!^  b>*  Lodovico  di  AnffiiOf  beluw  the  Srfl  ivJadow,  Pietk 
in  reliefj  by  Affottino  fPAnionio  di  Dticdo^.  — Tha  beautifully  curvefl  Caoi» 
Stalls  wore  begun    by  Oialio   dn   Mm  J  ana  and  Qnisibod  by  DorntMco   d«^ 
Tasj^  in  liM.  —  In   tha  Eight  Aipi,k  is   a  statue  of  Leo  XIIL  {1H92}k  — 
In  the  RfOHT  Tilak9:kpi'^    a  marble  £i9.rcciphagn»   conte&intng  the  ranaalna 
of  Popee   Innocent   IIL    td.  1216),    Drha-n  IV.    fd.  12&4) ,   and  Martlu  IV.* 
(d.  15S5)*  —  The  adjoining  Wjj^i^kji  Cmojb  contains  an  *AUar.piece  by  Lvest  1 
SiffnoretH:  Madonna  with  Sg.  Jobrii   the  Baptitft,    Ooupbrms  the  Marmtl,' ] 
Stephen^  aad  a  bishop  &s  donor  [1484^ 

In  the  LrBBAST  are  preaerved  pre  dona  M9S.,  such  afl  tUe  Codex  of  8t. 
Ijulce  of  the  6lh  ceatn,  in  gold  letters  00  parchment. 

To  tKe  W.  and  N.  of  the  Cathedral  lies  the  FiAazA  Danti  fPl. 
C,3)j  iwlth  a  bton^e  Statue  of  Pope  Julius  III.  by  Vine.  Daiitl  (l5o6^  , 

Quitting:  the  Piazza  Danti  by  the  Piazza  Picduiuo  and  the  Vi^  J 
Bontempi  to  the  E.,  and  tbeit  taking  the  first  side-street,  the  Vi*  j 
Rftffaello,  to  the  left^  we  reach  the  college  of  *San  Bevero  { PLB^  3 ), 
foTmeirly  a  convent  of  the  order  of  CanialdoU,  in  tba  chapel  of  which  i 
Raphael  painted  bJs  fiiBt  independent  fresco,  in  1505|  havftig  lef^  | 
Perngino's  school  the  year  before ,  and  visiied  Florence  in  tht 
intenm.    Entrance  adjoining  tbe  chapel  (custodian  1/2  fr.J. 

Tlni  frear.Oh  wbiub  was  aeriQuply  damn-^ed^  and  was  spoiled  In  187!i  by  , 
the    rtttoiar    Conflonit    betrays    the    influence  af  Fra  Ba-ftulorneo's   Laj|  ^ 
Judgment  In  Santa  Koria  Nnova  in  Floron^se  and  may  al^o  he  regarded  aa  *^ 
the  foremnner   of    the  upper  part  of  RaphaeFe  Di^puta   la   the  Vatican-,  , 
jLbove,    God   the   Father   (ubUtemted)    with    three    angels  and   the    Holy 
Gho«t^  below »  tbe  Hedeemor  and  the  lainta  Maurus,   PlacldnSj  Benedict|' 
^mnald,  Benedict  tbeltartyr,    Liud   John   ths  ilartyr,     Tbe  Inscrlptiun  H 
(added  B.t  a  later  period)  mn»  thus :  Mofael  de  UfbinQ  damiuo  Octaviano  Su-  ^ 
pfinn^    Volafernno  Friars    Sanctam    Trinii*itBm    itjtgel&i    attaiUet    itmiioiqtft 
'i7^J7(i^  A. If,  MDV.     At  the  aides,  lower  down,  St.  Seholastica,  St,  Jerome, 
_t.  Jobti  the  Evangelist,  Et.  Gregory  the  Great,  3t.  Bnnifadei  and  St,  M.vtW^^ 
1by  Pttitny  F^ruffina.    Inperipilon ;  Fetrv*  di  Castro  Ftehii  Feru»nii*T  ^ftmp^Tt 
,fiomini  Sihesiri  SUphani   YtflaUrani  a  dtxirii  et   ctnUtrit  4ii8-  €ht\i%^«:T'*«- 
setneion  stiHi^tmq^f  ptn^ii  A.  D,  MB XX I. 

Thimct^  mhwiiig  the  .siVIe-streets  to  tbe  K.^' .  ^^cit  ^tsiml^^^^^'J-'^*" 
xMtibythii  VU  Yucciiia,  to  the  N,),   we  sea^^^ti  i^^  ^Q-c-ilV^^    ^'^^ 
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di  AuguBio  (PI.  G,  2),  an  ancient  town-gate  with  the  inscription 
Colonia  Vibia  Augusta  Perusia.  The  foundations  date  from  the 
Ktniscan  period,  and  the  upper  part  from  the  3rd  cent.  A.  D.  The 
old  KtruHcan  walls,  which  oiiclosed  the  height  where  the  old  part  of 
the  present  town  stands,  may  be  easily  traced  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 

The  small  space  in  front  of  the  Arco  di  Augusto  is  called  the 
Piazza  Fortrbraooio  (PI.  0, 2).  To  the  left  is  the  Pcdaszo  Oalenga^ 
formerly  Antinori,  by  Alessi.  Straight  in  front  extends  the  Corso 
Garibaldi  (^seo  p.  68). 

From  the  Palazzo  Oalenga  the  Via  Ariedante  Fabretti  leads  in  ^^ 
few  minutes  to  the  Univeriitj  (PI.  B,  0,  2),  established  in  1320  ir^ 
a  monastery  of  Olivetans.  It  possesses  a  small  Botanic  Oarden  .^ 
Natural  History  and  Art  History  Collections,  and  a  Musbum  oi^k 
Etruscan  and  Roman  Antkiuitibs  (adm.  daily,  except  Sun.  &  Mon  ^ 
10-12,  1  fr.). 

Tho  Museum  or  Antiquities  is  on  the  first  floor.    On  the  Staircase  *xr« 
Ktruscan  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  unimportant  Roman  scalptnrea.    Tla,« 
Corridor  contains  casts  of  Ktruscan  inscriptions.  —  Room  I,  Stone  weapos&4 
and  other  proliiftoric  antiquities.  —  R.  //.Etruscan  vases  and  terraootta«; 
▼ascs  in  ^buccliero  nero\ctc.  —  R.  III.  Cinerary  urns.  —  R.  IV.  Bronses.  — 
R.  V.  Yasos  with  black  and  with  red  figures.  — /S.  VJ.  In  front  of  the  window, 
Terracotta  urn  in  the  form  of  a  recumbent  man,  who  is  being  seised  by  a 
goddess  of  death  with  the  features  of  a  fiend;  the  hollow  interior  ones 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.    The  glaas-casca  by  the  window  eoa- 
iain  bronze  mirrors,  including  one  with  repreaentationa  from  the  myth  of 
Tlolon.    In  the  case  to  tho  right  of  the  door,  Mountings  of  a  chariot  with 
fli;urcs  and  ornamontation  resembling  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  style.   In  the 
esse  to  the  loft  of  the  door,  Gold  ornaments;   in  Che  centre,  large  gold 
earring  with  a  female  head.  —  R.  VII.  Cyprian  antiquities;  Sonum  fcnlp- 
fhres.     Ry  tho  windows  are  smnll   Ktruscan  and  Roman  antiquities.  -- 
RR.  VIII  <f  IX  contain  the  Odasdabassi  Gollrctiox,  consisting  chiefly  of       i 
interesting  objects  from  Ktruscan  graves.    In  the  YIII.  Room,  at  the  en-       • 
trance,  Fine  mirroi^raso,  with  a  representation  of  Dionysus  on  tne  pantheti 
ti>ilettc  articles,  and   amber  and  coral  ornaments,  etc.  (catalogue  1  tr.). 
In  the  IX.  Hoom,  Collection  of  out  gem.«.  —  The  next  five  rooms  contain 
Christian;  AsTigriTiKs.    R.  X  Kcdesiastical  utenailfl,  chalices,  cmci&xe*, 
ivory  carvings,  includin;;  a  circular  piece  with  chessmen  and  a  represen- 
tation of  French  knighLn  starting  for  the  chase  (i^th  eent.).  —  R.  XI,  To 
the  left:   (>>ffln  of  Bishop  Raglioni,  with   a  sumptuous  Telvet  eoverinf 
(15th  cent.);   epi.<«copal  vestments  of  the  IGth  cent.;  richly  carved  paneli 
from  tho  c«^nfe.4i>ion&ls  of  Sant'  Agostino,  perhaps  by  BarUi,  —  R.  XIU  Reli* 
qnary  containing  the  r(^main.<«  of  the  condottiere  Rraceio  Fortebraeeio,  who 
fell  at   the  siepe  of  Aquila  on  Mh  June,  14*24  (formerly  in  San  Francesco 
dci   ConvontnaliV    At  the   exit,  Vi<ting-um   used  in  municipal  eleettou, 
with  the  arm.<  of  tho  guilds  (lUh  cent.).    On  the  walls  are  weapons.  — 
R.  XI 11.   The  glass-case  in  the  centre,  contains  three  masterpieces  of  enamel 
work  (S'hampA  levds):  a  goblet  which  once  belonged  to  ^pe Benedict XI. 
(d.  13(UV  and  a  cup  and  plate  or  saucer  executed  by  Catalortio  di  Pieiro 
of  Todi  (Hth  oent.V    Terraeotlas.    In  the  corners  at  the  back:  to  the  right, 
Madonna  by  Agostino  (TAntonifl  di  I>vecin;   to  the  left,  Bust  of  one  of  the 
HaldcAchi  family  (151  h  cent.).    At  tho  door  i.t  a  flue  terracotta  relief  of  8t 
Pr.inct.«.    bv  Lm^/1   dtlln  RolHa.    (^n  the  walls,   majoUca;  below,  waflls 
inm^  hfilonpini:  to  d)stin<rnifthed  fain\\\cf>  ^^t  VftTU?\a.  —  R.  XIV.  Onileetioa 
of  coins.  —  Tho.  Torridor  con\a\T\s  meAXKvsiX  f^cvX^Vrnta^  «.VktaA»  fram  the 
.V«r>7^    dfiUo  Vol  to  (p.  61),  bv   AjMtiflo  d"Ant«vU>  4\  l>«ccU  ^yiCtS^.,  ^sb^^ 
ntntirJ  of  the  Konto  M«j:pi»^re\v.  (^^. 

"^ho  A'atnr^  History  CcXUctiim*  ato.  tvxi\Tft^ot\a.TA-. 
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The  OfUinrtity  Church  eonUios  medleTal  work?  of  tirt  and  planter 
e&^i!t,  iiiisiudtng  those  of  tm  Bth  c;etit,  tubtiriiikuuliim  utifl  i^n  niLrl^-CtiTl'^tjaa 
pflrcoplisgUEk 

Tbe  OoR^o  Gabibaxhi  (PL  B,  C^  1 ;  p.  02j,  whimh  begins  at  tbe 
Piaiza  Fortebracdo ,  leads  psflt  the  piazza  m  front  of  the  chrarch  of 
Stmt'  AgQ^lino  (to  the  rigbt  of  which  U  ati  oratory  (containing  leveral  I 
pictures  by  Alfaiiij  ScararaucBij  etc»]  t^  the  (10  uiin.)  ForU^  Strnt 
AngeUy  (com p.  inaet  map  on  tho  Plan)*   A  few  p&ces  to  tlie  ligbt  U  j 
situated  tbe  interefiting  chuTr.]i  of  Sani'  Angtlo^  a  circular  strxictnrti  j 
TFitb  16  antique  columns  in  the  interior,  in  the  style  ofSaiito  Stefan©  ] 
Hotondo  in  Rome,  pml^abiy  dating  from  tbe  6th  cenl^  with  Uteri 
Additlonft^ 


A  vaulted  passage  under  the  dock  of  the  Palazzo  d«l  Munieipio  j 
(p.  69]  leads  from  the  Corso  Vanueel  ta  Che  Yia  i>b'  Petori  (PI.  C,  4)^,  i 
the  best  route  to  the  sights  of  the  W.  qijartei.  The  Tia  Detiziog*,  \ 
the  flrflt  turning  to  the  right  In  the  Via  della  Oupa,  whkh  diTergea  1 
to  the  left  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  (PI*  C,  3^  4),  contains  the  Mouie  of  1 
PemgmG  (denoted  by  a  tablet)* 

We  continue  to  descend  tbe  Tia  de'  Priori,  passing  the  mediaa-  ' 
Tal  Torre  d^gli  Scirri  (PL  B,  3),  and  the  Madonna  delia  Lt«e,  a  ple-a*-  | 
ing  little  Renaissance  church  of  1519,  and  Teach  an  open  space  on 
the  right.    Opposite  us  here  rises  the  — 

'Oratorio  di  8an  Bemudino  (PL  A,  3).  The  early-Henaiesanco 
fa^de,  executed  by  AgoiUno  d^ Antonio  di  Dficcio ^    a   Florentin«^ 
sculptor^  in  1459-61  ^  is  a  magnificent  polychrome  work,  in  ^hkli  : 
Loth  coloured  uiarbJa  and  terracotta  tire  employed,  while  tha  ground 
of  the  niimero^s  and  very  elaborate  scalp tnres  is  also  colour edi 
A  picture  in  the  interior ,    repje^seDting  the  consecration  of  th%j 
churchy  contains  a  fine  view  of  the  facade. 

A<ijacent  is  the   church  of  San  Fruicaico  del  OonveiLtnaUl 
(PL  A,  3),   for  which  Raphael  painted  tbe  Entombment  now  at] 
Borne  (p*  186).   In  the  crypt  are  several  frescoes  of  tiie  13th  cent. 
(Betrothal  and  Death  of  the  Virgiti).    The  church  is  in  a  very  pre-  J 
ious  state. 


*To  tbe  E,  of  the  Corso  Vanucci,  and  parallel  with  it.  stretchei  ] 
tbe  PtAzuA  i>T5L  SoPBaMTJBO  (PL  0,  Bj  4),  resting  on  extensive  suh-| 
structures,  portions  of  which  belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  fowaf 
-walls.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  l^lazza  rises  the  Falazso  del  Capitaw>  dt^i 
FopolOj  afterwards  the  Falazm  dd  Podefi^,  dating  from  1472;  ad- 
joining it  is  the  Old  Vniveriiiy,  built  in  1483  j  both  edifices  are  now 
occupied  by  courts  of  justice  (Tribunali;  PL  Dj4),  A  itfonwipjct\A.  \^ 
Oarihaldi  rifles  in  the  centre  of  the  piazzft. 

The  Via  Sagh'anI  Je^ds  ieftc©  towards  tlie  S,  to  l^vfe'^TittA^V^^^^ 
Swu n ueh  (p.  US).   Wb  destte n d  h ere  iinn\ edmti*\^  td  t\ie \e.U ,  '*^^^'^'^\ 


0g  substrat^tuFes  of  the  <>ld  eitAd^,  -wh« 


^^d^\>%^^ 


^'B?^5a^ 
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Pcrta  M^rrzia  I  PL  D.  5 1.  with  interesting  Mnlptnns,  and  ihe  in- 
a«riptiOQ3  Auytuta  Perusia  anil  Colonia  Vibia,  wMcli  wms  lunoTod 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  hu  been  le-ereetod.  — 
Wc  tarn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  broad  main  street  with  an 
arenae  of  a<*aeiad.  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  rises  the  small 
Gothi<!  <:har'!h  of  Sanf  Ercolano  (PI.  D,  5),  with  an  altar  oonaisting 
of  a  sarcophagus,  probably  from  the  studio  of  GioT.  Pisano. 

Following  the  Corso  Catous  fPl.  D,  £,  5,  6),  we  reach,  to  the 
left,  the  chmch  of  — 

*8aii  Domanieo  (PI.  D,  £,  6j,  a  Gothic  ediflee  built  by  Gioo.  PS- 
scmo  (?)  after  1304,  and  almost  entirely  re-erected  by  Carlo  Maderma 
in  1614,  with  a  lofty  campanile,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

In  the  Left  Tsassxpt  is  the  Xoaament  to  Pope  Benedict  XL,  who 
fell  a  Tictim  to  the  intrigaes  of  Philip  lY.  of  France,  aad  died  ia  1801 
from  eating  pouoned  figs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famoas  nonnuBeBta  of 
ita  kind,  thongh  ita  aacciption  to  Gitiwanmi  JPuamo  is  miatakeni  aboTc  the 
recnmbent  figure  of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  edmrniui 
and  adorned  with  mosaics  (ahore  is  a  Madonna  between  St.  IXoaainie  and 
the  kneeling  pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Hercnlanni  on  tlie  other).  Oa  the 
adjacent  wall  i3  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Goidolotti  (1439).  — 
The  Cboib,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  window 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Italy  (218  sq.  yds.), 
ezecated  in  li4i  by  Fro  Bartolanuo  of  Pemgia,  and  Toceatly  restored. 
This  window  belonged  to  the  original  church.  —  The  Inlaid  CAotr  JStmiU 
rUrsia)  date  from  147&-96.  —  The  fourth  chapd  (Gappella  del  Bosario)  in 
the  Bight  Aislk  has  a  large  altar  by  ^^csfiiM  d^AMionio  di  ihtceia  (1106). 

After  a  few  mlnntes  more  we  pass  through  the  Porta  San  Pieiro^ 
richly  decorated  by  Agostino  d' Antonio  di  Duccio  (1473),  and  reaeh 
the  old  monastery  and  church  of  — 

^Kn.  Pietro  de*  Cassinensi  (PI.  F,  8 ;  entrance  In  the  flist  eooit 
in  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left).  The  ehnieh,  erected 
about  the  year  1000  by  San  Pietro  Yincioli  of  Perugia,  is  a  basiliet, 
consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  richly  gilded  flat 
ceiling,  borne  by  18  antique  columns  of  granite  and  marble  and 
two  pillars,  and  contains  numerous  pictures. 

In  the  yxvi,  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  by  Ant.  FossttaecM,  swt' 
named  PAlienge,  of  Pemgia.  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  exe* 
ciited  in  ]rj92-94.  —  The  Right  Aisle  contains  several  Umbrian  ptotnres. 
The  chap»;l  of  St.  Joseph,  adorned  with  modem  frescoes,  contains,  oi 
the  left,  the  monumental  relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi,  in  terracotta, 
from  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overbeek;  on  the  right,  Holy  Family,  a  copy  firon 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Pontormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door  leading  t6  the 
monastery.  Two  saints  by  Satso/errato^  after  Perugino,  and  a  Holy  FaadDy 
after  Boni/asio  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  Thxe« 
saints,  also  after  Perngino  by  Sasso/errato.  —  In  the  Saokistt  (^own  Iff 
the  nastodian,  2i)-30  c.)  are  five  small  half-figures  of  saints,  by  Perugim 
Twhich  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master,  removed 
by  the  French,  now  in  Lyons);  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigitmino ;  Infest 
Jc^iis  and  St.  John,  a  copy  (not  by  Raphael)  of  Ferugino^t  large  altar*pieee 
at  Mar^<:iIIes;  Santa  Francesca  Romana,  by  Caravaggio,  —  The  Choir  M^t 
an:  cinhellished  with  good  miniatnres  of  the  16th  century. 

The  CiioiB  Stalls,  in  walnut,  are  admirably  carved  and  inlaid  (tutia) 

hy  Hitifano  da  Bergamo^  1535;  the   doors  at  the  back  are  by  hla  brother 

Dg^Uano.  -'Under  the  arch  of  the  choir,  on  each  side,  are  ambonet  (pal* 

U)  in  MUmej  with  reliefs  on  a  golden  iscound,  b^j  Franc.-  di  Q%dd9f  UtSU 
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The  LsFT  AiSLB,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  by  the  choir,  contains  a  pictnre 
by  BanfigH  (?),  Mary  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  two  saints,  1469.  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly  gilded,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole ,  1473.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by  O.  Renij  Giorgio  Vor 
s€»ri,  and  others.  Between  these,  on  the  wall  of  the  aisle:  Jndith,  by  Bciuo- 
ferrato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Eutebio  di  Ban  Giorgio;  Annun- 
ciation, after  Raphael,  by  Sasso/errato ;  Pietlt,  a  late  work  of  PentginOy 
part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  SanC  Agostino. 

Close  to  San  Pietro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
Oiardino  del  Frontone,  extending  to  the  Porta  San  Costanzo ,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  valley  of  Foligno  and  the 
Apennines,  —  Outside  the  gate  lies  the  church  (restored)  of  San 
Costanzo,  dating  from  about  1100(?),  with  an  ancient  portal. 

The  Oalleria  Monaldi  (PI.  C,  5),  in  the  palazzo  of  that  name,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  Baglloni  and  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
and  the  Oalleria  Meniconi  (PL  P.  Me. ;  D,  5),  in  the  Corso  Cavour, 
both  chiefly  contain  works  of  later  masters  (end  of  16th  and 
17th  cent.). 

About  Y2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Pesa  (Pi.  E,  2)  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce,  with  a  fine  ciborium  by  Francesco  di 
Slmone  of  Florence. 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Carmine  lie*  the  Cemetery  (comp.  inset 
map  on  the  Plan),  containing  a  monument  to  the  champions  of 
liberty  in  1859. 

About  3  M.  beyond  the  Porta  San  Costanzo,  >/«  ^'  on  this  side  of  Ponte 
San  Giovanni  (p.  66),  the  Ancient  Etsusgan  Kbgbopolis  of  Perugia  was 
discovered  in  1840.  Carriage  there  and  back,  a  drive  of  I'/z-S  hrs.,  8-10  fr. 
This  expedition  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  drive  to  Assisi 
(p.  66).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
(though  not  oldest)  in  N.  Etruria,  is  the  Sepolcro  dei  Yolunni  (the  tomb  of 
the  Volumnii,  3rd  cent.  B.  C),  close  to  the  road,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  railway.  A  flight  of  fifteen  steps  descends  to  the  entrance,  on  the 
wall  within  which  a  figure  of  the  sun-god  is  carved  between  dolphins.  The 
tomb  contains  ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse-grained  tufa.  The  ciner- 
ary urn  of  the  Paterfamilias  occupies  the  centr.>l  position,  with  a  head 
of  Medusa  above  it,  and  two  genii  of  death  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
A  number  of  other  cinerary  urns,  with  portraits  of  men  and  women,  and 
various  kinds  of  decoration,  were  found  here.  Some  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  tomb  have  been  left  in  their  original  positions ,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  preserved  in  a  chamber  built  above  it.  Adm.  V»  fr>  tickets 
obtained  from  the  custodian,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

Fbom  Pebuoia  to  Todi,  about  28  H.  (diligence,  see  p.  56).  The  road 
descends  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  it  crosses,  and  then 
remains  on  its  left  bank.  The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  About 
halfway  between  Perugia  and  Narni  lies  — 

Todi  iPosta,  at  the  gate),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Tuder,  a  high-lying  town 
(1495  ft.)  with  3300inhab. ;  the  hill  is  so  abrupt  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  Its  ancient  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive  ruin  of  a  Temple,  or  Basilica,  usually 
styled  a  temple  of  Mars.  Although  poor  in  treasures  of  art,  the  town  boasts 
of  several  interesting  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Romanesque  Cathedral 
and  th6  Toum  Hall  in  the  Piazza.  The  church  of  San  Fortunato  possesses 
a  handsome  portal,  attributed  to  Lor.  Maitani  (c.  1320).  The  finest  build* 
ing  of  all,  however,  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Consola* 
xione,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  covered  with.  «i  ^cmi^.  ^\i^  vrov^ 
of  the  cross  are  also  surmounted  with  domes,  and  ar^  ^oVj^urvdX  v&.  ^^^^ 
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with  the  ezeeptioii  of  the  choir,  which  ifl  aemiciTeiilar.  The  ezteifor  is 
remarkable  for  its  simple  and  maasire  stjlA,  aad  the  imterior  for  its  rjm- 
metrical  proportions  and  the  delicately  graduated  orBameatatioii  of  its 
pillars.  Being  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  the  EeaaissaBce  period,  this 
edifice  was  naturally  attributed  to  Bramante.  DoenmeBts,  howerer,  same 
Cola  di  Matteuceio  da  Caiprarola  (1506)  as  the  architect,  and  Baldmuan 
Peruzti  as  his  ad  riser.  The  progress  of  the  boilding  was  renaarkably  slow, 
and  it  was  not  completed  till  1604.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacopone 
da  Todi  (d.  1306),  author  of  the  ^SUbat  mater  dolorosa*. 

From  Todi  to  Kako,  28  X.,  by  the  villages  of  JZmoto,  ComUI  TodiuOy 
and  San  Qemini.  About  2  M.  on  this  side  of  the  last  and  about  V<  K-  ^o 
the  E.  of  the  road,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned  Via  Flaminia,  are  the 
intereflting  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Cartulae.  The  best-preserred  is  a 
city-<;ate,  known  as  the  Arco  di  S€m  Damiano.  [From  this  point,  with  the 
aid  of  a  guide  from  San  Gemini,  we  may  ascend  the  M<mt«  Torre  MaggUtrt 
(3678  ft. ;  to  the  S.E.)  in  2  hrs. ;  the  way  passes  UEreimia  (2670  ft.),  an  old 
convent.]  On  the  highroad,  about  \zJS.,  farther  on,  is  the  mineral  spring 
of  San  Gemini  (well-house).  From  San  (^mini  (7i/«  X.  from  Kami)  two 
roads  descend  gradually  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  iTera,  one  leading  to 
the  S.E.  to  Temi  (see  p.  78),  and  the  other  to  the  S.  to  Jfarm  (p.  80> 

10.  From  Pemgia  to  Folig^o  and  Orte  (Rome). 

TJ  M.  Railway  in  4-4V«  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  5,  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  36  c;  ex- 
press 15  fr.,  10  fr.  55  c. ;  comp.  p.  xiv).  »  The  most  interesting  points  are 
Aisiti^  Spoleto,  and  Temi.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  the  rail- 
way for  the  road;  in  this  way  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii  (p.o5)  may  be 
visited  by  driving  from  Perugia  to  Assisi  (one-horse  carr.  10  fr.),  and  the 
temple  of  (^litumnus  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto  (p.  74).  —  Fsom  Pksugia 
TO  RoM«,  129  M.,  in  53/4-7»/4  hrs. 

Perugia y  see  p.  56.  The.  train  descends,  passing  througb 
several  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Volamnii  (p.  65).  7  M.  Pontt  San  Giovanni.  The  train  crosses  the 
Tiber,  the  ancient  frontier  between  Etruria  and  Umbiia,  and  the 
Chiaggio.    13  M.  Basiia. 

15  M.  A86isi.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (cab  1  fr.,  there 
and  back  lY2frO'  

iiefore  ascending  to  Assisi  the  traveller  should  visit  the  magnifi- 
cent pilgrimage  -  church  of  *Santa  Mabia  dbgli  Angkli,  about 
1/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  on  the  site  of  the  original  oratory  of 
St.  Francis.  It  was  begun  in  1569  by  Vignolay  after  whose  death  in 
1673  it  was  continued  by  Oaleazzo  Aleasi  and  completed  by  Oiulio 
Danti  about  1640.  The  nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the 
earthquake  of  1832;  the  dome  was  also  injured. 

The  Intr&iob  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
Portiuneuta)  ^  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  fasade  of  which 
is  St.  Francis  receiving  the  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula,  a  fresco  by 
Fr.  Overbeek  (1829).  On  the  back  are  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
]>y  Perugino.  The  altar-piece  (Annunciation)  is  by  the  JYed>yter  Ilarhu  de 
Vilerbo  (1893).  —  In  the  Cappella  di  San  Oittseppe,  in  the  left  transept,  is 
an  altar  with  terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  della  Rohbia  (Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  Ht.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  B.  of 
the  sacristy  is  a  little  garden  in  which  the  sainfs  thornless  roses  bloom 
in  May.  Adjacent  are  the  Cappella  delle  Roae^  containing  frescoes  firom 
*te  life  of  the  Mint  by  Tiberio  d* Assist  C1&18),  and  the  hut  of  Si.  Fraaeifi 
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over  which  an  oratory  was  erected  by  Bonaventura  and  adorned  with 
frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna. 

A  beautiful  path  leads  from  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  to  (3/4  hr.)  — 

ABBifli.  —  Hotels.  *Leonb  (PI.  b  j  D,  3),  Piazza  Vescovado  5,  with 
English  landlady,  baths,  wooden  floors,  and  view  from  the  upper  rooms, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  11/2,  B.  V4»  d^j.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  SVz,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Alberqo  del 
SuBASio  (PI.  a ;  B,  2),  with  a  fine  view,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  San 
Francesco,  with  baths,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  1,  ddj.  2V8,  D.  3Va,  pens.  6-8, 
omn.  1  fr.  •,  Giotto,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  IV?,  B.  8/4,  d^j.  2,  D.  3V2  fr.,  well  spoken  of  5 
MiNEBVA,  near  the  Porta  San  Francesco  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from 
11/4  fr.,  unpretending  i  Porziunoola,  near  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  66). 

Photographs  from  Giotto^s  frescoes  sold  by  P.  Lunghi^  in  the  Piazza 
near  San  Francesco,  and  by  G.  Carlo/orti,  Via  Portica  8  (PI.  D,  3). 

Aasisi  (1345  ft.),  a  small  and  very  picturesque  town  and  epis- 
copal see  (pop.  5000))  the  ancient  Umbrian  Asisium,  was  the  birth* 
place  of  the  elegiac  poet  Propertius  (B.  C.  46)  and  the  opera-writer 
Pietro  Metastasio  (properly  Trapaaai,  1698;  d.  at  Vienna  in  1782). 

Assisi  is  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  St.  Franeu^  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was  born  here  in  1182.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  merchant  Pietro  Bernardone  and  his  wife  Pica,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  frivolity.  At  length,  whilst  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Perugia, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Sobered  by 
adversity,  he  soon  afterwards  (1208)  founded  the  monastic  order  oiFrancit- 
cans  J  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  sanctioned  in  1210  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  Honorius  III.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
which  under  different  designations  (Seraphic  Brethren,  Minorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  1526)  was  soon  widely  diffused.  St.  Francis 
is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  'apparition  of  the  crucified  seraph'  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  Pater  Seraphieu*.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Dante  (Paradiso  XI.  50)  says  of  him  that 
he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  In  the  18th 
cent,  the  Franciscan  Order  possessed  9000  convents  with  150,000  monks  ( 
and  the  general  of  the  order  was  subject  only  to  the  pope. 

Having  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
ous old  •Monastery  of  the  Franciscans  {San  Francesco;  PI.  B,  2) 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  was  finished  soon  after  1228  upon 
massive  substructures.  It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  but  a  few  monks 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the 
building  has  been  converted  by  government  into  a  school  for  the 
sons  of  teachers.  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  iron  gate  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  church.  It  contains  several  frescoes  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  From  the  external  passage  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  luxuriant  valley  is  enjoyed. 

The  two  •Churches,  erected  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  the  rude  stone  sarcophagus  containing  his  re- 
mains was  re-discovered. 

The  Lo^WER  Church  is  always  accessible  *,  entta.\itek\i^  «.  ^V^fe-^'ioit. 
on  the  terrace  (best  light  in  the  forenoon).   It  ^aa  Yi^^uxk  \\\  V)S>&>» 
continued  After  1232  by  Filippo  da  Campcllo,  Uiivd  ^iom^Y^le^^xv  V>Ss^- 
Originally  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave  oi  loux  ^a.^«^^N^^  ^\qNsv«><!^ 
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vaulting  supported  by  wide  circular  arches,  a  W.  transept,  and  a 
semicircular  apse.  About  1300  the  GK>thic  chapels  and  the  £.  tran- 
sept were  added,  while  the  S.  portal  dates  from  about  the  same 
period,  though  the  vestibule  in  front  of  it,  with  its  rich  Renaissance 
decoration,  was  not  erected  till  the  15th  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  an  am 
of  porphyry,  beside  which  ifi  the  magnificent  *Tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Cypnu% 
of  the  close  of  the  iSth  cent.,  the  recumbent  figure  on  which  probably 
represents  Jean  de  Brienne,  king  of  Jerasalem  and  Bysantine  emperor 
fd.  i231).  —  The  adjoining  Gappella  di  Sant'  Aktonio  Aabatk  containa 
the  tombs  of  a  count  of  Spoleto  and  his  son  (14th  cent.).  —  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  the  Gappella  del  Gbogefisso,  with  some  uniniportant  fres- 
coes of  the  14th  cent.  -,  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  Conaecration  aa  cardinal 
of  Egidius  Albomoz  (d.  1367),  founder  of  the  chapel,  who  is  buried  here. 
Fine  stained-glass  windows  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Nave  was  painted  by  predecessors  of  Gimabue.  The  hexagonal 
Gappella  di  San  Mastixo,  the  lirst  on  the  left,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Simone  Martini  of  Siena.  —  Above 
the  pulpit:  Goronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Oiottino{;i).  —  To  the  right  of  the 
nave  arc  (1)  the  Gappella  di  Santo  Stefaxo,  with  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  the  saint,  by  Bono  dei  Doni  (1560) ;  (2)  Gappella  di  San  Antokio  da 
Padova,  the  frescoes  in  which  have  been  repainted;  and  (8)  the  Gappella 
DI  Santa  Maddalena,  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  saint  and  of  Maria  JEgyptiaca,  ascribed  to  Bv^ffalmaco^  but  per- 
haps by  Giotto  himself. 

The  Bight  Transept  contains  on  its  right  wall  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  by  Oiotto,  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Adjacent,  Kadonna  with 
angels  and  St.  Francis,  by  Cimabue.  —  On  the  left  wall  the  series  of  firea- 
coes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued:  Flight  into  Egypt,  Kaasaere  of 
the  Innocents,  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  St.  Francis,  and  Death  aa  Conqueror. 
—  On  the  If.  transverse -wall:  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Oiotto;  Saints  and  Madonna,  by  Simone  Martini,  — At  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento,  with  frescoea  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  perhaps  by  Oiotto  in  his  youth,  and  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Gian  Gaetano  Orsini  (d.  1339),  who  is  represented  in  the  atained- 
glass  windows. 

The  High  Altar  occupies  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Fran- 
cis once  reposed.  Above  it  are  four  triangular  spaces  on  the  groined 
vaulting,  containing  the  famous  *Fre8coe8  of  Giotto,  illuatratlTe 
of  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order:  poverty,  chastity,  and  obed- 
ience  *,  the  fourth  painting  is  an  apotheosis  of  St.  Francis.  The  first  pic- 
ture represents  the  nuptials  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty  in  rags;  Hope, 
next  to  whom  is  Love,  has  handed  the  ring  to  the  bride.  In  the  next 
picture  Ghastity  appears  in  a  tower,  while  in  the  foreground  a  monk  is 
being  baptised  by  angels.  Purity  and  Bravery  are  bestowing  on  him  a 
banner  and  shield,  while  on  the  right  angels,  with  penances  aa  their 
weapons,  are  combatting  the  demons  of  lust.  Obedience,  enthroned  between 
Prudence  and  Humility,  is  further  symbolised  by  the  laying  of  a  yoke  on  a 
monk.  Each  scene,  moreover,  is  replete  with  allegorical  allusions  (such 
as  abound  in  Dante),  most  of  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  fanciful  combinations  of  the  period. 

The  Left  Transept  contains  scenes  from  the  Passion,  on  the  right 
wall,  and  in  front,  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  between  S8.  Francis  and 
John,  by  Pietro  Lorentetti.  —  In  the  Gappella  di  San  Giovanwi  ,  to  the 
left,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1516). 

In  the  SAGRisTr,  over  the  duor  of  the  second  apartment,  is  a  portrait 
of  St.  Francis,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Crtpt  (p.  67)  is  approached  by  a  dou\i\fe  &\.%.\tc.^%^.  k&<^  V&  U^hled 

candles  when  visited  by  strangerB.  —  "BelvVxiA  Vtv^  Vota^  %\»».^  «sAwwA 
of  Popes  Pius  VII.  and  IX. 
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Tlie  Uff^b  OHURon  [mmpleted  id  1'253)  1b  entered  eit^ier  by 
the  prlndpal  portal,  or  [by  applying  to  the  aacrlstati)  from  the  lower 
church.  The  chuTch  is  in  the  form  of  &  L&tin  crosu ,  with  fine 
Gothic  windowsj,  and  contaiiis  sevoiali  noteijrorthy  frescoes  (restored)^ 
The  E.  side  poasesses  a  Gothic  portal.  The  pulpit  in  the  naTe 
dat(>a  from  the  14th  century. 

Tha  W,  end  of  the  church  Is  jidoTTied  wIHl  TDoqh-d&m&ged  freqcaep 
by  Cimabue  (or,  frccofdipg  to  somg,  by  GiwHa  JHiuno).  In  tlie  8.  TiiAJf8£i-r^ 
ae  we  QDtfcr  Irom  the  Icjwfjr  e^urch ,  are  &  CraclS^EiQn ,  Scepe^  from  tbe 
Apacalypse^  untsolflt  i^rid  amintSf  in  tlie  C^oia,  Aaaumption  and  Dea^Ii  Tif 
the  Virgic,  and  ii  bialicip^^  tlirone  fjf  1260?,  in  tliei  1?,  TuANafirf,  a  Crnel- 
rixion  ,  and  History  of  at.  Peter^  In  tb^  vatiKinjf  uf  tbg  [iiboir  &nd  nave 
are  Evangi^liAts  and  ChnrC'^  Fflttber!?'  —  Nate.  Id  tbe  upper  it^ctiOtt  nf 
Ode  wall  are  sixteen  jacenes  froni  Old  Teste^nmnt  liistDrj^  friim  tbe  Creation 
Df  tba  world  to  the  H^cognltiun  uf  Joseph  by  biA  briithrcn;;  du  tha  other 
waJl,  siJsteeD  scene-^  from  tbe  Kew  Testament^  fjium  the  Apaun^iation  to 
the  Deaceot  of  the  Holy  Gbosti  by  Fupiix  c/  djtui^m^  Elbowing  gradual 
iruprovement  ip  execotir^n,  Tbc  lower  aection  contains  tweply- eight 
'Sccpefl  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  probjLbly  by  Oi&iUi  and  hlj  contem* 
porariee:  1.  (at  the  right  transept)  8t.  Francis  rbCeives  honouf  wbtls  s 
youth;  %  He  clnthe>i  tbe  poor;  a,  Eia  vision  of  a  pala^ie  und  weApons; 
4*  Warned  by  the.  craqifijc  Ip  San  Damlano  ^  5-  tLestofea  hi  a  apparel  to  bia 
father H,  and  is  enTeloped  in  a  Msbop^fl  clonk;  fi.  Appears  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent IlL,  Hupportipg  tbe  lateran^  7.  Ejaceives  Uconc«  to  preachy  8.  Ap- 
f tears  to  hipi  brethren  |p  a  fiery  ebarlot^  9.  Viaion  of  hia  appoioted  peat 
n  heaven;  10.  Espela  evil  apirita  fpom  AreziO;  11,  OfTers  the  ordeiil  nf 
flifo  to  the  Snltapi  i3r  Hovera  in  the  air  while  praying;  IB,  The  infant 
CbTiat  awaken  in  the  a^lnVii'  arma,  aj  tbe  latter  ii  conntniicting  a  tDj.n^er 
futr  the  Chri^tmaa  festival^  14,  Afiraculoua  prodnctfon  of  a  iipring  of 
water  I  15  h  Bermon  to  the  bird^i^  18.  PrL^d!ct;a  the  death  Qf  a  nobleman; 
17'  P reaches  before  HonDdus  111^  ^  1S»  Appriari^  ^t  the  HouocU  Of  Aries ; 
i9-  Heceives  the  Sti^ata;  30*  Hia  death  ^  21-  AppciJ-ra  to  a  dying  niEtn^ 
22.  A  doobtoT  convinced  by  the  atigmata-  33.  Parting  from  St.  Clara v 
24.  Cannnisation-  25-  Appears  tn  Pnpe  Gregory  IX,?  26.  Cures  it  wonndnd 
man  in  Spain  ?  37*  Confefisea  a  dead  woman  ^  2B,  Freaa  &  rep^tLtant  heretic. 

Qulttitig  the  upper  churrh  and  emerging  on  the  gpac^  in  front  of 
it,  we  descend  the  steps  totlie  right  and  follow  the  unpaged  street 
ascending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  di  Napoli,  In  this  etreet^  to 
the  loi't»  is  the  low  grey  stone  house  in  which  MelaHimo  w4b  horn 
(donip*  p,  67).  On  the  right  ib  the  (Jiniie  Nomeomio  (No.  13^  PL  4, 
C,  2),  a  hoapital.  Near  the  lattcs  is  the  Cappelta  dti  PtUtgrlni  (re- 
cogulKiable  by  the  freicoes  over  the  door)  adorned  with  free  noes  by 
MKz%aitfh  (p.  72)  and  MaiUo  da  Qualdo  (1468)^  representing  the 
inlracleB  of  SS,  Atiiou^  and  Jatnefl  the  Great,  Farther  on,  CO  the 
right  of  the  fountain,  is  an  arcade  of  the  I3tb  eent.,  formerly  the 
Monte  Ffumeniafio. 

In  the  Piaiza  Vittorlo  Emannele  ria&s  the  beaTitifuS  portico  of 
&  •TsMi>LB  OF  MiNnBVA  (PI,  9^  D,  3),  porhapa  of  the  Atiguataii 
period,  with  siK  Corinthian  coltimns  of  travertine,  converted  into 
a  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Mintma.    The  iT[Bn^iption.^  voaA^  ^^^ 
from  the  nail -holes  of  the  bronze  letters^  tciWft  ua  \VftX  ^ft\^^^?L- 
ere  were  the  htothers  6\  aod  T*  Chains.    kudfeiiV  Uiativ^'^'VQVv^  ">asi.- 
wured  in  the  vest i huh.  —  An  iron  gate  1t\  iTae  ■^s.^fe^^wt  \fi^  ^}^^^ 
Qfths  chuTvh  is  the  en  trainee  to  the  ancknt  Forum  ^\i\\\vit'=>"^^^^^^^^ 
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which  corresponded  to  the  present  Pi&zzt,  bat  lay  eonsidenbly  lower. 
In  the  fornm  is  a  Bcue  for  a  statue,  with  a  long  inscription  (Yey  at 
the  Onardia  Manidpale;  fee  Vs^-)- 

The  Chieaa  Nuova  (PI.  T),  3)/  a  small  but  tasteful  ediflee  of 
1615,  reached  by  descending  to  the  right,  neai  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was 
bom  In  1182  (p.  67). 

The  Piazza  San  Ruflno,  in  the  upper  town,  is  embellished  with 
a  bronze  copy  of  Dupr^'s  Statue  of  8t.  Francis  in  the  cathedral, 
erected  in  1882. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Rufino  (PI.  E,  3),  named  after  the  first 
bishop  (240),  was  completed  in  1140,  and  the  crypt  in  1228.  The 
ancient  fa^de  is  adorned  with  three  fine  rose-windows.  The  in- 
terior, which  was  modernised  in  1572,  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
St.  Francis,  the  last  work  of  Giovanni  Dupri;  a  Madonna  with  four 
saints  by  Niccolb  da  Foligno  (in  the  nave,  to  the  right);  and  fine 
choir-stalls  by  Giovanni  da  San  Sever ino  (1520). 

From  the  cathedral  an  unpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Gothic  church  of  Santa  Chiaka  (PI.  E,  4),  near  the  gate,  erected 
by  Fra  Filippo  da  CampeUo  in  1257  et  seq.  The  massive  bnttresses 
have  been  recently  restored.  Beneath  the  high-altar  are  the  remains  of 
St.  Clara  (1194-1253),  who,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Frands, 
abandoned  her  parents  and  wealth,  founded  the  order  of  Glaiissines, 
and  died  as  first  abbess.  A  handsome  crypt  of  differently-coloiired 
marbles  has  been  constructed  about  her  tomb  since  1850.  On  the 
arch  above  the  high-altar  are  frescoes  by  Giottiru);  and  in  the  Gap- 
pella  di  Sant'  Agnese  (right  transept)  are  damaged  freseoea  In  the 
style  of  Giotto. 

The  Giardino  Pubhlieo  (PI.  F,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  oathedial, 
between  the  Porta  Nuova  and  the  Porta  Cappuccini,  contains  tome 
fine  oaks  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  its  fertile 
valley.  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Piazza  Nuova,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  F,  3).  —  About  I/2  M.  outside 
the  Porta  Nuova  is  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  5an  Damitmo,  the  clois- 
ters  of  which  contain  frescoes  by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio  (1507) 
representing  the  Annunciation  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stig- 
mata. 

A  magnificent  *Yiew  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  fkom 
the  Castello  or  Rocca  Maggiore  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  above  the  town, 
reached  from  the  piazza  in  about  Y2  ^'*  ^^^  custodian  is  to  be 
found  in  the  piazza. 

In  a  ravine  of  the  Monte  Subasio  (4230  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  Aseiai.  is  sita- 

ated  the  hermitage  delle  Carceri^  to  which  St.  Francis  retired  for  dero- 

tloaaJ  exercises.    Xcar  the  chapel  are  a  few  a^^aiftoients  bnilt  ia  the  lUh 

*-    and  the  rock-bed  of  the  saint.    U  \8  Te9ic\i^^QTiVM!\txoift.aui  Porta 

ceini  (PI.  F,  4)  in  ii/s,  with  donkey  Vu  1  Ylt. 


S 
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From  Assist  to  Spello,  a  very  beantiful  diive  of  6  M.  (one- 
horse  carr.  4-5  fr.).  By  train  the  journey  may  be  made  in  20  minutes. 
To  the  right  of  the  road  as  the  town  is  approached  are  the  rains  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  the  imperial  period,  but  they  are  not  visible  from 
the  railway. 

22  M.  Spello  (Brozzi;  Preziosi),  a  town  of  2400  inhab.,  plctnr- 
esquely  situated  on  a  mountain-slope,  is  the  ancient  CoUmia  Julia 
Hispellum,  The  gate  (Porta  Consolare)  near  the  station,  with  three 
portrait-statues,  as  well  as  the  Porta  Urbana,  the  Porta  Veneris,  and 
portions  of  the  wall,  are  ancient. 

The  *  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  built  in  the  16th  cent, 
(facade  begun  In  1644),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  holy  water  basin  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an 
ancient  cippus.  To  the  left  the  Gappella  Baglioni  with  frescoes  hy 
Pinturicchio  (1501):  on  the  left,  the  Annunciation  (with  the  name  and 
portrait  of  the  painter);  opposite  to  us  the  Adoration;  to  the  right,  Christ 
in  the  Temple;  on  the  ceiling,  four  Sibyls.  The  pulpit  is  by  Simone  cUt 
Campione  (1546).  —  The  Choir  contains  a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  early- 
Benaissance  style  by  Roceo  da  Vicema  (1515).  The  majolica  flooring  was 
made  at  Deruta  (1566).  On  the  left  a  Pieti,  on  the  right  a  Madonna  by 
Perugino^  1521.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  a  Madonna  by  Pinturicchio ^  and  a  pro- 
cessional cross  in  enamel  by  Paolo  Vanni  (1393). 

SanV  Andrea  contains  (3rd  altar  to  the  right)  an  altar-piece. 
Madonna  and  saints,  by  Pinturicchio  (1508),  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
by  G.  Baglione  to  the  painter  painted  upon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  'House  of  Propertius'  is  shown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  67).  In 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  and  on  the  church-wall  of  San  Lorenzo  are 
Roman  inscriptions.  San  Girolamo,  outside  the  town,  contains  an 
interesting  fresco  of  the  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin  by  an  unknown 
master.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain,  with  Foligno  and  Assisi.  Traces  of  the  earthquake  of 
1831  are  still  observed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Foligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  15). 

Mediocre  Refreshment  Room.  —  *Po8to'  (seat  in  a  carriage)  to  the  town 
(I/4  M.)  40  c,  including  luggage. 

Hotels.  PosTA.  by  the  gate,  in  the  Via  della  Fiera,  the  main  street, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3,  D.  4  fr.,  with  restaurant  and  cafd,  well  spoken  of;  Umbria, 
clean.  —  Trattoria  Falcone^  Via  della  Fiera. 

Foligno  J  a  town  with  8700  inhab.,  various  industries,  and  an 
episcopal  residence,  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  near  the  ancient  Ful" 
ginium.  In  1281  it  was  destroyed  by  Perugia,  from  1305  to  1439 
it  was  governed  by  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Trinci,  and  in 
1439  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  earthquake  of  1832 
.occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  a  mai\>\e  Btatvi^  ^^"a.  ei^<sX»^Nsv 
1872  to  the  painter  Niceolb  di  jLtftcratore,  ftTrnv^^m^W  A\axwi\»-.  ^<Xs» 
J^ead  of  the  school  of  Foligno  (p.  5T). 

The  Via  Cavour  Jeads  to  the  Piazza  \UVixio  ^tx\».tsol^\«>- 
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The  YU  Oinseppe  Piennarint  on  the  right  oondnets  m  to  the 
PiHACOTBCA,  in  the  old  Chieaa  di  BeUUmme,  at  the  comer  of  the 
first  side-street.  It  contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures  (relief  re- 
presenting circas  games)  and  some  paintings  by  Umbrian  masteis: 
Pier  Antonio  Mezzaiirii  of  Fcligno,  1.  Madonna  and  angels,  3.  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  John  and  Dominic,  4.  Cmciaxion,  5.  Madonna  with 
SS.  Francis  and  John;  in  the  middle,  57.  Dono  dei  Doni,  St. 
Catharine. 

In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanaele  is  the  side-facade  of  the 
Cattedbalb  S.  Fbliziano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal  (1201). 
The  interior  was  modernised  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  To 
the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  by  Antonio  da  SangaUo 
the  Younger  (1627) ;  some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  date  from  the 
9th  century.  —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  PaUuso  Orfinl,  with 
a  Renaissance  facade,  unfortunately  much  injured.  On  the  E.  side 
of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palasuo  del  Oovemo,  the  seat  of  the  Trinci  in 
1398-1439.  The  chapel  on  the  upper  floor  (eustode  In  the  Manl- 
cipio,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  damaged  fires- 
coes  by  Ottaviano  Nelli  (1424 ;  History  of  the  Yirgin,  St.  Joaohim, 
and  St.  Anna;  in  the  vestibule,  Romulus  and  Remus). 

The  Yia  Principe  Amedeo.  No.  22  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Deli  (1510),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Bruno. 
The  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  infra  PortaSj  in  this  piazza,  with  a 
portico  of  the  8th  cent.,  contains  numerous  but  mostly  faded  frescoes 
by  Niccolo  da  Foligno.  —  The  Gothic  church  of  San  VomenicOy  op- 
posite, is  now  a  gymnasium  (Palestra  Ginnastica). 

The  Scuola  d^Arti  e  Mestieri,  in  the  street  of  that  name  divergiog 
from  the  Yia  Principe  Amodeo,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  in- 
accessible monuments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  'Temple  of 
Clitumnus'  (p.  73).  —  In  the  Piazza  San  Niccold  is  the  chuieh 
of  San  NiccoLd,  the  second  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains 
a  large  altar-piece  (Nativity,  with  twelve  saints  at  the  sides  and  the 
Resurrection  above)  by  Niccolt)  da  Foligno  (1492);  the  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  a  Coronation-  of  the  Virgin, 
by  the  same  master. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno  lies  the  church  of  San  BarMonm^ 
with  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Niccold  da  Foligno.  About 
2V2  3f .  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  situated  the  Abbadia 
di  Sastovivo,  with  cloisters  built  in  1229,  resembling  those  of  San  Paolo 
Fuori  at  Eome  (p.  883). 

About  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna  (1800  inhab.X  on  the 
OlitumnuSf  tlie  ancient  Mevania  of  the  Umbri,  with  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  antiquities.  The  little  churches  of  San  Silvestro  and  8tm 
Michele^  dating  from  the  12th cent.,  have  fasades  \)yBin€llu»  (1195)  and  Aodvl- 
fui  (1201)  respectively.    The  former  is  restored  as  a 'national  moniiiiUBt\ 

From  Bevagna  (or  from  Foligno  direct ,   6  M.)  we  may  visit  the  lof^ 

VMitefaloo  {Alb,  delV   Orto^   poor;    Posia^   near  the  gate),  with  aboit 

100  inbab.,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Umbrian  Urvinttm  Borimf^  oaa 

'  the  bent  places  for  the  study  of  Umbrian  painting.    The  ehnreii  of 

tr  Lkonamdo,  by  the  Porta  di  Spoleto,  coTv\«\iaa  VkllLoAnuaa  tad  nlati  by 
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Francesco  Melantio  of  Montefalco  (1516).  In  Sant'  Aoobtino  are  a  Madonna, 
and  sainta,  of  the  Umhrian  School  (1622;  left  wall).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  is  San  Fbancbsco,  built  in  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  por- 
tal of  ldb6.  On  the  entrance-wall,  Annunciation  and  Kativity,  by  Faru- 
gmo;  wall  of  left  aisle,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Tiberio  d^ABsiti  (1610);  Cru- 
cifixion, Miracles  of  St.  Antony,  School  of  Benozzo  QozzoU;  Madonna, 
an  archangel,  four  saints,  Vmbrian  School  (1506);  last  chapel  in  the 
left  aisle,  Crucifixion  and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  School 
of  Oiotto.  The  choir  is  adorned  with  "^Frescoes  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1452), 
representing  the  legend  of  St.  Francis ,  with  portraits  of  popes ,  eardi* 
nals,  and  church-fathers ;  below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Giotto.  The  most  important  of  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  right  aisle  are  those  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1462;  Crucifixion,  Christ 
blessing,  four  church-fathers.  Madonna  and  four  saints).  —  The  Pinacotbca, 
in  the  principal  piazza,  adjoining  the  Municipio,  contains  three  saints 
by  Lo  Spagna  (?),  a  Madonna  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (?),  and  numerous  other 
unimportant  works.  —  The  church  of  San  Foktunato,  Vs  M.  beyond  the 
Porta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
Cappella  di  San  Francesco  (tu  the  left  in  the  court),  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d'Astiti  (1612);  in  the  nave,  seven  angels  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli; 
in  the  right  aisle,  Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  by  Ben.  Oozzoli  (1460). 
—  A  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  town  affords  magnificent  ^Visws  of  the 
Umbrian  plain. 

The  Railway  trayeises  the  laxuriant,  well- watered  valley  of 
the  Clitumnu8^  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  Virgil,  to  — 

30  M.  Trevi  {Locanda^  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town  (1200inhab.),  the  ancient  Trebia^  lies  picturesquely  on 
a  steep  hill  to  the  left.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  Municipio  con- 
tains three  works  by  Lo  Spagna  (1 .  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  after 
Ghirlandajo's  painting  at  Nami,  p.  80;  61.  St  Cecilia;  65.  St. 
Catharine).  The  church  of  8ant^  EmUiano,  12th  cent.,  possesses  an 
interesting  portal  (St.  iEmilian  between  two  lions)  and  three  richly- 
ornamented  altars  by  Rocco  da  Vicenza  (1521). 

About  V2  ^*  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  San  Mak- 
TiMO  (key  at  the  CafTe  Cecchini).  In  the  outer  chapel  is  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  surrounded  with  four  saints,  by  Lo  Spmgna  (1512);  above  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  Tiberio  d^Atsiii;  in  the 
interior,  St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the  left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis, 
and  St.  Antony,  of  the  School  of  Foligno  (to  the  right).  —  The  church  of 
Santa  Mabia  dblle  Lagbikb,  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  del  Cieco,  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station,  was  built  in  1487  by  Antonio  AfarchisH  and  possesses 
a  fine  portal  by  Oiovanni  di  Oian  Pietro  of  Venice,  added  in  1511.  In  the 
1st  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  Umbrian  Painter;  in  the 
transept,  to  the  left.  Entombment,  by  Lo  Spagna;  2nd  chapel  to  the  right, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Perugino;  1st  chapel  to  the  right.  Annunciation, 
Umbrian  School. 

The  small  village  of  Le  Vene^  41/2 M.  from  Trevl,  is  next  passed. 
Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  so-called  Templej  some- 
times regarded  as  that  of  Clitumnus  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist. 
8,  8).  The  elegant  little  building,  however ,  now  known  as  the 
church  of  San  Salvatore,  was  constructed  of  the  materials  of  ancient 
tombs  not  earlier  than  the  6th  cent.,  as  the  Christian  emblems  (the 
vine  and  the  cross),  the  twisted  marble  columns  on  the  facade,  and 
various  inscriptions  in  the  crypt  and  on  the  foundations  testify. 
Near  Le  Vene  the  clear  Source  of  the  Clttumnus^  no'W  '^<^  Mato^Vx^ 
.beftutlfully  described  by  Pliny,  wells  forth  from  tkke  \\ma«>\CTaa-viOs.^ 
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close  to  the  road.  On  the  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  ef  Camped. 
On  the  way  to  (6  M.)  Spoleto,  to  the  left,  in  the  village  of  San 
Giacomo  ^  i^  a  church  the  choir  of  which  u  adorned  v^tth  frescoes 
by  Lo  Spagna  (CoTonation  of  the  Yirgln,  Legend  of  St*  James  of 
Compostella  i  1526J.  Bea^ntifnl  road  tb rough  rkhly  cultivated  Und. 

40^2  M.  fipoleto.    —  The  town  le  Vi  M.  dij^tant;  otie-borHe  carr-  Vi  ^ 

Hotels*  ^Albekoo  b  BraTonAzioTTit  Lucint^  Via  S.  Catcftnik  1,  in  tbs 
tapper  town,  near  tbo  theatre,  E,,  L«,  &  A.  2-2li/t,  luncheott  2,  D  EhO  ["hoik 
incL^itie}^  pena,  D-TVi  ff ■  Qeu  for  a  Iub^  atay)^  PoiSTA^  FiatEE  GaTibatdi, 
in  lh&  lowef  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta  Saa  Greyorio  fPl.  B^  C,  1). 
—  Traiiaria  4eltn  Fevrifviai  to  tlie  right  of  the  gate.  —  'Ca^^  dalla  Nmiimi 
and  Birnriaj  Copao  Vitt.  Emanucle.  — Batfu,  Piazza  SanLuca.  ^  Phoiographt 
at  Cau^'B.  —  Fctt  dt  fd^aph  O/^se,  Piazza  TitttJrId  Enmnuele  (PJ.  B.  l^ 

Spoldo,  the  ancient  Spoletiumf  very  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
now  an  atchiepij^copal  see,  is  a  busy  towu,  beautiftiliy  situated  ^  and 
containing  some  in  teres  ting  objects  of  art.  The  chief  occupations 
ef  ita  7700  Inhab.  are  ihe  gathering  of  tiuffles  in  the  BD.noiinditig 
woods  and  the  preparation  of  pieserved  meatg,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Mining  is  also  carried  on. 

lo  B.  C.  24^  a  EoiTian  colony  was  eal-alilisht^d  in  the  ancient  Umbrina 
town ,  &nd  in  217  it  vigoroualy  repelled  Ihe  atlack  of  Hannibal,  us  Llr? 
relatjeia  (22 1,  9).  It  ^ubsequeobliy  became  a  Human  miinicipuim ,  ^uffere^ 
ieTGrely  during  tlie  civil  watb  of  Sulla  and  lla^riua^  and  again  at  the  iitndA 
of  Totila  and  hi  a  Go  I  ha,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  tliongb  TJiert- 
doric  the  Ore&t  favonnjd  it.  The  Li>ngobardfl  founded  a  duchy  here  (bj  in 
Bencvento)  in  569t  the  first  holders  of  which  were  Faroaid  and  Ariuif' 
After  the  Ml  l^f  the  Carlovingians,  Guido  uf  Spoleto  even  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  EtDperor,  aa  well  aa  his  son  Lamhfrt «  who  war  murdicircd  iP  B9S' 
In  1155  the  prOflperou$  town  w^  destroyed  by  Frederick  B^rbardSSi; 
&iid  In  the  begin niDg  of  the  13 lb  cent.  Lt  waa  incorporated  with  the  States 
iif  the  Church,  The  CasiJe  uf  S  pule  to,  knawn  as  La  Rocca,  origiualt; 
fonnJed  in  pre-Bdman  timers ,  wil9  rebnilt  in  t3S4  by  Cardiii^l.  Alht^rsoi, 
and  domplettid  by  Pope  NicbaJaH  V,  In  1430  it  waa  inhabited  by  Li;tcretsa 
Borgia.  It.  fell  into  the  Lands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  IBtb  8ept.,  1860,  After 
a  gailant  defence  by  Ui^^Dr  O'Reilly^  an  Irishman. 

Entering  by  the  Porta  San  OrtgOTh  [PI.  B,  C,  1)^  we  follow  tha 
main  stTeet^  which  traver&es  the  lower  part  of  the  tow^ii  under  various 
names  and  ia  continued  through  the  upper  town  by  the  winding 
Via  UmheTtO  and  Cofso  Vittorio  Emannele.  About  5  min,  from  tlic 
gate  a  side-street  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  under  a  gateway  cf 
the  Roman  period,  called  the  Porta  (VAnnibalej  or  Porta  di^lla  F^^a 
(Pi.  Bi  2),  in  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  resistance  to  Hannl- 
baK  We  may  continue  to  follow  the  main  street,  or  take  one  of  tht 
direct  hut  steep  side-streets  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Kinauuelej  whieli 
leads  to  the  piiizza  of  the  same  name. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  4),  in  the  (Centre  of 

which  is  a  Monumtnt  ia  Victor  Enimanttel  (^1892),  occupies  the  site 

of  a  Eoman  Thiaite  (over  370  ft.  in  diameter],  of  which  remains  is'era 

dhvavered  btfneath  the  piazza  in  189 L   The  Via  Sanf  Agata^  to  tha 

right  AS  we  enter  the  piazza^  \uads  to  \\\e  c\vvTtc>i.<a1  SaiaV  Aj^tita,  no* 

a  primiit  with  traces  of  Roman  conEttWFArLOTi .  TVfe\sitii^\fe^%\^^w«^ 

fwsr  thGFtefettura^  leads  to  tbe  lett  ^a."i  ^  iVa ^  C)t^.^^^^\i^^Va-'^^\ 
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The  Via  Biifunn©  ascends  to  the  left  from  the  Piazzt  Vlttorio 
Emanuele  to  tbe  Piazza  Moiilaui)  and  le^ds;  a  few  paces  farther  on^ 
ronnil  the  cotti^t  to  tlie  left,  to  the  Yia  dell'  Arto  di  Dniso,  wHit^h  TUiia 
under  the  half-sun  ken  Triumphtfl  Attli  ofBrusus  and  Oermfrnii^UA  to 
tli6  PrAzzi  &EJ,  Me&cato  [PL  B^  C,  4),  the  an  dent  Forum.  The 
^mall  etaircasfl  adjoining  the  arclv  leadB  to  a  picturesque  monas- 
tery-court,  —  From  this  point  we  may  enter  the  lo'wef  charcli  of 
Sanf  Ansano^  with  its  damaged  fre^coea  of  the  11th  cent.,  formfrly 
dedicated  to  St.  Isaac  j  a  Syrian  monk  who  founded  the  hermi- 
tages on  the  Monte  Lnco  (p.  77)* 

From  the  fountain  (restored  in  1748)  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
the  Yia  Mnnicipio  hegins  to  astend  to  the  Pai.azzo  Mif2*icii*A.LB 
(PI.  C,  3,  4),  which  contains  several  insi^rlptions  &nd  the  smali 
PinacoUea. 

FiaAcoTECjA*  On  tho  outrancis  -  wsJl ,  early  msdlfi^val  seulpturetf.  — 
Koou  It.  flntrance-walli  Haadaomt  chimaey^pleae  of  tb«  beginning  of  thtt 
iBthoeut-;  ceatTQ,  Arcbaio  inicHptlon  f adulating  the  felUmg  of  timber  in  a 
aacrad  grove.  —  E.  111.  [CutranRe-wall,  Madanna  with  SFUuta^  an  admirabUt 
fresco  by  Xo  Spaffnai  rlflit  wall,  Thpee  virlnes  and  putti^  by  Lo  Spttffna. 

—  R.  IV,   Right  wall  J    MadoTina,  by  Btiii.  Compitlo  (15031  ^  Adoration  of 
th«  RoIt  Child,  by  lo  Bp&ffaa  (?>. 

Below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Palazao,  a  Eomtm  Houit  with 
rioh  mosaio  pavemi^nts  has  b^en  brought  to  lij^ht-  The  hotisB,  orig- 
inally helonjdng  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  (p.  77), 
has  been  restored  a.nci  adorned  with  the  sculpturtSt  coina^  inscrip- 
tiOTliai,  etc,  found  on  ita  site  (entrance  from  the  Pal.  Munioipale), 

T)ie  Via  delV  Aringo^  ht*ginning  oppoaita  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Palazzo  Monicipale,  leads  ps,Bt  th«  Pala%%o  Artoni^  with  a  flno 
portal  and  graffiti  of  m)ftho logical  scenes ,  dating;  from  the  HJth  cen- 
tnry,  to  the  — 

♦Cathbdkal  op  Santa  Mabia  Assukta  [PI.  C,D^  1),  raised  to  its 
present  dignity  in  1067  and  regtc^red In  the  12th  century.  The  mag- 
nificent portico,  in  th«  early  Een-'^issance  style,  wa^  added  in  1494 * 
on  each  side  of  it  is  a  stone  pulpit.  Above  ,  Christ  with  Mary  and 
John  J  a  large  mosaic  by  Sohtmus  [1207  J.  The  richly  ornamented 
portal T  of  the  12th  cent.,  hears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Qrtgoriu^ 
Mdiorantiwi. 

To  tlia  ngbt  of  lli<i  Teattbale  (hullt  by  Amtvagin  dki  MiiofHf)  ia  a  Bap- 
TiSTl^T  (Cappd!&Eroli)t  coBtainiu^  fre^uoea  In  the  &tyie  of  Oiaiio  MomanQ, 
TtnA  traYarttne  font,  with  sctilfjture?  iVtim  the  lifR  of  Christ,  ia  also  by 
Ambroffio  da  Miiano.  Several  ancient  fr^gmenM  are  bniit  into  the  lufL  nido 
of  the  yestibuie. 

The  iMTKJsioa  of  tlic  cathtsdral  wafi  pefltorei  by  Harnini  about  1040^  In 
the  chapel  (iDmcdlnte-lf  U)  thfi  rig^bt  of  tlie  entran.c:e  ar^  iome  rrp,gnienU  of 
fif^scaavby  PintuHcthiif  and  a  OruclQxion  (ii^T)^  froiii  Snntl  QiiiTELnai  ^  Pauhj. 

—  The  Choi  a   containji  *Freacoe&^    the  m^sttirpiect!  qf  Fru  Fiiippo  Lippi^ 
completed  after  bis  death  by  Fra  Siiiimunie  in  1470  3  Anan.iv<i\^Wi\\^%v:N>i  vi^ 
Chriflt,  and  Opath  skf  Mary^  in  the  semicircle,  CoYtmiacl^titv  i^ii^  &ia?i^\tt^>Aif5i^ 
of  tbc  VSfgiii  (AmmAgsdh  ^  At  fcha  entraucc  t&  i\ka  c\v?L\>s!i\  ^^  V&t\«eS\^'^ 
the  ch&ir,  to  ih^  left^  ij  the  3^/tb  of  Fra  Fil.  Lij>pi  (d.AV^^-  "^"^^  ^*^^'^" 

meat  tr&3  erecUd  by  Lar.  de^  WedicU   the    ep\tEt\i\i  \.ft  Ai^  ^^^'^"^^^^'^Ahv   \^ 

£Ia  tb6  mouum^ai  of  an  OraUii,  by  4jia?r Oflto  da  MUfHW  vS'^Kf*^' 
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The  WiMTSR  Choir,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  good  carving  of  the  IStli  cent., 
and  a  Madonna  by  Lo  Bpagna. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  in  front  of  the  cathedral ,  probably 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Longobard  dukes.  Adjacent  is  the  Chit$a 
della  Manna  d^OrOj  an  elegant  Renaissance  building,  founded  in 
1527.  —  The  Via  del  Seminario,  passing  between  the  churches, 
descends  to  the  Via  Umberto  (p.  74).  In  a  side-street  lies  the  small 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  B,  3),  generally  difficult  of 
access,  which  has  a  subterranean  oratory,  with  frescoes  dating  from 
the  11th  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  del  Municipio  and  follow  it  to  the 
Piazza  Bebnabdino  Campbllo  (PI.  G,  4),  where  a  memorial  slab 
commemorates  the  capture  of  the  fortress  in  1860.  Passing  the 
fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  Piazza  by  a  street  to  the 
right,  which  passes  immediately  below  the  lower  entrance  of  the 
fortress  of  La  Rocca,  now  a  prison.  A  little  farther  on,  near  the 
Porta  Rocoa  (PI.  D,  4),  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  polygonal  founda- 
tions, being  remains  of  the  ancient  castle- wall. 

Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine,  spanned  by  the  imposing 
aqueduct  *Ponte  delle  Torri,  built  of  brick,  which  is  used  as  a  viaduct, 
uniting  the  town  with  Monte  Luco  (p.  77).  It  rests  on  ten  arches, 
and  is  290  ft.  in  height,  and  231  yds.  in  length.  Its  construction  is 
attributed  to  Theodelapius,  third  duke  of  Spoleto  (604).  The  ground- 
plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the  pointed  arches  indicate  &  restor- 
ation in  the  14th  century.  A  window  midway  affords  a  view.  Beyond 
the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascend  a  stony  path  to  the  aqueduct, 
and  follow  the  direction  of  the  latter.  After  10-15  min.  a  more  un- 
broken prospect  is  obtained ,  embracing  the  fortress  and  town  and 
the  spacious  valley. 

Returning  to  the  bridge,  we  follow  the  road  that  passes  under 
the  arch  of  the  aqueduct  and  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  edge  ottb» 
gorge.  In  i/4  hr.  we  reach  the  church  of  San  PietrOj  the  oathednl 
until  1067,  restored  after  its  destruction  in  1329.  The  reliefs  OB 
the  facade  are  of  different  dates :  those  from  the  bestiaries  (the  wolf 
preaching ;  the  fox  feigning  death)  at  the  central  portal  are  the 
oldest,  and  may  date  from  the  11 -12th  cent. ;  those  aboTO  (deaths 
of  the  righteous  and  of  the  sinner)  are  later.  — At  the  top  of  Monte 
Luco  is  the  small  church  of  San  OiulianOj  where  St.  Isaac  (p.  75) 
founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  broad  street  leads  in  Y4  hr.  from  San  Pietro  to  the  town-gate 

Porta  San  Luca  (p.  74).  Outside  the  gate  (about  50  paces  along  the 

town-wall  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  left)  lies  the  church  of  San  Paolo 

(13th  cent.),  with  a  convent  now  used  as  a  poorhouse.  A  pictuiesqae 

walk  may  be  taken  to  the  right  to  the  Madonna  di  LoretOj  founded  In 

jtd72,  with  a  later  facade,  and  theuofe,  loWomii^  ^Xs^^  vt^«/i«a^to  ihi^ 

JParta LoretOj  whence  the  ViaLoieto  WYTisa\»'\>«^<iV\A>(JEA^S».Tii»^w*», 

A  road  iaauing  from  the  Porta  SaTiQ!t€v%oti.o^  wft^^Vwt^OaftXiA^^ 

skirting  the  river  to  the  rlglit  fox  i^O  ^ar,e,%,  wv^^ci^^  «»nfiR)^Tii^^ 
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tibe  left,  brings  iis  to  the  ohurch  of  *Sant^  Agostino  del  Crocifiaao,  foi- 
tnerly  8an  Salvatore,  the  facade  of  which  is  conspicuous  among  the 
iToades  of  the  new  Campo  Santo,  This  church,  standing  on  a  ter- 
rmce  within  the  cemetery,  was  erected  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  on 
tiie  site  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  The 
flue  ancient  Roman  doors  haye  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths 
and  consoles  with  which  they  are  adorned  and  also  the  three  magni- 
ficent windows  which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian 
architects.  In  the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric 
columns  from  the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of 
the  church  into  a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  en- 
tablature are  still  preserved  in  the  choir ;  and  the  octagonal  dome 
rests  upon  eight  gigantic  columns,  with  curious  imposts.  —  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  small  13th  cent,  church  of  San  Ponziano. 

The  ascent  of  Xonte  Lnoo  (2723  ft.  \  1  Vs  hr.)  may  be  made  from  the  Ponte 
deJle  Torri,  if  time  permit.  Refreshments  at  the  Franciscan  convent  near 
the  top  (remuneration  expected).  The  hermitages  are  now  used  as  summer 
dwellings.  The  *Fra  Ouardiano'  conducts  visitors  to  the  best  points  of 
view.  To  the  N.  and  E.  lies  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus  with  Trevi, 
Foligiio,  Spello,  and  Assisi;  then  Perugia  and  the  Central  Apennines  near 
CittA  di  Castello  and  Oubbio.  In  the  other  directions  the  view  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  Towards  the  E.  these  are  over- 
topped by  the  rocky  i>eak  of  the  Sibilla,  often  snow-clad.  —  Returning 
to  the  right  we  pass  the  former  Capuchin  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Orasie^  an  ancient  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Fbom  Spolbto  to  NoaciA  and  Ascoli  Piceno,  70  M.  The  road,  which 
is  fall  of  scenic  interest,  crosses  the  Apennines  obliquely.  A  post-omnibus 
rans  daily  to  (90  M.)  Norcia  in  6V2  hrs.,  starting  at  4  a.m.  and  returning 
at  4  A.m.  (fare  Sfr.;  hours  different  in  winter).  One-horse  carr.  in  8hrs., 
tnel.  halt  at  Ponte  (fare  13  fr.).  —  The  road  at  lirst  ascends  to  the  E.  over  a 
wooded  slope,  with  fine  retrospects  of  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia  (p.  73), 
and  then  descends  in  wide  curves  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  to  the  imposing 
valley  of  the  Nera,  the  right  bank  of  which  it  then  follows  towards  the 
K.E.  Between  (lOVs  M.)  Piedipatemo  and  (I4V2  M.)  Ponte  (fair  quarters  at 
the  diligence- office)  it  traverses  several  rocky  ravines.  Beyond  Gen-eto  it 
reaches  (17  M.)  Triponto,  where  a  road  to  (I2V2  M.)  Visso  diverges  to  the 
left.  We  now  turn  to  the  8.E.  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Como,  a  tributary 
of  the  Nera.  The  road  threads  another  rocky  pass  and  enters  the  mountain- 
girt  plain  of  llorcia. 

90  M.  Norcia  (1970  ft. :  Alb.  delta  Postal  the  Roman  Nursia^  is  a  clean 
little  town  with  44(X)  inhab.  and  several  cloth-factories,  situated  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  Monti  Sibillini  and  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Benedict  (ca.  480  543),  of  his  sister  Scholastica, 
and  of  Yespasia  Pollia,  mother  of  the  Emp.  Vespasian,  whose  family 
memorials  were  at  Vespaiiae^  Vh  M.  to  the  W.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Benedict.  The  church  of  San  Benedetto  has  an  attractive, 
ftomanesque  facade.  The  Municipio  resembles  a  castle^  the  Prefecture  has 
early- Romanesque  arcades.  The  Cathedral^  with  a  Romanesque  portal  and 
a  rose-window,  lies  in  ruins.  In  a  house  in  a  side-street  is  a  Loggia  with 
KD  early-Christian  inscription. 

The  road  to  (40  M.)  Ascoli  ascends  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  in 
bnge  windings.    |The  bridle-path  leads  past  the  churchyard    and  across 
the  plain  to  San  Pellegrino^  then  a«cends  rapidly  through  a  stony  TviVtv^^ 
and  rejoins  the  road.l    At  the  top  we  enjoy  a  glOTiou?^  view*.  Vqj  VXi^  '^.'^. 
Is  the  Oran  Sasso  (0583  ft.;,   to  the  N.E.  the  A/onte  de  Pretara  ot  VtUov* 
0126  ft.),  the  highest  sammit  of  the  Monti  SibilUM.    T\\fc  \iT\<Wfc-^^V\i  Ta.^^Viv 
jait0  the  road  and  does  not  again  join  it  before  (ib^k  ^.^  Capo  dT  Atq.'U^. 
road  diverging  to  the  8.  about  1  V«  M.  farther  on  C^Uifeencft  itom  Ktcv^Asw^ 
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leadA  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo  (7946  ft.)  mad  past  AeemuUy 
Amatrice  (birthplace  of  Cola  dWmatrice,  the  painter).  MontereaUt  PissoU^  and 
tSan  Vittorino,  to  Aquila  (see  Baedeker's  Southern  Ita^f).  Our  road  then  \&BAa 
to  the  N.E.,  through  the  One  valley  of  the  TnmU),  to  (20  H.)  Arqntria  (Alb. 
della  Posta,  beyond  the  village;  post-omnibas  to  Ascoli,  30  M.,  daily  in 
4  hrs.,  startini^'at  4  a.m.,  returning  at  12.45  p.m.,  fare  3  fr.).  —  Yi^l%lL 
AcquuMnta,  a  summer-resort  with  warm  sulphur-springs  (carr.  to  Ascoli  5  fir.). 
The  valley  expands.  —  40  M.  Ascoli  Piceno,  see  Baedeker's  SauiJtem  ItaMf. 

The  Hallway  now  ascends  for  ^/^  hr.  to  its  culminating  point 
(2230  ft.)  on  Monie  Somma  (4040  ft.).  —  Passing  througli  a  long 
tunnel,  it  descends  rapidly  via  (51  M.)  Giuneano,  in  a  romantic 
rocky  gorge. 

58^2  ^*  Temi.  —  The  town  is  about  V4  '^'  from  the  station.  Gab  to 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  30-60  c.,  box  20  c. 

Hotel.  *£uBOPA  A.  Inghiltebka,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emannele  2,  with  batlu 
and  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  S'/a,  B.  IVi,  d^j.  8,  D.  6,  omn.  »/«  fr- — 
Bestaurants.  *  Aquila  d'Oro  (also  an  unpretending  inn),  Strada  Gomelio 
Tacito  30",  Fako  d^Oro,  Strada  Cornelio  Tacito  21a  (landlord  procures  bed- 
rooms if  desired).  —  Caffi  Elvezia^  near  the  Europa. 

Post  Office,  beside  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  —  Photographs  at  A»- 
gelicfs^  Via  Nuova  8. 

Gabrtagb  to  the  Waterfalls  («/4,  back  ys^T.):  1  person  6.  2  pers.  7, 
3  pers.  9fr.,  etc.  (bargaining  advisable);  or  at  the  hotels  7,  lO,  and  Ififr. 
respectively ,  besides  which  a  fee  of  V»-l  fr-  is  expected.  —  Odibb  (quite 
unnecessary)  3  fr,  —  The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
copper  coins.  At  the  different  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by 
the  custodians  (16-20  c);  flowers  and  fossils  from  the  Yelino  are  offered 
for  sale  (also  not  more  than  15-20  c.) ;  besides  which  the  patience  is  sorely 
tried  by  the  importunities  of  a  host  of  beggars  and  guides. 

Temi,  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nera  (ike  Roman 
Nar) ,  with  9400  inhabitants  and  several  manufactories ,  is  the 
junction  of  the  railways  to  Rieti  and  Aquila.  It  represents  the  an- 
cient IrUeramnay  where,  it  is  believed,  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  born.  Remains  of  an  amphi' 
theatre  in  the  grounds  of  the  episcopal  palace,  Roman  inscriptions 
and  fragmentary  sculptures  in  the  Palazzo  Pubhlico,  palaces  of  the 
Umbrian  nobility,  etc.,  are  objects  of  interest.  Pleasant  walk  on  the 
ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful  Nera  valley  is  surveyed :  to  the  left 
CoUescipoli,  to  the  right  Cesi,  opposite  the  spectator  Naini.  ' 


The  Watrrfalls  op  Terni  may  be  reached  on  foot  in  II/2  hr. ; 
the  whole  excursion,  including  stay,  requires  about  4  hrs.  (by  car- 
riage 3  hrs. ;  see  above).    Pedestrians  may  return  by  railway. 

The  Railway  (to  Rieti;  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy)  gradnally 

ascends  to  the  S. ,  across  the  plain  of  the  Nera,  to  (51/2  M.)  StroneonCj 

the  station  for  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  hill.    Thence  the 

line  ascends  rapidly,  threading  six  tunnels.   As  the  train  emerges 

from  the  last  two,  we  catch  fine  glimpses  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 

JVera,  —  10  M,  Marmore  (50  min.   from  Terni,   in  the   reverse 

direction  36 min,;  fares  1  fr.  80,  ift.^O,  ^bc."^,  ^\iQxvt  if«j^M.  from 

'  waterfalls.   —   The  railway  now  ascew^ia  t^^ftN^Wai  ^l^Qw^^^ 

—  /i  Af.  JHediluco  (1  hr.  fiomleim-,  Uie^'X^T.^  >  \.\x.^ 
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96  c.3j  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  that  name 
(p.  8iO).  A  "boat  for  the  transit  (V2  hr.;  V2-I  ^^O  is  not  always  to 
he  had  without  delay.    By  road  the  distance  is  about  2^/4  M. 

To  reach  the  Waterfalls  from  the  station  of  Marmore  (Rail.  Bettau- 
ronl,  good)  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  150  paces  beyond  the  pointsman's 
hut  No.  216,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention  to  the  'Custodi  delle 
Cascate*  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left  for  about  10  paces,  then 
tarn  to  the  right  through  vineyards  and  past  some  cottages.  We  then 
pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee  of  10-15  c),  and  finally 
(6  min.)  turn  to  the  left  for  the  upper  fall  (p.  80). 

Two  caniage-roads  lead  from'Terni  to  the  waterfalls.  The  New 
Road  (4Y2  M.) ,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera ,  and  flanked 
with  poplars,  leaves  the  town  near  the  railway-station  at  the  Piazza 
Cornelio  Tacito,  crosses  the  brook  Serra,  and  traverses  the  plain  in 
a  straight  direction.  On  the  right  rises  a  government  manufactory 
of  weapons ;  on  the  left  an  armour-plate  factory.  We  now  approach 
the  stream,  the  valley  of  which  contracts.  On  each  side  tower  lofty 
rocks,  with  slopes  clad  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  straight  in 
front  appear  the  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  Monte  Sant'  Angelo.  —  The 
picturesque  Old  Road  is  reached  from  the  piazza  at  Terni  by  passing 
the  Albergo  Europa  and  descending  the  Strada  Garibaldi  to  the  left. 
We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti  and  Aquila  road,  which  crosses  the  Nera 
just  outside  the  gate,  traversing  gardens  and  olive-plantations.  After 
2  M.  a  broad  road  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera, 
while  the  highroad  ascends  gradually  to  the  right.  The  former 
descends  in  windings  past  the  village  of  Papigno ,  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  isolated  rock,  (8/4  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  vUla  of  Count  Castelli-Graziani,  reaches  the 
new  road  mentioned  above  (1-1 1/4  M.  to  the  falls). 

The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  (which  here  empties  itself 
into  the  Nera),  called  the  "^Cascate  delle  Marmore,  are  about 
650  ft.  in  height,  and  have  few  rivals  in  Europe  in  beauty  of  situ- 
ation and  volume  of  water.  The  rivulet  is  precipitated  from  the 
height  in  three  leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and  190  ft.  respectively, 
the  water  falling  perpendicularly  at  some  places,  and  at  others 
dashing  furiously  over  rocks.  The  spray  of  the  falls  is  seen  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  Velino  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  that  its  deposit  con- 
tinually raises  its  bed^  and  the  plain  of  Eieti  (1400  ft.)  is  therefore 
frequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  In  ancient  times  Manius 
Curius  Dentatus  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  (B.C.  271),  which,  though  altered,  is  to  this  day  in  use. 
The  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  however,  rendered  new  measures 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  Two  other  channels  were  afterwards 
excavated,  the  Cava  JReatina  or  Oregoriana  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  (p.  50) 
in  14!^,  and  the  Cava  Paolina  by  PaulIII.  in  1546 ;  these,  however,  prov- 
ing unserviceable,  Clement  VIII.  re-opened  the  original  'emissariunf  of 
Dentatus  in  1598.    But  new  works  are  still  from  lime  to  \aixi&  Tv^^^%%«.-t^ . 

The  Attest  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  iTOm  tVfe  we^  T<i^^ 
and  from  the  following  points.     Before    leacMiv^  tVft  taS\^a»  ^  ^'^ 
asr  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left ,  leading  iiv  \0  mMv.  ^.Q  ^^ 
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leads  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo  (7946  ft.)  uid  p'  j    to 

Ainntrice  ( birthplace  of  Cola  dWmatrice,  the  painter),  Mdnttr^.^  .^rj 

>Vm  Vittorino,  to  ^7M»7a  (see  Baedeker's  SoiUhem  Iua§).    Oxr  -  '°  ^^  l 

to  the.  N.E.,  thn)uj,'h  the  line  valley  of  the  TVon^,  tof^"  d    waW^ 

della  Posta,  beyond  the  village j  post- omnibus  to  >  a     ire  ^^ 

4  hrs.,  H»artiu4   at  4  a.m.,  returning  »t  13^  p.m.  ^.'     --kjeh 

Aniiifts'intn^  a  summer-resort  with  warm  snlphor-sv  V."*    ^ 

Tlie  valli'.y  expands.  —  40M.  AkoU  Pktno^  see  ns  of  the  ve- 

The  Kailway  now  ascends  for  8/4  h  fuU  in  winter 

(2230  ft.)  on  Monte  Somma  (4040  ft  ^th  a  fine  view  of 

tunnel,  it  descends  rapidly  tU  (5^  '^s  are  occasionally 

rui'ky  gorge.  -jecting  rock,  afford- 

^,,.,  „   _      .  .  he  valley  of  the  Nera. 

.K    2?/2^.Tenii.-Tli6tow  follow  the  path  at  the 

the  Piazza  Vittorio  Bmannele  ^  i       •  Ui.         j  *«  . 

Hotel.   •EuBOPA  ft  IHOHT  ''i®  r^g'^tj  *"<!  come  to  a 

and  restaurant,  R.,   L.,  4  ili'-.h  we  pass  (10-15  c). 

TacUo''S^*Fafc»'^SSS.  '''■^'  "^  ^  ™^^-  *^®  '°*^  *®  ^^®*^ 

ro^oms  if  desired).  —  ^  anlsman's  cabin  No.  216.   The  station 

Post  Ofitioi,  >  ^  ^^en  to  the  left. 
ffelicCs,  Via  Nuov  ^,./^  excursion  may  be  made  by  following  the  road 
3  pers.  9fr.,  '  » 'lV''it  crossing  the  railway),  which  in  a  few  min. 
re8pecttTely'*^,yj;"/<r/'*''|,ank  of  the  Velino.  In  less  than  1/2  ^r*  we  reach 
nnneeean-  J^ff^/ig^  ^^  Piediluco  (40S  acres),  where  the  road  forks. 
the^CT  *"  iJ^t't'^M  the  right  leads  to  the  railway-station  of  Piediluco 
for  sf  Jifu^n^^jig  the  main  roail  follows  the  bank  of  the  lake  to  the 
^'''^     /*Vi  ^*iS«g®  ^^  Piediluco  (tolerable  inn),  with  its  ruined  castle 

*        RAILWAY  TO  OiiTE  intetsects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera.    To 

^^ton  the  hill  lies  Cesi,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Terni,  to  the  right 

*** jjsan  Gemini  and  Todi  road  (p.  66),  with  remains  of  ancient 

icfOflftl  v^alls  and  interesting  subterranean  grottoes.    To  the  left, 


SI/2M.  Nami  (^Angelo,  fair,  with  electric  light  and  view  from 

the  back-windows),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Namia  (originally  Nequi- 

ffunOi  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Pope  John  XIII.  (965-72), 

god  Erasmus  of  Narni,  surnamed  Oattamelata,  the  well-known  *con- 

dottiere'  of  the  Iftth  century.  Pop.  2900.  It  is  picturesquely  situated, 

«/4  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  lofty  rock  (1190  ft.)  on  the  Nar^  now 

Nera ,   at  the  point  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 

ravine  to  the  Tiber  (omn.  up  75,  down  50  c).     The  old  castle  is 

now  a  prison.  —  The  Cathedral,   erci'ted  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  a 

vestibule  of  1497,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop 

(369),   is  architecturally  interesting.   —   The  Town  Holly  on  the 

facade  oC  which  are  14th  cent,  sculpture?,  contains  a  Coronation  of 

Mary  by  Ohirtandajo,  spoiled  by  retouching.    The  garden  of  the 

*-htirch  of  /San  Bernardo  affords  a  goo(V  vic'^  0^  l\\ft  n^Wc^  ^IW^CkNera 

*nd  of  the  abbey  of  Santiago  o\\  t\ie  iaT\\vei\>a.wV. 

I'roM  Narni  to  Perugia  via  Todi,  aee  p.  Gfe. 
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Prom  Kami  a  road  leads  to  the  K.W.  to  the  (6  M.)  venerable  and 
^ly  situated  Umbrian  mountain- town  of  Amelia,  Lat.  Atneria  (1390  ft.; 
outside  the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Roscio  Amc- 
\  with  admirably  preserved  Cyclopean  walls  and  other  antiquities. 

'\:^  6  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Nera,  and 

^  lose  to  the  so-called  Bridge  of  Augustus  (on  the  left),  which 

"^  the  river  immediately  below  Narnl  in  three  huge  arches, 

^        '  .  Ted  to  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113),  leading  to   Bevagna 

e  arch  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  still  stands, 

^  ^             •)  others  only  the  piers  remain. 

•  ^  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  with  its 
'^    ^  »              tions  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon- 

*  %   ,  >  -iugh  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  influx  of  the 

•^  '■*  'her^  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 

of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  — 
.o  {•'Rail.  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  fromChiusi 
.„  ^^see  p.  88). 

11.    From  Florence  to  Eome  vi&  (Arezzo)  Terontola 
and  Chinsi. 

196  M.  Bailwat.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Florence  to  Bome. 
Express  in  574-8  hrs.  (fares  39  fr.  30,  27  fr.  50  c,  ^  comp.  p.  xiv);  ordinary 
tnJn  in  12  hrs.  (fares  35  fr.  75  c,  25  fr.,  16  fr.  10  c);  no  change  of  carriages. 
—  The  digression  from  Orte  (p.  H8)  to  the  beautiful  waterfalls  of  Temi 
p.  79)  is  recommended  to  all  who  have  sufficient  time. 

From  i^ofenc«  to  Terontola^  76  M.,  see  pp.  41 -oO.  The  main 
line  to  Rome  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  branch-line  to  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi ,  and  Foligno,  and  at  first  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiitsimene  Lake  (oomp.  p.  50). 

82  M.  Castiglione  del  Logo,  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
extending  into  the  lake,  possesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the  Duchi  della 
Comia,  built  hy  Galeazzo  Alessi. 

86VaM.  ParUeale,  a  small  place  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  sUtion, 
with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its  churches  by  Perugino  and  his  school. 
— The  line  takes  a  W.  direction  and  joins  the  line  from  Siena  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  (K.  6). 

98^/)  M.  Chinii.  —  The  Railway  Station  (*lUttauraiU)  is  about 
iVs  M.  from  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  'Posto'  (seat  in  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  ^posti'  IV2  fr. 

Hotels.  CoBONA,  outside  the  Porta  San  Pietro,  R.  &  L.  1V2-2,  B.  s/4, 
d^.  3,  D.  2Vt  fr.  incl.  wine,  clean ;  Italia,  Poosbnna,  Etuuria,  all  near  the 
station. 

The  custodian  of  the  Etbuscan  Antiquities  and  the  museum  is  Giuseppe 
OiometH.    The  best  guide  to  the  tombs  is  Oresie  Mignoni.    The  road  to  the 
tombs  is  very  muddv  in  wet  weather.  —  Travellers  are  cautloxi.^^  ^^Ts:va%\ 
miUng  purchases  of  Etruscan  antiquities  at  CShiuai,  aa  ^'ojiMv^VN^^^^  Vt<^i&- 
Birascan  iomhs  sre  largely  manufactured  here. 

.     CSAi^C820ft, ;  1800  inhab.),  the  ancient  Clwium,  ^^^  ^^  ^«^ 
^^^^^CAMi  capitala,  frequently  mentioned  Vn  tYie  ^^x»  ^^V»a^ 
luir  u.  iBth  Edition.  ^ 
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Rome  and  as  theheadquaiteisofPorsenna,  was  fearfully  deTastated  by 
malaria  in  the  middle  ages;  but  under  the  grand-dukes  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  the  Yal  di  Ghiana  was  gradually  drained,  and  the  town 
recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  are  medisval ;  &  few  re- 
lics of  those  of  the  Etruscan  period  are  traceable  near  the  cathedral, 
outside  the  Porta  deUe  Torri,  A  walk  thence  round  the  town  to 
the  Porta  Romana,  also  called  Porta  di  San  Pietro,  affords  pleasing 
views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Ghiana  Valley,  Cittk  della  Pieve,  the 
mountains  of  Getona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Ghiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  the  latter  town  itself.  Under  the  town  extends  a  labyr- 
inth of  subterranean  passages  (inaccessible),  the  precise  object  of 
which  is  unknown ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  excelled  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  were  even  in  advance  of  many  modern  nations. 

The  interesting  Mubeo  Etbusoo  (adm.  V2^''0  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  objects  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  around  Ghiusi, 
such  as  vases  (including  several  curious  polychrome  urns),  dishes, 
bronzes,  mirrors,  sarcophagi,  and  especially  cinerary  urns,  chiefly  of 
terracotta,  with  a  few  of  alabaster  and  travertine. 

The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Mustiola  (recently  restored)  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  fragments  of  ancient  buildings ;  the  eighteen  columns 
of  unequal  thickness  in  the  interior,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Mustiola 
are  derived  firom  a  similar  source.  The  sacristy  contains  a  nusB- 
book  Illuminated  with  admirable  miniatures  of  the  l&th  cent., 
chiefly  by  artists  of  the  Sienese  school.  The  walls  of  the  arcades  in 
the  cathedra]  square  bear  numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  great  attraction  of  Ghiusi  are  the  *Etru80an  Tombs  (guide, 
see  p.  81),  situated  in  isolated  hills  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  to  the  N.E.  the  Deposiio  dd 
Oranducaj  3  M.  (private  property ;  fee  Yg-l  &•)  5  near  it  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  Deposito  della  Scimmia,  with  paintings  repre- 
senting gladiatorial  combats.  The  Deposito  del  Poggio  Oa^eiUj 
which  is  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  be  the  Mausolewn  of 
Porsenna  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Varro,  is  3  M.  distant  and  much 
dilapidated.  To  the  N.W.,  the  Deposito  delle  Monache,  2M. ;  then, 
to  the  S.E.,  the  Deposito  del  CoUe,  with  mural  paintings,  1  M. 
from  the  town.  Near  Santa  Caterina,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are 
small  catacombs  of  the  early  -  Ghristian  period,  and  near  them  a 
Roman  tomb. 

About  31/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Ghiusi  lies  the  little  town  of  Sarteano 
(about  1970  ft.),  above  which  rises  an  ancient  castle.  The  VUla  BargagU 
contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  admission  is  courteously  granted. 

A  diligence  runs  from  the  Ghiusi  station  in  1  hr.  to  the  (6  M-.)  loftily 

situated  town  of  Oittk  della  Fieve  (16G5  ft.),  with  2300  Inhab.,  the  birth- 

place  ofPietro  Vanucd  (1446-1524),  eutnamed  Ftvuqino  after  Pentgla,  whiek 

waa  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  (com^.  p.bT^.    1\ife  \»Nr&  v^^MMsseT- 

eral  of  hia  picturee,    but  they   are  wor^La   oi  \iV^  \«X«t  "^^^tA^  \ivi£n 

painted  And  cbieQy  done  by  his  pupils,  &a  Vb.ft  Tn»A\et  ^.^-^^x^djCIes  ^«kbA 

A/^  native   place   not    capable  of   appreclaUu^  woxVa  oi  *.  Tasst^  -aww—*^ 
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4n  Adoration  of  the  Blagi,  one  of  tba  largeat  pictures  by  PerueiiiQ^  two 
lettera  of  the  artist  from  Pcnigi»  (1504)  are  abown  with  regard  to  llicj 
price  of  this  ffeflco^  reducHog  it  from  200  to  75  ilue&ta.  —  In  tbe  Gathedrftl 
titit«]fior  moilflmlsed)  la  the  Baptism  of  Cbriet  (flpst  chapel  to  thfi  left% 
And  Id  tho  choir  a  Madonus.  with  SS,  Peter,  Psul,  GerVMina^  Hkod  P?ota- 
vliiSv  1513.  The  picture  of  St^  Aotony  with  St,  Panlaa  Eremita  &»d  St.  Sfar- 
cellus  tn  SanV  AgosUao^  belonged  onpoall;  to  the  cbnrcb  of  AhnV  An- 
tonio. AHl  thaae  pictnrta  are  by  Perupno.  —  Ontsjile  the  Orrieto  gato  ift  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dH  Btrvi^  containing  remaio^  of  *  Cmfiifliicn  by 
Perajgino,  dating  (torn  1517k 

Th(^  rond  loading  from  CUta  della  Pie^e  to  an  E.  direction  to  Perngia 
[31  M.)  was  foi-metJy  mueb  ff&inented. 

About  TVs  M*  to  the  B.W.  of  Chiusi  (carriage  in  I'/i  hr.>i  and  at  ttifl 
same  dSistFinGe  to  the  W.  qf  CiUk  detla  Pieve,  lie^  the  amall  tQWa  of 
Qel^TiA)  comD'^aoded  by  a  mediaeval  castle.  The  Palatto  Terfosi  eotitaios 
a  anialJ  eolluction  of  antlqultlGs  foond  in  the  nfii|hboarbood  (visitor?  gen- 
.^ifaJJy  admitted  on  presenting  tbeir  cards) ,  Aiich  aa  handspizie  polj- 
chrome  and  richly  gilded  umi^  \  aa  {;lephant'$  iu»\  with  archaic  reHefu 
f^om  the  Odyaseyv  etc^  —  Fieturegque  grounds  at  the  biJtsk  of  the  paJ&eei. 

Ttie  Rail'way  deaoeiids  tlie  Chlana  valley.  104  M*  FieuUt ;  the 
village  J  2^2  M.  distant,  lies  on  a  hlJl  to  the  left.  112M,  Allerma. 
Near  Orvieto  the  Chlana  falls  into  the  PagtiOj  a  turbiileiit  tributary 
of  tha  Tlbor.  The  tOi\k  here  ia  tertiary  aandatone,  while  at  Orvieto 
the  voleanic  district  begins,  of  which  the  central  point  t&  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  [p.  87). 

118 1/2  M.  Stal,  Oti>ido  (440  ft,;  Rail,  ReaUurant),  at  the  haao 
of  the  hill  fl  ecu  pied  hy  the  town,  to  which  a  cable -tram  way  (F^fii- 
eolare;  5  min. ;  30  c),  620  yds-  in  length,  aBE^ends  at  a  gradient  of 
27  :  IQO,  passing  through  a  ttinnel  under  the  Fortezza.  Hotel-oroni- 
hiiBea  wait  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cable -tram  way. 


Orvieto,  —  Hotel*.  'Grj^nd  lloTEJr  delle  Bells  Aati,  Corao  Cavour, 
R.  £W5,  B,  li/i,  ddi.  3j  D.  5  fr.^  both  iacL  wine;  At*,  To^Di  &  AgPiLA 
BiANCA.  Via  Garibaldi)  bebidd  the  Palaiiza  del  Comuoe,  K,,  L,,  4c  A.  1^/^-3, 
B.  i,  ddj.  St  D,  4  (both  lecl.  wlna),  omo.  73  f^M  ^^^^  apoken  of;  Itai^ia, 
Yia  del  Popnlo  5,  Alb.  £  T£Aif7oaL4  Cu^^Liu^  Fiazita  CortiQlio  1^  nt  buth 

Bite  the  cathedral^  elean,  E.  IVs  f^*  —  ^/^  iu  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emaunele, 
Tbe   Wine  of  Orvt&to  is  eeteenacd  bo  lb  here  and  at  Rome. 
Pttotoffr^pAa  sold  by  Armoulj  near  the  Oatbcdral. 

Orvieto  (1166  ft,  ^  7300  inhab,),  a  email  town  and  episcopal  res- 
idence^ on   an  isolated  tufa  rock,  occupies  the  aite  of  Voltiniif  one 
of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan  Leagae.  VolBlnii^  after  varioua 
vicifisitudes  was  taken  and  deitroyed  in  B,C.  264  by  the  Romana^ 
who  ftie  flaid  to  have  carried  off  20CK}  statues.    The  wealth  of  the 
aucient  town  has  been  provi^d  hy  the  discovery  of  numerous  ^ases^ 
triniets,  and  statues*    A  new  town,  the  Vrhibenlum  of  Procopiusj 
arose  on  the  site,   and  was  called    Pr&s  Vetm  In  the  8th  eent, 
whence  ia  derived  its  modern  name-    In  the  middle  ft.^&'i  \\,  ^^j&  ^ 
great  stronghold  of  the  Guelp hs,  and  often  atSoided  lelu^^^i  \^  ^«^ 
pep&s^    About  4-5  hrs.  is  flu^cient  for  \  b^Sty  \\l^t  to  l^&\Krwn^- 
Ftom  the  K  eiitrgnce  to  the  town,  wliere  t\ve  t&iiBA^^a  ^^  ^^ 
c&IfM-tTswwAy  is  situated^  gaar  the  old.  caatLe  mentioti^^  ^  ^  •  ^^1_ 
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Tims  the  CofsoCavour^  the  principal  itrfiot  of  Orvloto.    Two  med^ 
It^val  towers  riao  in  this  street  ^  opposite  tlie  first  is  the  Via  del  Duo 
uiOt  leading  stT^ight  to  the  Piazza  Saot^  Maria  with  the  far-faiuad  - 

**Cathedral  [Pi.  1],  a  magTiiflcent  example  of  the  Italian  Gothii| 
gtyle,  and  one  of  the  most  iiiterestlBg  edIilGce  Iti  Italy,  foQtided  : 
consequence  of  the  ^Miracle  of  Bolsena'  [tomp,p.  87).  The  huildinj 
was  began  ahont  l'J85,  perhaps  by  Amolfo  di  CamhiOj  and  tlli 
work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1509  Bishop  Gnldo  di  Farnesi 
was  able  to  read  the  first  maas  in  the  church,  it  consists  of  a  naval 
and  aisles^  with  tran&ept  and  rei^tangnjar  ehoir.  It  is  1 14Yg  yd 
long  and  36  yds.  wide^  and  like  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Si<*n^ 
IB  con^trnoted  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  stone,  T)u|fl 
cathedral ,  tike  those  in  other  towng,  onr«  constltnCed  a  great  ajren 
for  the  display  of  artistic  skill.  The  guardians  of  the  building  wefl 
unwearied  in  providing  for  its  ornamentation,  and  like  the  curatoif 
of  modern  mueeums  who  are  ^edous  to  secure  works  by  the  besj 
artists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Jid 
masters  of  the  day  for  the  ambellishinont  of  their  church* 

The  *Fa9ade,  with  its  three  gables^  ^4  y^^-  wide  and  160  ft, 
high  f  U  gorgeously  enriched  with  sculptures  and  (freely  restored) 
mosaiesj  and  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  'polychrome' 
monumefvt  in  esistauce.  Though  it  Tvas  begun  in  1  BIO  under  the 
supervision  and  according  to  tht^  plans  of  Lorenzo  Maitani  of  Si^na, 
its  upper  part  was  not  finished  until  the  IBtli  <^entury. 

Ttie  excGUent  Bab-Haliefs  od  tbB  lower  parts  of  tLe  mllar&f  whlcb  ia 
Many  respects  arc  characteristic  of  thfl  tr&ndtlDnal  style  pTeceding  tbe 
Eonaiaaancc,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  TestamcTit;  lat  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Crentton  down  to  Tubal  CaSa^  2iid,  AbrabEkm,  f^> 
nealogy  of  the  YlrgiDt  3rd^  History  of  Christ  and  Mary  ^  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  &mi  Ecll^  aboye  are  the  hronze  cmblflma  of  thfi  EvangeliEitSp 
hj  Lor^  MaitftnL  Above  the  principal  portal^  &  Hadonna  under  a  c&nopy, 
in  marble^  by  Andrea  Pitctn&*  Ont  the  nmrgin  of  the  large  square  pane]^ 
ia  the  c6ntT&  of  whicli  U  a  ro3e-w|ndow ,  are  small  iroafble  statues  of 
prophets  and  (above)  Apostles,  by  Ra.^aeUo  da  Mf-aidnps  tl&80  et  seq.}. 

Above  the  doors  5,nd  in  the  three  pointed  gabies  are  Mobaius  oh  a 
t;o]den  ground ,  of  varioqa  periads  fli-lOtb  cent.) ;  Annunciation,  Knp- 
tialfl  of  the  Virgin,  Baptism  of  Christ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin^  the 
lai^t]  the  principal  pictnre,  is  the  highest- 

The  interior  liiLs  Tect^ntly  heen  iidmirably  restored.  It  is  eonstructed, 
like  that  of  thn  Sienii  cathedral i.  of  alternate  layers  of  dark  aeiiI  lig^l 
stone  (blak^k  basblt  and  grevi^h-yellow  Umest-one  from  the  vicinity).  Lhi 
each  side  fonr  columns  and  two  pillars  separate  tbc  nave,  which  \a  IBt  ft. 
in  height,  from  the  lower  aitilea.  Ahove  the  round- arched  arcades  is  a 
galJt'ry  adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  windows  are  pointed,  and  tlw 
npp(tr  parts  £llcd  with  stained  glass.  Tbe  vig^ble  frame-wurk  of  the  rtK)f 
ivftfl  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

In  the  haFT  Aiblb^   Madonna  and  Et.  Catharine,  a  freaco  \ty  Oentile  4* 

FfibHano  (1426^  much  damaged).    Before  this  stands  a  fine  marhle  font^  ibe 

luwer  part  by   Luca   d(  Giavctnni  (iS'OOj,  the  upper  by  Sana  di  AfaiU^  tl4(J^> 

—  In  ihe  TiAVSj  Ut  the  right,  a  line  marhle  holy  water  basin  by  Ant^  Fa^ 

rf^M  (p,  2^}.    —  Jn    the   ChoiKi   fTeacc)^&  from  Uvc  life   of   the  Virgin  by 

l^i^o/i^^  dk'  J¥eu  dVtarin  and  Pietro  di  PunciQ.    "B-^  ^X^ft  t\'^>-^\t!s.t  ^^yiu.  both 

sid&sjj    the  ilnnunzjata  by   Moi:cki.    Qn  eac\^  &i4fe  \»  *^  iVvisrt  \s^  l^aiivinw->i£l 

-^  Veronit,  with  rclieJa  in   marld«  \>y  Uot<vti  cna\\k5i\ftl^,N\iA\4Mvmft\TfcM\v 

^e  rigiit,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
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Siffh(fraMept.  The  **CAPi"fiLLiL  Nbova  (beat  light  In  Ihe  morriiii|rX  coti- 
t&ining  A  mlracLiIuuj;  im^e  of  the  VirgLn  f  J/i3i^a^fl(»  di  ^ian  jBH^oj,  occupies 
an  {nipurtacLt  jjage  in  the  imiiEils  nf  ItaSmn  art,  Don  FraneesGO  di  Baton u, 
tha  »a  pert  u  tend  en  t  nf  the  oithedral'raoAakSf  b&ving  he^rd  th&t  the  ^fftmoas 
paintieiT  *nd  monk"  Frft  Anff^lho  dn  FUti^{«  vths  not  engaged  daring  the  !iiimzQ«r 
I  In  Biome  (wkere  he  had  bet^n  wotklti^  at  the  VaticAn]^  invited  him  to 
Orvleto,  and  eeeured  his  aervlceji  for  the  decofalion  of  the  fihapel.  In  1417 
Fra  Angelico  aceynJingly  worked  here,  but  for  three  months  only,  during 
which  time  he  executed  two  pane  3  a  of  the  van  J  ting  aba  re  the  atkar 
reprfii^eHtiDg  Christ  in  the  glory  afi  Jud^e^  and  prophets  to  the  right,  '^th 
thing  mora  wa^  Aima  Ull  14110-1505,  when  tha  woric  wa.<i  cob  tinned  and  com- 
pkted  by  IfUea  Sifffioreili,  Theeo  paiDtings  ar^  the  chi«f  attraction  heri'. 
The  first  fre.sco  t<i  the  left  of  the  entrance  show^  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
ehrist^  who  ia  represented  in  the  foregronnd,  prt^aching  ^  tho  two  devout 
Q^rQ»T  in  the  cumiar  to  the  ieft,,  are  fl^ald  to  he  portraits  af  dlgnorelli  and 
Fra  Angelico,  The  wa-ll  on  the  side  by  which  we  entur  han  been  skilfully 
CO  leered  with  r^preseatations  of  tbo  symbola  of  Uie  Sun  and  Moon  and  the 
Death  of  tlie  Two  Witrteasts*  —  Next  In  order  are  the  Eesurreclion  of 
thte  Be^d  aqd  the  Punishment  of  the  OoQdemned;  theHf  on  the  wall  of  the 
^Itair,  (right]  Dt^cent  into  tieJl^  and  (left)  Adceot  into  Beavenn  and  lastly, 
adjoining  the  flrat  picture,  Paradise.  — Eelow  these  are  medallions  of  pofcts 
pf  the  future  life^  flurtound^d  with  scenes  from  thfir  works-  tin  the 
ceiling:  Apo^tlea,  angds  with  thu  Inslrtiment^  Gt  the  Pasaiun^  patriarchij 
and  church-fathers^  virging  itnd  martyrs.  —  These  paintings  are  the  m<^ 
imporiant  work  produced  during  the  15th  century.  In  the  mastery  of  form^ 
in  the  huldnefl!}  of  motion  and  of  foreghortening,  and  in  the  acquaintance 
with  the  nnde^  Signorelli  U  by  no  means  unworthy  of  coinpariann  wUh 
BLichael  Angclo^  whu^  according  to  ¥asari}  borrowed  aevgral  motives  from 
'  thieae  works  for  hia  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sfjitine  Chapel.  —  SifftufrelU 
,,  nlso  completed  the  decor^^tion  of  the  vanltin^^  ajid  painted  the  Qne  Entomh- 
cnent  in  thp  niche  hehind  the  Pi  eta  of  Bcaim  {i&72), 

Oppoaite^  in  ih&Lefi  Tran^ptt  Is  the  Ca-ffbjula  okl  CoitroHAtK,  where, 

'        behind   the    prlncipul  aUar ,   is  a  canopy  of  marble  tno.'^aiCj  containing  a 

I        silver  reliqug.ry^   in  wbieh  Is   preserved   the   blood-stained  chalice-cloth 

{corporalel  connected  with  the  Miraete  of  BoL^ena  (p.  8Ty.     The  rcllqaaT^', 

I        executed  by  UgQlin^  di  MaeUrc  YiiH  of  Sien*  in  1337|  and  resembling  in  form 

I        the  facade  at  the  calhedral,  Is  about  k>h  ft-  broad,  2  ft,  hlgh^  and  440  lbs.  In 

'        weighL    The  Pa-tsion  and  the  *  Miracle'  are  represented  on  it  in  traujiparent 

I        enamel  f  1^  ia  exhibitiad  lo  the  public  on  OorpuA  ChrlstI  and  on  Haster 

Day  n  but  at  other  timea  it  is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  6iue]aco. 

I        Modernised  freacnes  of  the  'Miracle  of  DolsonA^  by  UgntinQ  4%   Frete   Ikfritj 

{135T-B4}-    Over  the  aUar  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  Lippo  M^mmi. 

Oppoait©  the   cathedral  la  the   0;'€m  ddDwomo  (Pi.  2;  0,  3). 
AdjoiijiTig  the  cathedral  on  the  HgTit,  hehind,  are  the  Fcilat&o  Ves~ 
covUe  (1*264]  and,  more  in  front,  the  ^ 
I  Palazzo  tjet  Papt  or  Paiat%o  SoU(mo  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  foundttd  by 

1  Pope  Botiiface  VIU.  in  1296^  and  recently  restored.  The  large  hall 
'  In  the  latter  now  contains  thti  Mu^eo  Miinictpcde  {open  daily]  5  tickets 
I  f  V2  ^^0  ^^  obtained  at  Aimoni's  pbotogiaph-shop  (p.  S3),  at  tho 
t       eorJEiei  of  the  Piazza  and  the  Tia  del  Duomo. 

EtaDsoAN   Collection^    Weapons,  hron^e^^    pottery,   etc.,   from   the 
Etru»c»n  HecropoHa  Cp-  S^J-    Pl^i  of  the  excavations^  Beconstructifm  of  an 
eaTly-KtruflCian   grave.     Arch i tec   tnral  omamenta   in   terracotta ^  from   4l 
Bom  an  temple«  the  remains  of  which   were   diBCO'^etfti.  Vn  »►  "ae™  ?bVt%.tV        _ 
near  the  (ilardino  PubhJiL'O^.  fl 

ME£ff.f-;rjL   W*mKS  vf  Atit  belonging  to  the  Opera  4fc\  Yi^a^rnQn    T^ie*«i    H 
imiii^e  Hsiues  of  the  ApoBUesi  by  Mb^ea.  Se&hn.  iVtti,  Giotjcwvai  d.t*  nolsj^^*^ 
siid  ofher^iiwo  dne  designs  ,>n  parchment  for  the  f^tB.4e>  ol  ^^^^^^^t.^Tviv 
(on^^pmhMbly  ibe  older^owUi^  only  ft  sine^*  g^^^e>  ^^^  ^  «^^^  ^"^^ 
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potn^  of  ft  wide  sphere  of  rolcanis  afentiy,  en  tending  sb  fiyr  &«  OrvifitOtiJ 
The  lake  bbOQudii  In  Hsb  (lii  vsls  hrn  mantioned  by  Dufite^  Poi'g^  kXtv«  ^)t^l 
but  tlie  b&Qkfi,  especinll;^  an  the  W«  slde^  rire  bloak  and  deserted^  owiikgl 
to  Ibe  tti&]lEi.riai.  wLkb  !s  not  e&flliv  dispersed  by  the  i^ind  from  tlie  coiir-| 
ilned  ba^ln  of  the  lake.  The  motioUiny  of  tb«i  satface  is  relieved  by  ' 
twa  pictnreflqiie  islatidfl  of  Btsentin^  (1134  ft.)  and  tbe  rocky 
(L296  ft.).  On  Ibe  lalter  AinaU^unLLiiL,  Queen  of  tim  tioOis,  tbe 
daog titer  bf  Tb«odoric  tbe  GreaL^  wiia  imprlsoued  tn  5ii4,  and  i 
strangled  wbUfl!  bathing^  by  order  of  ber  coiisiq  Theodatn;?,  wbom  fktl 
bM  eJevated  to  tbe  rank  of  co-re|;ent.  Thecburtb  In  the  island  of  Biseil'l 
tins,  was  erected  b>^  tbe  Fa^mese  family  and  eisbellisbed  bf  tbe  C&tt4CcL| 
It   contains  the  relic-fl  of  St^  ChnstiDi.  1 

From  Bo  I  sen  a  tbe  ro&d  leads  towards  tbe  fi.,   at  frrst  on  the  bank  off 
the  ];vke,  tben  partly  by  n.  steep  ascent,  to  (T^/s  M.)  Jffliifi/fljeAAd  (p.  91). 


Maritmmm 


{tfterwardtl 


The  Railtvat  raoK  Obtieto  to  Ortb  and  Kov£  now  travei^ei 

the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tiber ^  tlie  broad,  atoDjr  hed  of  which  beuil 

traces  of  nil m ero u s  i n ii nd atlo n s .  Two  tan iJ els ,  To  the  left  li es  BaicM,  i 

126  M.  r^^fii^i/on^  r^vdrmo.   The  river  is  croased.  130  M,  i4£piono*] 

13G  M.  Attigliitno  (* Buffet),  the  jtmf^iou  for  Viterboj  p.  91, 

1391/2  ]^'  lia'mano  Tenerino^  f^n  a  hiU  to  the  right. 

The  fiKLall  Luke  0/  Ba xiano^  formeply  Lacus  Vadimanii^  ddw  dried  npiJ 
Is  famdnsi  In  iLnc:ieptf,lii-Ht^ry  as  the-  scene  nf  the  great  vdclorLes  of  tbe  Rchl 
^naiis  Qver  the  Etrujcans^  B.C.  309  and  !^,  PJ[ny  the  Youoger  (Kp.  viiL  I 
2t}}  baa  deacriljed  the  lake  with  its  ^floating  iaUnd5^  —  About  3  M*  farthfltl 
tu  the  NrW.  ia  Bo^i^jrMQ^  pictureaquely  nitiiated  on  a  precipitona  rock,  neAf  I 
the  ancient  FiAimmriium,  where  rk tensive  ^jccavaltona  hnTe  heen  made- 

The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels  j  and  skirts  the  rightl 
bank  of  the  Tiber. 

]  44  M.  Of't©  f*Rail.  Rtstmirant),  where  the  rdlway  from  FolignttJ 
fPentgla  and  Ant^ouai  R,  !0)  unites  wHh  the  main  line.  The  high*! 
lying  town,  abont  2  M.  to  the  N,j  is  the  ancient  flbrfa,  but  present!  j 
no  object  of  interest  beyond  Its  {Situation.   Pop.  2900, 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  right  bailie  [ 
The  lofty  and  indented  ridge  of  Mount  SonwU  (p.  89)  hecoraetl 
visible,  at  first  to  the  leftj  then  to  the  right.  To  the  left^  on  thil 
other  side  of  the  river^  lie  San  Viio  and  Otticoti,  the  latter  a  stnaU  j 
place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ottieulum^l 
where  numerous  antiquities  (p.  3S8|  etc»}j  have  been  excavated.  ^J 
150  M.  GdUen.  Farther  on,  high  abore  the  left  bank,  is  the  BH 
town  of  MapUfino, 

153  M.  Civith  Caslellan^x  Eiationf  sittiated  near  Borgheito  ^  witKJ 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the  right.  To  the  left  i a  the  Ponte  J 
Felice  (^see  below). 

Tbe  foil ci wing  i^  an  at tr active  day*s  excursion.  From  the  itab'on  fcarfvl 
to  CalVi  Id  3  br.<i,}  we  prncced  to  the  N J5.  by  the  tUHcoU  (s&e  above)  aiilj 
IfamS  (p.  90}  poad.  This  crosses  the  Tiher  by  the  handsome  Ponte  Feiitt^i 
fortnei-ly  of  great  importance  for  the  trafrtc  "between  Eome  and  the  N.R.  I 
pftjTincefl;  it  wai  bmlt  by  Ausustus  f'>r  the  Via  FlaMi]it&  (p.  113)  and  re  1 
f'fjiiifiriHitcd  Uv  LSjxfti^  V.  In  158^.  Aftet  2  HI.  a  road,  divef|ring  to  the  ri[:h|)  1 
leads  la  (S  M.)  Mfigliano  SaHnQ  (71^8  fl)  a^id  ^\Q  ^.^  CtAt^  (V^SSi  S\.>.  \tam  1 
Vatri  W0  ascfifid  (with  guide)  to  (2  bra.>  VW  tft^i  CilTtwiV^  T^fla'^MMaMW* 
(SHTOn.^  fhiipi*!}^  n  flne  point  of  vitjw.  Ttieiicfe  ^e  a^*t«^*L  n\^  ^\iie  tiA- 
^nt  <!/■  /^  jS'pe^  irtm^Ls.}  and  m€^  to  (.Ik^fi  \iJ&>>  J!ia"t.4  ^.  ^"t^    ^i^*^  ^^au* 
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point,  of  tliB  descent  is  llic  lavin.^  of  Vaieiano.    Wc  rmch   tha  aboTe-tn^ii* 
tioned  fuiid  aliout  Q',':^  M^  ironi  NjirnU  Jt  Giitei^  the  town  below  the  cattle 

The  station  of  Glvitl  Cji^tellansi  lies  abDnt  5  M.  from  tlie  town 
(carriages  at  the  station).  A  bridgfij  erected  by  Clement  XI.  in  I712j 
Carrie's  tlie  road  into  the  to'wn  across  a  Tavine^  120  ft*  in  deptb, 

Civitk  CajteUana  [475  ft. ;  Alh.  Naiaiutei,  good  caidne),  with 
4300  inbab.j  la  pfcturesquoiy  sEtiiated  &00  ft  above  tbn  sea,  near  tha 
^te  of  Faleriif  the  iown  of  the  Falhti^  Mi  important  oentf  e  of  S. 
EtrnriaT  which  wsts  captured  by  Gamillus  in  B»  0.  390  and  destroyed 
lny  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  214.  The  inhabitants  were  Teinoved  to  the 
Roman  FaUrtum  Novum  (see  below),  a  much  less  strong  fortification, 
l>nt  they  retnmed  In  the  middle  ages  to  the  site  of  the  Drlgin«l 
town.  The  Caihtdral  of  Santa  Mana.  rebuilt  In  the  16th  eent., 
retains  a  handsome  portico  erected  (according  to  the  inscription) 
in  r210,  t)y  LauTintius  Romanus,  Ms  son  JacobuAj  and  his  grand- 
son Co$7naa'  the  bust  in  me  sale  of  Oh  rig  t  over  the  doot  to  the  ri^bt 
is  by  Jacobus*  A  flight  of  etepa  leads  from  the  Mgh-altar  to  a 
cliapel  on  tlie  left  with  two  tablets  of  rich  Cosmnto  ^otk.  Some  of 
the  coiunma  in  the  crypt  are  ancif^nt.  —  The  Citadel^  erected  by 
Ate:sander  VL  in  !600  from  a  ileeij^n  by  AnL  da  Sang  alio  the  Eid€r\ 
was  enlarged  by  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X*  In  the  deep  ravines  by 
T^'hich  the  town  is  enclosed  and  at  other  points  in  the  viclnitVj  a 
few  fragments  of  ancient  walig  and  niimerons  Ktnisc^n  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock  are  preserved.  —  At  the  highest  point  of  the  trjwn 
district,  in  the  Don  trad  a  Lo  ScasaCo ,  the  remains  of  an  Ettuscan 
TtmpU  were  discovered  in  1887^  while  another^  known  as  the 
Tempfe  of  Juno  Ou'triiia,  was  found  in  the  Contrada  Celle,  the  val- 
ley to  the  N^E.  of  the  town. 

An  intc^reaUne^  oKcursina  may  be  made  to  the  ruiaft  df  Falerii  (now 
proDtmnced  Filkri},  about  SVs  M.  to  tha  l^.W.  of  Givitsi  Castellana  by  tliu 
iLi^hroad.  A  gh^^rter  route  (about  3  M.)  p^^se^  numerciiig  rock-lombs.  The 
tCFWM  of  Fateriftm  iVottiw  r>r  Coii^nfa  Jttnojtiay  founded  by  the  tioouans  about 
240  in  the  placa  of  the  destroyeil  Etruscan  town  ^  was  nearly  in  the  fr>rm 
of  a  tTiaufikj  IVn  M.  id  clrcQmfeffluce  \  the  well  pr(jfler^*ed  walls  are  protect- 
ed by  square  towers  and  penetrated  by  gat^^a^  of  wlilcb  the  Foria  di  Qiove 
on  tie  W.^  and  the  /"oria  del  Bom^  on  tbe  S.E,  are  worthy  of  a  visit, 
l^ear  tlia  lattn  are  the  theatre  (of  Euruan  constructioii),  llie  piscina^  (and 
wh»t  ii  r«fArded  a!i  the  forum ^  at  tbe  back  of  Lhe  theatre.  At  the  Farta 
di  Glove  1  within  the  waJIa^  is  the  Interefitini  ruin  of  the  Aitbadia  di  Santa 
Maria^  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nhve^  antique  coluttins.  The  adjoining 
building;  isontalng  Inacriptionfli  atatueA,  etc^  the  rejult  of  excavations  made 
lietre.    An  aniptijttieatfc  tias  also  been  dis^^overed. 

Civit&  Ca$ Leila D&  i&  a  starting-paint  for  tile  Boracte;  tbere  and  back 
about  T  hra.  A  good  road  (one-bor^e  curriiigii]  6-8  fr.,  in.  about  2  hrs.  t  an 
foot  31/2  brj,)  leads  to  SanC  Ore^it^  fuTmerly  called  Sun  Risi(i}Q  and  in  the 
lOtb  cent.  StmV  EdUtiOf  a  tillage  about  1  hr.  frnm  tbe  siutDmlt. 

SoractBf   nientiODed   hy  Hoi^e  (Carqi.   i>  9:    YideK  ut    aUoi  ^*X  "^"^^ 
candidum  Svracie}  andyif^il  (^n,  xIh.  7B5:    JSirmme  <ievm  iftivctv  fiuiViJi_^<i- 
raeiii  ApoHo).  Is  &  lintesione  ridgo,  descending  preclyito^aV^  tiu  ^loCsi  rV^^*^ 
extemh'itg  3-4  Jf.  froJU  N.W.  in   8,  E.,  and    cutmlnatlTife  \fi  ftes*fei:^  ^^^J*^ 

&^.  i^  ^ituMted  Sanr  Or^t0.    Leaving  thi  yiVlage  to  i\i^  *^^^^^  ^^^  *^  ^ 
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path  aacenda  gradaally  to  the  left,  and  in  s/4  hr.  reaehes  the  monasterf 
of  San  aUvuiro  (2120  ft.),  founded  in  746  by  Oarloman,  aon  of  Oharlee  Martel 
and  brother  of  Pepin.  The  central  and  highest  summit  (3266  ft),  with  the 
church  of  San  SiUftitro  and  a  small  disused  monastery,  may  now  D6  reached 
in  0<6  minutes.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of  Apollo  occupied  this  site. 
The  *View,  uninterrupted  in  every  direction,  embraces  sereral  inow-clad 
peaks  of  the  Central  Apennines,  the  Sabine,  Volscian,  and  Alban  Mt«.,  the 
Aoa  (to  the  W.),  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  and  the  Giminian  Forest  (to  the  N.). 
—  Wc  may  descend  from  Sant'  Create  to  (8  hrs.)  BUmiglkmo  (see  below), 
about  IVs  M.  before  which  we  are  ferried  across  the  Tiber  (10  c). 

The  Civit4  Cafltellana  road  next  leads  to  (7Vs  M.)  Nepi^  iinally  crossing 
tho  Rio  Falitco  by  means  of  a  handsome  viaduct.  A  more  direct  footpath 
(ni/sH.)  eroMos  the  Fouo  dtlV  Itokt  to  the  8.  and  then  follows  the  heights. 
About  31/s  M.  from  Civitli  Casteliana  this  latter  route  passes  the  Tillage  of 
Cattil  Sant"  Elia.  The  anciont  church  uf  SanC  Blia^  built  about  1000  on  the 
flitc  of  a  tomple  of  Diana  and  restored  by  Pius  IX.,  contains  rude  frescoes 
uf  the  Llth  cont.  and  is  now  pri-a**rvo«I  a»  a  'moiinmento  nasionale*  (keys 
kept  by  the  aindaco  and  by  the  Frati  del  Santaario,  above  the  church). 
The  footpath  joina  the  n^ad  at  the  entran<'e  to  the  town. 

Nepi  (CrivfUari'i  Inn;  another  in  the  piaxia),  with  7S0O  inh&b.,  the 
Ktnisrnn  Ntptf  or  N^pU^  aftorwania  CoUmUt  NepmiUy  is  now  an  episcopal 
aoat  uu<t  surrounded  by  mediasval  walls  and  tiwers.  The  elegant  Benaia- 
aanco  Pulano  Uunieipah^  in  tho  uiarkvt-place,  containa  a  few  Buman 
acu1pture!«  and  inacripiiona.  The  CattedrtiU  dates  from  the  llth  cent.,  but 
Ita  crypt  ia  oMer.  1  he  pictnreaque  ruined  Ca*UUo^  to  the  B.  of  the  town, 
occupies  iho  aite  of  an  ancient  raatle  re>  uilt  by  Ant-  da  Sangallo  ihe  Bider 
in  i4i)!)  for  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  ami  reatored  by  Paul  III.  Lacretia  Borf>ia 
roMded  here  in  IfKX)  aftor  the  death  of  her  (Ir-t  husband.  Below  the  caatle, 
near  the  IMrta  Boinana.  are  t^ome  squared  blocka  of  tufa  belonging  to  Btrm- 
cim  Walk.  -.  About  6  M.  farther  to  the  W.  lie)  StUri  (p.  86). 

As  the  train  proceeds,  Civitit  Gastellana  (p.  89)  becomes  visible 
lor  a  Mhort  time  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Tiber.  KH)!/)  M.  Siimigliano  (Locanda  and  Osteria  della  Posto, 
at  tho  station)  and  (iGo  M.)  Faggio  Mirteto  are  both  situated  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Sabina,  where  olive-trees  abound. 
172  M.  Fora  Sabina  lies  near  the  ruins  of  Cures,  the  ancient  Sabine 
town  whort*  Nunia  IVmpilius  was  born. 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  (180  M.)  Ifonfe 
Roiondo.  The  TilUgo  (^TrattoriA  Vitt  Emannele,  in  the  Piaua), 
with  4000  inhab.,  to  the  left,  2  M.  higher  (^flne  view  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.>,  has  an  «>ia  castlo  of  the  Orsini.  now  belonging  to  the  Plom- 
bino  riinily.  It  w.is  $tomuM  by  O'Aribaidi  on  26th  Oct,  1867.  Abont 
t^M.  to  the  8.K.  is  Mtntana  (p.  374^.  where  he  was  defeated  on  3rd 
Nov.  by  th<*  l\ip*l  and  French  troops. 

l>om  Monte  Rotondo  to  Uome.  a  jonmey  of  8/4  hr..  the  line 
foUown  tho  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Salara.  At  (186ys  M.) 
i\i*tfl  iiiuhiUo  (p.  o72)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of 
St.  IVior's  at  Kome,  ^hich  vanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio 
^p.  ^K2V  To  tho  loft  ATo  tho  Sjibiue  and  Alban  mountains.  — 
^\^i^j-i  M.  /Vrfc'i)ti.vi\\  Yho  train  describes  a  wide  circuit  round  the 
t*ft},  »tuiju*t  hoyond  the  IVtu  Mi^ore  passes  the  so-called  temple 
f»r.l//m*r\ji  .Mo,licA  ip.  i:i\;Ufl>. 

n^isL  Arw^,  soop.  i::. 
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This  line  is  of  little  importance  except  for  Tisitors  to  Viterbo.  There 
sre  no  express  trains  and  no  through-trains  (comp.  p.  92).  —  Fkom  Atti- 
GLiAKO  TO  VrrxitBo,  25  H.,  railway  (Rete  AdriaHea)  in  lV4-lVs  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
56,  3  fr.  00,  2  fr.  5  c).  —  Fbom  Vitebbo  to  Rome,  64  M.,  railway  (RBte 
MedUmranea)  in  2Va-2s/4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  90,  6  fr.  96,  4  &.  60  c). 

Attigliano  J  see  p.  88.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber,  passes 
C3i/2  M.)  Sipicciano  and  (IOV2  M.)  Qrotte  Santo  Stefano ,  and 
reaches  — 

16 Vs  ^*  Monteflascone  (1325  ft.).  The  station,  at  which  omni- 
buses and  carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Viterbo  road,  nearly 
8M»  from  the  high-lying  town.  About  100  paces  before  we  reach 
the  town-gate,  on  the  road  to  Bagnorea  (see  below),  we  pass  San  Fla- 
viano,  a  curious  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262  in 
the  Gothic  style  (but  with  round  arches).  The  interesting  facade 
is  turned  towards  the  valley.  Frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  interior  in  1896.  The  lower  church  contains  the  al- 
leged tomb  in  front  of  the  high-altar  of  Canon  Johannes  Fugger  of 
Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  — 

KST.     KBT.      EST.      VR(opter)  lS(lM(ium)  —  EST  HIO 

io(annes)  db  vo  i>o(mintu)  —  mevs  mohtds  est. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  ecclesiastic,  that,  when  travelling,  he  directed  his 
▼alet  to  precede  him  and  to  inscribe  the  word  *£st'  on  the  doors  of  the 
hostelries  where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had.  On  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Monteflascone  ('bottle  mountain')  the  ^Est'  was  written  three  times,  and 
the  good  canon  relished  the  wine  here  so  highly  that  he  never  got  any 
farther.  The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (1  fr. 
per  ^fiaschetto"). 

The  little  town  (2010  ft.;  Albergo  Aquila  Nera,  outside  the 
gate,  well  spoken  of),  with  3100  inhab.,  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Fanum  Voltumnae^  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  uncompleted  Cathedral  of  Santa  Margherita,  with  an  octagonal 
dome,  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  ot  Sammicheli  (16th  cent.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  commands  a  magnificent  view :  N.  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  as  far  as  the  chain  of  Monte  Amiata,  E.  the  Umbrian  Apen- 
nines, S.  the  extensive  plain  of  ancient  Etruria  and  the  Giminian 
Forest,  W.  as  far  as  the  sea. 

An  attractive  road  leads  to  the  E.  from  Monteflascone  to  (4  M.)  Maria 
(*Osteria  del  Comune,  with  good  'chowder'),  a  pleasant  old  town  at  the 
point  where  the  Marta  issues  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lake.  The  trip 
i>ack  may  be  made  by  boat  (3  fr.  •,  bargaining  necessary),  with  a  visit  to 
Martana  (p.  88).  From  the  bank  of  the,  lake  a.  steepish  path  ascends  to 
(V2  hr.)  Monteflascone.  —  Toscanella  (p.  95)  lies  about  9  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Harta. 

To  (TVs  M.)  Boltena,  see  p.  87.  —  The  direct  road  to  Orvieto,  which 
diverges  at  San  Flaviano  (see  above),  does  not  touch  Bolsena,  but  remains 
on  the  height  to  the  E.  A  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  (3  M.)  Bagnorea 
(the  ancient  Balnemn  Regis),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

TAe  nilway  to  Viterho  runs  to  the  S.  thiotigVi  «.  W'fe^Jt  mv^  >v\!l- 
attraetire  plain.   To  the  right,  shortly  afteT  atui\ivfe\,  W^^^w^  ^1^^ 
ancient  Fia  Cassia  (p.  368). 
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26  M.  TlterbOt  —  fltatloni.  SUi^imit  AdHfiU^fi  {Tl.  B,  1^  im&ll 
butFet)^  tn  tlift  N".  nf  tlie  iqwn  ^  outat^le  tlie  Pnrta  Fioppntinfl*  ^atitmt 
FDi'ki  Rommm  or  ilfjeditspircin^fl  (PL  C,  ft)*  for  ttie  line  to  llMme,  to  tbe 
S,E.,  oiitflklp  tbe  FfirJa  RomnttEkH  There  ia  no  pttEai?tiger-sepvice  lielween 
the  atritiODS^  the  line  shewn  rm  tlie  p^nii  is  uned  for  goods  onJy.  —  Cab 
to  the  toivn,  1-2  pura.  7t)  c^,  i;aj:h  Adclitional  pers.  3fi  c,  trtiuk  20  c. 

Hotels*  ScCTEHAHDi  (PJ,  c^  B,  3J,  near  the  Piaiaa,  wUli  «  frequ^tiltfd 
@afi[!  aur]  a  jiooil  trattoria^  Gbanpohi  CPl.  a;  IS,  D^  at  the  Porta  FJori^iiliDAf 
h(>tel  garni,  R-  fsfom  I'/a  fr. j  Am^jelo  (P),  b;  B,  91,  Pia/Kd  Vitlurio 
Smaiitiffle^  at  the  comer  nf  the  Via  tieir  Orologio  VoHjchio,  H,  li/j  fr.^ 
Tiifi  Be  \.\*\.  i\\  B,  3k  PJa^i^a  Viltorio  Bmamiclc^  Aim.  b  TaAiTOSiA  Aii- 
puiHr^  Via  FriiiniipcHfla  Margbenla  22^  well  Bpokta  of* 

^OBt  Office,  Piazza  del  Plehiaeito  (fl.  B^  3).  —  pHOToaaAt-nt  at  PtJiotjl'*, 
Vlcolo  delta  Ficimatcia  (Pi.  T,  2l. 

Pjierfio,  aD  opisdopaj  rtsid^nce  wHh  15,300  irihab.,  surrounded 
by  ancient  LoDgobard  li^alle  and  towera^  ii^  situated  in  a  pkin  on  tbe 
N.  side  of  the  Ciniinian  Forest,  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  ex- 
tenalTG  grant  called  the  'patrimony  of  St.  Peter'^  made  by  the  Cona- 
fess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  [d,  1115)  to  the  papal  see  ,  and  ia  frequently 
mentioned  a.^  a  residence  of  tlie  jiopeSj  and  as  the  scene  of  the  papal 
elections  in  the  13th  century.  Viterbo,  called  by  old  Ttaliarj  arjtliorfl 
the  *fiity  of  handsome  fountains  and  beautiful  woDien'*  still  prefients 
an  abundance  of  fine  atchitectutal  details  and  pictureaqne  points^ 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  o  con  pied  by  the  Piaz%a  del  PUhhcito 
(PL  B,  3 ),  ill  whieli  rises  the  •Palazzo  MunictpalBj  begun  iii  1264, 
^ith  a  beautiful  portico  of  the  15th  rent.  <ind  frescoed  rooms  of  the 
tind  of  the  17th  century.  The  court  contains  an  elegant  fountain 
and  six  large  Etf  uscan  sareopha^u^-lids  with  reeumbent  figures.  To 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mu^eo  MunieipaU  (key  an  the  1st 
nooTi  fee  '/a-l  fr.). 

Boom  I.  Lidg  of  BItuagaii  g«r^opbpLgL  with  resiimb«&l  Ogurve*  Aome 
Ij^e^rin^  inscrlptiunjs^  Etm^caii]  Bnm^Fij  and  mcdiit'V'Ll  ^aLie^Ditlea  ^  a\ao  (at 
Ihti  winiitjw)  the  "^Daeree  of  DefliaerliiA^  King  of  the  Lungcjbarda',  and  the 
Tjibula  CibeJlarla,  forgeries  of  tb^  m-otorions  Annius  a£  Viterbo,  a  Dotninic&D 
monk  who  died  at  Bom's  in  iWQ.  On  tlie  wall  to  tbe  rj^bt^  Madonna  bj 
L<trtn^o  da  I'iierbo.  —  Boom  II.,  ^Piela  Irom  the  cburcb  of  dan  France! 
(p.  ^4},  paintf^d  by  Se^aifiana  del  Piombo  under  tlie  iuflnenfie  of  Michi 
An^elo^  an  ancinint  bq.t  ruined  r{;pHt:j|  of  the  Scourging  of  Christ  (p^,  36^)^ 
by  Iba  eivme;  a  B^pti&m  of  CliTi£i  from  San  GiovauDi  6ii  Floredtini,  alS'O 
ascribed  to  Setatitifmo  (achool-piuce)^  and  a  few  qthtir  paintingfi.  I.ly  tlie 
■     ~  ' ^  ^      -    ■ -ICISIU).  — 
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ejsit,  Furtr.iit-bu,sl  in  terriii:otta,  probably  by  Andrea  dsttt  Rabbla  [^^..^jr.  — 
RoQii  TIL  Aqiinuinnile  of  the  iStb  cent- 1  mefti^val  sculptures^  ineluiding 
a  ffpljinx  from  i^auta  Maria  in  tiraclo  Cl^)- 

Passing  through  the  aichw^ty  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Mutii- 

elpale,  we  reach  in  a  few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the  church  of 

Stinta  Maria  delta  Salute  (13th  cent,  ;  PI.  B,  HV  —  In  tbe  N.E. 

angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Plebisdtoj  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  dell' 

Indipeni3etjza  3  is  the  small  chareh  of  ^ant'  Angelo  (TL  B,  3),  on 

the  facade  of  which  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Hunt  of  Me* 

leBgtyr^  fibore  is  a  IGth  cent,  inscilptioii  in  honour  of  the  beautiful 

Ga/f^n&f  oti  whoBe  acoountj  like  Meleti  ^l  o\ii.^  4  ^wt  \a  ww\^  to  have 

r^ir&d  ixt  liS§  between  noble  families  otRoma  »A^N\^T^^,VTv^\k\?>L 

f^te  /atter  were  victorious.    Opposite,   U  tiie  QtVt^^  ^m^sx^  ^\  C&«."S\^ 
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ricir  TndlpeTidcTiza,  stc  a  lion  and  a  palm-tieo,  the  pogni^^ance  <ft 
Yiteibo,  correa poll  ding  to  a  simiUr  group  at  tho  otht^t  end  of  the 
Fia£za.  it  the  corner  of  the  Via  San  Lorenzo. 

The  YrA  Saw  LoREy^o  loa*1s  to  the  caThedral  \  No.  7  In  the  flist 
eide-atxeet  to  the  liglit  Is  the  iutett? sting  Palazzo  Oiigi  fi5th  Ront,}. 
Before  Teaching  the  cathedral  we  cross  the  little  Phi^ati  delta  Morir, 
with  a  medis&Tal  fountain  j  ^  hen  re  a  large  hriilge  leads  In  the 
PiA^SEA  San  Loeenzo  [F},  A^  4),  In  front  of  the  cathedral.  This  is 
the  spot  where  in  July  J  1155,  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Bieak- 
epearOj  an  Englishman]  compelled  the  Emp*  Fredeiick  I- ,  as  his 
vas3al|  to  hold  hi  a  stirrnp.  To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  a  palace 
of  the  13th  centnrs^.  To  the  right^  approached  hy  a  flight  of  steps,  is 
tbe  dilapidated  bnt  pictnresqne  Palat%o  Ve^comle  of  the  13th  cent., 
in  which,  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou ,  the  Conclate  elected  Gre- 
gory X,  pope  in  1271,  John  XXI.  in  1276,  and  Martin  IV.  in  12B1, 

The  Oathbprai^  of  Saft  Lorenzo  is  a  handsome  Romanesque 
haalllca  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  Gothic  campanile^  rejtored  in  the 
16th  century. 

iKTEaioa.  Tha  fftnt&^Uc  capitals  of  fha  eoltromg  ahovld  be  noticed. 
A I  tlie  end  t^f  the  right  aisle  is  the  new  tomb  uf  Pop«  John  XXI,  y  the 
RQcieDt  tomb  of  1277  i,^  uppo^ite^  iD  tbci  Ii^ft  aLalt:,  b^Sibiad  the  (Iout,  In  tli<] 
eboif'Chapel  t[i  the  left  i&  a  fresco,,  Christ  with  fotir  ^alnts^  ascribed  tu 
Lori^zo  da  Viterbo  [ikl2}.  -—  At  tb<^  high'-altar  of  this  cbnrcb^  in  1^1^  Ouy 
de  Montfortf  sun  of  SiiDoii  de  Muiilfort,  EstI  cf  Leitrcater^  assikE^iinaUd 
Henry^  Qephew  of  Hc^rv  lU.  and  loa  of  Richard ^  EitI  of  CurowalU  King 
of  the  Germ  an  J!,  id  apdei  thereby  to  uvecLge  tbe  deiitb  of  hii  father  h,  who 
hid  f^illen  aH  the  battle  of  Kveabain  in  1 260  'n^hen  tiy;htitig  agaltifiit  Henry  III, 
Dante  n^uatluiu  tid$  deed  and  placed  the  a^sMain  in  the  ^eyenVh  region  Of 
helJ  (Inf.  X.II.  i2SJ}.  Other  versions  of  the  etory  mention  th-e  cbiurch  Of 
^£n  SiWeatro  (.now  del  G^aii)  s.3  the  scene  of  the  eriiiie^ 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  della  Morte  and  enter  (to  the  right)  the 
Via  Principe  Umbcrto  (PL  B^  Cj  4)^  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  a 
quarter  containing  many  mediaeval  honses  (especially  in  the  Pia/.xa 
San  Peiltsgrino,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Vicolo  San  Pellogrino).  From 
the  Via  Principe  Uniherto  the  Via  Annio  leads  to  the  J  eft  to  the 
Piazza  FoTTTAifA  G-iiATrDE  (Pi,  C^  4),  iti  which  rises  the  largest  foun- 
tain in  the  town,  erected  in  tlie  Gothic  style  in  the  i3th  eeut. 
(restored  in  the  15tt  cent.).  Thii  square  is  connet^ted  with  the 
PiRTiza  del  Plebiflcito  (p.  92)  hy  the  Via  Cavour,  with  the  Porta 
Eomana  hy  the  Via  Garibaldi^  and  with  the  Porta  dclla  Veritk  to  (he 
N,E,  by  side-streets* 

Outride  the  Porta  della  Verity  (Pi,  0,  3)  lies  the  fcjrmer  church 
of  &onta  Maria  deila  Vcriih^  now  used  as  a  public  hall  (key  in  the 
Seuola  Tecnica;  fine  monafitery-CAurt).     The  Cappeila  Maiiatosta, 
to  the  light  J  ia  adorned  with  *FrBsooe3  hy  Lorensio  da  Vittrbo  (com- 
pleted in  1469) ,  representing  the  Marriage  of  the  Vv^^m^  ^t  Kv\- 
ntineiationj  the  NatMty^   the  Ascension^  iainl^^  and.  ^iG^'^^^^-i'^'^'^ 
nanicroiis  portraits.     The  m-ijolica  floor*tlleis  in  \\^Vk\.  ^^  tV't  tD^X*-^ 
date  t^om  the  iiHh  mntury,  -^  h\  the  Strada  i\  C\tcjQ^-^^\^'i^»^v^ 
20Q  pEoee  to  the  N^  olthe  Porta  della  Veajk^la*  tVel^tX,  \ic.«v^^ 
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the  town- wall,   are  some  scanty  remains   of  a  palace   built  by 
Frederick  II. 

Re-entering  the  Porta  deUa  Yeritli,  we  follow  the  Yioolo  della 
Port^  to  the  right  to  the  little  Romanesque  church  of  San  Qiovamii  tn 
Zoecoli  (11th  cent.;  PI.  C,  3).  Thence  the  Yia  Hazzini  and  tbe 
Yicolo  della  Ficunaocia,  ascending  to  the  right,  bring  as  to  the  cbaroh 
of  Santa  Bosa  (PL  C,  2),  a  railed  side-chapel  in  which  contains  the 
blackened  mnmmy  of  that  saint,  who  was  bom  here  in  the  13th  cent^ 
and  urged  the  people  to  rise  against  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.  Her 
festival  is  Sept.  4th.  The  altar-piece  opposite  is  by  the  modern 
German  painter  Wittmer.  —  We  now  descend  to  the  Ck>rso  Yittorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  3},  which  is  joined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Yia 
Principessa  Margarita. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Rocca  (PI.  B,  2)  stands  a  fonntain  of  1566, 
ascribed  to  Vignokiy  adjacent  to  which  is  the  Gothic  church  of 
San  Francesco.  In  the  left  transept  of  the  latter  is  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Clement  lY.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and  in  the  right  transept  that 
of  HadHan  Y.  (d.  127B'),  to  the  left;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is 
a  cardinars  tomb  of  1536,  and  in  the  left  transept  another  of  1445. 

Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  lies  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (PI. 
A,B,1,2),  with  its  gay  flower-beds,  and  busts  of  Yictor  Emmanuel, 
Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Gavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Bfazzini. 

ExcuBaiovs.  About  1 74  H.  to  the  N.E.  of  Viterbo  (oae-horse  cab  1  fr.) 
if  the  handsome  pUgrimage- church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Quereia  (1470* 
1526).  The  route  thither  turns  to  the  right  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
crosses  the  railway,  and  follows  the  Via  della  Quereia  (comp.  PI.  G,  i). 
The  reliefs  in  the  lunettes  of  the  entrance  are  by  Andrea  della  Sobbia 
(1506);  the  wooden  ceiling  is  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (1519-95); 
the  dboriom  is  by  Andrea  Bregno  (1490).  One  of  the  two  courts  of  the 
adjoining  Dominican  monastery  has  a  Renaissance  loggia  supported  on 
Gothic  roundations  \  both  courts  have  pretty  fountains.  —  About  l^/i  X* 
farther  on  is  the  small  town  of  Bagnaja  (cab  there  and  back,  incL  stay 
at  La  Querela,  3  fir.).  The  Via  di  Mezzo  leads  to  the  right  from  the  prin- 
cipal piazza  to  the  charming  *  Villa  Lante^  built  in  the  16-16th  cent.,  the 
snmmer-residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  with  fine  fbuntains 
and  splendid  live-oaks  (visitors  admitted;  fee  Vs  fr.)* 

About  51/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Yiterbo  and  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  road  to 
dvUella  cTAgliana,  near  tbe  Casale  del  Fonianile^  are  the  ruins  of  Terente, 
the  Etruscan  Ferentinum,  birthplace  of  the  p:mperor  Otho.  In  the  lllb 
cent,  it  wa3  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo  on  account  of  its 
heretical  tendencies,  for  the  Ferentines  represented  the  Savinur  on  the 
cross  with  open  eyes,  instead  of  closed,  as  was  thought  more  orthodox. 
Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  chroniclers.  Among  the  extensive 
medieeval,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  remains,  a  TJieeUre  of  pecaliar  and  primi- 
tive construction,  with  later  additions,  deserves  notice.  The  return  to 
Viterbo  through  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Acqua  Roua  is  recommended. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Yiterbo  is  Jl  BtUicame,  a  warm  sulpburoofl 
spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  xiv.  79)  and  stUl  used  for  baths.  Tbe 
Stabilimento  Bagni  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  attractive  road  thither  (>/4  hr.) 
leads  straight  on  from  the  Porta  Faul  (PI.  A,  4)  and  commands  a  fine  view 
0/  Viterbo.  Tbe  route  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  Faul  across  the  small 
bridge  leads  direct  to  Castel  d'Asso  (see  Y>«i\ow'i. 

OABtel  d*A»MO,  6  M.  to  the  W.  otVitetbo.  ma.^  \>fe  nVAXa^  «iv\tfsw^»jfli. 
or  on   foot.    About  Vs  M.   to  the  'W.  ot  t\ie  Bu\\ta.m^  n?^  Xwt^^  ^^^^S 
^ntrerse  two  raylnM,    turn  again  Wk  ^'  ^  ^^'^  ^'^  ^  ^^  '^^^  '"^ 
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2  If.  mortt  reauch  the  valky,  wliich  toiiLain$  ft  ^ucccjuion  of  Etruican  SVniAij 
hewn  In  Lbe  ruct.  The  i'ronts  uf  these  are  archikctiirally  designed ^  and 
bear  Biiiue  r^^emblBDce  to  Uie  roc K*tn nibs  of  Egypt  ^  numerous  toiKrlpUoEii. 
On  tho  oppaeile  bill  are  the  pJcturesque  Tujoa  of  a  TDcdJffiTaJl  cutle  uid 
the  AcaBly  reroajiiB  of  i.n  ftacieiit  TJlla^ge^  probably  tha  Caj£«ljwra  jfzfo  of 
Ci^ro, 

Faou  ViTEBBo  TO  ToscANEtLA,  nhout  V-^Vi  M,,  diM'^fimce  (t'/t  fr.)  daily, 
flxc0p^  SiJiL,,  in  3  hn.t  sttr»iag  at  th?  Alb^  deir  ^ngelo.  A  T^tlura-corricra 
a^Vstt  pliefl  doH^-  —  TeacanflU  (^44  f£.  ^  Ratet  Brunwfi^jtU^i  Jitrii  Via  dellfr 
Tuire  dtjl  Lavello)^  ibe  bnck^t  TeicH'iia.,  is  a  ineiliuLvaJ-LookiDig  town  of 
StttiO  fnbjib.,  wHb  walls  and  towera.  Outside  the  Vltetbo  gate  13  a  jiictyr- 
Bsqne  ravine,  with  several  EtraavHin  toiikhj-  AEDldst  the  ruin:?  of  lh.t  aacient 
Ai^jt,  gti  the  h'^ight  to  \}ni  rhj,ht,U  tbe  lioiiiaa?i4]ne  church  of  ^an  Pietfn  {*u  ^- 
from  the  to'^n^  datiDg  froni  the  ^lli  cent^ ,  and  restored  lb  I03\i^  though 
part  of  tba  Hodd  facade  is  later,  tu  the  interior  nrc  a  tobertiacle  af  Ulm^ 
choir  acTijeiis  rri<ni  the  original  chureh,  and  (to  the  rig^ht  of  the  choir)  fre^i- 
co^es  of  the  nth  ceatiiry.  The  cryiit  ii  aucienl.  The  ca^todiau  iiira.^  ad- 
jac^ntf  ]Q  the  dilapidated  bishop's  palace.  —^^  The  adjacent  church  &i  Sanim 
Metria^  in  tlK^  valley,  was  hnilt  in  10£»0-12<<(i  and  haa  a  pIctureeiqnQ  f^t^ade. 
The  p^j>jl  has  been  pal  to^eth^r  oat  of  ancient  and  modern  fragments. 
On  the  eb^ir- Willi  Is  an  inters.' stici;  freacuofthe  ta^it  JnfLgittent.  Ckutijdian 
at  the  Palav^zo  C-Qcayji^le.  Bo  Lb  ehnrches  ajre  d>.»w  disiui^d.  The  old  Eo- 
loaneFiqne  chufi^h  of  tbe  <I&nfalmie  dalia  RftMO  and  San  Siive^trQ  H,re  also 
interesting.  —  From  Toucan  el  la  to  C<>Tneto,  see  p.  7. 

The  highroad  from  Viterbo  to  Enme  ^.raflually  aacande  tho  slopes  of 
the  Hods  Ciminius.  About  ItfVf  ^f-  frurn  Yiierho  the  road  to  Capraroia 
(p.  66)  dlvergea   to   tbe  ifift.  About  B  M.  farther  on   is  Hofieiffiiifne  (p.  96 j. 


The  Ratlwat  fbom  ViTBano  to  Eoick  (p.  91},  opened  in  1894, 
ha&  hrought  ^ithiu  tha  reach  of  utodein  traffic  the  interacting  sites 
of  Southem  Etruria^  which  have  altnost  been  forgotten  since  the 
sliertQSt  caiiiage-ioad  to  Romu,  which  led  through  them^  has  been 
deserted  hr  tcitiriuis.  —  From  the  station  outside  the  Porta  rtomana 
(1145  ft.^  PL  G,  5J  the  rail^'ay  gradtiallj^  ascends,  crossing  seTDrat 
ileep  rs.'rineE.  -—  2^2  M,  San  Martina  al  Cimlno  (1270  ft.).  The 
village  [IMQ  ft. J  lies  over  1  M,  from  the  station  ^  at  the  foot  of  tho 
Ciminian  i'oresty  the  culminating  point  of  whit'h  riB&5  to  the  height 
tjf  3465  ft.  The  Mvnu  Ciminim  was  onco  considered  the  impregnable 
bulwark  of  Central  Etruiiaj  uuiiMhe  Consul  Q.  Fabius  Rulliatius, 
B.C.  310,  siUGcees fully  trav4>rsed  it  and  eignally  defeated  the  Etrus^ 
cans.  To  the  right  we  haTf^  ji  view  across  the  plain  to  the  Monte 
Argentario  [p,  4)|  to  the  left  arc  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Afont* 
Fogliano  (316S  h.\  which  cotireal  the  Lsg^  di  Vico  (p,  96), 

^bi/2  M.  VeiralUi  (1300  ft.].  The  Iittlo  town  (Alhprgo  Centraie), 
with  3500  inhab,  and  the  I2t1i  cent,  basilica  of  San  Francesco^  lies 
ii/4  Mt^  to  thL'  right  of  the  station^  near  the  Eoioan  Forum  Cctssii. 
Oak-woods  anfi  abrupt  hills  of  tufa  diversify  the  Und scape- 

Fnjm  Totmlla  a  visit  may  he  paid   (with  g^uide]   to   the  If^cfvpolU  &/ 
JVbrcAici.    We    fiallow   the  rtilwi   to  Oorntto  fur  about  I^V*  ^-i    ttcl    then  a 
rough  track  ovf  r  a  bleak  moor  for  3  M.  more.    The  vaJley  of  grares  hete 
is  iiiiDilar  to  that  of  C^tel  d'Asso  (I).  94  (,  but  more  irai'yvisvri^,    T^'<a  tA 
the   tombi  arc;   Gretk  Jn  PtyJe.     On  the  Other   dde   ^t  l\ift  n^U-^    %.  Vi^siv 
named  0™S?  sic/od  in  tbe  9tb  cant.,    of  whicli  oi\ly  tha  Tv\\T\t  oV  l^afe  tTi^ftXJt^. 
And  church  sow^  rem&iu.  —  Ei^ikf  ^   the  an  ei  tin  I  Blera,  tH^vv?  a  t^got  V\\\iltt> 
J'^Jf.  io  ihti8.  o/Feij^Ja,  jjossc^e^s  si  m Hilt  rjek-Uittibs  ^ti*^  Vw^  luatVwj^. 
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12  M-  Bafhurano  (1495  ft.},  on  a  l>arren  moor^  is  the  higlieil 
point  of  the  r^way,  —  A  viaduct  vt  aoTea  arclis^B,  IBO  ft.  la  lieigb| 
urossea  the  deep  bed  of  tho  Foa^o  Cscchttmo. 

15  M.  Capr»nic»  (1305  ft.).  The  little  town  {Alh  deW  Anfik 
dijrtyj^  with  ^CHK)  irihab.  and  two  painted  church -towers,  lies  IV*  ^ 
to  the  left  of  the  pTLflcipa!  station.  Close  to  the  town  is  the  station  c 
Madonna  did  Piano ^  on  the  Ijr&neh-line  that  diverges  from  Capranifll 
to  (5  M.}  Ronciglione  (Aquila  d'Oro),  a  q^Qaiiit  Httle  town  f6000  iwsi 
hab.)j  rifling  with  ita  walls  and  towera  aliove  a  rocky  ravine 
commanded  by  a  rained  castle.  A  boat  1*4  M,  te  the  N.W.  jE  thlj 
Lago  di  Viw^  an  extinct  cratefj  11  M,  in  circamferenc© ,  166  ft3 
deep,  and  scir rounded  by  woods^ 

An  eKcnraiOD  tD»y  lie  taken  from  Ca^rniilCa  (2^/ti  M.^  4i/i  H,  from  Ibo 
pHneipD.!  stp.tlOQ)  or  f;Oin  Biincigllonc  (3  M.)  to  ^e   Jitllf?    town   of  ftiitrl 
( Alb.   VatUKci)  ^   the   Ekncicqt  Etru^c^n  Stitrium^    pieturesquel^  ffituated  on 
tlie  C'eit  of  itn  IsoJat^d  voleanic  hiUr    Sutiium    is    freilncntjy   nietitirrTied  ^ 
US  the  ally  of  Rt.tmt  in   th&  wars   aeiiniet  the   Etr^j^cans^    from  whom 
was  wrtiflle4  by  CaniiJi^s  in  BC,  3wi  {Ciatutra  ^irvtia^}^    and,   in   3SS 
became  a  Booiftn  colony.    In  mediaeval   history   Sutri   la   known    for  til 
aynud  of  1096    which   depoied  Pope  6ylveater  HI.  and  Pijpe  GreeOfj  Yl 
for  simony*    The  deep  ravine  of  the  Foaao  Cacehiano  cuDlitln$  mknacro^ 
Etrua^ui  tomtiB^   nnd^    on    tho   5,  aide,    fragmeiits   of  the  ancient   walU 
Thre^  of  ^he  live  g^tea  are  and^uti    two   towiurds    the    3,,   aad   tbe  Feti 
Furi&  «n  the  N.  iiiile  (said  to  be  ao  named  nftcr  M.  yarius  Camillua),  nfr 
built  up.     Outside   ^he  Forto,  Eomana^   at   the   foot  of  an  eminence  nei 
the  Villa  SaTQfelU^  Iei  aitnated  an  Amphithiotrt^  hewn  in  the  rock,  datlq 
from  Aoga^tn:?^  erroneonaly   ref&rded  by  aomo   a^i  Etru^eikn  (axea  &G  anJ 
4i  yda.    reapeciiv^ely  I   key   at   the   HtUiicipiu)*     The  rockH  ahave   contil 
nameroua  tomb-ehambeFa,  nne  of  which  has  been  c^nvertfld  Into  a  chnri^ 
Wbere,  according  to  Tariona  local  tTaditions,  tbe  early  Christians  ^a»d  \ 
celebf ate  divine  sftpvice-   Below  the  cbnrch  is  an  ancient  crypt.    TheniHw 
of  an  ioipoiilng  artncdiict  are  fl'ili  to  be  f^ecu  ncrLias  the  valley.  —  A  hridll 
path  lead.'t  in  7-2 V<  b^s.  from  Sutri  to  Tr^igMmo  (com p.  p.  91).  —  Fri;>iD  itttt 
to  Kepi,  sea  p.  90. 

The  little  hill-town  of  Oaprorala  (OOOO  inhabO  \s  reached  by  footpath b 
in  flbout  1  hr.  from  EonclgUone.     Carriages  follow  the  Vitarbi^  road  for , 
about  3  M*   and   then  di  verge   to  the    right  for  1    M,   mOFS,     The   loft 
"I'al&tiio  Farnae  at  Caprarola,  bniltabant  1547- i9  by  Viffnola  for  Ca.rdiai 
Alexander  Famcie,  nephew  of  Paul  tlL,  la  one  of  the  most  magnlRcai 
eh&teaiyc  of  the  B«imi,'!.flantie,    It  ia  nrjw  in  the  po^iaeaaion  of  Count  Oasrsiti 
The  g^und-plan  ia  pentagonal^  with  a  central  rutnnda|  the  round  contti 
court,  with  its  arcadea,  is  adjoined  hy  five  wings  of  equal  aiae.    The   chial 
facade  look  a  towards  the  town  CS,.E.),    The   saloons  and  other  apartmenH) 
are  adorned  with  freacoea  of  acenea  from  the  history  of  the  Farnese  familg 
aJlQj^orica^  etc.i  by  Ftderiffa^  Giotumoi^  and  Tiiddso  Zucehero^-  the  ataircu 
by  Aniprrio  Tempesia.     The  tine  view  rangea  acn^a  the  hilly  country^  wi^ 
the  ancient  Etruacan  cities  of  Nepl,  Sufri,   and  Falerii^  to  Mt»  goractei  r 
the  distance  rlae.  tba  dome  of  St.  Peter^a  and  the  Volacian  hills,   lo  the  1 
the  ApenninesT  and  to  ihe  S.E,  the  Abm^-si,     The  beantlful  gardena  u 
tbc  charming  Palftexina,  also  dealgned  by  Vignolaj  are  not  open  to  the  publl^ 

171/2  M.  Buimno  di  Sutri  (1215  ft),  the  neict  station,  is  precedii 

and  followed  by  a  vladact.  —  20 1/2  M,  Orioh  Romano  (1^5  ffcv| 

fvj/h  AH  ohi  psTk  o(  the  Altieii  family.  —  The  line  now  descejidj 

pAsses  through  a  tunnel,  and  crosses  se^fexsA  N\a^\i.itXa.  *1S*(^1 

A/a^£/an€i(t  iiOft.)U  beautifully  sU^ia^A  ^.TO<i^^^|^^liQ4ft^^tLft^te*S 

^Afoni€  Valvar io  fl775  ft.),  ^— Beyou^  autiV^v&t  \.^u\Ta^V^^^i!iftRJti- 
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26^2  M.  Bracciano  (915  ft. ;  Alb.  Sdbazio^  with  trattoria,  on  the 
main  road  fiom  the  station,  very  fair;  Alb.  della  Pasta,  Via  Flavia, 
fair).  The  station  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  with  its  im- 
posing medisBYal  castle,  and  of  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  with  the  towns  of 
Trevignano  (to  the  left),  with  the  Rocca  Komana  above  it,  and  Anguil- 
lara  (to  the  right),  between  which  Mt.  Soracte  and  the  blue  Sabine 
mountains  appear  in  the  distance.  Bracciano  has  3000  inhabitants. 
The  *C<utlej  built  by  the  Orsini  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Princes  Odescalchi  since  the  end  of  the  17th,  conveys 
a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  a  medisBval  stronghold,  it  is  said  on 
this  'account  to  have  riveted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832 
far  more  powerfully  than  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  Permission  to  in- 
spect the  castle  is  obtained  at  the  'Amministrazione  del  Principe 
Odescalchi*,  in  the  piazza  immediately  below  the  castle.  Under  the 
archway  leading  to  the  main  court  is  a  large  and  ancient  fresco  (under 
glass),  representing  the  Orsini  family.  In  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
which  is  being  restored,  are  fine  early-Renaissance  furniture,  medi- 
»val  timber  ceilings,  and  family  portraits.  The  view  from  the 
battlements  is  fine. 

The  Lake  of  Bracciano  (525  ft.),  the  Lacug  Sabatintis  of  antiquity,  is 
about  20  M.  in  circumference  and  5o0  ft.  deep  ^  its  circular  form  and  the 
heights  encircling  it  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  crater.  It  is  famed  for 
its  fl8b,  and  the  slopes  are  well  cultivated,  the  upper  parts  being  wooded. 
A  road  leads  along  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  lake  to  (7  M.)  Trevignano. 
About  11/4  M.  from  Bnxciano  a  path  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of 
San  Liberato^  erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
villa  In  the  vicinity  stood  the  ancient  Forum  Glodii.  In  the  valley  to  the 
N.E.  are  the  wine-cellars  of  Prince  Odescalchi.  About  3  M.  farther  on, 
nearly  *U  M.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lie  the  thermal  sulphur  springs  of 
the  Ba^i  of  VicareUo,  the  Aquae  ApolUniires  of  antiquity,  the  ancient 
popularity  of  which  was  proved  in  1852  hy  the  discovery  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  coins  and  votive  offerings  (see  pp.  195,  3^).  Owing  to  the  malaria, 
the  bathing  season  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  early  part  of  summer. 
By  the  road  are  seen  many  remains  of  villas  of  the  imperial  epoch.  The 
poor  village  of  Trevignano  Romano  occupies  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  SabaU.^  which  early  fell  into  oblivion.  The  principal  church  contains  two 
pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino.  The  ruined  castle,  destroyed  by  Cesaro 
Borgia,  commands  a  fine  view.  —  A  bridle-path  leads  hence  in  2-2V4  hrs. 
to  Satri  (p.  96),  Arst  ascending  along  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocca  Eomana 
(1975  ft.)  to  the  K.  of  Trevignano,  and  then  passing  between  Monte  Galvi 
(1263  ft.),  on  the  left,  and  Monte  Verano  (1590  ft.),  on  the  right.  —  Another 
path  skirts  the  lake  to  (21/4  hrs.)  Anguillara  (see  below) ;  but  if  the  wind 
be  favoarable  it  is  preferable  to  cross  the  lake  from  Trevignano  by  boat. 

31^2  M.  Crocicchie  (756  ft.).   To  the  right  we  now  have  a  view 
of  the  bleak  Roman  Gampagna,  with  the  faint  outline  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the'distance,  and  the  Alban  Hills  beyond.  —  35  M. 
Anguillara  (545  ft.).    The  little  town  of  that  name ,  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Anguillara,  lies  2^^  M.  from  the  station  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  and  is  not  visible  ftOTa.  \.\i^  t^^\- 
way.  Near  it  are  a  few  ancient  remains,  —  36^/«i'Nl.  Cemuo  ^I^^  l\.^^ 
i%  M,  from  the  station,  at  the  base  of  a  "volcamc  gioxL^  q1  VC^«.. 
Fromthia  atation  we  may  visit  the  ruins  of  Gralera.     CtoaaVu^  \\if6  Vi^^ 
.  wm  proceed  straight  oa  to  the  (3/,  j^^.)  Osteria  :Nuova,  t\iex^  «oa^  v^^xo^^^ 
Mamj,mkmm,  Italy  II.   i3th  Edition.  7  ,  ^ 
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and  beyond  the  conspicaons  cemetery  turn  sharn  to  the  right,  and  tra- 
verse the  meadows  for  V4  hr.  The  town  of  Oalera,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  driven  from  it  by  malaria  at  the  beg^inning  of  tile  present 
century,  stands  on  an  abrupt  tufa-rock  washed  by  the  Arron^^  near  tiie 
Bite  of  the  ancient  Careiae.  The  walls  of  the  11th  and  15th  cent.,  the 
cnstlc  of  the  Orsini,  and  a  church  are  recognizable,  all  densely  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  creepers. 

From  this  point  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the  Acqna  Paola 
(p.  363)  runs  near  the  railway  as  far  as  Sant'  Onofrio.  —  42  M.  IiA 
Storta  Romana  (526  ft.)  was  anciently  the  last  post-station  on  the 
route  from  the  N.  to  Rome.  About  1^/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  are  tlie  ruins 
of  Veii,  which  are  usually  visited  hence  (comp.  p.  415).  —  Beyond 
(47  M.)  Sant'  Onofrio ,  a  viaduct  of  seven  arches  carries  the  line 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  ValU  df  Inferno,  a  deep  ravine  to  the  W. 
of  the  Monte  Mario  (p.  369),  overgrown  with  cork-trees  and  occupied 
below  by  brick-fields.  The  train  descends  this  valley  and,  beyond  a 
short  tunnel  beneath  the  fortifications  of  Rome ,  crosses  its  lower 
end  by  means  of  a  viaduct,  980  ft.  long,  with  five  arches.  We  tra- 
verse another  tunnel,  cross  the  valley  of  the  Oelsomina  on  another 
viaduct  of  seven  arches ,  and  reach  the  station  of  (51  M.)  Boma 
San  Pietro  (450  ft. ;  comp.  Plan  of  Rome,  11,  5),  1/2  M.  outside  the 
Porta  Cavalleggieri.  —  We  pass  under  the  Janiculum  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  3/^  M.  in  length,  and  descend  in  a  curve  to  the  terminus  — 

54  M.  Boma-TraBtevere  (62  ft  A  outside  the  Porta  PoritH 
(p.  861 ;  comp.  Plan  of  Rome,  lllf  13,  11).  Tramway  to  the  Piaaa 
Venezia,  see  Appendix,  p.  2,  No.  9. 

13.   From  Bologna  to  Eimini,  Falconara  (Rome), 
and  Ancona. 

127  M.  Railway  in  4i/4-6Vs  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  10,  16  fr.  16,  10  fr.  40  cj 
express  25  fr.  40,  17  fr.  80  c.).  —  From  Bologna  to  Rome,  800  M.,  express 
in  12  hrs.  (via  Florence  in  9-10  hrs.).  This  train  diverges  to  the  S.W.  it 
Falconara,  the  last  station  hefore  Ancona. 

The  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  far  inferior  in  attraeUoa 
to  those  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria;  bat  without  a  visit  to  them  the  trav- 
eller's acquaintance  with  Italy  would  he  but  imperfect.  The  views  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  £.,  and  of  the  Apennines  to  the  W.  are  often  eharB- 
ing,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  the  towns,  especially  Ancona  and  Be- 
canati,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  iZtmt'm',  an  ancient  Roman  colony  aad 
frontier  fortress,  possesses  several  fine  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  its 
church  of  San  Francesco  is  an  admirable  Renaissance  work.  UOman  triiua- 
phal  arches  are  also  preserved  at  Ancona  and  Fano;  and  Ltreto  boaatt 
of  valuable  sculptures  in  the  Renaissance  style  (p.  119).  Vrbino,  too,  flie 
birthplace  of  Raphael,  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  route.  Many  of 
the  towns  now  have  galleries  of  pictures  collected  from  the  Buppretsed 
monasteries,  but  of  second-rate  importance.  The  provinces  of  Besaro-lh^ 
bino,  Ancona,  Jfacerata,  and  Ascoli  are  called  the  Habchsb  (Le  MoirtM)- 
In  Roman  times  the  S.  part  as  far  as  Ancona  was  called  A'MfMm,  white 
the  y.  part  belonged  to  Umbria  (comp.  p.  103). 

The  line  follows  the  VUx  Mmilia,  which  ran  from  Plftoentta  to 
Ariminum.  —  From  Bologna  \ia  ^|)a"Mir^  Imola  \.^^lgJ\0(MW 
^olopneaej  junction  for  tlie  brancVv-Wne  to  Rovjwwwi.,  %»»  BacAi9MJ« 
Northern  Italy,  —  We  then  cross  tVie  iWw  Senio^^^  wi^^«\B\«m», 
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Bi  M.  Tfte^ia,  —  Hotel.  Corona,  Via  Aurello  Sbfil,  near  the  Piazxa 
Vittorif)  EittSiiuele,  B,  1-2,  di^J^  Infrl,  wiBe  2'/?  fr,^  witl  clean  trdUoriik.  — 
Cfi/h  la  ttifi  PifiiKEft  Vitt  Em&ndele  nnr]  the  adjojtiinp  11a zza  del  Dimninn 
—  Cas  from  tlie  etation  to  Iha  Utwn.  with  im^  hurae  d,  with  two  borflo/ii 
Vf^  fr, :  one-LurS'e  cab  per  hr.  1  fr.  yOj  eack  uddilionRj  i/f  liP.  &5  Ck 

FfieA£(£j  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  inhab«  ^  on  tLo  Lam  one 
(auci^nt  Antmo)^  is  the  Fuv^nf^ia  of  tba  Celtic  B(Vii|  who  were  con- 
q^nexed  by  the  Komana  in  191  B.C*  FaTentia  was  the  si^ene  of 
Sulla's  vi*itory  over  the  coasul  Gn,  Papiriiis  Garbo  in  82  B.C., 
duTkig  tlie  ciTil  ww.  In  tUa  middlo  ages  it  witnessed  nuiuercms 
feuds,  aiid  In  1509  it  was  ajuiesed  by  Jnliua  11.  to  tbe  States  ol' 
tlie  Church,  The  town  was  famous  in  the  15-lGth  oeiit.  for  its  pot* 
ter>',  the  manufacture  of  whii'h  ha?  lately  been  revived  (' faience*  jj, 
and  contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  factories. 

From  the  railway -eta  tion  we  fallow  tlie  Corso  Alfredo  Baccarini 
and  (witliin  the  dty)  the  Via  Filatojo.  After  pafsing  the  rococo 
Falazzo  Strox?J  we  turn  to  the  lefl  by  the  Corao  Maz^Inij  and  reaijh 
the  ^fizsa  VUtQfio  EmanUGU^  whtch  is  snrroiind&d  by  arcades.  In 
tMa  square,  to  the  left,  is  th©  Catf]?dral  op  San  Cqstauzo^  a 
liandsome  early-Renal&sauce  basilica,  r^med  after  Constant]  us,  the 
first  bishop  of  Faventia  (313),  begUTi  by  Oiulhmo  dm  Majano  of 
Florence  in  1474  and  comjileted  in  l^vlS.  The  fag  ad  e  isunhnlEhed. 
This  churcli  contain^^  the  tombs  of  Gior,  Bosi  (d*  154!^;  ist  chapel 
to  the  right)  and  AfricanO  Severoli  (d.  1522,  6th  chap,  on  the  riglit)^ 
both  by  I^ttro  BarUoio ;  two  relief  a  of  the  Miracles  of  St»  Teientius 
(ea.  1450^  over  tlie  altar  in  the  last-named  ohapol);  a  Holy  Family 
hy  If\nocenzoda  Imola  (covered^  4th  chap^  on  the  riglit):  a  painting 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  FerraU  Fen^oni  (in  the  beautiful 
cliapel  to  tlie  right  of  the  high- altar)  ^  and  (in  the  ctapcJ  to  the  left 
of  the  high -altar)  tha  •Tomb  of  St,  Savititis,  with  reliefs  from  hia 
legend  below,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1472),  and  a  paintiug  of  the 
Burial  of  the  Saint ^  by  Fenzoni.  —  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
are  also  the  Palazsm  dd  Qjmmie  and  the  Torr^  d^tV  Orologlo;  the 
fouiitaiij  in  the  centre^  embellishecl  with  t;^ronzeB,   dates  from  1621. 

The  Via  Severoli,  beginning  at  the  post-olTflce,  at  the  S.W,  end 
of  the  pia^^a,  leads  to  the  right  to  the  former  monastery  f)f  Sctnia 
Mar  lit  deW  AngtlOf  which  now  contains  various  schuola  (PU  'i)  and 
the  municipal  Pinacoteua  (flrat  flooTj  key  kept  by  the  frurator). 

At  the  and  of  the  Vilsti&vl'^:  CQlosftal   groop  oT  Mary  with  J  aha  thiji 
Baptist  and   St.   .TohTi    th^^   Kv^ungelist,  by  B^gm^ellL   —  Ruoh  I.    Fate  dii 
^awnia^i  Madtmna.  with  «ain^a  fl4th  cent,>;  Meh-^ro  (fa  Fort\^  KetA  (in  distoin- 
pQr)  ,    pcThaft^    the  jtuis^t  important  palntini:   in  Ihe  coIleetiDii^   Lioiiardo 
Scsieliiy  MaduDoa  wLlh  ang<&Ji^  ;Lnd  aaint^  Ci4&4]^  Cru[!.if!jLJun^  St.  Ddmiiiic 
a.fld  St.  Peler^   Giambfitiist(t  Berfuc^i^   Hadonna  vrilh  saints  rlDOfi}^    Baffnti-^ 
eattitlo^    Betrothal    of  @t.    Calbartne:    PaSmfc^nno^    M^donnii  wilh  sainla 
{U9f>K   Bearin?;  af  the  Cropp  {i5^i6|i   Dussq  Bosxi,   Twc  headi?.  —  BjtiGi  U. 
Oiac^mo  BeHveci  ifa  VGunff^r^  Madonna  with  flainl!!  ^Ibfe5),/^feftt^^^  ^^^'W^^'^' 
Cross  ^   Cviipnoia,  Baptism  of  €hrL<ti  MUheU  Mmimni^  Tll*Tl^'T?LftT^  t^l  ^^- 
:Bfifrftpfusi    7¥ep^/e^  Jjidith*  Feiraii  FmxonL  BemtsAis.'    Maisimo  d  A*^q^J<»^ 
£ABdscspef  miid^  limi,  Jtfftdonjia,    with   SS.    Frai^tis   si-ti^   (i\vc\fl\.vi^ifl'%   ^wj. 
^^,  FoTtrml  of  m  Jady,    Also,  good  Ct>py  ot  the  ttm^o  iti  \Xxft  ^Q^^^^^^*- 
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(sec  below).  —  In  the  Small  Rooms  :  Two  fine  *oa0Boni\  foxmerij  belongiiic 
to  the  Manfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Domioioan  Faganelll.  —  la  the 
Room  to  the  bioht  ov  ths  Entbancb:  Marble  bust  of  John  the  Baptitt, 
dna  wooden  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  both  by  DonaUUa  (the  former  more 
drobably  by  Ant.  liotselUnoT)^  terracotta  bust  of  the  16ih  cent.,  end  e 
Madonna  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia. 

In  the  Kntkksol  is  the  important  collection  of  majolica. 

In  the  Via  di  Porta  Montanara,  to  the  left,  is  the  ehareli  of  San 
Michele  (PI.  5),  with  tasteful  brick  ornamentation,  and,  to  the  right, 
the  Palazzo  ManfredU  —  In  front  of  the  church  of  San  Fianceeco, 
in  the  Corse  Garibaldi,  is  a  marble  statue  of  EvangeUata  TorrieeUi 
(1608-47),  who  invented  the  barometer  in  1643. 

The  Oorso  Aurelio  Saffi  leads  from  the  clock-tower  across  the 
bridge  to  the  Borgo.  The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  the 
Chiesa  delta  Commenda,  contains  a  fine  fresco  by  Oirolamo  Pen- 
nacchi  da  Udine  (lf)33),  representing  the  Madonna  and  saints  (in 
a  recess  in  the  choir). 

From  Faenza  a  branch-railway  diverges  to  the  8.W.  to  Florence  (see 
Baedeker'' s  Northern  Italy). 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion. It  crosses  the  Lamon^^  then  the  Montone^  which,  united  with 
the  Ronco  (Bedesis),  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

40  M.  ForU  (*Alb.  Masini,  Via  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  R.  2V2  *-  i 
Commercio;  Vapore,  R.  1^2  &•)»  *^®  ancient  Forum  Livii,  foon^eA 
by  M.  Livius  Salinator  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  is  a  well- 
built  provincial  capital  with  16,000  inhabitants. 

Forli,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  Athaulf  ^  King  of  the  Visicotks, 
with  Galla  Placidia ,  sister  of  the  £mp.  Honorius  was  solemnised,  wM 
long  an  independent  state  in  which  the  Guelphs  retained  their  asceaoaa^ 
down  to  1315.  The  OrBelaffi  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  fbdy 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Oirolamo  BiariCf  a  flivoar- 
itc  of  Sixtus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow, 
Caterina  Sforxa^  was  afterwards  banished  by  C^tarB  Borgia,  At  length, 
in  1504,  Pope  Julius  II.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Ohnxeh.  •> 
Forll  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Comeliui  Oallus  (d.  B.O.  2t^  of  ikfl 
historian  Flavio  Biondo  (15th  cent.),  and  of  the  eminent  painter  JTsImm 
da  Forll  (1438-94),  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Francesca  (p.  61X 
was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  perspective,  end 
was  afterwards  engaged  iit  Home. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele^  the  principal  square,  is  enclosed 
by  handsome  palaces.  Here,  to  the  left  of  the  post-offlee,  is  the 
cliurch  of  — 

San  Mbucubiale  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Forll),  In 
tlic  1st  chapel  to  the  left,  Palmezzano^  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor ;  4tli  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  la  by  Qkn, 
Veneziano  (1636),  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Palmefoumo,  one 
of  his  best  works ;  in  the  choir,  behind  the  high-altar,  carved  stalls 
by  Alessandro  dc'  Bigni  (1635) ;  in  the  sacristy,  Cosimo  Twra  (?), 
Visitation,  —  Opposite  the  church  is  the  restored  PaUuzo  del  Mi" 
nicipio,  with  a  tasteless  tower  of  tlift  iftt\v  twiWt^, 

Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  t\\e  ipUiia,  -^^  %w$tt.  iftaifik  ^Qi^ 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  in  which  rises  the  OkTH:Biyaiai  o^  ^K»ta.^iM«> 
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an  imposing  edifice  eiiiireiy  rel>uilt  since  1844,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  chapels  in  the  tr^sept  In  the  left  transept  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  the-dbnte  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686- 
1706  with  frescoes  of  the  Assumptiorr  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna. 
The  painter  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  At  th£(  end  of  the  right  transept, 
to  the  left,  is  a  fine  St.  Sebastian  by  Rondir^etii. 

The  Via  Maldenti,  leading  to  the  right  fsom  the,  N.W.  corner  of 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral^  and  then  the'Via.C^sare  Her- 
colani,  also  to  the  right,  bring  us  in  6  min.  to  the"  tjhufclj  gf  _— 

Sanci  Biagio  b  Gibolamo,  which  contains  a  few  gaod*' pointings 
(best  light  about  11  a.m.).  In  the  double  chapel  (1st  &  !|nd}*<in 
the  right  are  frescoes  by  Palmezzano ,  early  works  showing  the  liiv  . 
flnence  of  Melozzo :  History  of  St.  James  and  (in  the  dome)  propliets 
and  angels.  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Barbara  Manfredi  (1466),  by 
Francesco  di  Simone.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right  is  an  *Im- 
maculate  Conception,  by  Ouido  Rent  (covered).  In  the  4th  chapel : 
Palmezzano  J  Madonna  and  saints,  with  Girolamo  Riario  and  Cate- 
rina  Sforza  and  their  sons  (I486),  in  the  original  frame.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  dome  are  also  by  Palmezzano. 

We  now  return  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuel e,  follow  the  Corso  of 
that  name  on  the  S.side  of  the  square,  and  take  the  Via  San  Pel- 
legrino,  the  third  turning  on  the  right,  which  leads  to  the  Ginnasio 
CoMUNALE,  in  the  Piazza  Morgagni.  This  contains  the  municipal 
art-collections,  including  the  Pinacoteca^  in  which  the  school  of 
Fori!  is  represented  by  Melozzo  and  Palmezzano ^  and  also  by  Ci- 
gnani.   The  name  of  the  artist  is  attached  to  each  painting. 

In  the  CoDBT:  Monament  to  the  anatomist  Morgagni  (d.  1771),  unveiled 
in  1875.  —  On  the  Staircase,  to  tbe  right:  Sarcophagus  of  the  i4th  cent.; 
Sarcophagus  of  St.  Marcolinus,  by  Antmio  Roasellino  (1458).  On  the  first 
floor,  beneath  a  fine  door-frame  and  lunette.  Madonna  with  angels  (formerly 
in  the  cathedral),  by  Simone  di  Nanni  Ferrucci^  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Pinacoteca  (fee  Vz^l  fr-)«    Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings 
we  enter  Boom  I.  To  the  left:  10.  Marcello  Venusti^  Resurrection  (restored) ; 
89.  Boni/€uio,  Madonna  and  saints;  45.  Ant.  BaHle^   Taking  of  Christ  (in- 
tarsia);  51.  Pompeo  Batoni^  Diana  and  Endymion.    In  the  middle:    Hebe, 
by  Canova.  —  The  Large  Room  contains  the  gems  of  the  collection.    En- 
trance-wall: Cagnaeei,  St.  Valerian,  St.  Mercurialis,  two  large  works;  78. 
Sienete  School,  Crucifixion  (14th  cent.).     Then,   to  the  right:  84.  Ag.  Gar- 
raccif  St.  Francis;  86.  Ouereino,   Annunciation;  98.  Franeia^  Adoration  of 
the  Child ;  99.  Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Rhenish  master  (Cru- 
cifixion) ;  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole^  103.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  104.  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives^;  Palmezzano,  110.  Portrait,  111.  Presentation  in  the 
Temple    and  112.  Flight  into  Egypt  (both  from  altars),  114.  Portrait  of 
himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536),  117.  Crucifixion  (1492),  119.  SB.  Antony 
Abbot,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian;  above,  118.  Melozzo j  'Pestapepe', 
an  apprentice  with  pestle  and  mortar  (a  fresco,   formerly  used  as  a  shop 
signi;  Palmexsano,  120.  Annunciation,   122.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 
(1501);  130.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Portrait;  131.  Mcc.  Rondinelti,  Madonna^   134. 
.   Crucifixion,  a  tapestry  after  the  design  of  a  South  Getmaxv  TiL«b?.\.w  V^^'j.^'^'i.^ 
to  Wolffem^t)-,  135.  Cotignola,  God  the  Father  and  sa\n\.a  0^\a>i-.,  VK^.   ^V 
gnani,  Madoaaa  in  cJouda  with  Santa  Rosa:  151.  SaMo/erroto.^'SLa.^viTiwvk.  va. 
P^/ers  162.  Sustermans,  Portrait.  —  In  the  Smali.  ^oo^fe-.  Ue^«.\^  ^^'^^^ 
-I5ifiiili^^''i:i'*i?''^^*^«""a  Sforza),  Majolica,  "PTe^-Uonvwv  wv^^o^^^ 
MMtiquitieg,  marble  bnat  of  Pino  Ordelaffi  (l5tli  cetit.). 
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The  church  of  San  Pellegrino^  oppositf^^the  Glnnasio,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  15th  ceHcury. 

The  Citadely  constructed  in  ISGl  by  Cardinal  Albomoz,  and  en- 
larged by  the  Ordelaffl  &nd-Rlarii,"i8  now  used  as  a  prison. 

From  Forli  sieam-traibways  7tin  to  the  K.  to  Ravenna  (fiye  times  daily, 
in  IV2  hr.  ^  fares  2  fr..,-  'I  fr.20c.  ^  see  Bciedeker^*  Northern  Italy)  and  to  the 
S.  to  Meldola  (five  times  daily,  in  V*  Iw-. ;  fares  1  fr.,  60  c.).  —  A  diligence 
route  leads  from  Forli  'through  the  Apennines  yiS.  Roeea  San  Caseiano  and 
San  Benedetto  to  IkmtasMieve  (p.  41  \  13  hrs.  \  fare  T^/s  fir.). 

Th£  'Riui^iti  TO  Rimini  crosses  the  Roneo  and  passes  (45  M.) 
Forlimp^polt  (2300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii;  to  the  right, 
oir  the  iill,  Bertinoro^  with  its  productive  vineyards,  once  the  prop- 
jeity  of  the  Malatesta.  It  then  passes  Polenta  and  crosses  the  Savio 
fthe  aucient  Sapia), 

52  M.  Cesena  (Leon  d'Oro^  R.  2V2  fr- ;  CappeUo;  Trattoria  del 
Oenio,  good),  with  11,400  inhab.,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  mea- 
dows and  hills,  and  boasts  of  several  interesting  palaces  and  an 
ancient  fortress  (Rocca).    Gomp.  the  plan  opposite. 

This  town,  the  ancient  Caesena,  is  one  of  the  oldest  episcopal  sees  in 
Italy.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent  state,  then 
became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Montefeltro,  and  shortly  after- 
Witrds  to  the  Malatesta,  who  were  partisans  of  the  Guelphs.  This  rapid 
change  of  rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii.  53 : 
Cosi  coni*  ella  He"  tra  il  piano  e  il  monte, 
Tra  tirannia  *i*  vive  e  stato  franco. 

On  1st  Feb.,  1377,  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva^  and  subsequently  by  Cesare  Borgia  aiter  which  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  1 ;  D,  2)  contains  two  fine  marble  altars  of 
the  Lombard!  school  (15th  and  16th  cent. ;  in  the  aisles).  —  In  the 
Piazza  Yittoiio  Emanuele  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  2; 
C,  2),  with  a  statue  of  Pins  VI.,  who  was  born  at  Cesena  in  1717, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Pius  YII.  in  1742.  —  The  small  piazza 
known  as  the  Giardino  Bufalini  (PI.  G,  1)  is  embellished  with  a 
statue  (by  Zocchi)  erected  in  1883  to  the  physician  Maurizio  Bu- 
falini of  Cesena.  —  The  edifice  to  the  N.  (PI.  3),  built  in  1452  by 
Matteo  Nuzio  for  Domenico  Malatesta  Noveilo,  contains  the  Library ^ 
with  4000  MSS.,  many  of  them  written  for  the  founder,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous 
editions  of  the  classics.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  same  building  con- 
tains a  good  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Franc.  Francia. 

On  an  eminence,  >/«  ^«  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  attributed  to  Bramante.  It  contains  carved  stalls  of  the 
15th  century.  —  Productive  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  8. 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  Pisciatello^  the  upper  part  of  vrhich, 

called  UrgonCj  is  identical  with  the  Rubicon  of  the  ancients,  the 

boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the^iovince  of  Gallia  Gisalpina, 

and  memorahJe  for  its  passage  \yj  0»sai  ^\,  \?Jift  \>fe^flv\&ft%  <Skf  the 

ci'vjj  war  between  him  and  Pompev,  ^.O.  \^.  TIV^  Vsnr«t  w^smr^V 

t/ie  Rnhicon,    which  has  altered  its  Ci\ia.iVTi?\  €>ATi<i.fe  wv^^o^vsaVi^NaTtfs* 
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lepresented  by  the  Fiumicino ,  which  the  railway  crosses  between 
(56  Bf.)  Oambettola  and  (6OY2  M.)  Savignano  di  Romagna. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  this  district  have  in  tarn  laid  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  Rubicon  within  their  territory  {  a  lawsuit  involving 
this  qaestion  was  actually  instituted  at  Rome,and  in  1756  the  *Bota'  decid- 
ed it  in  favour  of  the  Uso.  On  the  road  between  Cesena  and  Savignano 
■tands  a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Boman  senate,  which  threatens  to 
punish  those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon. 
Montesquieu  regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition. 

The  train  crosses  the  Uso.  63  M.  SanV  Arcangelo  di  Romagna, 
where  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  bom  in  1705  (d.  1774). 
The  Mareeehia  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Bimini.  —  Hotels.  ^'Aquila  d'Oho,  in  the  Gorso  d'Augusto 
(PL  B,  4),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  omn.  8/4  fr. ;  Lkon  d'Oro,  Italia,  both  at  the  Pes- 
eheria  (PI.  B,  5),  fair.  —  Trattoria  del  Commerdo,  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  B,  5) ; 
^BaUwajf  Restauranty  good  local  wine.  —  Caf4  del  Corto  y  Corso  d'Augusto; 
Cqfi  del  Commerdo,  Piazza  Cavour. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  with  one  horse  1  fr.,  with  two 
honea  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Tramway  in  summer  from  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  the 
batMng-place  on  the  beach.  —  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Rimiini,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ama  (the  ancient  Apruaa)  and  Mareeehia,  with  11,000  inhab.  and  ex- 
tensive fisheries  and  silk-manufactories,  has  of  late  come  into  notice 
as  4  sea-bathing  place.  Handsome  public  rooms  with  a  caf^  and 
numerous  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  beach,  to  which 
.   a  shady  avenue  leads  from  the  Porta  Marina  (see  below). 

Riminiy  the  ancient  .irimtnum,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  became  a 
Soman  colony  in  B.C.  269,  and  was  the  frontier- fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113).  The 
town  was  extended  and  embellished  by  Julius  Ceesar  and  Augustus.  Dur- 
ing the  Exarchate,  it  was  the  northernmost  of  the  'Five  Maritime  Cities' 
(FiBntapolit  Mariiima)^  which  were  ruled  over  by  one  governor.  The 
other  four  were  PesarOy  Fano,  SenigaVia,,  and  Aneona.  In  260  Ariminum 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  350  a  council  against  Arianism  was  held 
here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Longobards. 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  cent,  the  Malatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1285  Giovanni  lo  Scianeato  (Hhe  lame*),  surnamed  also 
OianeiottOy  put  to  death  his  wife,  Franeesca  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  jPaolo  il  Bello  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  'Franeesca  da  Bimini'  in  the  5th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  'Story  of  Rimini'').  During  the  following  century  this 
family  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  Romagna ,  and  also ,  for  a  time ,  the 
mark  of  Aneona.  Under  Lewis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  but  Cardinal  Albornoz  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Malatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Rimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  condottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  Sigismondo., 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortality  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  Isotta.  —  In  1528  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Malatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  Station  (PI.  C,  T>,^,  '^  Vi  >(Xife^Q^\.'!k. 
Marina,  within  which  it  is  called  the  Yia  Pi\i\^'A^fe\im\>e^Q.    kVy«^ 
4  mJn.    we  follow  the  Via  del  Tempio  de\  Ma\«itesU  \.Q  >i\v^\'al^'> 
jfSMing  A  dilapidated  JJenaissanco  palaz/.o. 
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*San  Fbancbsco  {Duomo,  Tempio  dei  Malatesta ;  PI.  3 ,  0,  5), 
originally  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  13th  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1446-56  by  Sigismondo 
Malatesta  from  designs  by  Lecn  Butthta  Alherti  and  under  the  sapei- 
intcndence  of  MatUo  dt'  Posh*.  The  windows  of  the  original  building 
are  retained.  Of  the  facade  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Albert!  to  surmount 
the  choir  is  wanting.  The  choir  itself  was  restored  in  1709.  On  the 
plinth  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 
mondo and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  8.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  four  are 
the  remains  of  Basinio,  the  Parmese  poet;  Oiusto  de'  Conti;  Oemitthut 
Flethon  (d.  1451),  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought 
hither  from  his  campaigns  in  Greece;  and  Roberto  Valtvrio  (d.  1489),  the 
learned  engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Intekiob  was  said  by  Pope  Pius  II.  to  resemble  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  a  Christian  church.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Tomb 
of  Sigismondo  (d.  146S).  Most  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  Ago*tino  d"" Antonio  di  Dvccio  of  Florence;  a  few  works  are 
by  Ciuffagni.  —  Ist  Cuapbl  on  the  right:  above  the  altar,  St.  Sigismund 
of  Burgundy,  patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars,  allegorical 
figures  of  the  virtues.  —  2nd  Cuapel  of  the  Relics  ('Santuario* ;  closed), 
containing  a  (restored)  *  Fresco  by  Piero  delta  Francesea  (p.  61;  '•Peiri 
de  Burgo  opus  14:6V):  Sigismondo  Malatesta  kneeling  befbre  his  patron 
St.  Sigismund,  with  La  Rocca,  built  by  him,  on  the  right.  —  In  the  Cap- 
PBLLA  DI  San  Michele,  the  3rd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of  ItoUa  (d.  14TU),  " 
erected  in  1460,  with  the  motto  Hempus  loquendi,  tempus  tacendr.  The 
archangel  on  the  altar,  by  (Huffagni,  is  a  portrait  of  Isotta.  By  the  pillars, 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments.  —  4th  ChapeL  on  the  right:  by  the 
pillars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Chapel  on  the  left:  by  the 
pillar?",  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences.  —  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left: 
Children's  games,  probably  by  Simone  di  Nanni  FerrucH^  a  pupil  of  Donatello. 
—  The  2s D  Chapel  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  Ist  Chapel  on  the  left, 
restored  in  1868,  is  named  the  Cappella  deir  Acqua  from  an  ancient 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two 
reliefs,  representing  the  House  of  Malatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
and  the  Triumph  of  Sigismondo.  By  the  pillars,  above  the  elephants, 
two  portrait-medallions  of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Via  Patera 
leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Gesabe  (PI.  0,  5),  the  andent 
forum.  A  stone  Pedestal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored 
in  1600,  commemorates  Cffisar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Near  it  is 
a  chapel,  on  tlie  spot  where  St.  Antony  once  preached,  and  another 
on  the  canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Cosso  d'Auqusto 
(PI.  B,  C,  4,  6),  which  intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the 
Porta  Romana,  and  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  the  bridge 
of  A  iigvstns. 

The  *PoRTA  BoMANA    or    Aroo    d'Auguslo  ^\.  ^.,  Ti,  6"^  Is  a 
*numpb&l  arch  of  travertine,  of  elegawt  otl^cmXao^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^swi^N^jift 
he  outer  side),   erected  to  Augustus  \Ti  ^.C.  Tl  Q>aX.  ^1  ^g».\\\sAfc 
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for  the  restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113),  as  the  inscription 
records  (inaccnrately  restored ;  the  letters  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of 
the  gate  also  belong  to  it).  Above  are  medallion-flgures :  on  the 
outside  Jupiter  and  Venus,  on  the  Inside  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

The  scanty  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  at  the  E.  angle  of  the 
town  (PL  D,  E,  5)  are  uninteresting.  But  a  walk  on  the  ramparts 
outside  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  under-mentioned  Castello  of  the 
Malatesta  is  recommended  (PI.  C,  B,  A,  6,  5). 

The  MuNioiPio  (PI.  9  j  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  contains  a 
small  picture  -  gallery  (fee  V2  ^r.) ,  comprising :  Perino  del  Vaga, 
Madonna;  Domenico  del  Ohirlandajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Vincenzo 
Ferrer,  Sebastian,  and  Rochus ;  Giovanni  Bellinij  Piet^  (fine  early 
work);  Benedetto  Cola  da  Rimini^  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and 
angels  with  musical  instruments  (1513) ;  Jac.  Tintoretto^  San  Dome- 
nieo.  —  In  front  of  the  palazzo  rises  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Paul  V, 
(inscription  obliterated).  Beyond  the  Tea^ro  VittorioEmanuele  (PI.  iO-^ 
B,  6)  is  the  ancient  Castello  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (PI.  A,  B,  5), 
now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  Malatesta 
arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance. 

The  Library  (PI.  8;  C,  5),  in  the  Via  Gambalunga  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Piazza  Cavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gambalunga, 
contains  23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Museo  Archeo^ 
logieo  here  contains  the  fine  tomb  of  a  woman,  a  herma  of  Pan,  and 
other  antique  sculptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  10-1 1th  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gorso  the  Marecchia  (p.  103)  is  crossed  by  the 
flye-arohed  *Pontb  d' Augusto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  one  of  the  finest  ancient 
structures  of  the  kind.  Fine  view  of  the  Apennines.  The  bridge 
leads  to  the  Borgo  San  Giuliano,  where  the  Via  /Emilia  (p.  98)  united 
with  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  113).  Here,  too,  is  situated  the  church  of 
San  Oiuliano  (PI.  6,  A,  3,  4;  key  at  No.  45,  the  house  opposite), 
containing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Julian,  a  large  altar-piece  by  Paolo 
Veronese  (covered),  and  the  Life  of  the  Saint,  an  old  picture  by 
Bittino  da  Faenza  (1357). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Rimini  to  (about  12  M.) 
San  Marino;  diligence  daily  in  4  hrs.,  back  3  hrs.  (fare  IV2  fr.),  starting  from 
tile  Piazza  Gavonr  at  1  p.m. ;  returning  at  6  a.m.  One-horse  carriage  there 
and  back  20,  two-horse  25  fr.  The  walk  is  also  interesting  (41/2  hrs.  \  start 
from  the  Porta  Montanara,  PI.  B,  6).  —  The  republic  of  San  Marino,  the 
smallest  in  the  world  (32  sq.  M.  in  area,  with  9500  inhab.),  is  traditionally 
«aid  to  have  been  founded  in  an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Marinus  at' 
the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  settlement  grew  up  round  a  Convent  of  San  Marino,  which  Is 
known  to  have  existed  here  as  early  as  8S5,  and  afterwards  extended  its 
domains.  This  diminutive  state  obtained  papal  recognition  in  1G31  and  has 
maintained  its  independence  ever  since.  It  is  governed  by  two  Capitani 
Beggenti ,  selected  twice  a  year  from  the  60  life-members  of  Uv<i.  Q»t<i^x 
Council,  which  is  composed  in  equal  proportions  oi  TCT^teae-^^aAAN^^  ^^  '^*' 
noblesse,  the  Jand-ownera,  and  the  burghers.  T\ie^  aiTc  ai^avaV.^^  \>l  "^^ 
SnuUI  Council,  »  committee  of  12  members  of  t^ie  Greail  Cv^mtvcW. 

Miebettf,  B.  2-3,  d,^J.  2,  D.  3,  both  incl.  wine,  pens.  T  ft.,  xjlTv^t^^^^^'^^^^^''^^ 
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spoken  of),  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  roek  (Mofnte  Tifmno;  neatly 
^J  ft)  on  which  the  town  (Albergo  del  Tltano ,  with  cafd-restaomt,  B. 
IV4  fr.,  well  spoken  oO  i«  situated,  in  a  bleak  district.  In  the  Plaasa  del 
Pianello  ri«es  the  new  Gothic  Palazzo  del  Oovemo^  hj  Frane.  Asanrri.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  Liberty,  presented  in  1876  by  an  Baslishwomaa, 
who  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Duchess  of  AequaTira.  The  Caik§dra1, 
built  in  lb36-38,  contains  the  grave  of  8t.  Marinas.  The  Mkumm  contains 
a  small  picture-gallery.  The  Oiardmo  Borght*i  affords  a  fine  view.  The 
epigraphist  and  numismatist  Count  Bartolomeo  Borgheti^  bom  at  SaTignano 
in  1781,  was  from  1821  untU  his  death  in  1860  a  resident  at  San  Marino, 
where  he  arranged  and  described  his  admirable  collections.  The  JRocea 
(2420  ft)  is  now  a  prison  and  is  not  open  to  Tisitors. 

Fbox  Biiinfi  TO  San  Lbo,  20  M.,  dilisence  daily  in  7Vs  hrs.,  starting 
at  8.30  a.m.  (fares  5,  8  fr.).  The  road  (which  is  also  interesting  for  walker^ 
leads  at  first  towards  the  S.W.,  ascendiog  the  monotonous  ralley  of  the 
Marecchia.  The  imposing  cone  of  San  Marino  is  lo  g  conspicaous  to  the 
left.  On  the  height  appears  Verucddo.  the  seat  of  the  Malatesta,  to  whom 
the  castle  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  above  ScorHetOa^  alao  be- 
longed. The  valley  contracts.  Beyond  the  (10  M.)  bridge  leading  to  Scorti- 
cata,  which  remains  1 1  the  right,  is  a  fair  inn.  Ab:>ut  2  M.  fkrther  on  is 
a  road  leading  to  the  left  to  (4  M.)  San  Marino.  Beyond  (3  M.)  PUtracnUi 
we  turn  to  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Massccco,  and  about  2  M.  farther 
on  begin  to  wind  up  the  steep  slopes  of  San  Leo,  eigoying  fine  retrospects 
of  Verucchio,  San  Marino,  and  the  sea. 

Ban  Leo  (quarters  at  Letizia  FrvUa'd)  is  a  high-lying  little  town  (fine 
view)  situated  on  a  steep  mcky  height  rising  over  the  Mareechia.  In  its 
old  CiutU^  now  used  as  a  prison,  the  impostor  Cagltottro  (Giuseppe  Balsamo^ 
b.  at  Palermo  in  1743)  died  in  confinement  in  1795.  The  old  Caihedral,  now 
undergoing  restoration ,  is  a  Romaneaque  structure  with  a  raised  choir, 
a  spacious  crypt,  and  some  ancient  details.  Under  the  left  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  choir  is  the  sarcoi  hagus  of  St.  Leo.  —  A  picturesque  but 
fatii!uing  footpath  ascends  to  the  X.E.  to  (3  hrs.)  San  Marino  (see  above). 
We  follow  the  road  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Massocco,  cross  the  river, 
and  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  MotUe  Maggw.  We  then  descend  to  the 
Torrente  di  San  Marino,  cross  this  stream,  and  re-ascend. 

FaoM  BiMiMi  TO  Bavsnna,  81  M.,  railway  in  IV*  hr.  (6  £r.  70  c,  4  fr., 
2  fr.  60  c).    Ravenna^  and  thence  to  Ferrara,  see  Baedeker**  Noriktm  liatg. 

Beyond  Rimini  the  line  skirts  the  coast,  crosses  the  streams 
Marano  and  Conca  (the  ^Grustumins  rapax'  of  Lncan),  and  reftches 
(75  M.)  Biceione.  81  M.  Cattolica,  so  called  from  haying  been 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  during  the  Conncil  of 
Rimini  in  359.  A  chain  of  hills  descends  here  to  the  sea.  The  train 
ascends  for  some  distance,  and  then  passes  through  them  by  means 
of  a  long  tunnel.  It  crosses  the  Tavollo  and  passes  the  MonU  San 
Bartolo,  with  the  Villa  Imperiale  (p.  108),  situated  on  the  left  We 
tlien  cross  the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Pisaurus, 

90^2  M.  Pesaro.  —  Hotels.  Albxbgo  Zonqo,  Via  Zongo,  near  the 
Piazza  Vitt.  Enianuele,  with  restaurant,  good  rooms  at  2Vs  f^.,  otherwise 
mediocre ;  Locanda  dklla  Stella,  Via  Boma,  plain.  —  Trattoria  del  Chmio^ 
in  the  Piazza,  very  fair.  —  CafAs.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  Alb.  Z<nigo, 
entrance  Via  Branca:  Caffi  della  Piazza^  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Bmannele. 

Post  A  Telegraph  Office  at  the  Prefettura  (p.  107  \  PI.  6,  C,  4).  —  Ca6  from 
iho  station  to  the  town,  one-horse  80  c,  two-horse  1  fr. 

PesarOf  with  12,500  inhab.,  the  aucVewl  PuaurMm.^  Is  the  capital 
"i^tbe  united  provinces  of  Pesaio  and  \3i\)\tvo,  an^  ^Qimv^iXk^iciaj^ 
*©  Pentapolia  Maritima  (p.  iO^y    DmiItv^  \Ve>^etv«.\&%%s«fe  \nevsA 
»  famous  for  its  majolica  (^comp.  ^.  ^^. 
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Fesaro,  Ant  itibaMi^d  hj  the  Si  call,  then  hj  tbe  OmbnaTi?  and  Etru4- 
CHQRf  ttftarwftrds  by  SetictDian  G<iii1a,  and  a  Hom&Ti  colony  A6  eArly  &«  B.O, 
1@4,  wiLs  deatToyed  by  Viiigts  the  Qoth,  &nd  rebuilt  by  BfitMaritui.  !□  the 
iStb  cent,  it  passed  to  the  Mnlatesta  f&nillir\  in  1445  trji  tbe  i^iv^i  &^(^  i>i 
lfil2  to  the  J2i?i7ere,  dnkes  of  Urbino ,  ander  wbom  j  chtefly  throngb  tlie 
Inflncnce  of  Iiutreiia  d''Etiey  GOnfiOrt  of  l^ranceHCo  ]Ua.ri&  LI.,  it  beeat&ct  » 
centre  of  art  ^ind  literature ,  and  w&s  visited  hy  Biifiardo  aod  Torquai& 
Tasso^  Berpario  completed  his  '^Ania,dis^  (^fAmadigf)  here.  In  1631  the 
town  W&9  annexed  id  the  Fap&l  3tutes.  —  The  6gs  atFe&&r<i  arc  celebrated. 

AppTOaehing  from  the  jSt^tion  fPl.  A,  5]  we  enter  the  S,  ttuj^n- 
gate  and  reach  the  Piazia  GaTitaaldi,  emheljished  with  flower-hods 
and  a  marblE  Staiui  of  Garibaldi  (1891  J,  Thencej  passing  the  Teatw 
RoMini  (PL  B,  5),  ve  follow  the  Via  Branca  to  the  Piazza,  just  on  this 
aide  of  which  a  ride-street  diTsrges  on  the  left  to  the  Alh.  Zongo, 
in  an  ancient  catdinars  palarc^  while  on  the  right  Is  the  handsome 
portal  of  the  foTiner  church  of  San  Domeni&o  [1390  ;  PI,  C,  4). 

In  the  Piazza  VrrroRTO  Emamuele  (PL  C,  A)j  which  is  adorned 
with  a  large  fountain  j  rises  the  imposing  Frefetiuta ,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace,   hutlt  by  LauTana  for  the  8foT;£a  about  1455-65,   and 
eoznpleted  in  the  16th  cent,  hy  the  Eovere,   whose  architects  were        H 
GirolamQ  Genga  and  his  son  Bartolomeo.  The  banqnet-ha]]^  132  ft.        H 
loag  and  48  ft.  wide,  still  «ontain&  a  painted  wooden  ceiling  dating       ^ 
from   the  l&tter  half  of  the  16th  century.    In  1474  this  hall  was  the 
scene  of  the  marriage  of  Cos  tan  zo  Sforza  and  Camilla  d*Aragon.  —        ^ 
Opposite  stands  the  more  modern  Palas^o  det  Pagi.    Between  the        H 
pa^laceS)  to  the  rfght^  is  a  facade  elected  in  184B,  with  marble  statues        V 
of  the  compoeer  (JioacftiTMjKo^imi  (1792-1868),  the'Swanof  Pesaro\ 
and  the  atithor  Couni  Giulio  FtriicaH  (1779-18221,  hy  P.  Loiandini. 
—  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza  is  the  Falfiz%o  MunlHpaU^  in 
front  of  which  stands  a  monument  to  T€tti\&iQ  Mamiani  (p,  219}, 
by  Ettore  Ferrari  (1896). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Via  Maz7.a  (No-  24),  is  the  Pala£so 
AlTTtetiti^  with  the  Athneo  Pbsaresb  [PL  B,  4),  oompiizlng  the 
mnniotpal  collections.  Admission  on  Thurs-  &  Sun.,  10-12,  freo ; 
other  days,  10-2,  for  a  fee  (i/a  ff)- 

In  the  V^ftibitte  ape  votive  stone-?  of  (He  maCronS  of  Piifaiirum,  aniong 
the  mo.st  ancient  Lortio  iDQnuiaentA  exts^nt.  In  the  court  &nd  on  the  ^tair- 
GSS&  are  Rotnan  n^nd  Christ  inn  inacriptinna  and  ^culptnre^.  -^  On  the  Fiftt 
Floor  are  two  relief^,  dating  from  abont  IDOO  B.C.,  one  'with  repTe'^entritions 
of  ships  I  ancient  l^rracottii  imaBes  and  lampu^  ivcry  carvings  C^arly 
Cbri^itiftn  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise  and  Ibe  Stoning  of  Stephen, 
and  a  Blab  from  the  tUroae  of  St.  Maximlan  m  ihe  cathedral  of  Ravenoa); 
early  Italian  bronzes  and  coins  {asi  ffrm?«  from  Velulonia);  in  image  of 
Jtlithras  in  vUreouA  paste,  Here  alsn  are  an  admiPELble  Majolica  Catlediont 
(650  pieces  n  manv  from  Pe^aro,  Urbino,  Cartel  Durante^  and  Qubbioi  some 
of   the  isiiit  by  Maeifro  Ohrffio)^  a  ccUefitlon  of  paintJnEs,   inclnding   two  _ 

pfotuTea  by  ^tppa  [apkta  and  a  head  of  Jobn  the  Bapilst},  and  a  marble  ■ 

bu«t  of  Kapokon  by  €anov&.    There  is  also  a  c<4kcliOn  c^f  natural  hietory,  I 

ftftpedally  rich  Id  shells.  —  On  Jhe  Sif*ind  Floor  ie  the  Bihliotkoa  OLiviKRt.  ' 

itecftatlv  mufh  increased  by  the  a«!:quisi4ion  of  the  BibV\oVftt?b^?w^^^;&l^.^  ^t^*^ 
cont*iniiig  60,000  voJumea  and  3000  MSS.,  amunsRl  ^^\<L\i  ^t:^  \tyv«Kfe  ^"^ 
Torqfi^to  Tasso  And  others.    Adm.  daily,  ft-4,  exCti^X  S\va-  i&iTi&^ '^^A\^"*'l* ■ 
In  the  Palasso  MachireUi  (flist  tninliig  to  lUe  Xe^"^  ^^^^^  *^^ 
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Albergo  Zongo)  is  the  Licto  Rossini  (PI.  B,  4),  in  whicli  is  a  sitting 
figure  of  Rossini  by  Marochetti,  erected  in  1£(64. 

In  the  Via  Rossini,  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  to  the  sea-baths 
(comp.  PI.  C,  4,  3),  stand  the  small  house  where  Rossini  was  bom 
(Fl.  2;  C,  4),  the  Palazzo  Mosca,  with  a  collection  of  pictures, 
faience,  furniture,  etc.  bequeathed  to  the  town  (15  rooms;  open  on 
Sun.  &  Thurs.,  11-3),  and  the  old  Cathedral  (closed  at  present). 
Close  by,  in  the  hall  of  the  Vescovado  (PI.  8 ;  C,  3,  4),  is  an  early- 
Christian  Nymphsum.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  stands  the 
Rocca  Coitanza  (now  a  prison),  built  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  present  cathedral  (PI.  C,  4),  San  Francesco^  in  the  Via  Roma, 
has  a  Gothic  portal  and  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  four 
saints ,  by  Giovanni  Bellini  (c.  1475 ;  much  darkened),  at  the  1st 
altar  to  the  left.  —  SanV  AgosUno  (PI.  B,  3),  in  the  Corso  Undid 
Settembre ,  has  a  rich  Gothic  portal  of  1412.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
Corso,  near  the  spacious  Lunatic  Asylum  (^Manieomio ;  on  the  left)  is 
the  small  Orio  Giulio  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  with  a  meteorological  obser- 
vatory and  a  fine  view  of  the  Foglia  (once  spanned  by  a  Roman 
bridge)  and  of  Monte  San  Bartolo  (see  below).  —  The  church  of 
San  Giovanni  Battista  (PI.  A,  4),  in  the  Via  Passeri,  was  begun  by 
Girol.  Genga  in  1540. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Pesaro  rises  Monte  San  Bartolo  or  Monte  Aeeio  (660  ft.), 
where  the  Roman  dramatist  Ludas  Attius  is  said  to  have  been  interred. 
On  the  W.  slope  lies  the  ^Villa  Imperiale,  belonging  to  the  JMneipe  Al- 
bania at  whose  town-house  in  Pesaro  (Via  Mazza  6)  tickets  of  admission 
may  be  obtained.  A  steep  road  leads  hither  in  about  ^a  hr.  from  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Foglia  (PI.  A,  4^  cab  4-5  fr.,  bargain  necessary).  Alessandro 
Siorza  built  a  country-house  on  this  site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  on  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1469. 
The  upper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the  Rovere  with  stucco-work,  mi^oHca- 
plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st  Room  (^Stanza  del  Ginramento'),  on  the 
ceiling,  is  the  triumphal  procession  of  Duke  Francesco  lUaria  of  Urbino, 
accompanied  by  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  by  Oirol.  Oenga;  on  the  walls,  land- 
scapes and  putti,  by  CatniUo  Mantovano.  The  2nd  Room  or  ^Stansa  delle 
Oariatidi'  (the  finest),  is  decorated  as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne 
and  landscapes,  by  the  brothers  Dogsi;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his 
army.  In  the  8rd  Room  (^Stanza  dei  Seniibusti')  are  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designs  by  Angelo  Bronzino,  The  frescoes 
in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke  being  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  fourth 
room  is  adorned  with  charming  grotesques  in  the  style  of  Qiovanni  da  Ud^M. 
The  last  room  CStan/a  della  Calunnia'),  which  has  a  fine  stucco  ceiling,  is 
embellished  by  paintings  by  RaffaelUno  del  Colle,  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  —  Eleonora  Gonzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Genga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1530,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  fagade  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Maria  *a  bellis  redeunti 
animi  ejus  causa*.  It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  its  present  dilapi- 
dated condition,  it  retains  much  beauty;  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  —  la 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  the  Oirolamitani ;  one  of  the  finest 
views   in  the  environs  is  obtained  from  an  eminence  behind  the  monastery. 

TJie  Ifunicipio  of  the  little  coast-town  of  Gradara,  7  M.  to  the  If.W. 
of  Pesaro  J  contains  a  Madonna  and  sainVs  \)7  Giouaut^i  Satvli  ^1484)^  in  fbt 
^iifeca  is  a  terracotta  altar  by  Andrea  dcUa  Robbia. 
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Feom  Pesaho  to  Urbino^  23  M*>  diligence  twice  daily  in  4  hrs, 
(back  ill  3'3^/2  ^irs.],  Tha  fare  hy  the  Me^sag^rtu  A^mUrataf  leaving 
th«  piazza  of  Pasftfo  at  7  a*m.  and  Urbino  at  3  p.m.,  is  2  fr.  1Q  c. ; 
that  of  the  DUlg&nza  Comunale  (starting  at  6  a.m.  and  returtiliig 
at  3  p.m.)  ie  3  fr.  20  c.  Retani-tisiXets^  avail  abb  for  10  days,  3  fr. 
40,  6  fr.  40  c.  — ^  ITie  road  leads  through  the  fertile  vaUey  of  the 
Fogiia^  croasiug  the  rivor  beyond  the  vlllagti  of  Montecchio.  Beyond 
Motine  we  come  in  slight  of  tTrbiuo,  to  which  the  road  finally  aacende 
In  windings.  Abov<j,  to  the  right,  is  the  ducal  palace,  with  three 
iogge  Hanked  hy  ronnd  towers.  Tho  diligeii&e  stop:^  in  the  Cor  so 
Gadbaldi,  a  little  helow  tho  inn, 

TJrhino  (1480  ft. ;  *Aih€Tgo  dntalia,  Corso  Garibaldi,  R.  "ii/a  f?-, 
unpretending;  Cctfi  nuar  the  Piaz^^,  plahi),  the  aucient  Urvinum 
Meifturense,  the  birthplace  of  the  greate^it  painter  of  all  ages,  Huphael 
S<mti{h.  28th  March,  14^3 j  d.  at  Home,  (ith  April,  lo20),  lies  on 
an  abrupt  hill,  gnrron rid ed  by  barren  nionntains.  The  town  ,  with 
tianow,  crooked  streets  and  5000  inhab.,  has  an  unimportant  uni^ 
versity  J  and  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monnments  and  histor- 
ical assoaiatlone.    The  situation  is  pteturesq^ue, 

la  til e  13th  c^nt.  tbo  lowu  came  iota  ihs  posaei/sloD  of  Uie  M&nt^eitro 
fjimily,  and  under  f  bderiqo  Montsfsltku  (1444-82)  and  hh  sen  O^idobalda 
(U8^-l50Sj  att&insf]  to  fiueli  prospf!rily  eus  entirely'  t^:)  ecUpati  Iho  n«lih- 
bouring  coarts  of  llic  Malatasta  at  Hi! mini  and  the  Slurza  at  Fes^ro* 
Federlgo  MontefifUru,  whn  dlstiu^tiiehcd  hiniaelT  m  a  condo'ttiere  ta  tho  fendi 
of  the  I5tli  C6nt.  ]  njurned  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Giovanni  della  Eovere, 
a.  nephew  af  Si^Etua  IV.,  and  was  In  conzrcquenca  created  I>uke  of  Urblno. 
Hia  ccrart  wad  regarded  a§  a  model  amon^  tlie^  princely  conrt^s  of  that  period. 
It  wM  visited  Tor  shorter  ut  longer  periods  by  nuineroua  scholara  and  ar- 
tiata  J  amonpt  whom  the  prince  was  pre-eminent  for  learnings  His  son, 
Guidoh&ldo  y  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  Qtlier  misfortunes^  zealously  fol^ 
lowed  his  eis^mple  ,  with  the  ahle  hsahtance  of  his  beautiful  ajad  accom* 
plisbed  wife  i^iisctbeta  Goniaga.  A  famoua  deacriptioii  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino  under  Guidabaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  retlned  social  school  of  tho 
d»7]  iA  ^ven  by  Cofmt  Baldassar  Caiti^ione  In  his  ^Cortigiaiio\  the  ide^l 
of  a  eonrtier.  Id  14^1  Guidobaldo  was  expelled  hy  Cetare  Bcrffio^  the  son 
of  Alexander  VI.,  after  whDse  death,  however^  he  returned  to  UTbiuo  in 
1503.  He  died  in  150B  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  lo  his  nephew  Fran- 
cisco Maria  deiia  Rfivei'£^  the  favourite  of  Pope  JuHus  IIh  In  1636  the  duchy 
wai  incnrporated  with  the  Btales  of  the  Church  ^  when  Urban  VJII.  per- 
suaded tbE3  last  and  childless  Duke  ^anctteo  Mitria  IL  to  Bbdicate. 

Amongst  the  moat  disting^uished  Abtists  employed  at  the  court  of  Ur^ 
biuo,  during  the  zenith  of  its  aplendou-r  under  Federlgo  and  Guidohaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uccelio,  Piefo  d^Ua  Fran<S€t6a^  and  Mtioxi^  da  F&rii.  Even  for- 
eign painfera^  like  Jvstua  if  an  Ohettl,  a  picture  by  whom  is  ptill  preserved 
in  ihe  gallery  (aee  p,  lllr,  were  attracted  to  the  court.  The  peculiar  bcind  of 
union  which"  existed  here  between  the  intereets  of  science  and  art  i a  chiefly 
exhibited  in  Ihe  Ubrar>^  pictures  or  ideal  rortrftlts  of  scholars  pjiinted  by 
He)o7.7io  da  Fcirli  and  others  which,  liowever^  have  been  removed  from 
Urhino  loge the r  with  the  library*     Tikotko  ViTi,  or  dblla  Vitk^  of  Ferrara  _ 

(1467-1623)^  the  beat  pupil  of  Francesco  FTuncIa^  spent  the  greater  part  of         | 
Ma  life  in  ITrhino^  tie  was  the  ftrst  painter  who  exercised  an  influeinie  «va 
IJ^phnel ,    but  at  a   later  period  he  himjtelf  bc'Crt^ma  aiaW^?:^^..  \pi  ^%N.  ^t^^a"^ 
ister'a  magie  apeU.  -^  T&e  mu^ier^  however.  In  w\Kjm  vvft  ^"^^  'aQ^  w^fe- 
V^  lat&restedj  is  aioVAlfsi  Sasti  Of  DrbmU  tea.  V^SO-^T^^j,  ^^^  ^a*^ '^^x*- 
•^le/j  ^bose  flreeco^^  at  C^gU  fp,  133)  and  Fftno  [p^  \X%  s^^^  cwiiH^i*^*^ 
»Dd  a  keen  sense  of  the  gra^efuL    Ab  Qkio^WWxV   4\*^  M^fe'^   ^ 
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pfaAcl  vM  ia  hi«  12A  jfar.  Us  Km  en  karflr  karc  kad  Hkm  taacift  oTUs 
izinrQni.«.  AAe?  Lif  Surf's  i«Ka.  SayAaci  ■fimni'  ia  UiWm  tm  150Q, 
bvt  tracer  vbat  rsl'i-rx  a>  xsksiv^  A^rfrsr  aacrffv  «f  rifena  waa  Faa- 
rjD«</  BaZ'I-oc:.'  <:d3B-l'rL2  .  k««  <€  viioae  wcvte  aie  able,  vkOe  oliwn 
dic}>l»T  tie  c:;^fV?sA?T  »5k^;2C«  •c<f  t^-e  p.ifvlgarA.afnif  period.  —  Daiiaf 
iLt  li-^z..  5«aiT.c^  ^-tt:-^  ^t^Ll:  vu  :r^  :f  ii-e  elicf  cesnea  of  fteai^l- 

In  ihe  ?<e:;rr«  of  \L^  tcvri  is  the  JiAmxxr  Piack.  or  Piaaa  Otto 
Settefff&rt .  where  ihe  Ccr»  G*r;t jJii  ends.  The  Via  Puorinotti 
ascendf  becre  w  the  rirfit  tc  thr  i:*mw  Piazza  Doea  Fedeiigo,  with 
the  da^a!  pi! are  xr.\  <tt  nthclra!.  The  fine  Bapkail  Homanad 
^36  ft.  h:zl:  •.  rreftcd  lere  iri  ISVT.  i*  by  Lmp  Belli.  Tke  broiue 
EUtue  of  tr.e  (a'.ster  (13  ft.  k  zih'  na^ds  on  a  slender  pedestal  of 
C&rrar%  marble,  a^^orned  vith  reliefs  from  Lis  life.  Belov.  to  the 
riffLt  aiji  left,  are  broaze  flrures  of  tbe  Renaissance  and  tbe  Qenios 
of  An.  At  the  back  and  fpmt  are  erc-nps  of  marble  pnttL 

The  rew  Cathedral,  ere-rted  in  1^1  on  the  ndns  of  its  prede- 
cessor, contain  4  some  interesting  pictures. 

IVTEaroa.  To  the  right  of  th«  eatraBce,  St.  Peter,  a  repliea  of  the  ttataa 
ia  St.  Pet«r'*  at  Borne.  In  the  2ad  cbapfl  to  the  right:  St.  Sebaatiaa  1^ 
Ftderiyo  Barfxcxo;  to  the  left  «:f  tbe  higl^tar.  Lord's  Sapper,  also  bj  Fti. 
Baroceio.  Id  the  sacriftr,  next  the  ri^ht  tran«cpt:  SS.  Xartia  and  Thomas 
a  Becket.  with  a  portrait  uf  Dake  Gnidobaldo.  the  masterpieee  of  TiatO' 
Uo  Viti  (1501);  *Scoargiag  of  CLri5t  br  Pier9  delta  /WoaerjM,  dabontely 
execntftd  in  tbe  miniatare  stjle  (a«a»ll7  corered).  —  The  Carrr  (entered 
from  the  right  comer  of  the  nnall  piaiza  between  the  cathedral  aad  the 
paUcej  powesses  a  Pieti  in  marble  bj  Gior.  da  Botogma. 

The  ^DucAL  Paiacb,  erected  by  Luciano  da  Laurama  of  Dalnutia 
in  1467-82  by  order  of  Federieo  Montefeltro ,  is  now  used  as  a 
'Kesfdenza  <^vematiTa\  and  contains  the  archlTes.  The  leqnire- 
loent  of  strength,  coupled  with  the  oneTenness  of  the  ground,  has 
f^ven  rise  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  enhanced  its  picturesqueness.  The  palace  has  always  been  much 
admired,  and  was  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  founder  as 
an  embodiment  of  their  ideid  of  a  princely  residence.  Acot^ding 
to  modern  standards,  however,  its  dimensions  are  not  grand,  and 
even  the  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  cathedral,  is 
pleasing  rather  than  imposing.  In  the  latter,  to  the  right,  are  med- 
iae val  tombstones  and  a  relief  (Piet^)  of  the  14th  century.  The 
staircase  to  the  upper  rooms  is  on  the  left,  with  a  statue  of  Duke 
Federigo,  by  Oirol.  Campagna  (1606).  The  ornamentation  of  the 
dfiors,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces  here  and  in  the  apartments  is 
by  Amhroyio  da  MUanOj  etc.  The  corridors  and  rooms  contain  a 
collection  of  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  tbe  Umbrian  munidpia, 
early-Christian,  niedisval,  and  Renaissance  sculptures,  and  a  small 
picture-gallery.  Adm.  daily,  9-12  and  2-4  (in  summer  2-6) ;  fee  1  fr. 

The  CoLLKOTioM  or  lyscaiPTioNS  was  made  by  the  epigraphist  FmbrHtL 

—  HcULPTUUKS.     In  tbe  eorridors  are  72  reliefs  with  representatioaa  of 

^i/f/a*fs  of  war  fnfter  Francesco  di  Qiorgid)^  b^  Asmbrogio  da  MiUmo  (1474). 

'ci  formerly  decorated  the  outside  of  t\x&  pa\&cA.   'BLQQm\  V^a^  4.«^ 

UW.    Five  beautffiil  doors-,  frle/.e  of  daTvcixi?,  wi^^  o^  «iit  <3bi^3BEain- 

D/jDom^nicoRosMm,  Room  II.  ¥ouTiiiwb\ec^iMas«ki-^\«kC.^,'ftw!»XSU 
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Two  cmcifliM  of  the  I3t!i  ceottiry,  Hoom  IV*  Tapestry  wnrlced  !□  Urbiaci 
1)y  masters  from  Fliindeifs  \  itacuo-Teliefj^  by  Brandanot  fine  m&rbje  cbTnm&y- 
piece.  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the  Chap&l^  in  whicb  is  a  plaster^ciiBt 
of  Rapliaers  dkulL  The  atndio  of  Duke  Federigi^  Bhould  b&  visited  for  tbs 
A-ak.e  of  the  intiir^ioj^  whieh  formerly  also  cnv^ifed  the  upper  part  of  tba 
wallJi,  and  the  Ane  ceiliugr  From  the  balcony  a  beantiful  view  of  the 
'  Apennines  is  obtvained  \  ^^till  better  ^om  the  N.  to^wer^  to  wbich  im  inlere-iit' 
iD^  wiudisg  stair  case  MCfnda.  —  The  celebrated  library  colleated  by 
Fedengo  huj;  been  temcved  to  Eame. 
^  FrcTuaK  GallebTh     To  Ihe  right;   3S.  Boroed^^  VidODnik^  with  saSotS; 

•99,  Titian^  Be3nrr«ctiOB  j  a  late  vv^ork  Ilka  tba  Lnst  Supper  (see  beJow)  \ 
Timotio  Vm  (not  Eaphst^t;!)^  40.  8t.  Edchn^^  25.  &t  gebasUan;  28.  PadiB 
t^^cfitQ,  Legend  of  tie  desecrated  Host,  Fine  chimney-piece.  —  il.  Timr 
Tin  J  Tobias  and  Ibe  iingcl  \  42.  Titiarif  Last  Supper  (dan>ji|rgd],  Oiovamii 
Santi,  2.  Mj  donna  with  f^S.  John  tbe  JJiijplist.  Sebastian.  Jerome,  and  Fii-ncta, 
find  tbe  Bnf n  f&mily  (1488)  |  4.  Pi^tk,  llj.  /Y«rQ  dfffa  J'rnncf jca,  Architectural 
pieCBi  1.  Jutttts  ti^fi  Qhvnl,  lluij  Cammunion,  wlLb  DDmerons  pGrtrbita, 
inclndlni  Dnkfi  Federlu,o  uod  Caterlno  Zeno,  the  Persis-D  amba9.^ador  (to 
ibe  right  of  the  tables  injured^  U74);  60.  Tim,  VUi,  St.  Apollobln^  &2. 
^a  Came^ale^  Madontia. 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  O^ellBk,  facltig  which  is  the  chnrch 
<it  San  DomcnicOj  with  a  pleasing  portal  hy  Maso  di  Bartolomto 
(1449-62)  and  a  terracotta  relief  of  the  Madonna,  with  SS*  Dommic 
and  Peter  Martyr^  by  Luca  ddila  RohUa  (i449},  —  The  street  con- 
tracts J  to  the  H^ht  !b  the  University ,  with  armorial  hearings  over 
the  door.  Farther  on  is  the  htiiuto  di  BtUc  Attij  which  cod  tains 
seulp tares  and  somci  fine  majolicas. 

In  the  market-place  (p.  110)  Is  the  loggia  of  Sun  Francetco,  a  14th 
cent,  chiir(^h,  witli  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal  of  the  chapel 
to  the  tight  of  the  high-altar  is  by  BartoK  CeiiCogatti  (i5th  c.ent.)> 

The  Contrada  Eaffaello  leads  hence  to  the  Fortusiza.  Raphael  was 
horn  at  No.  278,  on  the  left.  Purchased  in  1873  at  the  Enggestlon 
of  Count  Gherardi ,  aided  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  Morris  Moore , 
the  house  now  belongs  to  the  'Keale  Accademia  Rafl'aello\ 

The  rooms  are  adurtied  with  engr&vin^s  from  EaphaeFB  pietnrea.  Id 
one  of  tlie  rooms  i&  a  fredcfi  of  the  Midonna  (removed  from  he  court 4 
entirely  repainted},  by  Giovanni  Santi,  pgs^Ibly  i^eprejecitlDg  Magia  CjLrlaf 
Eaphoerd  mother  (fee  1/3  fr.). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Contrada  RafTaelio  the  Via  Bramante 
leadd  la  th«  ohiirch  of  Sanio  Spmto,  containing  a  Piet^  and  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Qhostj  two  good  paintings  hy  Luca  Si^nvrelU,  ori^nally 
a  church-hanner^  of  1495  (too  high  up  to  he  properly  seen). 

Hettirning  to  the  market-place  ^  and  deeoending  the  Via  Maz- 

^ini,   we  follow  the  Via  del  la  Posta  Vecchia,  the  flrat  side- street  to 

the  rights  and  then  the  Via  Barocci^  the  first  street  to  the  left,  which 

1       lead.3,  past  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  (containing  a  gtDnp  of  the 

Nativity  hy  Fed*  Brandano),  straight  to  the  ^Oratorio  ddkt  Confra-- 

t       itmiti\  di  San  Qiovantu  Butti'^ia.  The  if  alls  of  the  oratory  are  covered 

J       with  scenes  from  the  history  ol  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  and  a 

•      large  Crucifliion,  by  Lortnzo  da  San  Scvtrino  ^n4  \a&  \iiQt}s\e^.j  ^^^X^^ 

;      echool  of  Giotto  (1416;  restored).  The  ancieut  timb^i  i^Q^  ^fc%^\ii\i\fe* 

I      th&t  In  the  c^thedrd  of  Am^ona,.    Under  the  altM  Va  i^x^ifefet'^^^  ^* 

bi>dy  ofSsji  I'ietro  Sprngnoli  dUrbiuo  (d,  1415' 
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In  the  Theatre  J  once  famous  for  its  decoiatloiis  by  Molomo 
Oenga,  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  <Ca- 
landra'  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (p.  46),  the  friend  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  hill  of  the  old  ForUsxa  (ascend  the  Contrada  BaflSsello ,  at 
the  top  take  the  Via  dei  Maceri  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  No.  1461 ; 
fee  25-50  c.)  commands  an  extensive  and  beautifal  *Yiew  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  barren  chain  of  the  Apennines,  in  which  the  abmpt 
Sassi  di  San  Simone  are  specially  conspicuous.  The  peak  of  Sau  Marino 
(p.  105)  appears  in  the  distance  to  the  N.W. 

About  1  M.  to  the  £.  of  Urbino,  to  the  left  of  the  Pesaio  road, 
are  situated  the  conspicuous  old  monastery  and  church  of  San  Bet' 
nardino  (ca.  1450),  with  the  new  cemetery  of  Urbino.  This  spot 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  The  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Dukes  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo,  with  their  busts. 

Fbom  Urbino  to  Fossohbrons  (p.  113).  vi&  CakntutOy  11  V«  ML,  dili- 
gence daily  at  6  a.m.,  returning  at  1.46  p.  m.  (fare  2  fr.  10  c.  \  carriage  lU  fr.). 
The  'Gorriere  del  Farlo*  passes  through  Fossombrone  at  11  a.m.  and  on  its 
way  to  Fano  about  2.30  p.m.  Travellers  bound  for  Fano  should  not  omit 
to  visit  the  (50  min.)  Furlo  Pass  from  GalmazEO.  Carriage  ftt>m  UrUno 
to  Gubbio  40  fr.  

The  Railway  fbom  Pesabo  to  Ancona  skirts  the  coast. 

98  M.  Fano  (*Albergo  e  Bistorante  Nolfi,  R.  &  A.  2V2  fr,,  AOt, 
del  Moro,  both  in  the  Via  Nolfi  and  unpretending ;  CafS  in  the  Piazza), 
the  Fanum  Fortunae  of  antiquity,  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune,  a  fact  commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of  fortune  on 
the  public  fountain.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town  (9500  inhab.), 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The  once  celebrated 
harbour  is  silted  up  and  unimportant;  vessels  anchor  in  a  new 
channel  through  which  part  of  the  water  of  the  Metaurus  (p.  113)  is 
discharged.  Pope  GlementVIII.  (Aldobrandini)  was  bom  at  Fano  in 
1536.  The  first  printing-press  with  Arabic  type  was  set  np  here  in 
1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Julius  II.  As  a  sea-bathing  place  Fano  is 
less  expensive  than  Rimini. 

We  enter  the  town  by  the  Via  Nolfi.  Farther  on ,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Piazza,  in  which  (in  the  Palazzo  della  Bagione,  1299)  is 
the  Theatrej  formerly  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy,  rebuilt  by 
Torelli,  a  native  architect,  and  decorated  by  Bibbiena  (d.  1774).  One 
of  the  rooms  contains  (temporarily)  a  David  with  the  head  of  Gholiath, 
by  DomenichinOj  injured  by  thieves  in  1871.  —  The  old  PaUuxo  del 
Municipio  is  reached  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  theatre. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  fountain  of 
flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Following 
the  latter  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  Via  dell*  Arco  d*Augnsto,  the 
second  street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  GATHBDRaL 
ofSanFobtunatoj  the  four  recumbent  lions  in  front  formerly  snpport- 
ed  the  pillars  of  the  portico .    The  poitaY  da\A%  Itoxa.  ^"^  NS>y\i  ^iKtAios^. 

In  the  interior  the  chapel  of  San  Girolamo  it^ft'itia.Vi  \^^V«i  ^^B^*Bna 
monument  of  the  Bainalducci  family  \  nwt\7  op^AXft  vy».  V^  ^»^  '*W'^ 
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1«  a  «liapel  adorned  with  fi-escoes  by  Domeniehino  (damaged).  —  In  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  two  saints,  by  L.  Carraeei.  — 
In  the  eoort  of  the  Veicovado^  behind  the  cathedral,  Via  Hontevecchio  7, 
are  a  few  sculpture^,  including  three  13th  cent,  reliefs. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Aboh  of  Augustus  ,  which  spans 
the  street ,  a  structure  of  simple  design ,  to  which  a  second  story 
was  added  in  the  4th  cent. ,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Constan- 
tine.  It  once  had  three  openings ,  as  is  shown  by  a  -view  of  it  on 
the  adjacent  church  of  San  Mickele,  adjoining  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance portal.  —  On  the  side  of  the  arch  next  the  town  is  the  Found- 
Ung  HoapUal  (Brefotrofio)^  a  pleasing  edifice  with  logge. 

Betaming  to  the  piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 
foontain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsi,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maaia  Nuoya,  with  its  portico. 

Interior.  Ist  chapel  on  the  left:  Oiov.  Santi,  Visitation  \  2nd  chapel: 
Pieruffino,  Annunciation  (1498).  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  *Perugino,  Ma- 
donna enthroned  and  six  saints,  with  charming  predella  (1497).  Key  at  the 
house  No.  14. 

In  the  vestibule  of  San  Francesco  (closed)  are  the  monuments  of 
Pandolfo  ID.  Malatesta  (d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  Leon 
BattUta  AlherU,  1460,  and  his  wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398;  left),  by 
Tagliapietra,  —  Santa  Croce^  the  hospital-church,  in  the  Via  Nolfl, 
contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Giovanni Santi.  —  San  Pietro, 
in  the  same  street,  is  an  imposing  and  richly-decorated  church  in  the 
baroque  style,  with  frescoes  by  Viviani  on  the  vaulting ;  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Oabrielli  (1st  to  the  left)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Guido 
Beni,  —  San  Patemiano,  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano, 
possesses  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ouercino.  —  In  Sant''  Agostino 
(entr.  by  side-door,  via  the  cloisters  of  the  Seminario)  is  a  painting 
of  Sant*  Angelo  Custode,  by  Ouercino,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Robert  Browning  ('The  (Juardian  Angel'). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Monte  Oiove  (840  ft.), 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  monastery,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Apennines.  It  is  reached  in  about  1  hr.  by  a  good  road  from  the 
<diarch  of  Eusciano  (see  below). 

Fbox  Fano  to  Fossato  vil  Fossokbronb  and  the  Fublo  Pass,  corriere 
daily:  to  Fossombrone  2i/8hrs.,  to  Cagli  6V2  hrs.  (ftire  4,  in  summer  3  fr.), 
to  Schieggia  10  hrs.,  and  to  Fossato  i2Vs  hrs.  (fare  7,  in  summer  5  fr.).  The 
road  is  the  ancient  road  from  Borne  to  Bimini  (p.  103),  the  Via  Flaminia^ 
constructed  in  B.C.  220  by  the  Censor  C.  Flaminius  (p.  50),  to  secure  the 
district  of  the  Po  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Gauls.  The 
road  quits  Fano  by  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  the  Porta  Maggiore,  traverses 
the  plain  to  (IV4  M.)  the  church  of  Rtisciano  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Giove  (see 
above),  and  then  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Metaurus^  the  monotonous  but 
fertile  valley  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  About  1  M.  from  Fossombrone, 
near  the  church  of  San  Martina  al  Piano^  was  once  situated  the  Boman 
colonv  of  Fwrvm  Bempronii,  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Longobards. 

IdVs  H.  Fossombrone  {Tn  Re^  clean),  long  in  possession  of  the  Malatesta 
family,  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Church  under  Sixtus  IV.    It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town  with  4300  inhab.  and  silk-factories ,  prettily   &itQA.^J«^^ 
in  the  valley,  which  contracts  here,   and  commanded.  '\>y   «l  c«aV\%.   ^^^^ 
Cathedrat  contains  an  altar  by  Domenico  BosselU  Ci4Si>V  —  Alto«A.»  ojoSvVMvsi^ 
the  iomt  by  means  of  a  lofty  single-arched  bridge,  lea^eia  V.O  VJcL«i  ^.  ^^^^ 
FtwoBtbrone  to  Mtrndavio  and  Senigallxa  ^.  114).  mUgeTxcfe  V.^  Urbvao^  *^^ 

B^DBKEM,    Italy  II.    13th  Edition.  ^ 
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The  YJA  Flamirtfc  bgyqai  (!».%  M,>  T i  ■■■  1 1 1  C>.  H3>  r f  o—  Ih n  ififcw  m, 
which  de*e<md5  fic-m  Ac  t«I:««-  aear  Suat  Amg^lm  m  Tmtim  bom  tte  V^  aad 
foUowf  the  kA  Iwak  of  the  CMiifiiMi.  which  aft  fha  potat  anpties  itself 
into  the  Xetan;m».  rshm>>  if  mcs  m  the  ^imrr  to  the  nvhi.  The  vaUcr 
soon  coBtracu  a^!a;  b  ;he  righi  riMii  Ae  UL  of  A'ifrofofo,  omriMtlly 
named  Jfnic  tf*ils.iroBaZc.  Here.  Meorrdm;  to  tke  popular  timditioa,  wu 
foa^t  the  mem  >nb:e  t«tt:e  of  the  Xctaaru  in  wUA.  B.G.  907,  HaedrahoL 
whil5t  marchiif  to  tfe  aid  cf  hB  brother  Ha— ihal  wiA  flOgOOO  mea,  waa 
signally  defeated  and  sl2i&  bj  the  comsvls  Lirfos  SaBaator  aad  C9aa£as 
Xero.  This  was  the  peat  eT«BS  wUeh  decided  Ae  ^d  Pnaic  War  In 
faroor  of  Borne. 

The  road,  which  skinc  the  lirer,  aow  piocos  dbe  V.E.  Aaia  of  the 
Apennines  bj  means  of  a  rariBe  Vnweea  loftr  and  piccqntoiaa  did.  At 
the  narroveft  pois^  where  th^re  is  room  for  tte  rirer  oalj,  is  the  cde- 
brAted  *Taila  Paaa  iFnrio  from  itrmSmt  =  pawipB.  tha  aadea*  ps>»  ialer- 
c«M).  a  tonnel  IT  ft.  wide.  14  ft.  U^  aad  aboot  33  yds.  in  kBgtk.  The 
founder  of  Uke  w>-^rk  wis  the  Emp.  Tefpajiaa  fja.  A.  D.  7B).  as  tbe  iaseiip- 
don  bewn  in  the  roek  at  the  3f.  eatraaee  records  f/mp.  Oar  it  .dsyaiAu. 
Fe<pa«uMss  poNl.  amr.  rni.pol.  F//.  mip.  TF//.pf«<«'Jpr«frteJc«t.  Till, 
censor /aciumd.  cmfwriS). 

About  3  X.  bejond  die  pass  is  the  saiall  church  BmUm  4H  Fmrlo^  aad 
a  little  far  her  on  lies  (H^ft  X.)  the  viUige  of  Atfrnal^fua  (p.  139). 

31  X.  CagMj  seep.  133.  —  TraTellc»  bejoad  Oigll  are  geaecally  coarered 
in  smaller  carriages.  Abore  the  town  the  Baraao,  which  the  load  skirts, 
pierces  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  bj  means  of  a  wild  and  deep 
gorge.  At  the  other  end  lies  (96>^  X.)  Oaatiaaa,  with  1000  iiahab. ;  the 
church  della  CoUtgiaia  contains  a  Hoi j  Family  bj  Pero^Mi.  —  The  road 
ascends  r^idly.  and  reaches  the  hei^t  of  the  pass,  SMOO  ft.  abore  the 
sea.  A  little  before  aniring  at  Schieggia  the  road  crosses  a  rarine  bj 
the  curious  ^mie  a  ilsffe,  constructed  in  1906. 

431/z  X.  Bdienm.  an  iasigaificaat  place,  lim  at  the  jaaetloa  of  the 
roads  to  Fossato  and  Foligno.  and  to  (6  X.)  Gubbto  Ohe  latter  leading  otct 
the  pass  of  Xonte  Calvo,  p.  53;  carriage  5-6  fir.).  On  Jfsals  Ptirmrm^  in  Oe 
vicinity,  amid  oak-plantations,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninu!>,  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  the  Umbrtaas. 
Several  bronzes  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  eavinms. 

The  main  road  continues  to  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  Cki9§git. 
and  leads  via  Ca$taeeiaro  and  Sigillo  (stalactite  cares)  to  — 

56  X.  Fossato  di  Vice,  a  station  on  the  Aacona  and  Borne  Une  (p.  139). 

Beyond  Fano  the  train  crosses  the  rirer  Meiaurus  (see  abore), 
then  the  Cesano,  beyond  (105  M.)  Mondolfo-Marotta. 

1 12  M.  Senigallis  or  Sinigaglia  (^Albergo  Roma,  near  the  har- 
bour ;  Trattoria  del  Oiardino,  near  the  Manicipio),  the  ancient  Sena 
Oailiea^  with  9600  inhab.,  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MUa.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  during  the 
Civil  War  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early 
as  the  4th  cent.,  but  was  afterwards  frequently  derastated  by  fire 
and  sword,  so  that  it  now  presents  quite  a  modem  appearance.  The 
houfte  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX.  (1792-1878)  was  bom  is  shown ;  it 
contains  a  few  memorials.  In  summer  Senigallia  is  a  faronrite  sea- 
bathing place.  —  The  monastery-church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  QroMie 
(1491 ;  2  M.  to  the  S.W.)  contains  in  the  choir  a  picture  by  Peni- 
yino  (Madonna  with  six  saints),  and  over  the  3rd  altar  on  the  right 
M  gmalJ  MsdonnA  "by  Hero  delta  Francetca. 

From  BentgalUh  vlk  M<mdavlo  to  Fostorabrone  wv^  ^«ft«fe  Na  ^Jba  Fuxio 
t,  see  above. 

'i9i/2  M.   Montemarciano,    Pleaaant  Vi^^  ol  VXi^  va«««iiw«1  ^ 
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Aneona.    The  train  crosses  the  Eamo.   At  (122  M.)  Falctmara  Ma- 
riUima  (RaiL  KeKtaurant)  passengers  for  the  line  to  Roma  change 
cairiages  (see  R.  15].  The  town  lies  on  the  Wll  to  the  right. 
127  M.  Ancona. 
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Hotels  {c^otnp.  p.  filx).  *lIrLANO  (Fl.  c^  C^  \\^  Vifr  V«nti-KEi<ve  Stftlsm^ 
bre,  whii  ol&etrid  ]ig;ht  Add  a  good  restaurant,  E>^  L.^  £  A.  ^Vs^^^  B,  iVii 
diSj.  fli,  D.  4  [both  incl.  wtne),  pens.  T-IO,  otnu.  1  fr.  j  Grjjid  H5Tfet  Vit- 
ro iti  a  (PL  b;  t%  H),  Corso  Vittorio  Km&iinelet  Albeaqo  IIkals  dki.la  Pack 
(PL  B^  Ch  3>f  Fiazz&  Sabta  MaTij»  2f  wUh  reflUuratit,  Iirt,  and  b^thjs,  B.j  L., 
&  A.  3,  B.  1,  dej.  2Vs,  IK  4Ve,  p^n*,  H.  omn>  1  fr.  j  Eoma  \VL  d^  D,  4), 
Via  Paiejitro^  with  frttquetited  tra.ttorfa,  well  spokfn  of,  IL^  L.,  *  A*  l^/'j- 
^V^fr-i  Als.  dblla  Fi£ftBOViA,  DeaT  the  e^&tiott,  mediocre^ 

CaJsi.  Sfo|?jp<M»C  (£■  Z^^a^  la  the  Cof&o  Vitt.  Et»abuele|  %%  the  corner 
of  the  Piazza  Roma  (PI  D,  4)^  i^flric-ij,  PiazEt  del  Teatfo  (PI.  Ct  S>.  — 
Trattsrie,    Homa^  &ee  above  ^  Hcctiio,  TvAtt^  Roma. 

Fott  Offiofl  {PI.  Df  4;  8-@  o'clock),  PiAzsa  Bt>ma{Pl.  D,  4).  —  Tele^r^ph 
Office,  gaoiti  plji^e.  ^  Theatf«,  Pia^zA  del  Teairo  (PI.  0,  3). 

Cti1».  Oni-h6Pii  cab  from  st&tion  to  tciwn ,  inch  luggage,  1,  at  nigbt 
ly^fr, ;  i«is-AE?r«^  I'/a  or  "2  fr.  For  i  br.  I'/i  ot  2  fr*^  each  V*  tir.  jntji^^ 
8d  OTf  eO  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  50  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr.  j  eacli  1/3  tr. 
mora^  1  fr.  35  or  1  fr.  70  c. 

TTa,iawa.y  from  the  ftatl'm  throagh  the  Via  Ks^^Jon^lo  to  the  Fi^zi^ 
del  Teatro  (PI.  C^  SJ;  10  c.  The  prolotigation  to  the  Pi&zsSi  Cavouf  is  not 
worked. 

Ste&mhoati  of  the  Ifaviffazione  Giri^alt  Italiana  once  a  fortnlgbti   on 
the  way  from  Veoice  to  Bari^  Bripdid,  and  Alexandria^   once  a  week  for 
Brindisi^   th«  Pir^ua,    and  Const£mtii)0|de  ^   and  vice  vt?rf!i.  ^  Steamboal  '\  _ 
of  the  EQcUiA  di  A-afiffaHom  Pfiglia  once  a  fortnight  on  the  way  from  B«i  J^v 
and  Barletta  to  Zara  and  Fiume. 

Sea  Batha,  near  the  station  (Pl.  A.  €].  Waf>m  3ath$.  Piaifsca  Stamura 
(PL  E,  ir 

Biitiali  Vlc«-Oaa&ulf  Sis^.  Albtrt  F.  TomaMMini  (al^o  Amfiilcan  Cons  Hilar 
AgentJ.  —  Iloj^i't  JLg«nt,  /i,  di  M.  Bervadio. 

Aneona,  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  31^300  inhab.,  of  whom 
upwards  of  6000  *re  Jews,  and  poas easing  an  excellent  harbour j  is 
be«rUtifuily  situated  between  the  promontories  of  Montt  Asiagno 
(PI.  C,  6)  and  Monte  Guaspo  (PI,  C,  1),  The  duties  and  harbour 
dues  pioduce  an  annna)  re ventie  of  18.000,000  fr.  Coal 3  and  raw 
B 11  gar  are  the  eliief  Ita ports,  asphalt  is  the  chief  export.  The  pro- 
vince rontaina  important  stilp1iUT-iD in es,  silk-factorieflt  paper-miUgj 
find  Yiiieyards. 

Ancooa  wafi  fonnded  by  Doric  Greeks  from  Syrsduse,  and  thence  ]i«jne4 
Bifrita  Anetm  (i.e.  *elhnw\  from  thci  nhape  &i  the  promo oitory^  It  waj 
nfter^wards  a  Romao  colony,  and  the  harbour  w&fi  enlarged  by  Trajan.  Af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Cbrl^tUn  era  It  repeatedly  recovered  from  the 
ravB^ea  of  the  (loths  and  other^i,  and  in  1533  wsa  made  over  by  Gonzafa 
to  Pope  Clement  VII. ^  wbO  liullt  a  fof  t  and  garrisoned  it.  Aneona  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  aa  a  furtn&si  in  modern  hi.'story,  Thns  in  J796  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1T99  to  the  AxiatpiJtni,  in  1S£)&  to  tbe  French 
again  ^  &nd  in  1815  it  was  ceded  to  the  pope^  to  whom  v\  bt\«naL%^a^''M^V^Rfo. 

TheBAMBovR,   so  ov&l  basin  of  about  ^^G  li^  ?&^  ^&*A^  ^Vi^- 
meter^  is  considered  one  of  the  b©3t  in  Ital^.   t;\\%  \va.ti^aQfVEi'6  oj^vi  ^ 
*tMrtef!  th«  ^^Min^,    was    completed  in  1^^-     ^^^  "^^  ^"""^^  ^* 
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of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  well 
preserved  marble  *TriiimplLal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1),  erected  A.  D.  116 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  qnays,  as  the  Inscription  records.  The  holes  to  which  its  orig- 
inal bronze  enrichments  were  attached  are  still  obserred.  The 
new  pier  constructed  by  Pope  Clement  XII. ,  a  continuation  of  the 
old,  also  boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PI.  B,  1},  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli^  but  far  inferior  to  the  other.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbour 
is  the  old  Lazzaretto  (PI.  B,  5},  built  in  1732,  now  a  sugar-refinery. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

The  *Cathedral  of  San  Ciriaco  (PI.  G,  1),  dedicated  to  tlie  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Monte  Oucueo  (see  p.  115),  an 
excellent  point  of  view.  The  church  (12-13th  cent.)  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and 
contains  ten  of  its  columns.  It  is  built  in  a  mixed  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  each  of  the  arms  being 
flanked  with  aisles.  The  dodecagonal  dome  over  the  centre  of  the 
cross  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  facade  (13th  cent.),  ascribed 
to  Margheritone  d^Arezzo,  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  portico,  the  front 
columns  of  which  are  borne  by  red  lions. 

Interior  (closed  12-4.80  p.m.).  In  the  Left  Aislb,  in  froBt,  la  a  tomb 
of  1530.  In  the  Bioht  Tbansbpt  the  semi-Byzantine  capitals  hare  been 
preserved ;  the  railing  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  i2th  cen- 
tury. —  In  the  Cbtpt,  to  the  right,  sculptures  of  the  i3th  cent. ;  relief  of 
Qirist  between  an  ox  and  a  lion  (the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  S8.  Lute 
-  od  Mark),  by  Philippus;  beneath,  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  George;  tomb 
-v^the  Franciscan  B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1456) ;  in  the  comer,  three  Statuettes 
(i2th  cent.)*  then,  poor  terracotta  figures  of  SS.  Oyriacus,  Ifarcellinns, 
and  Liberius^  interesting  12th  cent,  reliefs,  probably  from  the  ancient 
choir  of  the  left  transept  ^  Sarcophagus  of  Fl(avius)  GorgotUui,  Praetor  of 
Aucona,  with  reliefs  (in  front,  Christ  and  the  apostles  with  Ooi^onius 
and  his  wife  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  on  the  lid  to  the  left  of  the  inscription. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  to  the  right,  Moses,  Goliath,  David,  Baptism  of 
Christ)  on  the  left  end,  Moses,  Abraham's  Ofiering,  on  the  right  end.  Magi 
before  Herod,  etc.  -,  4th  cent.)  \  farther  on,  Roman  head  \  statue  of  St.  Pri- 
mianus;  relief  of  Christ  (12th  cent.);  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Cyriac  and  Uber- 
ius.  —  The  G&tpt  op  tub  Lbpt  Tbansbpt  (restored)  contains  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Cyriacus,  Marcellinus,  and  Liberius,  in  the  baroque  style  (fee  50  o.). 

Pope  Pius  II.  Piccolomini,  while  vainly  endeayouring  to  organise 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  FalacCj  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  in  1464.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
are  scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

The  Palazzo  del  Comune  (PL  0,  2),  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Margheritone  d'Arezzo,  was  restored  in  1470  by  Francesco  di  QiOf' 
giOf  and  partly  modernized  in  1647.  The  reliefs  of  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date  from  the  orig- 
inal building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  the 
}»w-giYeT  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.). 

2'he  Strada  del  Comune  descends  Itom  l\i^^^%n.i^  ^<^\ClQmuue. 
On  the  left  is  the  church  of  San  FrancMco  ^X.Ti,").',  \\q^  ^\i«twSCv 
nesting  on  a  massive  substructure  ml\i  a  i\<:iti  Qi^^Nss.  vs't\aC^\i'^ 
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CHorgio  da  Sebenico  (1455).  —  Tlie  street  next  leads  (r.)  to  the 
Prefettura  fPl.  D,  3),  the  fine  court  of  which  is  flanked  by  Gothic 
ar^des  (with'  Renaissance  capitals)  and  has  a  fine  Renaissance  arch- 
way. —  "We  proceed  through  the  court  to  the  Piazza  del  Plbbiscito 
(PI.  D,  3),  reached  by  steep  approaches  between  which  is  a  statue 
of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini,  1730-40),  by  Comacchini.  —  Farther  up 
Is  the  church  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  D,  3),  which  contains  a  Ma- 
donna and  SS.  Francis  and  Nicholas  by  Titian  (in  the  3rd  chapel  on 
the  right),  beautiful  and  imposing  in  its  composition,  though  now 
much  injured  (1520). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Museum  (Civicd  Pina- 
eoUea  Podesti  e  Museo  Archeologico  delle  Marche). 

On  the  Ground  Floor  is  the  Archeeological  Museum  (open  10-3,  Sun. 
10-1).  Vmtibule.  Keystones  from  the  doorv^'ays  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  13th  cent.,  including  large  groups  of  Cain  and  Abel,  elc,  from  the 
old  Palazzo  Comunale.  —  Room  I.  Chiefly  Roman  antiquities  and  coins.  — 
Boom  II.  Antique  bronzes  and  vases;  medals;  skeleton  of  a  warr'or  with 
a  bronze  helmet  (7th  or  8th  cent.  B.  C),  found  in  1892  at  Novilara,  to  the 
8.  of  Pesaro. 

ITpper  Floor.  The  Picture  Gallery  here  includes  a  few  good  works 
of  the  Venetian  school  (open  free  on  Sun.  &  Thirs.,  10-1 ;  on  other  days 
on  application  to  the  cuEtodian,  10-12*,  fee  60  c).  Room  1.  Paintings  and 
cartoons  by  Francesco  Podesti.  —  Roou  II.  1.  Carlo  Crivellij  Small  Madonna ; 
8.  Titian,  Cmciflxion  (damaged);  9.  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  Baptism  of  Christ; 
11.  Chtereino^  Cleopatra;  13.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (1550; 
moiled  by  restoration);  27.  Ciccarelli,  Relief  of  the  Madonna;  30.  Ouercino, 
SLPelagia;  *37.  Lorenzo  Lotto^  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints. 

The  Via  Bonda  descending  to  the  right  from  the  Prefettura 
leads  to  the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  (Exchange,  PI.  C,  3),  a  late-Gothic 
edifice  with  a  facade  by  Giorgio  da  Sehenico  (1459).  In  the  interior 
are  paintings  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  stucco-work  by  Varlt,  — 
Adijoining,  on  the  left,  is  the  pretty  Palazzo  Benincasa  (i6th  cent.). 
—  Farther  on  to  the  right  we  reach  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Piazaa  (PI.  0,  3),  with  an  elaborate  facade  (1210) ;  the  sculptures 
ty  Phllippus.  Still  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  deUa  Misericordia  (PI.  0,  2),  with  an  elegant  early- 
Benaissance  portal.  —  We  return  through  the  Via  della  Loggia  to 
the  Piazza  del  Teatro  (PI.  C,  3),  the  centre  of  traffic,  beyond 
"which  is  Sant'  Agostino^  With  a  late-Gothic  portal  showing  a  Re- 
naissance tendency,  attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  the  Cobso  Vittomo  Emanuble 
(PI.  0,  D,  E,  4)  ascends  towards  the  E.,  through  the  new  quarters 
of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  Piazza  Cayoub,  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Count  Cavour  In  the  centre  (PI.  E,  4).  At  the  point 
where  the  Oorso  Giuseppe  Mazzini  passes  the  Piazza  Roma  is  a 
tasteful  fountain. 

EXOUBSIONS  PBOM  AnCOKA. 
The  Prorfnce  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Picenttm,  \8  &  Tem^uxVaXAi  \e.TVJ^^ 
diMttiet,  aboanding  in  beantifnl  scenery.   The  Apcniv\nes  sgti^  ^ot^Xi^  «•  *^T^^^ 
ofp^el  Bpnra  towarda  the  sea,    forming  sliort,  ^ut  T>Vc\.wTfe&Q^e^  ^  .   ^ \«, 
Tb^  iowns  are  invariably  situated  oj,  the  heigblV.     To  t\i^  ^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines^  usually  coyered  with  snow,  whieh 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuoaa  ranges,  from  the 
Monti  SibUlini  (81&  ft.)  to  the  Oran  Basso  cTItalia  (9586  ft.). 

Oil  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  Konte 
Conero^or  Monte  di  Ancona  (1875  ft.),  with  an  old  Gamaldulensian 
monastery,  commanding  a  superb  panorama.  The  pedestrian  follows 
a  tolerable  road  over  the  coast-hills  nearly  as  far  as  (7  M.}  Sirolo 
(1000  inhab.),  whence  a  path  to  the  left  ascends  in»/4hr.  to  the 
top.  A  carriage  (see  p.  115)  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  An  alternative  route  is  to  take  the  train  to  Osimo  (see  below) 
and  thence  proceed  by  diligence  to  Sirolo. 

The  Ancona-Foggia  Railway  (to  Loreto,  15  M.,  in  38-50  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  20  c,  express  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  15  c;  to 
Porto  Qvitanova^  27  M.,  in  IY4-I3/4  hr.)  penetrates  the  heights 
enclosing  Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  4  M.  Varano,  To  the  left 
rises  the  finely  formed  Monte  Conero  (see  above). 

10  M.  Osimo  (Albergo  delta  Corona ^  in  the  market-place;  om- 
nibus from  the  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c),  the  ancient 
Auximunij  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  157,  and  mentioned  by 
Caesar,  is  now  a  country-town  with  5000  inhab. ,  and  lies  on  a  hill  in 
a  commanding  position.  The  N.  part  of  the  Town  Wall  (2nd  cent. 
B.C.)  still  exists.  A  walk  round  the  town  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
The  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  the  large  Piazza  contains  inscriptiODB  and 
statues  in  Roman  dress,  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum  In 
the  15th  rent.,  but  barbarously  mutilated  by  the  Milanese  in  1487. 
Here  are  also  a  Madonna  and  angels,  by  Lor.  Lotto,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Bart.  Vivarini.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  bronze  font 
of  th«  lOth  century. 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  right,  CasUl' 
ftdardo^  where  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamori- 
ciftre  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Cialdini. 

If)  M.  LoretO.  —  Hotels.  Albebgo  del  Pellegrino,  in  the  Piazxt) 
Pace,  JIoma,  Minekva,  all  plain  but  not  cheap;  Pens.  Tommaso  Fessi,  in 
the  Pia/Ka.  —  'Posto'  in  Omn'tnu  or  Cab  to  the  town,  60  c.;  one-horse  c»b 
to  Recanati,  3-4  IV.  (barjiain  beforehand).  Those  who  walk  from  tie 
station  to  the  tt/wn  leave  the  main  street  to  the  right,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed  (viaduct)  by  a  street  running  towards  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 
—  Jjoreto  is  infested  by  beggars  and  importunate  (but  useless)  'guides'. 

Loreto,  situated  on  a  hill  II/2  M.  from  the  line,  with  admirable 
views  of  the  sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a 
celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  (1100  inhab.).  It  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of  booths  for  the  sale  of  rosaries, 
medals,  images,  etc.  An  important  festival  takes  place  on  Sept.  8th 
(Nativity  of  the  Virgin). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  became 

nn    object  of  profound   veneration  after  the  year  336,   when  the  aged 

Ji!mpre»3  //eiena,  mother  of  ConstanVme,  ma-die  «k  ^W%Vv(&».%^  \Mth«r,  and 

caused  a  basilica  to  bo  erected  over  it.    Owm%  to  t^i^  *vft.t>«%S«oa  ^A^ 

wacena   tho   basilica  foil   to  decay,  a^d.  a.i\.<iT  Vtie \o^  o^ ie\ft\«!Mia ^ 

««flr  SanUt  w&a  miraculously  transplauled.  \>7  ^^^  \iwa^  ^^  Mi%^\^Tffl^ 
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to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  (the  precise  spot  being  between  Flume  and 
Tenato).  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels 
during  the  night,  and  deposited  near  Recanati,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
widow  LawreUx  (lauretum  =  laurel-grove).  A  church  was  erected  over  it, 
aund  houses  soon  sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who 
flocked  to  the  spot.  In  1^  Pope  Siztus  V.  accorded  to  Loreto  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it:  — 

^Eeco  fra  le  tempested  e  i  fieri  venti 

Di  questo  grande  e  spazioso  mare, 

0  santa  Stella^  il  tud  splendor  mha  scorto^ 

CK'  illustra  e  scalda  pur  Vumane  mentV. 

The  large  *Chiesa  dblla  Casa  Santa,  with  nave  and  aisles  of 
equal  lieiglit  and  a  transept  with  aisles,  was  begun  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  church  in  1468  for  Pope  Paul  II.  and  was  continued  in 
1479-86  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Florence.  The  lofty  dome  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  above  the  cross  was  completed  in  1600  by 
QiuUimo  da  Sangallo,  the  interior  was  partly  altered  after  1526 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^  while  the  handsome  traver- 
tine facade  was  erected  in  1583-87  under  Sixtus  V.,  a  colossal 
Btatue  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  priii- 
oipal  door  is  a  lifesize  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Girolamo 
Lombardo^  whose  sons  and  pupils  executed  the  three  superb  bronze 
doors,  under  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1605-21.  The  campanile,  designed 
by  Vofwitellij  is  a  lofty  structure  in  a  richly  -  decorated  style,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  pyramid.  The  principal  bell,  presented  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  Ihtbuiob,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautiful  font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburzio  Vereelli  and  Oiambatiisia  Vitale  ^  and  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hupe,  Charity,  and  Fortitude.  On  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave  are  mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  DomentcAtno,  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Ouido  Rent;  etc. 

The  RiQHT  TsANSEPT,  the  central  chapel  of  which  is  adorned  with 
modem  frescoes,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  Sacbisties,  containing  celebrated 
♦Frescoes.  In  the  sacrii^ty  to  the  right  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  elaborate  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  architecture,  with  pro- 
phets and  angels  (1478),  are  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (p.  100).  The  frescoes  in 
the  Sagrestia  della  Cura  (to  the  left)  are  early  but  good  specimens  nf  Luca 
Signorelli  (p.  48):  the  Apostles,  Christ  and  the  doubting  Thomas,  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  and  (in  the  dome)  Evangelists,  church-fathers,  and  angels 
(ca.  14^,  restored  in  18T7). 

The  Choir  Apse  is  richly  painted  from  the  designs  of  Ludwig  Seitz 
B3).  —  In  the  Dome  are  modern  frescoes  by  Ce*.  Maccari. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  beneath  the  dome,  rises  the  Casa  Santa 
(or  *Holy  House^),  a  simple   stone  building,  i3>/2  ft.  in  height,  28  ft.  in 
length,  and  12V2  ft.  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  *Marhle  Screen  designed 
by  Bramante  (1510),  and  executed  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1513-29),   Oiro- 
lamo  Lcmhardo^  BandinelU^  Tribolo^  Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  Quglielmo  della 
Porta,  etc.,  with  bronze  doors  by  Oirolamo  Lombardo.    It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  (on  the  S.  side)  of  David  and  Goliath, 
and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  on  the  W.  side.  Annunciation^  \ii  Sau- 
909ino;  8.,  Nativity,  by  Sansovino;  Adoration  of  t\ie "M-ab^i., \>i  RaJJaAXo  d.a 
MonMupo  Bod  Cfirol.  Lombardo;  E.,  Arrival  of  the  Ca8«k?^«.Ti\».^X.V.Qrc%\».»V^ 
J^ifeeold  I'rawlo;  above  it,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domentco  Aimo  -,  ^ .  .,1S.^N-V^wi 
^ihe  VirgiB,  begun   by  Sansovino,    continued  by  Baccio    Bauditve\\%  ^^^^^^ 
Xajiullo  da  Montelupo;  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  by  tbe  awxi^  m«.^V««*- 
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In  a  n'\r,\\ti  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the' Virgin  and 
(^hild,  in  cedar,  attributed  tu  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adurned  with  jewels, 
thi;  liifltn:  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  171J8  it  was  carried  ofl"  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  (he  N.  Tkasski'T  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (open  free  to  the 
imblic,  \)-\[.'.M)  iind  2.H()-3.::X),  In  summer  4.3' )-5.30,  at  other  times  only  with 
IMTini'.NHo),  which  contains  v.aluable  votive  ofterings  nnd  cariosities,  the 
I'.iftt  of  iiionarchs  and  persons  of  rank  (chiefly  of  the  19tli  cent.).  The 
ceil  in  z  paintint?  is  by  I'omarancio. 

Ill  th«  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  are  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
tli(^  Palazzo  Apostolico,  begun  it)  1010  from  designs  by  Bramante^ 
coMtimiod  by  And.  Sansovino  and  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^ 
but  iK^vor  lliiish(Ml. 

The.  palace,  contains  a  small  pii'turo- gallery  (Lor.  Lotto,  Adoration  of 
llii-  Chilli,  SS.  Chrislophcr,  liochus,  and  Sebastian,  Christ  and  the  woman 
l.'iKin  III  a«l»iIt»Ty,  nnd  lour  other  works-,  Voiiet,  Last  Supper;  Sehidotu, 
St  Clara:  (}ii,n'ciiip^  Desi'dit  from  the  Cross ;  Ann.  Carrflcc/,  Nativity,  etc.); 
II  hall  Willi  Ttipt'iiriis  nfUr  WtphaeVs  Cartoons  (Paul  at  Lystra,  ITesding  the 
I  nmr,  'Ki'i'd  my  SIhm'I)",  KI\nia.s  thn  Sdrc-rer,  Holy  Family^  Miraculous 
hmui'.lit  (if  Kinlirs,  St.  PuuPs  Spei-ch);  and  a  Colleefion  of  Majolica,  chiefly 
hinn  llir  \M«ll-kiui\vii  manufactory  in  Trbino  (fee  V«l  fr.). 

At  (  177.,  M. )  Porto  lUcanati  (.'1000  iiihah.")  wo  alight  for  -- 
Rooanati  {Albirgn  Corona;  Trattoria  Spexioli,  with  bedrooms, 
rb'an;  OSOO  iiiha).),  loftily  sltuatod  4'/2  M.  to  the  W.  and  com- 
niandiniT  chariuinf;  viows  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  It  was  a 
fortiili'ti  and  iniportunt  placo  in  tho  iniddk*  ages.  The  imposing  new 
yiuti'h'iiu.t  contains  two  pood  works  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1608  and  1612), 
a  bron.'o  bust  of  l.oopardi  (soo  bt*low)by  G.Monteverde  (1898),  and 
:\  oh;»rtor  of  nwiuiripal  privili»ir«'s  aocordt-d  to  the  town  by  Einp. 
Trrdorirk  11.  in  I'^'Ji'.  Tho  Tathodral  of  ^'^an  nari'ino,  with  a  Gothic 
p»»rih.  o,^ntains  tho  monuntont  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  the 
.••in.iM  cl»ur»h  of  S,;»,*,:  Miiri:  s.\:ri:  Mtrcanti  is  an  Annunciation  by 
I  ov  lotto.  >\:?>  lK'iuni\  (with  a  fre>«o  of  th'>  Apotheosis  of  St. 
\  iv.t-.nt  IVriiM  b>  I. or.  riMti"*"^  sr..l  S.rut'  A(:o*tfn  have  Renaisfjanre 
pxVt.iN.  Mi'.ih'  tho  p.il.u'o  .*:  (,:'-.:.  IVrnVr  has  a  lo^da  (towards  the 
r,Mi;c^  b\  G;«".Uno  d.i  M;v>*"u>  (l-iT 7-7^0.  The  pala-e  of  the  Leopardi 

r'.iz  ani  i->et  iriaromo  Leopardi 
V.i<  been  erected  iu  front  of  the 

::.:     -;    1'21>.  pa^fia?  the   rains  of 

::  M.  r.  -^RM  Hcena  (3000  in- 
.   :-.e  T'Liuf  of  wLirh  have  disap- 

"■.;..;>.  .-f  ;.':.i  I'Menii:  the  town 
.  :>  4  V    in'tnc.  —  Thenre  to 

f'vi^tf  Tov.o  t'  «   '.  k\.»i  k  ',v  y  fcv.v  k"^ ;.   ii»  '.v.,  Tk-CwAy  (two  tbroogb- 
lrMi«»x  ««ji:;,  ^  :„  ,1:. .,  J .  ,  v-v  .  ,    IV  r-r*.*.  vv?«iica  ti*  1«,t\vV«  «ad 

**HfVrRtf  i»  ■. «   .-.;  .>„-  ,"■<»,  ..i^v      :  \     X-.M.L>*' din~i    ^  v. .  >mrrw*;\*-MM*A-ao»r 
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17V«M.  Kacerata  (^Alh.  Centrale,  B.  2  fr.,  clean;  Milano;  Europa;  *  Trat- 
toria FanfuUa;  Cafi^  at  the  post-office),  a  flourishing  town  with  10,100  inhab. 
and  a  legal  seminary  (250  students),  capital  of  the  province  of  Macerata,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chienti  and 
Potenza.  Like  Becanati,  Macerata  sprang  up  after  the  destruction  of  Helvia 
RtHnOy  of  which  there  still  exist  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
a  bridge  on  the  Poteoza,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Macerata.  From  the  rail, 
station  we  follow  Geft)  the  Via  delle  Mura  (views)  to  (Vz  M.)  the  large 
Convitto  Nazionale.  Bence  the  Via  dtl  Convilto  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
town  and  ascends  to  the  church  of  San  Oiovanni^  with  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Zran/ranco.f^  Adjacent  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale,  containing  a 
small  PiKACOTECA  (open  on  week-days,  9-2),  the  chief  treasures  of  which 
are  a  Madonna  and  SS.  Julian  and  Antony  of  Padua  by  Oentile  da  Fabriano 
(Nos.  35,  22),  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (1470;  Ko.  36).  a  Madonna  with 
SS.  Julian  and  Antony  by  Allegretto  Nuzi  da  Fabriano  (1369 ;  No.  39),  and 
a  Penitent  by  Lanfranco  (No.  £fe).  It  also  contains  a  few  aotiquities  ar.d 
coins.  Proceeding  hence  in  a  straight  direction  past  the  Post  Office^  we 
reach  the  main  Piazza,  with  the  Palazzo  Mvnicipale  (in  the  court,  ancient 
toga-statues  and  inscriptions)  and  the  Prefettura,  a  Renaissance  palace  of 
the  Gonzagas,  with  Gothic  survivals.  We  tben  descend,  passing  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto  (with  late-Romanesque 
Uled  fasade),  to  the  Porta  ifircatOj  built  by  Pius  II.  Adjacent  (left)  is  a 
Sferist4ri0y  for  ball-play.  Outside  the  town,  8/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  rail, 
station,  is  the  church  of  tSanta  Maria  delle  Vei-gini,  by  Galasso  da  Car[>i 
(1573). 

22  M.  Urbisaglia.  The  road  to  the  little  town  of  this  nan: e,  which  li(s 
5  or  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  (diligence),  crosses  the  Chienti  and  the  Fiaatra  and 
passes  the  villa  of  Prince  Bandini^  a  secularized  convent  with  a  large  gar- 
den and  an  interesting  Romanesque  church.  Farther  on  the  Monti  Sibillini 
(p.  118)  come  into  sight.  The  loftily  situated  Urbisaglia  {Osteria  Nuova^ 
very  fair),  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  probably  occupies  the  Arx  of  the  Roman 
Urbs  Salvia^  which  spread  over  the  whole  slope  as  far  as  the  Fiastra  and 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric.  A  ruined  theatre  and  amphitheatre  and  traces 
of  many  other  ancient  buildings  still  remain.  The  mediueval  wall,  which 
enclosed  the  whole  space,  may  also  be  traced ;  on  its  N.W.  side  it  has 
ntilised  some  ancient  mas'.nry.  —  24^/2  M.  Pollenza. 

28V3  M.  Tolentino  {Corona^  indiiferent;  Falcone^  near  the  piazza,  un- 
pretending), the  ancient  Tolentinum  IHcenum^  prettily  situated  on  the  Chienti^ 
with  4100  inhab.,  was  once  strongly  fortified.  The  rail,  station  is  about 
Va  M.  firom  the  town.  To  the  left  stands  the  church  of  San  Catervo^  which 
contains  the  early- Christian  sarcophagus  of  St.  Catervus,  embellished  with 
reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd),  and  frescoes 
of  the  15fh  century.  A  few  hundred  paces  farther  on  is  the  Museo  CivicOy 
estab'ished  in  the  Renaissance  cloisters  to  the  N.E.  of  San  Niccol6.  Among 
its  contents  are  a  toga-statue  and  the  proceeds  of  the  excavations  canied 
on  by  Count  Silveri  Gentiloni  since  1880  in  the  PIcene  necropolis  surround- 
ing the  town  0-4th  cent.  B.C. ;  key  kept  at  the  Pal.  Gentiloni,  nearly  op- 
posite). Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Niccolo,  which  possesses  a 
fine  portal  by  Rosso  of  Florence  (1431_),  presented  to  his  native  town  by 
Niccol6  Haumzzi,  the  celebrated  condottiere.  In  the  chapel  to  the  N.  cf 
the  high-altar  are  the  remains  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (d.  1309)  and 
two  paintings  of  the  late-Venetian  school  (i6th  cent.).  An  adjoining  room 
contains  a  wooden  statue  and  the  Renaissance  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  eaint  by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino. 
The  adjoining  cloisters  date  from  the  13th  century.  In  the  adjacent  Piazza 
is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  (I3th  cent.),  with  a  fresco  of  1470,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  and  Sant'  Amicone  di  Bambone  healing  the  infirm 
(chapel  to  the  right).  The  learned  Francis  Philelphus^  oiiek  vit  \.\i^  s:\x^?.\. 
students  and  disseminators  of  classical  literature,  v.  aiS  \>otii  a.\. '^q\^^Vvcv»  va- 
1388.  —  The  picturesque  environs  command  fine  vie-wa  oi  VXv^i  T05iw»\.viSs\^- 
The  «u'lway  now  quits  the  Chienti  and  enters  t^ie  N^We^  vi\  ^^^«- 

Sh^'Zr^?^/^'  ^"S  ^•''f'^o  Jtfarche  (Leon  d^Oro),  a  Vov^^x  ^'^^^/^"^.^a; 

^b.,  »rose  from   the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempida.    In  V\x^  ^^^^^^  ^' 
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^•u'<f::<}.  fn^nw-i  'jj  Z>wAM.'n  ^fJmftimsso,  »nd  ia  alar  pitf  kf  JIpwW  ^ 

V  .rk   ..7  P*»zitr%ei:AM.     S*m  Lartmsa  jtaaxu  oa  slM  site  o^  aa  aaeieal  temple. 
ia.K.-.iyri..aj  lai  &:::.  ^'li:!*^  ia.  :aie  ^i.wu-hall.  A»i  ac  the  rcAdeace  of  the 

Fr-.m  f-L2  X.)  '"nMtilr-ivnond^  ■  Alb.  &•>««■  a  iq*d  I>*«d5  to  Ike  S.  to  fB  M.) 
CsBKRAA  r;.:(.0  .Bhab.jL  'h-t  aaeiea:  C  ■^'wiw  Taiirvrva^  oacg  the  capital 
-.f  *.&■»  r;c:',riaa  Cam-rrw^.  wii<>  -iizriiu  ch^  mubbIm  wan  alUed  theaaielves 
wiu.  xk.d*  wau:i^c  '.tr  E:ri:«<aad.  Ic  i«  tli<£  seac  of  a  buhopric  (fovBded  in 
/.'/^  .  Tli'i  r»^i>'-:n.  -.f  ^'m  Scmu  •:«.:!•!»  she  fiw  of  a  ceaple  of  Juj^iter; 
ir.  iT\T.z  ■:■{:'  U  *  r,r»>cz^  ':ac3«  f  Pip*  SLxtas  V.,  of  13BT.  The  painter 
'.•«r  ')  Jfartr.i  WW  '•im  h**r«  ia  £■££  14.  at  Kotne  ia  lTI3i. 

iT  X.  Kataliea  -JIA.  M<ik-i,  «:I<aB<,  :&  town  with  tSCO  iahab.,  poaaeartag 
plct-.r-:'  07  Pilm-izzaao  iL~i!4>  and  En-Mbiit  'ii  Saa  Gioi^io  (1M2)  in  the 
rhnr-ih  -.f  ^n  Fr%D':<r«<:o  4-:  Z>:oolaaci.  an4  a  small  pkcarv-fallery  ia  the 
P&..  Pi-inanri.  —  51^  3  X.  Cfrrv.'o  /£«;  ^  X.  Atba^tmm  (we  tclotrs  ehan^e 
rzrT'.^i^M  :■  r  Je^i  »'.•!  Aa-ii-na).  —  5t;i,»  X.  /'oftrioRO.  Me  b«low. 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  'Orte,  JRome). 

'•*}  X.  RAiiWAT  in  3i  »-V«i  hrt.  1  far:*  ii  fr.  60,  10  fir.  »,  6  fr.  00  e.  ;  ex- 
pr*'>  16  fr.  5.  11  fr.  25  c:  crmp.  o.  sir).  To  Borne  (1S3  X.)  im  8-12  hra. 
tijir*:Jt  ^  ir.  3ij.  2i  fr.  3),  t:'  fr.  5  c:  txi-reM  3b  fr.  7*^^  35  fr.  G5e.)u    Best 

Tirwf  *..^  tLc  lefk. 

To  ('jM.')  Falrfmara  Mirittima^  see  p.  115.  —  Here  the  train 
diverges  to  the  .S.  W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Euno  (Lat.  iUnt),  which 
it  crosses  at  I  10^  2  M. )  C^i  *rar<2/i«. 

17 1  2  ^I*  J«*i  MK!  fctnt'  AntomOy  Speramui^  botii  fkir;  Cotonaj, 
a  pro-perous  manufacturing  town  with  6'200  inhab.,  was  the  an- 
rient  Ae«u,  where  the  £mp.  Frederick  II.  was  bom  on  26th  Dec., 
1104.  The  picturesque  townwalls,  dating  firom  the  middle  ages, 
are  in  good  preserration.  The  CaUiedral  is  dedicated  to  thtf  martyr 
r;t.  .Septimius,  the  llrst  bishop  of  Jesi  1 3081.  The  l^ilaaso  i^i66lieo, 
now  the  Prefettura.  bears  the  town-arms  within  an  elaborate  Re- 
iiaissanre  border.  The  interior  and  the  Public  Library  «'ontain  works 
by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

Je^i  wa*  also  the  birthplace  of  Gior.  Batt.  Pergole«e  (b.  1710;  d.  1736 
:  t  Fo/zmolii.  the  compos^^r  of  the  Stabat  Xater:  and  a  neigliboiiring  Tillage 
pav«i  birth  to  the  coinpo5er  G.  Spontini  (.1TT8-Ii«l). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  crosses  the  river  twice.  26  M. 

Ca»telplanio.    Beyond  (30*  2  ^1- )  Strra  San  Quirieo  the  Hne  threads  a 

long  tunnel  through  the  Monte  Rosio  and  then  traverses  a  ravine  be- 

tw>en  lofty  i-Iiffs.  39^2  M.  Alhaeina ;  to  Porto  Civltanova,  see  above. 

441/2  M.  Fabriano  (lOTO  ft.;  La  Campana,  R.  Ah.  2,  drfj.  i% 

D.  Cii/2  fr.  incl.  ^ine),  a  prosperous  town  with  5500  inhab.,  noted 

since  the  14th  cent,  for  its  paper-manufactories,  lies  near  the  sites 

of  the  ancient  Tuficum  and  Attidium.     The  Totm  HaU  contains 

ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small  collection  of  pictures.     The  Oam- 

panlle  opposite  bears  a  bombastic  inscription  abont  the  unity  of  Italy. 

The  churches  of  San  Xiccolb^  San  Benedetto,  Satvi'  Agostino,  and 

Santa  Lucia,  And  the  private  bouaea  Casa  MoncKx  viu^Cqml'Ew- 

-"»•/;  contain  pictures  of  the  local  schooX,  ot  ^\At\i  G«nl\Udtt¥tdwVBMi 
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(oa.  1370-1461 ;  p.  57)  was  the  head.  —  Railway  to  Porto  Oivita- 
noTa,  see  pp.  122^120. 

Fbom  Fabbiano  to  Usbino,  60  M.,  railway  in  31/2  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  15, 
6  fr.  40,  4  fr.  15c.:  two  trains  daily).  —  2V2  M.  Melano  (1135  ft.)-,  8  M.  San 
Jkmato  Marehe  (1 1 02  ft.).  —  IOV2  M.  Scuso/errato-Arcevia  (1017  ft.).  Sasso- 
ferrato  (1366  ft.;  FcUa;  PerUori)^  situated  on  the  Scatino^  consists  of  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  with  60(^nhab.,  and  possesses  interesting  churches 
and  pictures.  CHambattUta  Salvia  surnamed  Scusoferrato,  was  bom  here  in 
1006  *,  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1685. 
Sem  Fietro.  in  the  upper  town,  contains  a  Madonna  by  him.  In  the  vicinity 
axe  the  nuns  of  the  ancient  Sentinum,  where,  B.  C.  295,  the  great  decisive 
battle  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  allied  Samnites,  Gauls,  Um- 
brians,  and  Etruscans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  heroically  sacrificed  him- 
eeil  The  Roman  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  established. 
—  About  6  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Sassoferrato,  on  the  road  to  Senigallia  (p.  114), 
lies  the  little  town  of  Arcevia  (1300  inhab.).  The  church  of  San  Medardo 
eontalnt  a  large  altar-piece  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1507;  restored  in  1890),  a 
fine  Baptism  of  Christ  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  (1520),  by  the  same  master, 
and  a  terracotta  altar  by  Giovanni  della  Rijbbia  (1513). 

131/2  M.  Monterouo MarcJie ;  18  M.  BelliHo  So^are,  with  sulphur-mines; 
20  M.  Pergola  (965  ft.);  23  M.  Canneto  Marehe  (1102  ft.).  —  26  M.  Frontone 
(1943  ft.),  in  a  high  situation  to  the  S.  of  the  railway.  A  rough  road  leads 
hence  to  the  8.E.  to  (4  M.)  Serra  Sanf  Abbondio ,  and  then  ascends  to  the 
S.W.,  through  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  Cesana^  to  (71/2  M.)  the  Camaldul- 
ensian  convent  oi  Avellana^  where  tradition  avers  that  Dante  found  refuge 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  We  may  spend  the  night  here,  and  next 
day  ascend  (6  hrs. ;  guide  2-3  fr.)  the  Monte  Catria  (558d  ft.),  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  ^Panorama,  stretching  on  the  N.E.  to  Fano  and  the 
aea,  on  the  N.  to  San  Marino,  on  the  W.  to  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and  on 
the  S.  to  the  Monti  Sibil lini. 

291/2  M.  Aequaviva  Marehe  (1160  ft.).  —  32  M.  Oagli  (830  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltalia, 
in  the  piazza),  a  small  town  with  3000  inhab.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cales  or  Calk.  The  church  of  San  Domenico  contains  a  Madonna  (1481) 
and  a  Pietk  by  Oiovanni  Sanii^  Raphael's  father,  the  former  one  of  his  most 
important  works.  San  Franceaeo  and  Sanf  Angela  also  contain  pictures. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Gaglia  liCvS  is  a  stream  spanned  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  rock.    To  Scheggia,  see  p.  114. 

The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  fiurano.  which  iii  also  followed, 
as  far  as  (36  M.)  Aequalagna  (6B8  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the  CandigUano 
and  Burano,  by  the  road  over  the  Furlo  Pass  (see  p.  114).  —  38V2  M.  Pole- 
Fiobbico  (793  ft.). 

42V2  M.  Urbania  (780  ft.);  the  town,  formerly  named  Castel  Durante 
and  fam  )us  for  its  majolica,  lies  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  Adjacent  is  the  secu- 
larized convent  of  Montefiorentino^  with  two  marble  monuments  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Simone  (ca.  1484)  and  a  Madonna  by  Oiov.  Santi  (1484). 

From  Urbania  to  (46V2  M.)  Fermignano  we  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Metaurus.  —  50  M.  Urbino,  see  p.  109. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  Oiano ,  and  pene- 
trates the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  IV4  M.  long. 

At  (541/2  M.)  Foaaato  di  Vico  (to  Arezzo  and  Fossato,  R.  8)  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Chiaggio.  To  the  left  on  the  hill,  Palazzolo ;  to 
the  light,  San  Pellegrino ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Palazzo  and  San 
Facondino. 

58 M.  OnaldoTadino,  a  small  town  with  2700  inhab.,  lies  about 
2  M.  from  the  railway  (cab  40  c),  near  the  ins\^i\\ft.c,wv\.  tx^N-ws*  'sJl 
the  ancient  Tadinum,   In  562  Narses  defeated  aiv^  ^\^'^  ^X^fc  ^^~ 
trogotbio  king  Totila  heie^  and  owing  to  tMs  n\c\.oi^   ^Q^^  ^?sxw<ftk^ 
poBBession  of  Rome,    In  the  Palazzo  Comunalc  \a  a^  ftisi«^V  ^a^cXxo^^v 
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Madama  (Senate),  211.  —  6.  Lnigi  de*  FraneeBi.  Piasza  Na- 
vona,  212.  —  8.  Maria  deU'  Anima.  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  213. 

e.  From  the  Piazza  Yenezia  to  thePonteS.Angelo.  Gorso 

Vittorio  Emanuele 215 

Oesii,  215.  —  S.  Andrea  deUa  Valle,  216.  —  Palasso  Massimi, 
217.— Canceller ia,  218.  —  Ghiesa  Nuova.  S.  OiovaDni  de* 
Fiorentini,  219. 

f.  Quarter  to  the  S.  of  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele  as 

far  as  the  Piazza  Montanara.  Isola  Tiberina 220 

Campu  di  Fiore.  Palaszo  Farnose,  220.  —  PalaBzo  Spada,  221. 

—  Fontana  delle  Tarlarughe,  222.  —  Porticos  of  Octavia. 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  324.  —  Irola  Tiberina,  225. 

III.   The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Rome) 225 

a.  The  Capitol 226 

8.  Maria  in  Aracceli,  227.  —  Palace  of  the  Senators,  229.  — 
Palace  of  the  Conservator!,  230.  —  Gapitoline  Museum,  286. 

—  Tabularium,  241. 

b.  The  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Colosseum 242 

Temples  of  Vespasian  and  of  Concordia,  245.  —  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Basilica  Julia,  246.  —  Column  of  Phocas, 
247.  —  Arch  of  Scptlmius  Severus,  248.  —  Eostra.  Temple 
of  8aturn,  249.  —  Temple  of  CsDsar.  260.  —  Atrium  of 
Vesta,  251.  —  Temple  of  Faustina.    88.  Cosma  e  Damiano, 

252.  —  Basilrca  of  Constantine.     8.  Francesca  Bomana, 

253.  —  Arch  of  Titus.  Temple  of  Yenus  and  Boma,2d4. — 
Colosseum,  256.  —  Arch  of  ConBtantine,  259. 

c.  Fora  of  the  Emperors 260 

Career  Mamertinu?),  260.  —  Accademia  di  8.  Luca,  261. 

d.  The  Palatine 265 

e.  Yelabrum  and  Forum  Boarium 271 

Janus  Qaadrifons.  Cloaca  Maxima.  8.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 
Piazza  Bocca  della  Verita,  2J2. 

f.  The  Aventine.  Monte  Testaccio.  Pyramid  of  Cestius  .  274 

g.  The  Yla  Appia  within  the  City 278 

h.  The  CabUus  (S.  Gregorio  Magnoj  Yilla  Mattel)     ...  282 
i.  S.  Clemente.  The  Lateran 286 

Latoran  Museum:   Antiques,  293;  Christian  Museum,  296; 
Picture  Gallery,  298. 
JV.  Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank 299 

a.  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  Castello  S.  Angelo.    The  Borgo    .   .  299 

b.  St.  Peter's 306 

c.  The  Vatican 316 

Cappella  Sistina,  318.  —  Rapliaers  Stanze  and  Logge,  %22, 
329.  —  Picture  GaUery,  330.  —  EaphaePs  Tapestry,  889. 
—  Appartamenti  Borgia,  3^)3.  —  Antiauities:  Museo  Pio- 
Clcmentino,  336;  Sli.seo-Cbiaramonti,  348;  Bracdo  Kuovo, 
346.  —  E{?yptian  and  Etruscan  Museum ,  846.  —  lilmtry, 
3^0.  —  Christian  Museum.  352. 

d.  The  Lungara  (Villa  Farnesina;  Palazzo  Gorsini)  ...  363 

e.  Trasteverc 368 

Ponte  Sisto.  Ponte  Garibaldi,  868.  —  8.  Crisoeono.  8.  Maria 
in  Traatevere,  35a.  —  8.  Cct\\\a  \xiTT«A\e^wt,%».—  a.Pl6tro 
in  Montorio,  361.  —  PasaegfeiaV^  Ua.T%\iw\\^,  ^«A.  —  NVfis*. 
DoriA  Pamphili,  36i. 
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E^x-eliminary  Information .  127 

«i.  Hotels.  PeDBions.  Priyate  Apartments 127 

lb.  Gaf^.  Confectioners.  Restaurants.  Birrerie.  Osterie  ....  129 
<s.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.  Carriages.  Horses.  Porters.  .  181 
4^.  Embassies  and  Consulates.  Bankers.  Physicians  and  Chemists. 

8iek  Nurses.   Baths,  etc 131 

^.  Stadios.  Art  Associations.  Art  Dealers 138 

X.  Shops 138 

'    Church  Festivals.  English  Churches 136 

Principal  Libraries 138 

i.  Best  Time  for  visiting  Churches  and  Hours  of  Admission  to 

Pnblic  and  Private  Collections,  Villas,  etc 138 

J.  Theatres.  Concerts.  Sport.  Popular  Festivals.  Street  Scenes. 

Garrison 139 

GJ  eneral  TopograpMcal  Description 144 

'"•      The  HUl$  to  the  N.  and  E, :  Pincio^  Quirinal,  Viminal, 

andEsquiline 146 

a.  Piazza  jdel  Popolo.  Monte  Pincio.  Piazza  di  Spagna  .  147 
'8.  Maria  del  Popolo,  148.  -  Villa  Medici,  160.  -  S.  TrinitJk 
de'  tlonti,  151.  —  Propaganda,  152.  —  Fontana  Trevi,  153. 
"b.  Via  Slstina.   Ludovisi  Quarter.  Quattro  Fontane.  Via 

Ventl  Settembre 163 

Fontana  del  Tritone.     Palazzo  Piombino,  154.   —   Palazzo 
Barberini,  156.  —  Porta  Pia,  158. 
€.  Piazza  delle  Terme.  Via  Nazionale.  The  Quirinal .    .  159 
Thermae   of  Diocletian,  159.    —    S.  Maria   degli  Angeli. 
Thermee  Museum,  160.  —  Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna,  16t>. 
d.  From  the  Via  Nazionale  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  or  the  Porta  Maggiore    .    .    .   .171 
S.  Pudenziana,  171.  —  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  172.   —  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo,  174.  —  Minerva  Medica,  176.  —   8.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  177. 
«.  From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Romanum    .    .  178 
S.  Prassede,  178.  —  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  179. 

f .  Villa  Borghese.    Villa  di  Papa  Giulio 180 

^-f'.   Rome  onthe  Tiber  (Left  Bank) 188 

a.  The  Via  del  Corso  and  Adjacent  Side  Streets  .    .    .    .189 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Ludna.    Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro,  190.  —  Piazza 
Oolonna.  Temple  of  Keptune,  191.  —  Piazza  di  Venezia,  193. 
1).  Museo  Kircheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  Prehistoric 

Museum.    Doria  and  Colonna  Galleries 194 

€.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Ponte^S.  Angelo    .  204 
Via  Condotti,  204.  —  Palazzo  Borghese,  205.   —   S.  Ago- 
stino,  206. 
<1.  From  the  Piazza  Colonna  past  the  Pantheon  to  the  Piazza 
NaYona  (Circo  Agonale)  and  the  Ponte  S.  Axi^^Vi     .   .  ^^"^ 
Monte  Citorio  (Cbtmher  of  Deputies),  207.  — 'PauX^^oiv^'iRfc. 
—  8.  MAria  Bopra  Minerva,   210.    —    T3nive«\t^.    "PaXM.'LO 
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class:  Albbbgo  Liuubia-Valliki,  Via  Gavour  28  (PI."!!,  27),  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
1V4-3V4  fr.,  B.  80  c,  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  inol.  wine),  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  Albbboo 
Laqo  Maqoiobb,  Alb.  Novaba  b  Massimo  d'Azbolio,  Via  Cavour  17  and  18, 
similar  charges. 

.         In  the  lower  streets  between   the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Corso: 
"^rANGLBTBRBB  (PL  L  18,  A),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  4Vjt?V«» 
' -0, 


B.  IV2,  d^j.  372,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.  j  *HaT.-PBN8.  Anqlo-AmAbioaim  (PI.  I, 
18,  AA),  Via  Frattina  128,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-6,  B.  1,  d6\,  2>^,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
8  fr.  These  two  are  of  the  first  class  and  are  chiefly  patronized  bv  English 
and  Americans.  •Hot.  d'Allbmagnb  (PI.  1, 18,  AlXWih  Gondotti  88,  E..  L., 
&  A.  from  4,  B.  1V«,  d6j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  8  fr.  —  To  the  «.  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna:  Hot.  Alibkbt  (PI.  A,  1, 17),  E.,  L.,  A  A.  2»/2-4,  d^j.  21/2, 
D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna :  HdT.  db  ObnAvb 
(PI.  I,  18,  G),  Via  della  Vite  29,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-4,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  iVi  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  on  the  Quirinal,  bat  nearer 
the  Piazza  Venezia  and  the  Gapitol:  *Bbi.lbvub  (PI.  II,  21,  B),  Via  Kazio- 
nale  163,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  4-6,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pent.  9-12  f^. ;  *Ladbati  (PI. 


nale  163,  E..  L.,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pent.  9-12  f^. ;  *Ladbati  (PI. 
II,  20,  L\  Via  Nazionalo  164,  E.  81/2-4,  L.  V«,  A.  »/«,  B.  li/f,  d^j.  3Vx,  D. 
6,  pens.  9-12  fr.  1  *Sdib8b,  Via  Nazionale  104  (PI.  U,  24),  B.  from  4,  L.  »/«i  A. 
s/4,  B.  11/4,  dej.  8,  D.  6,  pens.  9-12  fr.   All  these  are  of  the  first  class. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  city :  *Mabini  (PI.  I,  18,  M),  Via  del  Tri- 
tone  17,  near  the  Piazza  Golonna,  largely  patronized  bj  Americans,  B. 
from  3,  L.  »/»,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  8V2,  D.  0,  pens,  from  10  fr.  —  •Minbbva 
(PI.  n,  18,  Jfa),  beside  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  an  old-establiahed  house, 
B.  3-4  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  80  c.,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  6fr.  —  •National,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Gitorio  130  (PI.  n,  18),  B.  2-8  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3, 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine) ,  pens.  8-10  fr.  •,  'Milano  (PI.  II,  18,  JO,  Via  Go- 
lonna 22  and  Piazza  di  Monte  Gitorio  11,  with  restaurant,  E.  from  21/3, 
L  »/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  10  ft.,  patronized,  like  the 
National,  by  Italian  deputies.  —  Gapitolb  (PI.  II,  17, 18,  0),  Via  del  (Jorso . 
286,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  with  restaurant,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  8, 
B.  1,  dei.  2V2-3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.;  Sbnato  (PI.  H,  16, 81 
Piazza  della  Rotonda  73,  a  thoroughly  Italian  house,  B.  A  A.  3,  L.  Vs,  B.  1, 
dej.  2V2  (with  wine),  D.  3  (wine  extra),  pens.  9  f r. 

Hotels  aarnis.  Alb.  Posta  (a  ddpendance  of  the  Bellevue),  Via  delle 
Gonvertite  6,  cor.  of  the  Gorso  (I,  18),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vs-8,  per  month  46-i 
GO  fr. ;  Hot.  d'Obibnt.  Piazza  Poli  8  (Pl.  II,  21, 18),  near  the  Piazza  Golonna, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-4,  B.  1  fr.)  Golonna  (PI.  I,  18,  C).  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza 
Golonna,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  IV4  fr. ;  Gbntbale  (PI.  TL  18,  0«),  Via  della 
Bosa  9;  Gbbabi  (PI.  II,  18,  O,  Via  di  Pietra  89,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3V«,  B.  1  fr.i 
Santa  Giiiaba  (PI.  II,  18,  Ch),  Via  SuntaGhiaralS,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3  fr.  t  Gavodb 
(PI.  II,  15,  CX  Via  Santa  Ghiara  6;  Wesbb,  Via  Sistina  42,  B.  8-4,  B.  1  fr.; 
Glaba  Bbun,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  42,  B.  2-3Vs;  Ladbmann,  "^a 
della  Groce  84,  B.  1-8  fr.;  Gabl  Bbugnkb,  Via  Gavour  181,  B.  l»/4-2V»  fr., 
B.  60  c,  these  last  four  (German. 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  following  are  patronized  ehiefly  by  the 
English  and  Americans :  Guapman,  Via  San  Niccol6  da  Tolentino  76,  with 
lift,  8-12  fr. ;  Gianklli,  Via  Ludovisi  15,  with  Uft,  8V«-12V2  fr. ;  Mablby,  Via 
Boncompagni  55,  first  floor,  6-8  fr. ;  Dawks  Bose,  Via  Sistina  67,  7-10  fr. ; 
Smith,  Via  del  Corso  47,  second  floor;  HoBDLB-LoMi,Via  del  Tritone86,  with 
lift,  7-9  fr. ;  Miss  Hatden,  Piazza  Poli  42.  with  lift,  8-10  fr. j  Bbthbll,  Via 
del  Babuino  41,  8-10  fr. ;  Pens,  du  Pbihtemps,  Via  Veneto  B,  from  7  fir.  — 
The  following  are  more  international :  Quisisana,  Via  Venti  Settembre  68, 
9-12  fr.  (incl.  wine);  Miciiel,  Via  Sistina  72,  with  lift,  8-12  fr.;  Avanbi, 
Via  Gapo  le  Gase  75,  from  6  fr. ;  HOt.-Pens.  db  la  Villb,  Piazza  Barbe- 
rini  5,  from  8  fr.  (these  two  with  the  same  owner) ;  Fbahpaibb  Lavionb, 
VJa  del  Tritone  36,  with  lift,  8-10  tr. :  Union,  Piazea  di  Monte  Gitorio  121, 
with  J/ft,  6-8  fr.t  Pbcobi,  Via  del  Q,mT\iia.\ft  l\a.»  ^-^  It  ^  Rosada,  Via 
^nron  36»,  7-8  fr. ;  Boos,  Via  del  qu\tm»\ft  ^;V  mi^  N\a.Teiw.\wMi^!b^l^ 
7-8  A-.f  Stblzsb,  Via  Sistina  79, 7-9  fr.  •,  ltAiHitu.N\%.^».\VQL«.\.\%s«»^../\'^ tt,^ 
■'Px,xr«,  Via  Venti  Settembre  40,  Ural  lloox,^-Viitt.s^^^*A'»ONk^ 
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Sriana  64,  6  fr. ;  Dabo,  Via  di  Porta  Salaria  8 :  l^oms,  Via  Anreliana  i^ 
[XDiNi,  Via  delle  Muratte  78,  from  6  fir.,  small.  —  Also  the  pension  kept 
by  the  Sdobx  sbllk  Cbocb  (Swiss  nans),  Via  San  Basilio  8,  Gasa  San  Giu- 
seppe, plain,  7-8  fr. 

Private  Apartmenta  (comp.  p.  zz).  The  best  are  situated  in  the  old 
strangers^  quarter  (PI.  I,  17.  18,  21),  bounded  by  the  Via  del  Corso,  the 
Via  del  Tntone,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  especially  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  Via  Kazionale  (PI.  n,  24),  Via 
Venti  Settembre  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  and  in  the  high-lying  Ludovisi  quarter 
(p.  145;  PI.  I,  aO,  23).  In  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  adjoining  streets 
tne  visitor  may  obtain  sunny  apartments ,  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Rent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a 
good  locality  100-250  fr.,  one  room  40-100  fr.  per  month;  for  a  suite  of  3-5 
rooms  900-500  fr.  and  even  1000  fr.  (e.ff.  in  the  Via  Sistina  or  Via  Gre- 
goriaaal.  Rooms  to  let  are  indicated  by  notices  and  placards ;  but,  as  these 
are  seldom  removed  when  the  rooms  are  engaged,  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless  enquiries.  —  House-agents :  Totiy  Piaaza  di 
SpagBa54;  Impresa  AUoggio.Viak  Sistina  8.  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in 
many  houses  (basket  about  2i/s  fr.) ;  it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (30  fr.  per 
*passo%  delivered  free),  at  RottVs^  Via  Monte  Brianzo  33;  Societii  di  Coruumo^ 
outside  the  Porta  Salaria;  and  other  large  wood-stores. 

b.   Oaf^s.    Confectioners.  Restaurants.   Birrerie.   Osterie. 

Oafte.  *Natianal0,  usually  called  Oaffh  Aragno  (after  the  proprietor). 
Via  del  Ciorso  179.  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  delle  Convertite  (cold  luncheon 
only);  ^Roma^  Via  del  Corso  426-432  (excellent  tea  and  coffee  at  these 
two);  CbfofMM,  Piazza  Colonna;  Guardabasti.  Piazza  Monte  Citorio  120; 
M(nrteo^  Via  Kasionale  47;  Santa  Ohiara^  Via  Santa  Ghiara,  adjoining  the 
Plaasa  Minerva;  Oreeo^  Via  Condotti  86,  formerly  frequented  by  artists; 
(kuUUtinOy  Via  JNTazionale  134.  —  Icei  in  all  the  caf^s ;  particularly  good 
at  the  *aorbeUeria  Napoletana^  Via  dell'  Impresa  22,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Piassa  Colonna,  50  c.  per  portion,  30  c.  per  half-portion. 

Oonfeetionera.  Ronzi  A  Singer  ^  comer  of  the  Via  del  Corso  (No.  349) 
and  the  Piazza  Colonna;  Pesoli,  Via  del  Tritone  58;  Ramazzotti^  Via  del 
Oorso  404  and  Via  Nazionale  195;  Straehau,  Via  Condotti  20;  Voarino,  Via 
~  Muratte  14.  —  Chocolate,  Fabbriea  Italo-Olandesey  Corso  319  and  Via  To- 
rino 115.  —  Tba  Rooms  ,  Via  Due  Macelli  94  (British  Stores),  Piazza  di 
Spagna  23,  and  Via  Condotti  20. 

Bestaurants  (those  of  more  moderate  pretensions  are  called  Trattofie ; 
oomp.  p.  zz).  Handsomely  fitted  up  and  expensive  (D.  hprixfixe  6  fr.  and 
upwards):  *Rutaurantdu  Grand  Ed tel  (p.  127),  also  table  d'hdte  at  separate 
tables  I  *Quirinale  (p.  127),  in  the  Vinter-garden\  —  In  the  Corso  and 
near  the  Piadsza  Colonna  (p.  191):  *C(v(fi  di  Roma,  Via  del  Corso  426  (see 
above) ;  Milano  (see  p.  123),  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  13 ;  Colonna,  Piazza  Co* 
loana,  see  above;  Umberio.  usually  called  Ptccola  Borta,  Via  della  Mer- 
cede  48;  Bordoni,  Via  Nazionale,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Venezia.  —  The 
following  is  somewhat  less  pretentious  though  the  cuisine  is  excellent: 
*Ranieri,  Via  Mario  de'  Fiori  26,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Second  class,  with  good  French  and  Italian  cuisine:  in  the  strangers* 
quarter  between  the  Via  del  Corso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PI.  1, 17, 18): 
*Corr€id€tti,  Via  della  Croce  81;  Berardi,  Via  della  Croce  75.  —  Near  the 
Plazaa  Colonna  and  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18) :  Le  Venete,  Via  Campo  Marao  69, 
with  garden,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Ck)Ionna;  ^Fagiano^  Piazza  Colonna, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Colonna;  ^Nazionale^  Via  del  Seminario  109-112, 
to  the  B.  of  the  Pantheon,  moderate,  much  frequented.  —  In  the  upper 
part  of  .the  town:  Masdmo  SAzegUo,  Via  Cavour  14;  Railway  Restaurant^ 
see  P*  127. 

The  cuisine  and  wine  at  the  foUowing  are  per^apa  «ii(^  %oo^  a.a  ^*^  >Civ^'3>«k 
jvai  tjanmantedf  but  the  rooms  are  not  so  attractive;  La  Flora,  N\»»^S»>ivB3»' 
UTiCervi^i,  Via  Nazionale  246,  near  the  Piazxa  del\eTieTm«kv  E«?,^«**V^|^ 

•md  Vim  Mereede  27,  to  the  8.   of  the  Piazza    di  Spa^i^a.^  BowUa,  "^^« 
Bamdmkmb.  Italy  jj.   I3th  Edition.  ^ 
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Oiostiniani  22  and  Vicolo  della  Rosetta  1,  neak-ly  oppofito  Oie  Pantheon; 
GigUo^  with  garden,  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  facing  theVia  Viminale;  Pa»- 
setio.  Piazza  Tor  Sanguigna  17,  with  another  entrance  at  SO  Glreo  Aconale ; 
Bueci.  Piazza  delle  Coppelle  54,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  (for  fish 
and  *zuppa  alia  marinara*);  Ficucheiteria  gih  Ctutaldij  Via  del  Bnfalb  15.  — 
RUtoranie  Europeo,  Pschorrbrdu  Beer  Retiaurant  (German),  Piassa  Bnsii- 
cucci  22  and  ST,  both  opposite  St.  Peter's,  convenient  for  Tisitors  to  the 
Vatican  \  Cosmopolitan  Restaurant,  Via  del  Colonnato  3,  in  the  col'tnnade 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Birrerie.  The  'beer-hou9es\  large  and  well  fitted  ap,  are  alao  reatan- 
rants.  Bavaria  (Munich  beer),  Via  del  Corao  996,  to  the  If.  of  the  Piaua 
Ciilonua,  dej.  2ys.  D.  3  fr.  (not  for  ladies  at  night);  Jknerio  Atbrechi  (Ifa- 
nich  beer;  no  hot  dishes),  Via  San  Giuseppe  a  <3apo  le  Case  28,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Peroni  (Ital.  beer).  Via  del  Gardello  15.  — 
Vienna  or  Munich  beer  is  also  sold  at  most  of  the  better  cafds. 

Tuscan  Wine  Shops  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Tra'ioria  Toseana,  Piaixa  Co- 
lonna 33  •,  Fiaschetteria  Toscana,  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  38. 

Provision  Dealers,  etc.  Meals  are  supplied  to  private  houses  by  all  the 
Trattorie.  —  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Rosticcshk,  where  freshly 
cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  for  dinner  or  sapper: 
*Canepa  (with  small  restaurant),  Via  Venti  Settembre,  entrance  in  the  Via 
Pastrengo;  Fraschetii,  Via  Venezia  10;  Poletii,  Via  Tomacelli  IfiS;  Bottieeeria 
Nazionale,  Via  Principe  Amedeo  74.  —  English  ahd  Vibnnksk  Baksxs: 
Colalucdf  Via  del  Babuino  94;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  Umberto  145; 
Lais^  Via  della  Croce  49;  Perego,  Via  ITuzionale  143;  Fotan,  Via  del  Bar 
buino  im  and  Via  Gondotti  79 A;  Oiogffi,  Via  San  Glaudio  72;  Baudino, 
Via  Cnvour  78 ;  La  Hollandaise,  Via  San  l?iccol6  da  Tolentino  88  and  Via 
Kazionale  127  (Dutch  cakes).  —  Vaochkrib  (dairies;  fresh  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  eggs  daily):  Via  Sistina  104;  Via  Muratte  84;  Via  del  Tritons 
151;  Via  Capo  le  Ca>e  7;  Via  FrattinalOl;  Via  Babuino  41a;  PiaaaaSanr 
Ignazio  126  (sterilized  and  humanized  milk).  —  Gkocbks:  Cosoiu',  Piazza 
di  Spagna  32;  Castrati,  Piazza  Trevi  90;  Parenti,  Piazza  di  Spagna  46  and 
Via  Nazionale  20;  Notegen,  Via  Due  Macelli  90;  British  Store*.  Via  Due 
Macelli  93  (English  specialties);  Achinoy  Monte  Citorio  116.  —  FRsamxru) 
Mkats,  etc.:  Albertini,  Via  Nazionale  65;  Dagnino,  Via  del  Tritone  54-56, 
Corso  295,  and  Piazza  del  Pantheon  73;  Benzoni,  Via  Haddalena  48.  — 
Fruit  Shops:  Gangalantiy  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  19;  Posidor0,  Via 
del  Tritone  179 ;  Melano,  Via  Agostino  Depretis  55. 

Osterie  (wine-shops,  comp.  p.  xxii).  The  following  have  a  good  name  for 
their  wine  at  present :  Jacobini,  with  buffet.  Via  di  Pietra  64  (wine  of  Gen- 
zano) ;  the  Ostsrie,  Vicolo  del  Vaccaro  1,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  Piazsa  Santi 
Apo<;toli  (Montefiascone,  80  c.  per  fiaschetto;  p.  91),  Via  Poli  27  (open  until 
3  a.m.),  Via  Belsiana  86,  Via  Palombella  2,  near  the  Pantheon  (Orvieto), 
Piazza  Trevi  %  (open  until  3  am  );  CasteUo  di  Costanttno,  with  small  re- 
staurant and  terrace,  Via  Santa  Prisca  7,  on  the  Aventine.  There  are  also 
favourite  Osterie  outside  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  other  gates,  and  by  the 
Ponie  Molle  {La  Montagnola;  p.  367);  comp.  also  p.  142.  —  Sicilian  wine 
may  be  obtained  on  the  ships  at  the  Bipa  Grande  and  in  the  Via  del  Porto 
in  Trastevere. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  129),  and  by  BmmM  S 
GuiclMrd  Aini,  Via  Frattina  115;  British  Stores,  Via  Due  Macelli  98;  Buftw, 
Piazza  Trevi  87:  VannUanH,  Via  Poli  49.  Also  by  the  Liquobibti  :  FaUhetta, 
Via  del  Corso  370,  Piazza  Colonna;  Canavera,  Via  della  Maddalena  1749 
and  Via  Coppelle  1;  Oran  Cairo,  Via  del  Tritone  182;  Pasquale  Attiii,  Via 
del  Tritone  88  (open  till  2  a.m.);  Anglo-American  Bar,  Via  del  Corso  3Si8.  — 
Hungarian  wine  at  Via  del  Corso  268.  —  Liqueurs,  wines,  etc.  at  the 
Automatic  Bars,  Piazza  di  Venezia,  corner  of  the  Vicolo  del  Mancino,-  and 
///  several  other  streets  (10-15  c.  per  g\a&&V  —  Mweral  Watbbs  may  be 

obtained  from  Caffareli,  Corso  20;  Alontoni^Wa  ft\  ^*\%Vt«i  ^\  wi^  IMteM^ 

Via  Ssn  Cl&udio  66. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xxii)  at  tlie  Spaccio  NormaXc  ox  ^e.^g^^  <il  ^*  *«*ft 
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«M  Tabaoehi^  corner  of  the  Corso  and  Piazza  Sciarra:  foreign  cigars  frow 
S6o.;  English  tobacco  4fr.  per  4  oz.  packet;  also,  Via  Gonvertite  9  (open 
«iU  3  a.in.). 

e.  Poat  and  Telegraph  Offloes.  Carriages.  Saddle  Horses.  Porters. 

Post  Olftee  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxiv),  Piazza  San  Silvestro,  open  from 
S  a.m.  to  9.80  p.m.  (PI.  1, 18;  p.  190  •,  also  entered  from  the  Via  deUa  Vite). 
JVtfs  ButanU  letters  Cferma  in  posta')  are  delivered  at  seyeral  windows  for 
-the  different  initials  under  the  arcades  in  the  court,  on  the  right.  Under 
'the  arcades  on  the  left  is  a  writing-room.  Parcels  are  delivered  at  Via  del 
<}aAnbero  87  (9-8).  Branch  Offices:  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  opposite  the 
Bailway  Station  (open  till  10  p.m.  \  the  letter-boxes  at  the  rail,  station, 
eor.  of  the  Viale  Principessa  Margherita,  are  cleared  V*  hr.  before  the  de- 
parture of  tbe  principal  express  trains) ,  Piazza  Barberini  20 ,  Via  Venti 
Setkembre  128  (War  Ministry,  to  the  right),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  161, 
Via  CaTOur  361,  Piazza  Eusticucci  85,  etc.  (open  8-8).  —  Po$tal  Agents 
(AgmtU  FoitaU),  who  forward  letters  and  parcels  and  sell  postage-stamps : 
Chmdrmi^  Via  del  Corso  373;  EUfante  A  Co,^  Via  Due  MacelU  69.  —  The 
letter-boxes  for  city-letters  are  painted  red. 

Telegraph  Office,  open  day  and  night,  in  the  General  Post  Office  building, 
Piaaaa  San  Silvestro  (PI.  1, 18;  p.  190).  Branch  Offices:  Piazza  Barberini  20, 
Pia»a  Susticucci  85,  Via  Venti  Settembre  123  (8-8) ;  also  at  the  railway 
station  (open  night  and  day)  and  Piazza  delle  Terme  (8-10). 

Omnibuses,  Tramways,  and  Cabs,  see  Appendix. 

Oarriage  Hirers.  Belli,  Via  Margutta  29;  Cioeca,  Piazza  San  Claudio  95; 
Dc  OaapcHSi  Piazza  dei  Cappuccini  11;  Palombi,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  42; 
JaeeUUt  Via  Belsiana  101 ;  Serafino  Malaspina,  Via  della  Croce  71,  moderate. 
dharges  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  the  average  may  be  placed  at 
80  fr.  a  day.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where, 
however,  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  day.  Gratuity  to 
the  coachman  extra.  —  Saddle  Horses.  De  Angeli^  Via  Principe  Um- 
berto  1^;  Jarrett,  Vicolo  deir  Inferno  10,  near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo; 
HeretH,  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  (p.  170) ;  Fenninij  by  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Borghese  and  Via  dei  Miracoli  9.  Charge  about  10  fr.  for  half-a-day ; 
Of tler^s  fee  1  fr. 

Bicyolee  (comp.  pp.  xvii,  142),  with  which  many  pleasant  trips  may  be 
made  in  the  Gampagna  (e.g.  to  Ostia).  may  be  hired  at  Via  del  Corso  112 
6488,  ViaQuattro  Fontane  114,  Corso  Vittorio  Kmanuele  260,  and  other  large 
cyeling  shops.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  cycle  tracks  (pista)  at  Via  Ludo- 
visi  24,  Via  Quintino  Sella,  Via  Boncompagni  2b,  and  Velodromo  Roma^ 
Via  Isonzo,  outside  the  Porta  Salaria.  —  See  Spobt,  p.  142. 

Porters  (Fatiorini  or  Facchini  PubbUei).  The  best  are  those  of  the 
ImjprBsa  Romana^  Vicolo  Sciarra  60,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a 
brass  number  on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  33lb8., 
25-75  c.  according  to  the  distance.   There  are  also  several  other  companies. 

d.   Embassies  and  Consulates.    Bankers.  Physicians  and  Chemists. 
Sick  Nurses.   Baths,  etc. 

Embassies  and  Consulates.  There  are  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agent* 
at  Kome,  those  accredited  to  the  Italian  government,  and  those  accredited 
to  Hhe  Papal  court,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being,  however* 
the  only  great  powers  with  no  representatives  at  the  Vatican.  British 
BiEBASaT,  Lord  Currie^  Via  Venti  Settembre,  near  Porta  Pia;  AhbricaiT 
Embassy,  General  William  F.  Draper,  Pia/za  San  Bernardo  16  (office-hours 
10^1).  —  Bbitish  Consulate:  G.  Geccarelli- Morgan^  Esq.^  consul,  Piazza 
Ban  Claudio  96.  Ahsbigan  Consulate:  Hectov  de  Castro,  Esq.,  consul- 
general.  Piazza  San  Bernardo  16;  vice-consul  general,  Chas.  U.  Wood^  £«<t. 

Bankers.    English :  Thos.  Cook  dt  Son^  Piazza  d\  &i^;i^«i  V'&s  S«ba&XV.a'K\ 
^  Beali  (auccessora  of  Maquay,  Hooker,  <t-  Cq.\  Piai7A  A\  ^^«.?,'fta.*iSi\  Row\eT- 
li'aMt  Piazztk  San  Claudio  96;  PUnoden  &  CJo.,  P\aixa  ^»tv  C\^\v?Aq  V'^'^-  ;r 

*r//4jr«ar,    Via  NazionalQ-,  Banca   di  Napoli,  Pvwi.a.  ^^^^^'^  K^o^VoWx 


^^2  Prelim,  Information,      ROUE.  Phytlekms. 

Banca  di  Sieilia^  Via  Oondottl  11 ;  Banea  di  Roma^  Via  del  Tritone  86.  — 
German:  Ncut-Kolb  A  Sehumachery  Palazso  Mangnoll.  Via  del  Gono  (en- 
trance Via  San  Claudio  87);  Sehmitt  A  Co.^  Via  ddla  Vite  7;  Breoger, 
Amati^  &  Co.^  Corso  276 5  Nifrrenherg  A  Co.^  Pal.  Chiei,  Piazza  Golonna  370.— 
Money  Changers  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Via  del  Corso,  Via  Condotti,  etc. 

Physicians.  English:  Bonar^  Via  del  Bubuino  114,  at  fhe  comer  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  \  Burton-BrotDn,  Via  Venti  Settembre  3^  Evre^  Piazza 
di  Spagna  81;  Fentcick,  Via  SIstina  i2\Sandison  Brock,  Via  Veneto  B.  — 
Scandinavian:  Bull^  Piazza  di  Spagna  20;  Mimthe,  Piaxsa  di  Spagna  96.  — 
German :  Batim  (speaks  English),  Via  Qnattro  Fonfane  11  (for  women  and 
children);  Bretschneider,  Via  Condotti  85;  Erhardty  Piazza  di  Spagna  23; 
Von  Fleischl,  Piazza  Rondanini  33;  Jarusm.Yi^  Sistina  48;  TamHff^  Via 
della  Croce  81 ;  Wild,  Via  Porta  Pinciana  18.  —  Italian :  BaeeeUt  fconsolt- 
ing  physician),  Piazza  Campitelli  2;  Marehittfava,  Pal.  Pamphili,  Piazza 
Navona;  Montechiari,  ViaPilotta  lA;  Occhini,  Palazzo  Moroni,  Vicolo  San 
Nicola  da  Tolentino  IB;  Prochet,  Via  Nazicnale  107.  —  Hoikbopaths: 
SecondaH  (Italian),  Piazza  Barberini  51;  LibercM  (Italian),  Oorso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  101.  —  Sdrgeons:  Bompkini^  Via  Torino  106;  Burcmt^^  Via 
Garibaldi.  —  Oculists:  KrahnstSver  (German),  Via  Venti  Settembre  5; 
Businelli,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  252  (1-2).  —  Aukists:  Egidi,  T^a  di  PietTa70; 
De  Rossi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  229 ;  Ferrari^  Via  Carour  67. 

Dentists.  Charges  are  apt  to  be  rather  high,  so  that  a  preyioiu  under- 
standing is  desirable.  Visitors  are  warned  against  practitioners  styling 
themselves  'American  dentists'  without  warrant.  —  ChambnHain,  Via  Ba- 
buino  114;  Fenehell  A  Curtis,  Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  1st  floor;  IFeM,  ViaKa- 
7ionale  87  (all  Americans);  Martin,  Via  Prefetti  12;  Mrs.  StehUn  (Swiss), 
San  Carlo  al  Corso  439;  Piergili,  Via  Sistina  15;  Mrs.  Bourn  (German),  Via 
Quattro  Fontane  14. 

Chemists:  Evans  A  Co.,  Via  Condotti  64-66,  patronised  by  the  British 
and  American  embassies ;  Roberts  A  Co. ,  Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  In  Ln- 
cina  36;  Baker  A  Co.  (proprietor  O.  P.  Passarffe),  Piazza  di  Spagna  43  and 
Piazza  delle  Terme  63 ;  Wall ,  Via  San  Xiccol6  da  Tolentino  1  \  Oamwi, 
Via  del  Gambero  39  and  Via  Torino  140;  Farmaeia  del  QuirkMle.Yih  del 
Quirinale  44;  Albini,  Via  l^azionale  73;  Ballanti  A  Barberi^  Corso  268;  ete.  — 
HoMffloPATHic  Chemist:  Alleori,Yiek  Frattina  8.  —  Subgioal  Inbtbumsnts 
AND  Bandages:  Jnmelen,  Via  Frattina  134;  Beretti,  Via  Frattina  117. 

Sick  Nurses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  EngUsh  Blue  Sitters 
(Piccola  Compagnia  di  Maria),  Via  Castelfidaundo  45  (no  fixed  charge);  or 
to  Miss  Watson^s  Trained  Nurses,  Via  Palestro  42.  —  An  Anglo-Americem 
Nursing  Home  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the  Via  Komentana,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  British  ambassador. 

Baths  (lV4-2fr.;  fee  15-20  c.)  at  the  hotels;  also  Via  Belsiana  64  and 
Corso  151,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Volturno  37,  Via  Venezia  9A.  —  iWwr 
Baths  (in  summer  only)  at  several  points  along  the  Tiber.  —  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  Via  Crociferi  44. 

Haibdbbssebs :  Lancia,  Via  Nazionale  138;  Cervoni^  Via  Frattina  63; 
Pasquali,  Via  del  Corso  423;  with  ladies'  rooms.  —  PebfumeBB:  Via  del 
Corso,  390;  Brugia,  344;  Al  Piccolo  Emporio^  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina5. 

Libux  d'Aisancb  (10  c.) :  Via  Nazionale,  beside  the  Galleria  d'Arte  Mo- 
derna  (PI.  II,  24) ;  Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazza  Golonna  (PI.  I, 
18);  Via  del  Pianellari,  adjoining  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  0(».  206); 
Via  Belsiana  22  (PI.  1,  18);  Vicolo  del  Mancino,  adjoining  the  Piazza 
Venezia  (PI.  11,  17;  15  c);  Vicolo  Tribuna  Tor  de'  Specchl  (PI.  II,  17); 
comer  of  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Tempio  della  Pace  (PL  II.  SO) ;  Pas- 
seggiata  di  Bipetta  (PI.  1, 14) ;  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica  (PI.  I,  6) ;  outside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  to  the  left,  on  the  Pincio  (PI.  1, 16);  to  the  N.  of  the  Railway  Stetion, 
Opposite  the  entrance;  in  the  garden  oi  Wit  Y\«ai«.  d.ft\l«  Terme,  opposite 
ihe  Via  Viwinale. 


Biudios. 
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e.  itufliDB.   Art  AflHociationt,   Art  I]aftletB. 

Studiot.  Pjmnteks:  Aartti  {Swis^}^  Vb  Jian  Niccolo  da  T'Jlentino  73  i 
Bartmdo  (ftpiHTi.)^  Via  Babnini't  &9  ^  Bm^ccL  Via  Warguttn  7?^^  >^twrf  Benllmrt 
{^^^ii.\  yia  Mar^tta  n4;  B&mpvini^  Via  del  Cors^i  5Ck4  ^  Btii>¥chi^  Pala^irt 
Veiiexfii;  €ttfi>tndi  (wwts^- colours)^  F.  CoJem^rn  (waler-cuttmrs],  boUi  Via 
Muri^tiYU  33 1  Cipriani^  Via  MarguttaiS;  H*  Ctfrfodi^  Viit  degJi  Incnrahili  8^ 
Be  Tmanuui,  Via  >Iarf;u>tta  Ji3 1?  ^  A:/f^Ber3flr',  VIe<il(i  ,«aii  >?it!C'»l6  sla.  Tu len- 
tigo 13 J  FiTfkandix  (Spaiir),  Via  Flaintaia^  oatalde  tbe  Porta  dtl  Popoloj 
FmrtFiy  Vin  Maiigtitta  55  ^  /'.wrt,  Via  Sfarj^ulta  53  B^  GalleffCi  (^paaj^  Via 
ITargaltuMj  3ffv  Mifffftnf,  Via  Porta  Pi nciaioa  Bj  Kn&pfer,  Pala7.zo  Vt^neaia 
(flntr*  Pfa^i^a  8aa  Marca  l8);  JTuno^  (Span,)j  Yia  Mjir^^ulta  51^  H^erlif  (1  mt]- 
flcapea  and  i€a-piec&-o^}^  Pittzia  San  Sil^esiro  tl;  FetitLFaveda  (i^p mj,  Foperl^ 
Vis  Margatta  53b  i  ^*f«9e  i^icAfer,  Via  Avi^BOiiesi  70  s  kcedur.  Via  Mar^titta  61  % 
RfietUf- Fronts  Piaaza  San  Clntidio  !^:  Aoh  (NorNvegEan^  paslefsl,  Via  €lapo 
le  Caatt  6:*^  Jifatfftaij  Via  MarguUa  5m  ^citi^i,  outside  the  Porta  Piai  L, 
JSeitiy  Via  dcUa  Crgce  2-^  fi(>mirftd/jti  (Pole),  Via  Oaetn.  i  -  {?.  if-  jl.  r*rofeJft\ 
yi&lfar^Ua  83^  f>(/der,  Vla^an  Ba-^ilio  SO^  Vittefffis  (Dipe-ctQi-  of  the  Spanish 
Academy),   Villa  ViUegafli.   Viale  PArioli^   WWn/tlrtJMr,  Via  Margi-iUa  53  B, 

ScBLFToiLS;  fJ««er,  Via  Margatta  54^  CkiaradUt^  Via  de'  PouteQcl  57; 
Dausefi  ^  Via  i?aii  Giacomo  IS:  EztchUi^  Piazza  dellc  Tcfpae  18^  F&rari^ 
Via  Privata  di  Porta  Salad  a  10;  QaUeiti^  Via  OgJiti  e  Mai-la  2t;  (?<r^flrd^, 
P4«!!ee^ii^tn  di  Itipfitla  33 v  fiferiJi^  Via  San  Ba^stUo  i^\  R.  ■?.  i!?reffl9ff«?/i 
(Aiiierican)^  Plaz7.a  Sai]  B^drDnrd'j  lOtJ^  GuglielTMy  Via  Babuinn  155^  ^tiif- 
tt€tume.  ditieclor  of  the  French  A<?ademy  fp.  ISO}^  Hasielriis  (DaB^)^  Vicolf> 
SatJ  Kiccolo  d&  Tolentino  12;  J  ox.  vcn  Kopf^  Vi&^l&j%utl&hi\  MuNieverde^ 
PlAii«a.  dtiir  Indipeniifcti?.*  S;  i**.  i^ehuUi.  Palazzo  Bdxberinl^  F,  Simmcnt 
(AmftP.}^  Via  Saa  Wii^coln  da  Totentiao  73;  Summer*  {EiigliBli),  Vint  Kar- 
gutta  53  A ;  TutUUffnj  Via  Flaminfa  biA  ;  Volkmcmtt:^  FiaKea  Daute  4^  J'^nenu, 
Via  Ban  Niocoln  da  Tolenfinn  2U. 

IsjTEBNATicjNAt^  Ahsociatioi^  oI'  AttiTiSTa ,  Via  MiLf^^alta  B3.  —  Bkivi^u 
ACAUEwt  OF  FiSE  AttTa^  Via  Marg«tta  53  B-  —  AwRRtuAir  School  or  CtAft&ic- 
*i-  STDt)i£8,  Villa  Story^  Via  GBetn^  —  Bsttibu  /nij  AMsatCAN  Anc^Mti- 
LuotcAL  So'CTicTY,  ViLi  R^iTHFR  d^t  BarbeTl,  with  a  guoil  Ifhrary*  As^ociatRa 
for  Ihe  a^aaitn  are  admitied  ^  subscription  25  fr. 

Aht  DfiALKRa.  Sociel^  Artisiica  C^opgr&iUm  ^  Via  del  Babulno  ISO  A; 
B'Atri^  Via  Condottl  7  fthese  chieilj'  for  pieturp,'?)  \  Arfdreoni^  Piazza  dtil 
Fupolo  18  Itnfirble  and  aiabmier  aculptriFed)  \  Q.  Stm^iorffi,  Pala^^^  tiorgbesa 
(p*  206^  ancLian-s&les);  Ni^niy  Via  del  £  abut  no  6!t  (ori  [final  bron7.<?A)H  See 
iUao  L^amtiOSf  CaJts^  Copies  u(  iJran^.ea,   HlniiJiravin^^if  etc. 

Artists^  BIiITEKIALS,  CortMelli^  Via  Siatina  tfii^^  (^/uuicx.  Via  Babuloo 
li7;  ^eca^  Via  Margutta  53  and  Via  Siistiua  137.  —  STATiui^Eiia.  Micci^^ 
Via  del  Trigone  12-14;  Calicone^  Via  del  Corso  lenlraoce  Via  Lata  Gl;  Zginpinl, 
Via  Frattina  51)^  Fiti&ksi^  Via  dcU^  Archetlo  26^   VittcXy  Cqt&o  333, 

Works  of  Art ,  bolli  ancient  and  modfirn  „  are  liable  to  goyenimeTit 
inapoCitkiii  tyti  fixpurtatlc^n  (ofHce  in  tbe  Museum  in  Dio<^leLian'a  Thenzia?). 
—  Goods  Aobnts:  C.  Siein »  Via  di  Mercede  42^  JTefarffiw^  Piazza  di  Spagna 
26'^  Htte^ler-^ant^  Via  Ootidoiti  Vk  —  Pacerbb  t^Incasaaturi^J  [  Ferroni^  Via 
Ripetta  224;   Viticento  Giarffitii,  Via  Hasella  18, 

f*  Bhopa^ 

AtttiqiiitlePi  Onuuaemti,  etc,  ^  Ant ■  quit ti^a ;  Avyvrio  Outeilvni^  PtatiKa 
di  TreTi  136  (see  p.  134);  InflQcmfi,  Via  del  Babul  no  7B;  A'flcs^,  Via  Fonta- 
nalla  di  Borfcbefle  29;  Da  !?t^t  Via  Condottl  10;  FmiMii,  YiaBabuino  51A( 
Stmffiorffi^  aee  above;  Sim&mitii  Via  Vitii^'ria  Colonna  11* 

Camsos;  /feffri^  Pia^'i^a  df  Spagiia  t]0;  Tomlbim^  Via  Condotti  2;  €i^ppofi4j 
Via  Sifttina  VB;  lanH.  Via  Sistiua  10. 

CAtMt  Jfarjf/i,  ViaFrattlna  16^  iffl<pt>ri|  Via  dei  Corsti  64  ?  P^dovelli^ 
Via  Porta  Pinciana  46. 

€opma  ni^  AsciMur  Broszrs  aStp  Maebleb-.  Bonihttti,  "VV^  ^g'Vv^JQ^'^^'^^^ 
MMHeA,    T7#  Due  MacelH  62 ^  NelU^  Via  del  Babumo  tVG  ^  W?^',    Rrt^-nalAV^ 
V/»  f^c/  Bsthuino  82  in  130  f/iirffe  s^oclt,   fitted  piiceBV^  Moi'ellA  AiBAfia^^ 
del  Bjibuino  i33^  jf^umd,  Via  del  Babuino  SB. 


li.^^^J 
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Phyri 


Sun-'t  di  SiHli't.  Via  C"nd';tti  II:  B'tnot  tJi  liomn.  Via  del  Tri 
<ier:iia'i:  SaH-K-lh  .r  .b>'.«//i'^.•A«?/^  P  la/^i»  3Iari|rni'li,  Via  d*"" 
trau.-.-  Via  Sum  «':au''.io  '^T);  S.-f.,,,-"  .f  t',...  Via  della  Vi*: 
Ama-i.  .{•  r...,  «...■,..  o;;,.  \-,.^.  .^>,.y.j  ,(.  r,.,  i»al.  Thlgi,  Piaz/;,  .  > 
MuNi.Y  C!iAN«.Li;s  ill  tS.'-  riazr.a  «li  S-  a^i.a.  Via  .h-l  ('or«a  :  r'  ; 
Physicians.     Km^H-:. :    Bonar.   Via    'Id  IJ  buino  i*'.'  ^^ 

'l':«-na  :  J:;r'..--Lr:T.-.  Via  Vt-uti  Sel»  '  '  '       "  ^ 
/■ '.".-j.;.t.  Via  Si. -tin a  4\!:    Sand > ton  '  ■"_.     ■" 
^'.//.  Piazza  <.ii  Spfi_na  *2«J:   J^mh/*    ■ 
(-l...'ak>  I  ii<::i-iri.  Via  "MiattM  "^ 
.*•''•  n^-'der.  Via  C'-isd  iti  S);   £lr 
ia//a  Ilxinlanini  o3;   Jatinfen   ■ 
I*  i/tf,  Via  Porta  Pinciana    ■     .        ■ 
Piazza  Campit- IH  2:   ifr       " 


til 


z'a  (li 
::i  >ja?na  31: 
P'"a::diiiavia"'. : 
iTrnuan:   Ijn  -.. 
.•lii:.l:vi.):    B  .' 
Vci  /•'.'t''.<'*.'- '.    I' 
ilr-l.::.   «r...-.  -'[: 
Ii!iy-i<iaii'. 


Ji 


N;i\"na:  if'-i'.rhviri^  ViaPilotta  lA;  C 
>'icula    da  T..U'ntin..    IB;    Prochtt,   V 
;V  "«'/'/;•»■   (Italian),    Piazza   Barberir 
Kiiiami' !i'    lul.   —   SL'KiiF.oss:   S<m 
Garil-al'lj.    —    Oclmsits:    Krahnttr'- 
Bi/.*ii.ellt\  i>tT'i'>  Vitt.  £uianaele2^ 
De  Rossi.  CoTM)  Vitt.  Kmanuel'' 

Dentists.    Cliargos  are  ap 
.-taiidiiiir   is  dcMrable.     Visi' 
liirnisi.lvcs  'American  dent*. 
J'uirio  114:  Ft nr hell  A  Cut 
yionale  ^7   ("all  America'    . 
San  Carlo  al  Corso  480 
(^iiattro  Foutane  1-4. 

Cheausts : 
an<l   American  ei 
cina  36;  Baker  Jt 
Piazza  dellc  Te« 
Via  del  Gambr 

(jiiirinale  44}  ^.  Piale's,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1,  with  orer  25,000  English, 

iioM<EOPATB*  and  Italian  works  on  history,  art,  etc  (one  vol.3,  three 

A>'D  Bavd/       .ililyi)  ifi'**  n'ilsvn\t.  Piazza  di  2Spa|[na  2'2,  for  recent  EnfAUh 

Biok*  lor  works  on  Rome  (one  vol.  3,  three  vols.  5  fr.  monthly)*,  Lot- 
(Piccola  Jabo^e;  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly  3  fr.).  —  Keading  Booma 
to  Mb  fj^**  <'^  Spagna  1  (English  and  American  newspapers ;  per  week  11 
I^wtt  4^S^  'i*);  ^***  Wilson,  Piazza  di  Spngna  22  (adm.  20c.). 


slaxio 
,  /*«/«, 

.11  theM. 

3S3i  Pa- 

-  Relipi"^ 

^tseUi,  Lef«brre, 

.  aooye  \  Bossi,  Via  del 

.  Loaeher^t.   —  BooKBWDitf 

,  Via  dclla  Mercede  36  and  Piazza 

■jpagna  87;   Andtrsw^  Via  Boncompagni 

J  69 ;  Soci€th  Cooperatim,  Via  Pie  di  Manno  13 


pair  !^Lic  Sellers.     SuccrssoH  Land*berii   (Clara  Bretsehneider)^  Via  Con 

f^S!^l»t  tloor,  and  Gor«o  392  (pianoii  and  music  for  sale  or  hire);  Bottola 

C   p^i&i,  Jiicordi.  Via  del  Corso  140,  387,  and  260.  —  Strings :  5«r«,  Via  To 

#/jJSna  il» ;  Ct^ccherini^  Via  Fontanella  di  Bori;hese66.  —  Teachers  of  mnsi 

^ll^ngiiii;  may  be  heard  of  at  the  bookHellers^  or  at  the  music-shops. 

'"^photographa :  Alinarid-  Cook,  Via  del  Corso  137A;  Spithoever  (see  above 

--der5on*!»  plmtographa);  Lorscher  (si'e  above) ;  Lihreria  Centrale  (see  abi>ve 

BiSgi'^  photu},'ra|ths);  OUngler,  Pd- above;  Moseioni^  Via  Condotti  76;  Fet 

^fffi.  Via  C<mdotti  23 A:  Piale.  Piazza  di  Spagna  1. 

Pin.TooKAiMiEKS.  For  artistic  purposes:  Ougl.  Pliltchow.  Via  Sardegn 
31.  Rfprodurtinn  of  {>ketrlie9.  picture.s.etc. :  TnminelU^  Via  <3ondotti  21 
—  Portrait.-:  Alcffuudri.  Via  Condotti  l»8:  Le  Lieure^  Vicolo  del  Mortaro  19 
J'elirttli,  N'ia  del  C'-r-io  174  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  9;  Afontabone^  Via  Nasional 
188:  Sr/..inhor/,e.  Via  Mercede  »4;  Suscipi,  Via  tiuirinale  7  (Ist  floor) 
Stiinni,  Via  BeNiana  29;  Bella  Valle,  Via  della  Croce  67;  De  Federicit 
Piazza  Ru.'-ticucci  IS. 

Engravings  at  the  Reffia  Calcogntfiay  formerly  the  Stamperia  Cameral 
(mi>i]cri\\i'  jtricr.'j;  larfi;e  views  by  Piranesi  4-8  fr.).  Via  della  Stamperia' 
(PL  I.  21  i  p.  lU),  and  at  Kempner's^  Via  VUmAolW  51. 


Clothing,  etc,  —  For  Oestlemks  vbv.'o  »\sn>Ta\\oT?^'.  Qua»la\\a.,'S\^  < 
•^  335  (Jurga  3hnp)  ;  Savonelli  *t  Co.,  Via  deWiovao ^fift s  YraUlWBow 
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Via  del  Oorso,  adjoining  the  Piazsa  Colonna ;  Old  England^  Via  Kazionale 
119i  V»ione  MiUtarey  Via  in  Lucina. 

Ladibs'  Dress  akd  Millinbbt:  Pontecorvo^  Via  del  Corso  171;  Block, 
Via  del  Corso  85;  AgosHni,  Via  del  Tritone  205 ;  Fettan.,  Bori,  Via  Nazionale 
176>nd251;  Compagnie  Lyonnaise,  Via  del  Corso  473  •,  M.  Oittbergay  Via 
del  Corso  526;  OennmH,  Via  del  Corso  807;  Latcler  (ladies'  tailor),  Piazza 
di  Spagna  59-,  Milani,  Via  del  Corso  60:  Cima  d:  aeaglioUi  (millinery),  Via 
Fr&ttina  32;|i/ary,  Via  Fontanella  Borghese  55;  Qiordani,  Via  San  I)iccol6 
<]a  Tolentino  26,  first  floor  (for  moderate  requirements):  SteliuH.  Via  del 
Corso  81. 

Drapers:  Todros,  Via  del  Corso  417;  Schostal^  Via  del  Corso  158; 
OuuH,  Via  del  Corso  243;  Ballario,  Via  Colonna  20;  Kent  d:  Co.,  Via  del 
Corao  419;  EngUth  Warehouse,  Via  del  Tritone  32;  Urbano,  Palazzo  Altieri, 
Via  del  Plebiscito. 

Gloves,  Collars,  and  Nbok-tibs:  Merola,  Via  del  Corso  143  and  345 
and  Via  Nazionale  62 ;  Signorelli,  Via  del  Tritone  11 ;  also  at  Via  del  G§rso  227 ; 
^<wwto,  Corso  318  and  Via  Nazionale  209. 

Hatters:  Fabrizi,  Via  del  Plebiscito  116;  MartinelU,  RadiconeirU,  Via 
del  Corso  264  and  384;  Miller,  ViaCondotti  16  and  Corso  403;  Vigano,  Via 
JIarco  Minghetti  and  Via  Cavour  75. 

Roman  Silks:  Bolla,  Via  Condotti  67;  Roman  Silk  Weaving  Co.,  Via 
Condotti  82;  Pieragotiini,  Piazza  di  Spagna  68;  Fontana,  Via  del  Babuino 
yp-118;  The  Roman  aiUt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piazza  del  Popolo  17;  De  Felice, 
^ia  della  Croce  1.  —  Boman  Costuubs  :  Ant.  Oreola,  Via  Sistina  28 ;  Oar- 
^(tra  Via  Babuino  62. 

Shoemakers:  Berardi,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borgbese  59a;  Bamboecioni, 
^iaFrattina  11  (ladies'  shoes);  Mazzoechi,  Via  Due  Macelli  48;  MaureUiy 
/ia  Due  Macelli  101;  Rovatti,  Via  Xazionale,  beside  the  Piazza  Venezia 
(cheap);  FratelU  Sehiodem-Rinaldi,  Via  del  Corso  162 (Vienna  shoes);  CMa- 
»«r<.  Via  del  Tritone  7. 

Tailors:  Schraider,  Piazza  di  Spagna  5;  Mattina,  Via  del  Corso  107, 
fifat  floor;  Mortari,  Corso  383;  SavonelH,  Via  del  Corso  300;  /"oa  d&  Ouatialla, 
Via  del  Corso  105;  Joli,  Via  Babuino  46,  first  floor.  —  Dress  Suits  on  hire 
**  Via  del  Corso  137,  177,  336. 

Household  and  Travelling  Requisites  (see  also  p.  134):  De  Angelis. 
X,^^  Capo  le  Ciase  94;  Old  England,  Via  Nazionale  119.;  Beet^ani,  Via  del 
THtone  204. 

^      IsoNMONOERT,  otc. :   Ftnzi  <f:  BianchelH ,   Via  del  Corso  377;  Finocchi, 
^^»»o  Vittorio  Emanuele  40. 

rp      Lamps:  Ditmar,  Via  del  Corso  288;  Siry  Lizare,  Via  Nazionale  201.  — 
''-^'^  AND  CioFFBE  MACHINES,  ctc. :  Foucillon,  Via  Propaganda  23. 

Porcelain  :  Ginori,  Via  del  Tritone  25 ;  Cattellani,  Via  Margutta  42. 
Opticians:  Birsch,  Priotti,  Suseipi,  Via  del  Corso  Nos.  402,  412,  157. 
^.    TJmbrbllas,  Sunshades,  and  Fans  :  Oilardini,  Via  del  Corso  185:  Motta, 
/**  del  Corso  406,  Piazza  Sciarra  334,  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  12;  Gttat- 
^»^>  Via  del  Corso  lU;  etc. 

i>  trpHOLSTBBBRS:  Oogiati,  Via  del  Corso  254;  Levera,  Via  del  Corso  897; 
^  •y»*on  «fc  Co. ,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  53 ;  Fil.  Haas  ds  Figli ,  Via  Con- 
d2,  *  46,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Corso ;  Palladino  &  Pignalosa ,  Via 
-t^*  Oowo  381.  —  Cabinet  Makehs  :  Kaldeway,  Via  Capo  le  Case  34 ;  Kremer, 
»}^  di  Monte  Tarpeo,  in  the  German  Archeeological  Institute  (p.  240); 
^y^old.  Via  Margutta  70;   Qieffere,  Via  Santa  Susanna  11;  Burmeister, 

**^zo  Venecia;  Lademann,  Via  della  Croce  32. 
d^,    ^ATOHMAKBRS:   Michoelsen ,  Via  delle  Convertite  15;  Mauemann  ,Yisk 
^*   Corso  408;  Kolmann,  Via  Condotti  69;  Conti,  Piazza  di  Spsffena  53. 

g.  Church  FestivalB.    English  Churches. 
>.       €hurch  FMtivals.    Since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of 
^ly  on  aOth  Sept.,  1870,  the  public  ceremonies  al  'w\A«,\i  \\i<ik  "Sq^^  \sst- 
^^^nyotAcisted  in  person,  anch  as  those  of  theHoly 'Wft«ik.,\,\i'ft\i«ivfc^\RXNftxv%^ 
<i£i     *^«  Public  proceasiona  including  that  ot  tbftFSilfe  ^^  TiVcw,  ^^v^^  "^^^^^ 
ClS.^i^^f'*.  P«  ^OP^  Btill   officiates    on  liigh  ieali^aVa  iu  V\v^  ^^*''^^r^« 
'•^peJ,  but  vUitora  are  not  admitted  without  au  mixoaMcWoTi  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dress;  ladies  must  he  dressed  in  hlack,  with  hlack  veilfl  or  capt.)  Muiio 
in  St.  Peter's,  see  p.  313.  Details  of  the  various  festivala  are  eontained 
in  the  Diario  Romano,  published  annually  (60'e.i  festivalf  no  longer  eelehrated 
are  marked  hy  asterisks).  The  hest  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  and  their  signification  is  the  Manuals  delie  eerimoHie  ehe  hcrnno  luogo 
nella  tettimana  sania  «  neW  ottava  di  pcuqua  al  VaHeano  (1  fir.  \  also  a  French 
edition),  obtainable  at  the  bookshops  (p.  134).  Details  are  also  given  in  the 
Roman  Herald  and  the  Roman  Times  (p.  143)  and  in  bills  displayed  in  the 
windows  at  Piale's  (p.  134).  Bills  posted  at  the  parochial  churches  give 
information  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  illuminations  connected  with 
the  *Quarant'ore*  or  exhibition  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  forty  hours. 
January    1.  Oesit  (p.  215):    High  Mass  at  10.30  a.m.  with  illumination. 

—  6.  Epiphany.    S.   Andrea  delta  Valle  (p.  216):  at  10.30  a.m.   ex- 

hihition  of  the  group  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
•.  presented  hy  Prince  Torlonia. 

—  —  S.  Atanoiio  dei  Greei  (PI.  1, 17),  Via  del  Bahuino: 

High  Mass  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  10  a.m. 

—  17.  8.  Eusebio,  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  174):  benediction 

of  horses. 

—  18.  S.  PrUca  on  the  Aventine  (p.  278). 

—  20.  S.  Sebastiano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  878). 

—  21.  S.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  372) :  dedication  of  lambs  in  the  morning. 

—  —   8.  Agnese,  Girco  Agonale  (p.  212) :  Mass  at  10.45  a.m.  (good  music). 

—  25.  8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381). 

—  30.  88.  Martin  ds  Luke,  in  the  Forum  (p.  281). 

February  1.  8.  Clemente  (p.  287):    Illumination  of  the  lower  church  from 
3  p.m. 

—  2.  Candlemas.    St.  BiterU  (p.  306):  Mass  at  9.46  a.m.,  with  Te 

Deum  and  dedication  of  candles. 
On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday  during  Lent,  eelehrated  Lent  ser- 
mons in  Qesit  (p.  215),    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210),  B,  Lcrmao 
in  Damaso  (p.  218),  and  other  churches. 
March.     9.  8.  Francesca  Romana  (p.  252):    Mass  at  10.  45  a.m. ;   before  11 
a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.  the  dwelling  of  the  saint  in  the  nunnery. 
Via  Tor  de'  Specchi  (PI.  II,  17),  is  open. 

—  12.  a.  Gregorio  Magno  (p.  283):  Mass  at  10.15  a.m.;  side-chapels 

open. 

—  16.  Festival  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palatxo  Massimi  (p.  217)  in  com- 

memoration of  a  resuscitation  by  San  Filippo  iNeri.' 

—  25.  Annunciation.  jSf.  ifaHa<oj9raiAnsr«a  (p.  210);  Mass  at  10. 45  a.m. 

—  31.  8.  BaJbina  (p.  278). 

Holt  Week.  —  Palm  Sunday.    8t,  Peter'' s  (p.  306);  At  10  a.m.,  after  Mass- 
procession  and  consecration  of  palms. 

—  Wednesday.  Lamentations  and  Miserere  in  all  churches  2  hrs.  before  Ave 

Maria;  inteiesting  only  in  St.  Peter^s  (p.  S06;  relics  of  the  Passion 
displayed)  and  in  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291;  best  singing). 

—  Holy  Thursday.  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc.,  as  on  Wednesday;  washing 

of  the  altar  after  the  Miserere. 

—  Good  Friday.    At  10a.m.  Entombment  in  all  churches;  most  intevesfing 

at  8t.  Peter* s  (p.  306)  and  Gesit  (p.  215);  the  groups  remain 
on  view  until  Sat.  evening.  —  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc., 
2  hrs.  before  Ave  Maria,  as  above.  —  In  the  evening  at  8. 
Marcello  al  Corso  (p.  192),  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary  (often 
crowded). 

—  Saturday.    At  all  churches  between  7  and  8  a.m.  lighting  of  the  holy 

fire.  —  In  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran  (p.  290):    Baptism  of 
converted  Jews  and  heathens ;  Consecration  of  priests. 
^as/^  Day.    High  Mass  in  St.  Peter* s  (p.  3'  6)^  at  the  high  altar  at  10  a.m. 
Exhibition  of  the  Pasaiou  reWcs. 
'Ascension.    S,   Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  *ia\V-  "**»*  ^^^^  ^*'*^'         ^ 
Corpus  Domini,    Processions  at  the  cburchee.  xivos\  ts».^\.^'5«o.^  ^  T*  ^S!5SC* 
(p.  306),  8.   Oiovanni  in  Latera«o  ^v.  *)av^^  wi^  S«^\S.'»KV 
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April  28.    8,  Giorgio  in  Veldbro  (p.  271). 

.  —    29, 80.    A  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210):  Chitpel  of  S.  Catharine  open 

to  women. 
Maj     1.    S8.  Apostott  (p.  202). 
Maj     8.    B,  Croee  in  Gervtalemme  (p.    177):     Mass  at  10.46  a.m.;  exhi- 

biti<Hii  of  relics  of  the  Gross. 

—  6-.    S,  Giovanni  a  Porta  LaHna  (p.  281). 

—  £2.    A  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo  (p.  280;  celebrated  Easter  lights). 

—  14.    a,  Aleuio  (p.  275),  on  the  Aventine. 

—  26.    S.  Maria  in   ValliceUa  (Chiesa  Nuova,  p.  219):    Festival  of  St. 

Philip  Neri,  whose  dwelling  is  open. 
June   10.    8,  Andrea  degli  Scozztti:   Festival  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
whose  relics  are  exhibited. 

—  24.    8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291) :  Mass  at  10  a.m. 

•~-    26.    88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Cselius  (p.  284) :  lower  church  open. 

—  29.    SB.  Peter  and  Panl.    —   St.  Peter's  (p.  806):    Mass   at  10  a.m. 

celebration  formerly  by  the  Pope. 

—  ao.    8.  Paolo  Fttori  (p.  381). 

Aug.    1.    8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (p.  179) :    St.  Peter  in  Viaculis. 

—  2.    i8.  ailvettro  in  Capite  (p.  190):  Festival  of  S.  Stefano. 

—  6.    8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172):    Mass  at  10  a.m.  (with  fall  of  rose 

petals  to  imitate  snow). 

—  10.    8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (p.  251).    8.  Lorenzo  Fttori  (p.  175). 

—  26.    8.  Luigi  de"  Franceai  (p.  212):    Mass  at  10.30  a.m. 
Aug.  29.    8.  8abina  (p.  274),  on  the  Aventine. 

Sept.  27.    88.  Cotma  e  Damiano,  in  the  Forum  (p.  252). 

—  29.    8.  Angelo  in  Pescheria  (p.  224). 

Oct    18.    88.  Martina  e  Luca  (p.  261).  in  the  Forum. 
"Soy.    2.    All  Souls'  Day  (Giomo  de^   Morti).     8.  Maria  della  Concezione 
(Capuchin  church*,  p.  154). 

—  4.    8.  Carlo  al  Cono  (p.  189);    Mass  at  10.45  a.m. 

—  8.    Qaattro  Coronati,  on  the  Cselius  (p.  289). 

—  9.    8.  TeodorOf  on  the  Palatine  (p.  271). 

—  12.    8.  MarUno  ai  Monti  (p.  179). 

—  21,  22.    8.  CeeiUa  in  Trastevere  (p.  360):    Music  at  10.15  a.m. 

—  22.    Illumination  of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (p.  388);  Mass  with 

vocal  quartet  at  9.30  a.m. 

—  23.    8.  Clemente  (p.  287) :  Lower  church  illuminated  from  3  p.m. 
Dec.     2.    8.  BiMana^  on  the  Esquiline  (p.  174). 

—  6.    8.  8dba,  on  the  Aventine  (p.  278). 

—  6.    8.  Mcola  in  Careers  (p.  224),   near  the  Piazsa  Montanara  •,   dis- 

tribution of  gifts  to  poor  children  in  the  sacristy  in  the  morning. 

—  24,  26.    8.  MaHa  Maggiore  (p.  172),  Exhibition  of  the  *Santa  Culla\ 

—  25.    Christmas  Day.    8.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  227):  Mass  at  10  a.m., 

procession  with  the  'Santo  Bambino' ;  beginning  of  recitations 
by  children,  continued  daily  till  Jan.  6. 
•^     26.    8.  St^ano  Rotondo  (p.  286):    German  sermon. 

—  27.    8.   Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  291):     Exhibition  of  the  heads  of 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

—  28.    8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381). 

—  29.    8.  Tommato  degli  Ingksi  (p.  221) :  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

—  81.    S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  190). 

—  81.    Ambrosian  Song  of  Praise  at  all  churches. 

EnglislL  Ohnrehen.    AU  Saints,  Via  Babuino  154;  services  at  8.  30  a.m., 
11  a.m.,  and  8  p.m.,   in  summer  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  chaplain,  Eev,  F.  N, 
Oxei^am^  Piazza  del  Popolo  18.  —   Trinity  Church,  Piazza  San  Silvestro, 
opposite  the  Post  Office  (p.  190);  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.*  OcvK^\twvcv., 
£ev.  /.  Seaver.  Hdtel  Beau-Site,  Via  Ludovisi.  —  Americon  EpiacopoV  CliUT<i"K 
0/  8L  Paul,  Via  NaMionale;  services  at  8.80  a.m.,  10.^  «b,m.,  wy\  ^  ^^-^v* 
^^*^'^-^'^>  "^^^  ^«P0^*  58.  —  8eoitis\i  Pre«byteri<m  CIvurcK.N^ 
VmsM  Settemhre  7  near  the  Quattro   Fontanel    aexvlcea  aX  VV  «-^- J^^^ 
8p,m,i  mbdMHr,  iiet,.  Dr,  Gray,   Via  Venti  SeUembxe  1,  "i^^^  ^^^^- 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  at  the  eorner  of  ihe  Via  Yentetti  Sembre  and 
Via  Firenze,  services  in.English  and  Italian ;  Pastor,  Rev,  Dr.WiUiemi  Burt, 
—  Wetleyan  Methodist  Churchy  Via  della  Scrofa  64)  minister,  Rev,  Semy 
Piggott,  Via  delle  Oopelle  28. 

Italian  Protestant  Churohes.  Waldmtian  Chweh  (Dr.  Prochet  and 
Dr.  Bnffa),  Via  Nazionale  106.  -r  Free  Italian  Church  (Signor  Conti),  Via 
Panico  43,  opposite  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  —  Methodist  Epieeopai  Church, 
see  above.  —  Baptist  Chapels,  Piazza  San  Lorenso  in  Lucina  (Bev.  J.  Wall) 
and  Via  Urbana  154  (Rev.  C.  WaU).  —  Baptist  Church(  Bev.  Geo.  B.Taylor), 
Via  del  Teatro  VaUe  27. 

h.  Principal  Libraries. 

1.  BiBLioTBOA  Apostolioa  Vatioana,  800  p.  360.  Permessi  issued  by 
tbe  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  directed  to  the  prefects  of  the  librsry. 
Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  1st  to  Easter  9-1 ,  from  Easter  to  29th  Jane 
8-12  o'clock;  the  library  is  closed  on  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  Pdblio  Libbabies,  open  on  the  days  mentioned  below  from  9  to  3, 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  however,  only  from  9  to  2.  Admittance,  see  the 
placard  in  the  Bibl.  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Biblioteca  Alessandrina^  in  the 
Sapienza  (p.  211;  over  150,000  printed  vols.),  daily.  Ist  Nov.-30th  June  alM 
7-10  p.m.  —  Biblioteca  Angelica  (p.  206  i  over  800,000  vols,  and  2326  MSS.), 
open  daily  except  holidays.  —  Biblioteca  Casanatensis  (p.  211  •,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Rome,  with  170,000  vols,  and  5000  HSS.),  daUy,  except  Son- 
days.  —  Biblioteca  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  196),  from  Nov.  to  Haj 
also  7-10  p.m. ,  closed  for  a  short  time  at  midsummer  (besides  the  large 
public  reading-room  and  well-supplied  newspaper-room,  there  is  a  'Sala 
Biservata'*  with  an  excellent  reference-library,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  permesso  is  necessary).  This  library  (550,000  vols,  and  over  6000  MSS.) 
was  formed  in  1871  from  the  library  of  the  Jesnits  and  suppressed  con- 
vents, and  is  yearly  increased  by  the  purchase  of  new  works,  in  which 
the  other  libraries  are  generally  deficient.  The  institution  is  admirably 
managed  in  the  interest  of  readers  and  it  is  the  only  library  in  Rome  in 
which  books  are  lent  out  (on  the  security  of  the  embassy  or  consolate} 
farther  particulars  in  the  Ufflzio  del  Prestiti,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
library).    The  director  is  Commendatore  Conte  Dom  OnoU. 

3.  Private  Libbabibs  :  Biblioteca  Barberiniana  (p.  157;  10,000 MSS.;  msny 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Dante,  etc.),  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs.  9-2; 
closed  in  Sept.  &  Oct.  —  Biblioteca  Banta  Cecilia.  Via  de'  Greci  18,  daily  9^ 
imvLBic).  — Biblioteca  Chisiana  (p.  191;  valuable  MSS.),  admission  by  permesso, 
obtainable  through  the  traveller's  consul,  open  on  Thurs.  10-12;  closed  in 
summer.  —  Biblioteca  Corsiniana  (p.  367),  open  to  the  public  daily,  exc^t 
Sun.  and  Wed.,  Nov.  to  March  1-4,  April  to  July  2-5.  —  Biblioteca  Laud- 
siana  (medical  works),  in  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  (p.  305),  daily,  9.90- 
2.30.  —  Biblioteca  Sarti,  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  (p.  261),  daily  except 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer 8-2,  in  winter  9-3.  —  Biblioteca  Vallieellana  (p.2ld; 
founded  by  St.  PhiUp  Neri,  now  managed  for  the  government  by  the 
Sucieti  Romana  di  Storia  Patiia;  valuable  MSS.)i  open  on  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat,  10-3. 

i.  Best  Time  for  visiting  Churches  and  Hours  of  Admission  to  PuUis 
and  Private  Colleotions,  Villas,  etc. 
Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  frequently  that  the  follow- 
ing data  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  accuracy.    Even  the  lists  of  sights 
contained  in  some  of  the   daily  newspapers  are  not  always  trustworthy 
(best  in  the  Roman  Herald  and  the  Roman  Times^  p.  143).    More  reliable 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  bills  in  PialeU  windows  (p.  184)  or 
ai  Jieynaud's  Free  Enquiry  Office^  Via  Due  Macelli  73.     Intending  visitors 
should,  bowever,  make  additional  enc\u\TY. 

^rea  Tickets  for  artists,  etc.,  and.  admiaaVou  ol  ScholcBr*./^^  \|q.  zxiii, 
xxlv.  —  Private  Collections  are  uauaWy  c\oaeA.  \tv  axxxomw.   f^dAte  B.«ittAaii 
on  which  the  coJlections  are  closed,  see  ^.^lAVv-.,  Fee»,  aea '^.:iM\\Q^**«^ 
«<?e  p.  xiii. 
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Chubchbs  (comp.  p.  xxili)  are  closed  from  12  till  3.  The  five  pa- 
triaxchal  chmclies,  however,  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano  (p.  306),  San 
Qiowmni  in  Laterano  (p.  291),  Santa  Maria  Maggiort  (p.  172),  San 
Vaolo  Fuori  (p.  381),  and  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  176),  as  well  as  the 
two  pilgrim- churches,  Santa  Croce  in  OerusaUmme  (p.  177),  and 
Ban  Sebastiano  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  378),  are  open  all  day.  Many 
of  the  smaller  and  remoter  churches  are  accessible  only  by  means 
of  the  sacristans,  except  on  the  festivals  of  their  titular  saints. 

Paeks  and  Views.  The  gardens  on  the  Pincio  (p.  149),  with 
fteir  fine  view  of  Rome,  are  usually  crowded  in  the  evening  by 
both  natives  and  foreigners.  A  military  band  plays  there  about  two 
hours  before  sunset  (except  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  band 
plays  in  the  Piazza  Colonna).  The  gardens  are  closed  one  hour 
after  Ave  Maria.  —  The  Passeggiata  Margherita  (p.  363),  command- 
ing picturesque  views,  may  be  visited  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage. 
Visitors  should  arrange  to  reach  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  362j  from 
"Which  our  panorama  is  taken)  about  an  hour  before  sunset.  —  The 
^Palatine  (p.  265)  is  another  admirable  view-point.  —  A  drive  on 
the  Via  Appia  (p.  377)  commands  beautiful  views  across  the  bare 
Campagna  to  the  mountains.  —  The  Villa  Borghese  (p.  181)  and 
tlie  Villa  Doria-Pamphili  (p.  364)  may  be  visited  by  carriage,  but 
only  two-horse  carriages  or  one-horse  carriages  without  numbers 
ve  admitted  to  the  latter.  If  time  permit,  visits  may  also  be  paid 
to  the  Villa  Mattei  (p.  285)  and  the  Villa  Wolkonsky  (p.  299),  with 
their  pretty  grounds.  The  former  is  open  on  Thurs.  after 2 p.m.; 
the  latter  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  after  midday,  with  permesso  obtained 
from  a  consul  or  a  banker. 

i'  Theatres.  Gonoerts.  Sport.  Popular  FestivalB.  Street  Scenes,  aarrison. 

Theatrss  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Teatko  Argentina  or  Ttatro  Comunale  (PI.  II, 
J4jp.  2^),  Viadi  Tor  Argentina;  Teatbo  Costanzi  (PI.  II,  27),  Via  Firenze; 
Teateo  Vallb  (PI.  II,  16),  near  the  Sapienza,  for  dramas  5  Teatro  Dram- 
JJATioo  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  21;  p.  168),  Via  Nazionale,  near  the  Palazzo 
Colonna;  Politeama  Adriano,  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  I,  12);  Teatro  Qdirino 
fPl.  II,  18,  21),  Via  delle  Vergini,  near  the  Fontana  Trevi.  —  Besides  these 
there  are  the  smaller  theatres :  Eldorado,  Via  Genova;  Teatro  Metastasio 
f**!'!,  16),  Via  di  Pallacorda,  near  the  Via  della  Scrofa;  Teatro  Manzoni 
W.n,!?r),  Via  Urbana  163;  Teatro  Nuovo,  Via  Umbria.  —  Cafes  Chan- 
*^t«.    Variety  y  Via  Due  MacelJi;   Olympia,  Via  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 

Gonoerts.  The  chief  concert-rooms  in  Rome  are  the  Sola  Santa  Cedlia^ 
yia  de'  Greci  18;  the  Sala  Cottanti  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  (PI.  II,  27),  the 
o^la  Dante,  Piazza  Poli  (PI.  I,  21),  the  Sala  Umberto  FiHmo,  Via  della 
*ercede  (PI.  I,  18),  and  the  Sala  Palestrina.  The  principal  concerts  take 
PUce  in  winter  and  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  by  wall-posters. 
~-  Military  band,  see  above.  A  band  also  plays  daily  in  the  Piazza  del 
Wrinale  about  6  p.m.,  when  the  guard  is  changed  at  the  palace. 

Sport.    Fox  Hounds  meet  twice  a  week  in  winter  in  the  Gam^a^n.^. 

and  Book  Hunting  takes  place  in  winter  at  Btacciaiio  i.^^.'^V^.  '^Xvfe  m%fe^.^^ 

»re  hnnounced  in  the  English  newspapers  (p.  143)  wvQi  \i^  \i\>\ft  ^^.  ^«^ 

^^fjaJ'it'Bg  Ubraries  (p.   13i).    —    Horsk   RACisa  lii  1\aM   ^^    ^Qnv5^^0^.«.?^ 

«*epuekas€s  O^Italia.     The    chief    race  -  meetings    new  ^oti.^  ^t^  \^^^^ 
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Dkurrr- 


dun.  and 
holidays 


Monday 


ToesdA, 


Accademia  di  San  Luca  (p.  261) 1      10-3 

Barberini  OalUry  (j^.  ib&) ii      11-4 

»       t       T/.fi    r    4Q4^/P»^k l!  1  tiU  dusk 

Capitoline  Museum  (p.  231) 10-1 

Castello  Sant'  Angela  (p.  302) 9,  11,  1,  3 

Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (j^,  ^S^)    .    .  All  day 

Coionna  QalUry  (p.  202) 

Conservatori,  Palace  of  the  {^.  1^(i)  .    .    .    .       10-1 

Corsini  Gallery  (p.  356) 9-1 

Doria  Gallery  (p.  198) 

—  Pamphili,  VUla  (p.  364) 

Famesina,  Villa  (p.  364) 


Fbrum  Romanum  (p.  241)    .    .    . 
Galleria  d'Arte  Modema  (p.  166) . 


All  day 
9-1 


Lateran       /Antique  Sculptures  (p.  293) 
Collections  \  Christian  Museum  A  PaintingsQ).  296){ 

Magatino  Archeologico  (p.  282) 

Maltese    Villa   and   Santa  Maria  Aventina 

(p.  276,  275) 

Medici,  Villa,  Garden  and  Casts  (p.  150)    .j 
Museo  Artistico  Industriale  (^.  162) .    .    .    .; 

—  Kircheriano,    Etnografico   ^  Preistorico 

(p.  195) II     10-3 

—  Nazionale  deUe  Tenne  (p.  160)   . 

Palatine  (p.  265) 

St.  Peter's,  Dome  of  (p.  306)  .  .  . 
Quirinale,  Palazzo  del  (p.  169)  .  . 
Rospigliosi,  Casino  (p.  170)  .... 
Thermae  of  Caracalla  (p.  279) .    .    . 

1.  Sistine  Chapel,  RaphaersStanze 
and  Picture  Gallery    .     .     . 

Baphaers  Logge;   Cappella  di 
Niccol6  V 

2.  Antique  Sculptures     .... 
Gabinetto  dcUe  Maschere   .     . 

Etruscan  Museum 

Egyptian  Museum,  Gall.  Lapi- 

darja,  &  Appart.  Borgia  .     .  , 
Galieria  del  Candelabri  andTarV^ 
pestries  ^ 

I/Jbrary 


9-3 


10-2 
jafterlOa.m, 

12-3 
afteTlOa.m. 


Vatican 
Collections 
(pp.  317, 

3: 


335,  350) 


L 


10-3 
11-4 


10-3 

>,  11.  1.  ^ 
All  day 

10-3 

9-3 

10-2 

after  1  p.m 

10-3.30 

All  day 
9-3 


10-3 
1-6 


9-3 

10-3 

10-4 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


10-3 

11-4 

ItUldni 

l-4oifi 
10-3 

9,11,1,- 

AJl(hy 

11-3 

10-3 

9-3 


Alldiy 
9-3 


10-1 


9-3 

10-3 

104 

after9»J 

8-11 


after  9  a.m. 
10-8 

10-3 
10-3 
10-3 


i^ul 


after  9 

1.04 

10-3 
10-3 


Papa  Oiulio  (p.  187) W    ^^-'^ 


104 


VVJ 


X>iary, 
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dAf 


TlinrsdRy 


Frid&j 


Sal  ti  relay 


AdmlaaioD  freo  except  ^vhero 


10-3       j  April  Ist-Sopt.  BOih,  S-% 

1  tiU  dusk 

1-4  or  B 

10-^3 

3,  11,  1,  8 

AU  day 

11-3 

10-3 

9-3 


,3 


U6 


10-3 
11-4 

1  m  duak 

1-4  or  0 

10-3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

11-3 

10-3 
9-3 


All  day 

9-3 


10-t 


9-3 

10-3 
10-4 
after  9  a.m 
8-M 
12-3 

aftet  9  *.iu. 
10-3 

10-3 
10-5 
10-3 


10-3 
11-4 


10-3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

10-3 

9-3 

10*2 

after  1  p.m 

10-5.30 

AIL  day 
9-3 

10-3 


9-3 

10-3 

10-4 

Vft^r  9  a.ro 

8-11 


after  9  a.m 

10-3 

10-3 
10-3 


/   fO-3 
I    10-4      j 


10^ 

iO-B 
10^4 


AUday 
9-3 

10-1 


1-5 

9  a.m. 

li!J  dqak 

8-12,  2-^5 

9-3 

10-5 

10-4 

after  0  ft.iD 

8-11 


9-3 
after  9a,ra 

10-1 
10-i 


10-1 
10-4 


Adm.  1  ft.   Closed  July-NoT, 
Adm.  i/j  fr,*  %\\n.  fre©» 
PermesBi^  E>ee  p,  303. 
Ifr. 

f  Adm,  Vi  ^P-i  fl^"-  fr*&  (elojed  on 
\    March  25th  and  Kastei:  Day). 

Adm.  1  fi.  J  Sun.  free. 

Closed  on  March  ^5tli  an  d  Eajter  Day . 
Cloacd  July  lat-Oct.  lat. 

(Adm.  Ifr.  Open  also  on  the  tst  and 
Ifith  of  each  tnouth  it  not  fest- 
iTalg  J  clQflted  Jttly-ScptemlJCr. 
Adm.l  JV^fuloscd  12-^  In  uiidstinnnuf]. 
Adm,  1  /r.,  Siin^  free. 

{Ghii^tiui  GaUecUoti  and  gcu1p1iiTi?fi 
a.l90  on  the  1st  Sat.  of  each  o^mth 
(anitquititifl  cloned).     Adm.  1  fr. 
Closed  July  Ifit-Dct.  lutn 
Adm.  26  c. 


Adm, 


7a  J 


I  Adm.  1  fr.j  Son,   frtie   (closed   oti 
\    UAi'cb  ibi\\  and  Easter  I>ay)p 
Ailm.  1  fjf.f  Sun-  free, 

{ Prom  Junfi  tag  to  9ep1.20tb  7-12 And 
3  tu  dii^k,  Adm,  i  fr.,  Snn.  fri^e, 
Petmesd  req^ili-ed,  except  ou  Sat 
/FtiTin&-iS]  4*10-12}  in  ih^Mmi^t^'odBlin 
\  Coia  Ri^ali^  Via  del  4^iLi rl  n  al<j,  ncx  I 
^  tf>  S .  Andreu  (PI .  11, 2i\  fi  ra  t  floor. 
/7-12  (Sat,  B  13)  and  3  till  dnsk  from 
'  Jimu  'M\\  io  Sept.  7th  ^  adm, 
I  1  fr,^  Sun.  free- 
From  June  1st  to  Aug,  31^1, 
9-1  (Sai  9^12). 


From  Juno  1st  to  Aug,   3tst, 
9-^1  (Sat.  9-123jadra-  Ifr., 
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at  Toy  di  Quinto  (p.  368),  in  March,  and  at  Le  CapanneUe  (p.  88S),  in  April. 
The  ^Derby  Beale\  the  chief  event  of  the  racing  year  (ayerage  rktoB 
about  1450I.),  is  decided  at  the  latter.  -»  Shootwo  in  the  Gampagna  begins 
in  August ;  licences  (13  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  consnlates.  —  Bownre 
on  the  Tiber,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  recommended  only 
to  experienced  oarsmen,  who  should  join  one  or  other  of  the  Roman  boat- 
clubs  :  the  Soeietd  CanotiieiH  Anient  or  Rowing  Glvb  OanotHeri  Tnere,  both 
at  the  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta.  —  Lawn  Tennis  Cldb,  Via  Gorsi  88,  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  —  Ctcling  (comjp.  p.  xyii).  The  chief  clubs  at  Borne 
are  the  Sodetii  Veloeipedistiea  Romana  Q>icycling,  tennis,  skating),  Via  Isonto, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  the  Soeietd  RomOy  Via  San  Vitale,  with 
a  private  track.  The  headquarters  of  the  Tovrhtg  Club  CicKstieo  IkUiatu 
are  at  Via  Nazionale  172.  Public  cycle-tracks,  see  p.  131.  —  Fsvcuro. 
The  Circolo  Romano  di  Scherma  admits  strangers,  on  the  introduction  of  s 
member,  for  an  entrance  fee  and  a  monthly  subscription.  —  Pallons.  Thb 
national  Italian  game  may  be  seen  at  the  Bferiiterio  BaUutUano^  in  the  Via 
Quintino  Sella  (PI.  I,  26),  etc. 

Popular  FestivalB  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 

January  5th,  the  day  before  Epiphant,  celebrated  in  the  evening  in 
the  Piazza  Navona  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  212) ;  array  of  booths  and  prodigiou 
din  of  toy-trumpets,  rattles,  etc.  (the  so-called  ^Befana^). 

The  Carnival,  lasting  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Wedntf- 
day  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  gradually  declined  in  interest  after  1870,  and  it 
now  marked  only  by  a  greater  throng  than  usual  in  the  Gorso,  a  popular 
merry-making  in  the  Villa  Borghese  or  elsewhere,  and  masked  balls  ai 
the  theatres.  Ladies  are  advised  to  eschew  the  Gorso  on  the  chief  days 
of  the  Carnival. 

The  OoTOBBB  Festival,  in  the  vintage-season,  once  famous,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  tiie  gates  (<.^< 
at  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Ponte  MoUe). 

The  FssTA  DBLLO  Statuto,  or  Festival  of  the  Constitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Bome ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  Military 
parade  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  or  the  (}ainpo 
Militare  (p.  158).  In  the  evening  fireworks  ('Girandola' )  in  the  Piazza  dd 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  BoW 
(21st  April),  it  has  of  late  been  usual  to  illuminate  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum  with  Bengal  fire. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  di  Spagna  and  the  Via  Babuino 
(PI.  1, 17;  pp.  149,  152)  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  artists'  models,  chiefly 
Neapolitans  and  natives  of  the  Abruzzi,  whose  costumes  are  a  well-known 
subject  of  photographs  and  pictures.  —  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  country- 
people,  especially  on  Sundays,  are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18,  p.  20^ 
the  Piazza  Montanara  (PI.  II,  16;  p.  224),  and  the  market-place  of  the  Campo 
di  Fiore  (PI.  II,  14;  p.  220).  A  kind  of  rag-fair,  with  stalls  for  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends  (bargaining  necessary),  is  held  on  Wed.  mornings  in  the 
Piazza  della  Cancelleria  (p.  218).  —  Among  the  Ecclksiabtioal  Costdiiis 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  the  scholars  of  the  various 
seminaries,  who  are  frequently  met  on  the  Pincio  in  the  afternoon,  etc 
The  English  and  French  Seminansts  wear  black  gowns ;  the  SeoUiih^  violet 
soutanes  with  red  girdles  and  black  cloaks;  the  /WsA,  black  with  red 
lappets  and  binding ;  the  Qermane  and  JIvngaHant  red ;  the  Spanish^  blacls 
with  blue  girdles  and  black  capes  with  blue  seams ;  the  BelgUm*^  black  with 
red  seams;  the  Bohemians^  black  with  yellow  and  brown  striped  girdles; 
the  Pole*,  black  with  green  girdles;  the  Greeks  and  RvthenianB,  blue  wiU 
red  girdles;  the  North  Americans,  blark  with  blue  lining  and  red  girdles; 
the  South  Americans,  black  with  blue  girdles  and  blue  linings;  the  ilniM*- 
ian$.  wide  black  gowns  with  red  girdles.  The  pupils  of  the  Propagtmia 
(p.  162)  wear  black  gowns  with  red  girdles  and  red  linings. 

Newmpapera,  very  numerous,  alxaoat  «\\.  b  c.  ^ct  -o^QXE^t.    E«yeral  of 
ilie  best  are  pabJished  in  the  evening.    TYie  moa\.  ^o^svVw  N«Vi^^«VA\nt%vE^\ 
y:fa/t\f  (in  French'.  10  c)i    Faitfulla  C8im\\a.T  \«  Wie  ^kA^  ^eH^j^\  ^ikWir«%- 
iiveJi    Tribuna^  Capital*^   Popolo  Bomano,  Meaaoflfl^^^^  B«fft_C«i*«tt»  VS^ms 
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five  liberal) J  Italia  (republican)}  Avanti  (socialist);  Osservatore  Romano 
(10  e.)  and  Voce  della  VeritA  (these  two  clerical).  Ruffcmtino  is  a  comic 
paper  in  the  local  dialect  ->-  The  Ronum  Herald  (20  c),  the  Roman  Timet 
(^c),  and  the  Roman  World  (Methodist)  are  weekly  English  papers,  con- 
taining the  most  reliable  list  of  the  sights  of  the  day  and  of  the  approach- 
ing chnrdh-festiYals. 

GarriMa.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  wear  the  ^giabba\  or  dark  blue 
coat  common  to  the  whole  army,  blue-grey  trousers,  black  leather  belts, 
and  caps ;  officers  distinguished  by  silver  braid  on  the  sleeves  and  scarlet 
•tripe  on  the  trousers.  The  Bersaglieri  or  riflemen,  forming  an  dlite  corps 
Uke  the  Austrian  Eaiserjager,  wear  dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings 
and  large  round  hati  with  cocks'  plumes  worn  on  one  side,  the  officers 
are  diatingulshed  by  a  broad  red  stripe  on  their  trousers.  The  Cavalry 
have  a  dark  blue  uniform,  light  grey  trousers,  and  fur  caps.  The  old 
Ssvoywd  regiments  wear  steel  helmets  with  a  gold  crest.  The  Artillery 
wear  a  dark  blue  uniform  with  yellow  facings  (officers  with  a  broad  yellow 
•tripe  on  their  trousers)  and  the  Engineers  bave  a  dark  blue  uniform  with 
crimson  facings.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Carahin^ri^  or  gensdarmes 
(p.  zlil).  who  wear  a  black  uniform,  scarlet  edging,  white  belt,  and  tbree- 
eomered  hat.  The  officers  and  mounted  men  have  a  broad  red  stripe  on 
their  trousers.  —  The  royal  body-guard  ( Ouardie  del  Re^,  Corazzieri),  about 
76  men  strong,  is  recruited  from  the  Carabinieri  (dark  blue  uniform  with 
silver  buttons  and  red  facings,  dark  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  red  stripe 
fbr  the  foot  guards,  and  grey  trousers  with  black  stripes  for  the  horse- 
guards,  who  in  full  dress  wear  white  leather  breeches  and  high  boots  and 
cuirass,  metal  helmets  with  black  horsehair  plumes,  etc.).  After  three 
years*  service  the  guardsman  may  rejoin  the  Garabinieri. 

A  Fortnight^B  Visit. 

To  obtain  even  a  basty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Rome  a  ^tay  of 
at  least  14-16  days  in  the  'Eternal  City'  is  necessary.  The  visitor 
wlio  has  but  a  fortnight  at  bis  disposal  will  be  assisted  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  time  by  the  plan  suggested  below,  which,  however, 
he  mnst  supplement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tabular  statement  of 
hours  and  days  of  admission  on  pp.  140,  141.  A  free  use  of  cabs 
will  also  be  found  necessary. 

IsT  Dat.  The  first  part  of  this  had  better  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  an  ^Orientation  Drive\ 

Engage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.  (tariflf,  see  Appendix)  and  drive  down  the 
Corso  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  then  to  the  Foro  Trajano  and 
through  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Bonella  to  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 
Fiazsa  in  front  of  the  church,  then  through  the  Via  Merulana,  passing 
8.  Haria  Maggiore,  through  the  Via  Agostino  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and 
the  Via  Nasionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Via  Tor  Argentina,  through  the  last  street  to  the 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
a&d  through  the  Lungara  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro;  then  cross  the 
Ponte  8.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Via 
Axaeoeli  to  the  Piazza  Aracoeli  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  cab 
may  be  dismissed.  Ascend  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (p.  228),  visit  the  . 
tower  on  the  8enators'  Palace  (p.  229),  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  231),  and 
the  Forum  Bomanum  (p.  241).    Spend  the  evening  on  the  Pincio  (p.  149). 

8vD  Dat.    St  Peter's  (p.  306 •,  the  dome  not  after  11  a.m.);  Antiques 
at  the  Vatican  (p.  336) ;  Appartamenti  Borgia  (p.  333;  Tues.  and  Frld.Q^ViN\ 
Walk  fhnn  S.  Onofrio  (p.  363)  along  the  Passeggiata  Vl%T%\\et\\.^  V^.^^^  \.^ 
8.  Ptetro  in  Mostorio  (p.  362),  whence  the  sunset  BhoxxVei  \ift  n\«vi«i^. 

^^  S^'  f""^  ColoDBA  (p.  191)5  Temple  of  "Se^l^TVfc  V.^.  ^^^"^ '-> '?^;^* 
fP'^O^f  8.  MjuriA  soprA  Minerva  (p.  210)-,  Mnseo  "Kirc^ftAwvo  ^- l^^**** 
to  Daria  (p.  £$$))  Ptdazzo  di  Venezia  (p.  1^)-,  Pa.\a.Uii^  ^^.'iR©^- 
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4th  DAT.  PalazBO  Giraud  (p.  804);  Sisiine  Chapel  (p.  818)}  Baphael'a 
Stanze  (p.  323);  Paintings  in  the  Vatican  (p.  830);  BaphaeVs  Logge  (p.  839; 
on  Tues.  A  Frid.  only).  Excursion  to  Ponte  Molle  (p.  867)  or  Tiait  tbe 
Villa  Doria  PamphUi  (p.  864). 

5th  Dat.  Piazza  del  Qoirinale  (p.  168 ;  also  Casino  Rosplgliosi,  on  Wed. 
or  Sat.,  p.  170);  Galleria  Golonna  (p.  202):  Fora  of  the  Emperors  (p.  28(9; 
8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (p.  179) ;  Colosseum  (p.  254);  Arch  of  Oonstantine  (p.  259). 

6th  Dat.  Piazza  l^avona  (p.  212);  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima  (p.  213);  8. 
Maria  della  Pace  (p.  213);  S.  Agostino  (p.  206);  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  906); 
after  1  p.  m..  Villa  Borghese,  with  its  antiques  and  paintings  (p.  181); 
S.  Maria  del  Fopolo  (p.  148). 

7th  Dat.  Piazza  and  Palazzo  Barberinl  (pp.  154^156):  8.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  and  Thermee  of  Diocletian  (Museum,  p.  100);  o.  Agnese  Fnori 
(p.  372). 

8th  Dat.  S.  Clemen te  (p.  287);  Lateran  (Museum,  Church,  and  Bap- 
tistery, pp.  290  et  aeq.);  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172);  S.  Prassede  (p.  178); 
S.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  175). 

9th  Dat.  Gesii  (p.  216);  Palazzo  Massimi  (p.  21*0;  Cancelleria  (p,  218)} 
Palazzo  Famcse  (p.  220);  Galleria  Nazionale  Corslni  (p.  866  j  also  Villa 
Farnesina,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  or  Frid.,  p.  354);  S.  Maria  in  TrasteVere  (p.  360); 
return  across  the  isola  Tiberina  (p.  226);  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  29i); 
Porticus  of  Octavia  (p.  224);  Fontana  delle  Tartarughe  (p.  2^). 

IOth  Dat.  From  the  Forum  Bomanum  to  the  Janus  Quadrifons  (p.  273); 
Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  272);  the  two  ancient  temples  adjoining  the  Ponte  Emilio 
and  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  273);  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  373); 
walk  over  the  Aventine  (S.  Sahina,  p.  274) ;  Pyramid  of  Cestius  (p.  277);  Monte 
Testaccio  (p.  276);  electric  tramway  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  381)  and  back.. 

11th  Dat.  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  227);  collections  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatori  (p.  230);  Thermee  of  Caracalla  (p.  279):  Via  Appia, 
within  and  without  the  city  (pp.  278,  377),  and  the  Catacomhs  of  St  Uk- 
liztus  (p.  388). 

Other  two  or  three  days  should  he  devoted  to  reyislting  the  eolleetioBi 
of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Boi^hese  Oalleir* 
Lastly,  a  day  should  certainly  he  devoted  to  the  Alhan  Mts.  (p.  891),  and 
another  to  Tivoli  (p.  405).  These  excursions  should  not  he  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  visitor's  stay  at  Bome.  They  may  he  made  on  a  SundaTi 
which  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing  in  the  city. 


Rome  {Roma  in  Latin  and  Italian),  known  even  In  antiquity  aB 

'the  Eternal  City\  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient  woild,  afterwaids 

of  the  spiritaal  empire  of  the  -popes,  and  since  1871  the  capital  of 

the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  489,966  inhab.  (Slst  Dec,  1897;  lese 

than  Naples;  455,204  live  in  the  town  proper,  34,761  in  tbe 

Oampagna),  is  situated  (41°  53' 54"  N.  lat.,  12<>0'29"  E.  long., 

meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undulating  plain  of  alluvial  and  maiiae 

deposits,  intersected  by  volcanic  masses.   This  plain  extends  firom 

Capo  Linaro,  S.  of  Civitk  Vecchia,  to  the  Monte  Oireeo,  a  distance 

of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,   a  -width 

of  2b  M.    The  Tiber  (Ital.  Tevere)^  the  largest  river  in  the  Italiaa 

peninsula,  intersecta  the  city  fioml^.  to  ^.  in  thxee  wide  enires. 

Tlte  water  of  tbe  Tiber  is  tuibid  (tke  'fanM.^  T«b«iiW  ^^&s»int\ 

TJie  average  width  of  the  rivet  is  a\)OTvt  ^b^^ft.  «\^  V^*  \«^*»i ^ 
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but  it  sometimes  rises  as  mncli  as  30-35  ft.  more.  The  navigation 
of  the  riyer ,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  ancient  Rome 
was  carried  on  in  both  directions,  with  transmarine  nations  as  well 
as  arith  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  An 
artificial  channel  has  been  constructed  for  the  river  within  the  city 
since  1876.  Eleven  bridges  span  the  stream  in  or  near  Rome,  in- 
cluding the  railway-bridge  at  San  Paolo  and  an  iron  foot-bridge 
(p.  354),  and  others  are  projected. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on 
the  plain,  tiie  ancient  Campus  Matiiva^  and  partly  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Modem  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the  plain,  while 
the  Hhiohts  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost  unin- 
habited in  the  middle  ages  and  following  centuries  (comp.  p.  146), 
and  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  re-occupied.  These  are  the  far- 
famed  Seven  Hills  of  Rome :  the  Gapitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Qui- 
rinal,  Yiminal,  Esquillne,  and  Gslian  hills  (comp.  the  Plan  of  An- 
cient Rome ,  p.  225).  The  least  extensive ,  but  historically  most 
important,  is  the  Capitoline  (165  ft.),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  culminating  in  two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Gapitoline,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  depression  occupied  by  Trajan's  Forum,  extends  the  long 
QiiiHndl  (170  ft.).  On.  the  N.  a  valley,  occupied  by  the  Via  del 
Tritone  and  the  Piazza  Barberini,  separates  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Pmcto  (165  ft.),  which  was  not  originally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  hills  ('Oollis  hortorum';  comp.  p.  149).  To  the  E.  of  the 
Quiiinal,  but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Viminal  (180  ft.), 
now  almost  unrecognizable  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  streets ; 
its  highest  point  is  near  San  Lorenzo  in  Panispema  (p.  171).  Farther 
to  the  S.,  beyond  the  valley  now  marked  by  the  Via  Santa  Lucia  in 
Selci  and  the  Via  Giovanni  Lanza,  are  the  Cispius  (175  ft.  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore)  and  the  Oppius  (165  ft.  on  the  plateau  of  Trajan's 
Therms),  both  included  under  the  name  Esquiline,  The  Oppius, 
Cispius,  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pincio  may  all  be  regarded  as  spurs 
of  the  extensive  plateau  of  the  EsquUiae  (170-195  ft.),  which 
extended  from  the  PraBtorian  Gamp  (p.  158)  to  the  Railway  Station 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Gapitoline,  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  rises  the  isolated  Palatine  (165  ft.), 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors.  Farther  to  the  S., 
dose  to  the  river,  separated  from  the  Palatine  by  the  depression 
(70  ft.)  in  which  the  Gircus  Maximus  lay,  is  the  Aventine  (150  ft.). 
Lastly,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Palatine  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Aventine, 
1|,-  the  long  Caeliua  (165  ft.),  the  E.  end  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Lateian.  On  the  low  ground  between  the  Cffilm^^  ¥^«.\.\xv<^^  ^\A 
Eaquiline  U  Bitnated  the  Colosseum*,  and  \>etweew  \^<^  ^^^\\xl^> 
JBtqunine,  and  CkpitoUne  stretches  the  ¥oium. 

On  OiaSiBaT  Bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  ibift  amiXi«t^«x\.  ^1^^ 
«»i(r  n.  iSth  Edition.  V^ 
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city,  divided  into  two  halves :  on  the  N.  the  Borgo  anmnd  the  VaU- 
can  and  8t.  Peter' By  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  lY.  in  852;  and 
to  the  S.,  on  the  river  and  the  slopes  of  the  Janlcnhim,  TroMUoirt. 
These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  long  Via  deUa  Litngafa, 

The  wall  enclosing  this  area,  which  was  inhabited  dnring  the 
imperial  epoch  by  3/4-I  million  souls,  has  a  length  of  about  10  M. 
on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced  by  13  gates.  It  is  eonstmcted  of 
tufa  concrete  with  a  facing  of  triangular  bricks,  and  on  the.  outside 
is  about  55  ft.  high.  The  greater  part  of  it  dates  from  271  to  276. 
It  was  begun  by  the  Emp.  Awelian,  completed  by  Pxobns,  and  re- 
stored by  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and  several  popes. 
The  wall  on  the  right  bank  dates  mainly  from  the  time  of  Pope 
Urban  YIU.  —  Since  1870  Rome  has  been  fortified  by  a  seiies  of 
detached  forts  forming  a  circle  of  about  30  M.  in  dicumference 
round  the  city. 

The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  aeoordanee 
with  a  division  of  the  city  into  four  districts,  the  extent  of  whidhis 
marked  with  blue  lines  on  the  clue-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 
To  each  of  these  its  buildings  lend  a  distinct  historical  character; 
though  numerous  monuments  from  all  periods  of  Roman  history  in 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city. 

I.  The  HilU  to  the  North  and  East:  Bneio,  Quirinaly  Vknkulj 
and  Esquilinej  the  more  modern  city,  the  N.  part  of  whieh  is  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

//.  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (left  bank),  the  dty  of  the  middle  ages 
and  following  centuries,  with  the  Via  del  Corao  as  its  main  thorougk- 
fare;  now  much  altered  by  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

///.  AneierU  Rome,  the  southern  quarters,  containing  the  chief 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

IV.  The  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  St. 
Peter's,  and  Trastevere. 


/.   The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East:  Pincioy 
Quirinalj  Viminal,  and  Esquiline. 

The  Tindo,  the  northernmost  height  in  modem  Rome,  was  corered 

in  antiquity  with  parks  and  gardens,  and  played  no  conspicuous  part 

in  history ;  but  the  Quirinalj  a^'oining  it  on  the  S.E.,  is  mentioned  in 

the  earliest  traditions  of  Rome.     On  the  Quirinal  lay  the  Sabine 

settlement  whose  union  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed  the  city 

of  Rome.    The  Servian  Wall  (see  p.  xxx  and  the  Plan  of  Ancient 

Rome)  ran  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  then  to  the 

S.E.  and  E.  behind  the  Baths  of  I>ioc\Q\.\Q.ivMv^t\)L^^\]l:<ir«.Y-statlon, 

enclosing  besides  the  Qmiinal,  the  Vimlnal  ^^iXi«k^^?^,  v&\^^%ik 

of  the  jBsguiline  (the  CfspiiM  and  Opplus"^.  kwiW^Vsk^  \»  ^Q&»  ^^<<VAm. 
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of  the  eity  l>y  AngastuB  (p.  xxxii),  this  quarter  comprised  two  dis- 
triets,  the  AUa  Semiia  (Quirinal)  and  the  Esquiliae  (Esquiliue). 
The  building  of  Anrelian's  wall  shows  that  this  quarter  was  after- 
wudt  extended.  In  the  middle  ages  these  hills  were  thinly  popu- 
lated and  formed  a  single  region  only,  named  the  Rione  Montij  the 
most  Bpacious  of  the  fourteen  quarters  in  the  city.  Its  inhabitants, 
called  Montigianiy  differed,  like  those  of  Trastevere,  in  some  of 
their  oharacteristics  from  the  other  Romans.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  Pius  lY.  constructed  the  street  from  the  Piazza  del 
Qnlxinale  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The  second  main  street,  intersecting  this 
one  almost  at  right  angles  and  leading  from  the  Pincio  to  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  proYided  the 
hills  nith  water.  With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters 
almost  the  entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  occupied  by 
vineyards  and  gardens.  But  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  its  ex- 
temsion,  and  this  quarter  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect  within 
(he  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  region  known  for  ages  as  the  Strangers^  Quarter  lies  at  the 
W.  base  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincio,  its  central  point  being  the 
Plaxza  dl  Spagna  (p.  151).  Thence  it  stretches  N.  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  W.  to  the  Corso  (p.  189),  and  E.  (within  the  last  de- 
cade) over  the  Quirinal  to  the  railway-station.  —  Our  description 
BtaTts  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Pincio. 

a.  Piazza  del  Popolo.   Monte  Pincio.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
Tl.  I,  13),  through  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
most  visitors  approached  the  Eternal  City.  It  lies  at  the  beginning 
)f  the  main  highway  which  connects  Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
&nd  N.  and  E.  Italy  generally.  The  gate  was  constructed  in  1561 
by  VignoUij  and  the  side  towards  the  town  by  Bernini  in  1655,  on 
khe  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In  1878 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  side-portals.  The  g^^e  is 
named  after  the  adjoining  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Out- 
side the  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  Villa  BorghesCj  see  p.  181. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  handsome  *Piazza  del  Popolo  (PI.  I, 
iSy  16),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  four  water-spouting  lions, 
Hrhiich  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.  C.  10  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
to  commemorate  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Snn.    The  hieroglyphic  inscription  mentions  the  names  of  Menep- 
tth  I.  (1326  B.  C.)  and  Ramses  III.  (1273  B.  C).    The  obeUsk  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sixtua  Y .  va.  \.^*^^.  ^\v^ 
ihaftizTSft  in  height,  and  the  whole  mon\imei\\.^v\\i\)Ei^^^^^'e^»"«>^ 
ind  eroBS  iiSft.  —  On  the  W.  and  E.  thePiaxia.  \%  \iQ\5L\i\^^  Xi^ 
trred  wmUs  with  groups  of  Neptune  and  Tiitoiva ,  Mi^  ^^  ^"^\s^ 
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between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  The  street  behind  the  W.  wall 
leads  to  the  new  Ponte  Margherita  (Pi.  1, 14),  affording  the  shortest 
route  between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Vatican  (p.  8161. 
Behind  the  E.  wall  are  approaches  ascending  to  the  Pineio  (p.  149j. 

*Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (PI.  1, 16),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pope  Paschalis  II.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domitii, 
the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  was 
entirely  re-erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477-80.  The  interior, 
decorated  by  Bernini  in  the  baroque  style,  consists  of  naye,  aisles, 
transept,  and  octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments 
of  the  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.lxvi)  and  other  works  of  art.  The  saoiistan 
shows  the  choir  and  chapels ;  fee  Y2  ^>  j  ^est  light  in  the  morning. 

Right  Aiblb.    The  1st  Chapel ,  formerly  delta  Rovert,  now  VemiU^  wis 
painted  in  1479-85  hy  Pinturicehio :  *Altar-piece,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Ghriatv 
in  the  lunettes,  life  of  St.  Jerome.    On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  (^ffdinal  Cristof. 
della  Rovere,  hy  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Andrea  Bregno;  right,  that  of  CardinaL 
de  Castro  (1506).  —  On  the  pillar  to  the  left,  a  bust  of  F.  Catel,  the  painter* 
(d.  1857).  by  Troschtl.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel  (Cappella  Cib6):  Assumption  0^ 
Mary,  altar-piece  by  C,  Maratta.  —  3rd  Chapel,  painted  by  Pinturicthio.s' 
above  the  altar,  Madonna  with  saints^  on  the  left,  Aasumption  of  the  Virgin  ^ 
in  the  lunettes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary;  in  the  predelle  representations* 
of  martyrs  in  grisaille  \  on  the  right,  tomb  of  Giov.  della  Bovere  (d.  1483)  ^ 
on  the  left,  recumbent  bronze  figure  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Foseari  (d.  iiSSSt  b9^ 
Ant.  PollajuoloCO-  —  Ii»  the  4th  Chapel,  decorated  by  PinturiccMo  in  1489  ^ 
marble  sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  above  the  altai  :  St.  Cathaiin^^s 
between  St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent;  right,  tomb  of  Marcantoni^> 
Albertoni  (d.  1485);  left,  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  (d.  1606). 

RiOHT  Tbansept.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocathanu  of  Oypro.^ 
(16th  cent.).    Near  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  i.0 
the  sacristy,  containing  the  former  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI.  •■ 
by  Andrea  Bregno  (1473),  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school  and 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Rocca  (d.  1482),   and  (right> 
Bishop  Gomiel. 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  W.  wall,  next  the  entrance,  curious  allegorical  tomb  0/ 
Giov.  Batt.  Gislenus  (d.  1670).  Ist  Chapel,  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  altar,  tvro 
ciboria  by  Andrea  Bregno  (15th  cent.);  left,  tomb  of  Card.  Ant.  PaUavicino 
(erected  1507).  By  the  adjacent  pillar  the  baroque  monument  of  a  Princess 
Chigi,  by  Posi  (1771).  —  The  *2nd  Chapel  (Capp.  Chigi)  was  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Raphael  by  Agostino  Chigi  in  honour  of  Onr  Lady  of  Loreto, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  a£feeted  for 
such  structures  in  tbe  16th  century.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  ve 
^'Mosaics  by  Aloisio  della  Pace  (1516-24),  from  RapTuxeTs  cartoons.  Aroand 
the  central  circular  scene,  which  represents  the  Creator  surrounded  l>y 
angels,  are  grouped  seven  planet  symbols  and  a  genius  leaning  on  a  globe, 
separated  by  ornamental  divisions.  Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  an- 
cient deity:  Diana  or  Luna,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiteri  sa4 
Saturn.  They  are  pourtrayed  in  half-figure  with  appropriate  action,  and 
each  is  enclosed  within  a  segment  of  the  zodiac,  on  which  rests  an  angel, 
either  pointing  to  the  Creator  above  or  in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  aaa<h 
ciation  of  gods  and  angels  recalls  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Miehael 
Angelo,  each  of  whom  is  also  accompanied  by  a  genius.  But  Raphael's 
composition  is  entirely  independent,  with  a  distinct  significance  of  its  owi, 
and  one  of  a  kind  which  shows  the  master's  power  in  its  highest  mMi- 
festation.  —  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi,  by  Ler^kfeUo^ 
restored  in  1652  by  Bernini;  to  the  right,  the  tomb  of  his  brother  8igis- 
mondo  Chigi,  also  by  Lorenzetto.  The  aVlat-^Vfecfe,  k  "S^AiritY  of  the  Vb«iB 
»itb  God  the  Father  and  angels  abo^e,  \a  a  \a.VA  nvot>s.V|  aiAMAlltaM  iid 
-Pi'omdo-  the  other  pictures  are  by  Salinati  aufii  Franc.  Vawifc.  *t:YA\«QMa 
relief  on  tbe  front  of  the  altar,  Christ  and  ttife^axB»A\»a'^«iaa!^Vll 
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gtUo,  was  until  1662  on  Agost.  Ghigi's  tomb.  In  the  niches  four  statues  of 
prophets:  beside  the  altar  (left)  *Jonah,  probably  designed  by  Raphcul, 
and  (right)  El^ah,  by  Lorenzetto ;  at  the  entrance,  (left)  Daniel,  by  Bernini. 
and  (right)  Habakkuk,  by  Algardi. 

Lxn  Tbansbft  :  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati  (15th  cent.).  The 
outer  chapel,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  by 
Bsmlnl,  from  the  church  mentioned  at  p.  174. 

In  the  Ghoib,  *Ceiling-frescoes  by  Pinturiechio  (probably  executed  about 
JUXXO:  Coronation  of  the  Vii^n,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Fathers 
of  the  church,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  long  deservedly  admired  for  the  skilful  distribution  of 
•pace.  Beneath  are  the  *Tombs  of  the  cardinals  Girolamo  Basso  della  Rovere 
aad  Aseanio  Sforza  by  Andrea  SanscvinOy  erected  by  order  of  Julius  II. 
(lfi05-7).  The  same  pope  caused  the  two  fine  stained-glass  windows  to  be 
ezeeuted  by  Claude  and  Ouillaume  de  Marseille. 

The  church  gives  title  to  a  cardinal.  In  the  adjacent  suppressed 
Augustine  monastery  Luther  resided  during  his  visit  to  Rome  (^1510). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  S.:  to 
the  right  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  parallel  with  the  river  (p.  205);  in  the 
centre  the  Via  del  Cor  so  (p.  189);  and  to  the  left  the  Via  del  Ba- 
bujno.  The  last,  with  the  Church  of  All  Saints  (p.  137)  and  the  house 
(No.  144)  in  which  John  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  died  in  1866,  leads  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  151).  —  Between  the  last  two  streets  stands 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and  between  the  first  two 
that  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  both  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  vestibules,  designed  by  Rainaldi,  and 
completed  by  Bernini  and  G.  Fontana.  —  Parallel  with  the  Via  del 
Babuino,  on  the  E.,  runs  the  Via  Margutta,  the  chief  artists'  street, 
with  innumerable  studios. 

If  we  ascend  the  Pincio  by  the  approaches  named  at  p.  148  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  observe  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  from  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
(p.  264),  adorned  with  the  prows  of  ships  (modern) ;  in  the  niches 
three  marble  statues,  above,  ca|  tlve  Daclans,  imitations  of  antiques. 
Beyond  these,  a  large  relief.  Halfway  up  are  an  antique  granite 
bafiin,  with  a  fountain,  and  a  large  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Em* 
manutl  11,,  erected  in  1878,  under  a  loggia. 

The  •Pincio  (PI.  I,  16,  17,  20),  the  collis  hortorum,  or  'hUl  of 
gardens*,  of  the  ancients,  was  called  Mons  Pincius  from  a  palace  of 
the  PincU,  an  influential  family  of  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
Here  were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in  which  Messallna, 
the  wife  of  Olaudlus,  afterwards  celebrated  her  orgies.    A  vineyard 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  was  converted 
by  Oiua,  Valadier,  the  Roman  architect,   during  the  Napoleonic 
rtfgime  (1809-14),  into  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.    This  is  a 
fachionable  resort  In  the  evening,  about  2  hrs.  before  sunset,  when 
the  military  band  plays  (p.  139);  the  Italiatia  tVie^xi  ^a.^  vcv^  x^'J.'bvs^ 
vifitf  In  tiwrir  oarriageBf  presenting  a  gay  an^  c\va.T^e.\«t\&\.\ft  ^►^.c^va. 
—  Tie  projecting  terrace  above  the  Piazza  ^€i\  1?o^o\q  ^^^^  ^"^^ 
immuida  a  nugnmcent  ♦View   of  modexn  B^m^,  ^\i\OQ.^^^^- 
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ever,  has  been  mnch  impaired  by  the  building  over  of  the  Prati  dl 
Castello. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  new  qaarter  on  the  Prati  di 
Castello,  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Tiber,  riaes  the  huge  pile  of  Si.  Peter's, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Vatican  to  the  right,  and  near  It  the  city-wall. 
Among  the  hills  which  hound  the  horizon,  the  point  planted  with  cypresses 
to  the  right  is  Monte  Mario,  with  the  ViUa  Mellini.  To  the  left  of  St  Peter's, 
close  to  the  Tiher,  which  is  not  visible,  is  the  round  castle  of  Sant^  Angelo, 
with  the  bronze  angel  which  crowns  it.  The  pines  on  the  hdght  to  the 
left  of  the  castle  belong  to  the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janiculum,  with  the 
Passeggiata  Margherita,  on  which  the  Statue  of  Garibaldi  is  conspie- 
uous.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  the  facade  of  the  Acqna  Paola, 
adorned  with  a  cross.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  riyer  is  a  labyrinth  of 
houses  and  churches.  The  following  points  serve  as  landmarks.  Of  the 
two  nearest  churches  that  with  the  two  towers  to  the  right  if  San  Giacomo 
in  the  Corso,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso;  behind 
the  former  is  the  round  glass  roof  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  aid 
between  the  two  appears  the  flat  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  beyond  which  a 
part  of  the  Campagna  is  visible.  To  the  left  of  this,  on  the  height  in  the 
distance,  rises  the  long,  undecorated  side  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  An- 
coeli,  and  behind  it  appears  the  tower  of  the  senatorial  palace  on  the  Capitol. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  Capitol  the  upper  part  of  the  columm  of  M.  Aurdins 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  visible.  Adjacent  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  left,  ii  the 
Villa  Mills  on  the  Palatine.  Farther  to  the  left  a  low  tower  by  the  Quirinsl, 
the  so-called  Torre  di  Milizie.  To  the  extreme  left,  and  less  distant,  is  the 
extensive  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  gardens,  beside  the  little  Cafi,  ilses 
an  Obelisk,  which  Hadrian  erected  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Antinous 
on  the  Via  Labicana.  It  lay  in  a  vigna  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore 
(p.  177)  till  1633,  and  was  erected  here  in  1822.  —  The  various 
walks  are  embellished  with  busts  of  distinguished  Italians.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  exit  of  the  Pincio  is  a  monument 
by  Ercole  Rosoy  erected  in  1883  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  CairoU 
of  Pavia,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Rome  in  1867  and  1870.  A  mon- 
ument in  the  form  of  a  globe,  to  the  left,  near  the  exit,  com- 
memorates Ga2i7co  Oalileif  who  was  confined  from  1630  to  1633,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Inquisisltion,  in  the  Villa  Medici.  —  The  exit  1b 
closed  by  an  iron  gate. 

Leaving  the  Pincio  by  this  S.  gate ,  we  observe  to  the  left  the 
Villa  Medici.  In  front  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  evergreen-oaks  and  a 
fountain,  whence  a  celebrated  view  of  St.  Peter's,  most  striking 
towards  evening  or  by  moonlight,  is  obtained. 

The  Villa  Medici  (PI.  I,  17,  20),  erected  in  1540  by  AimKak 

Lippi  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano,  came  into  possession  of 

Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belonged 

to  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.    In  1801  the  French  academy  of 

art,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  transferred  hither  (comp.  p.  192). 

Ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  tastefully  decorated 

garden-fagade  of  the  villa  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141 ;  by  the  gate  to 

tJje  left,   or  by  the  staircase  to  t\ie  T'\^\ilm\Vft\iS3Fa»eky   The  wing 

contains  a  Collection  of  Ccwts,   compi'mw^  mwi^  li«ia.  1^»Xaieati^ 

preserved  at  Rome,   e.g.  from  the  Paxl\veTvoii  q1  KVXieoa^  nVki^  «fc 
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Yiluable  for  students.  To  the  right,  in  the  garden,  between  two 
oolamnB  with  an  architrave,  is  an  antique  statue  with  an  admirable 
head  of  Meleager  not  belonging  to  it ,  perhaps  by  Scopas  (p.  1). 
From  the  terrace  (20-26  c.  to  the  gardener  who  opens  the  door)  we 
enter  the  upper  garden  (the  ''Boicheito^  from  the  highest  point  of 
which,  the  Belvedere,  a  fine  view,  now  somewhat  circumscribed,  is 
•njoyed. 

Tbe  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Villa  Medici  ends  in  the  Piazza 
BBIJ.A  TbinitI  (PL  I,  20,  21),  where  to  the  left  rises  the  church 
of  Santiflflima  Trinitii  de*  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  front  of  it,  a  con- 
■pienoiiB  object  from  many  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that 
In  I3ie  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  SaUust. 

ftuitiBiima  Trinitii  de'  Monti  (PI.  I,  20),  erected  by  Gharle  VIII. 
of  France  in  1495,  and  devastated  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
restored  by  Mazois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XVm.  It  is  seldom 
open  except  in  the  evening  at  vespers  (1  hr.  before  Ave  Maria). 
At  vespers  on  Sunday  the  nuns  of  the  convent  connected  with 
the  churcb  (Dames  du  Sacr^  Goeur),  for  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed several  pieces,  perform  choral  service  with  organ-accompani- 
ment. When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  side-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  under  a  metal  roof. 

Lkvt,  2nd  Chapel:  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,  altar-piece  al  fresco,  hy 
DanUU  da  Volterrd^  his  masterpiece  (freely  restored  and  scarcely  ever  in 
a  good  light) ;  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  composition  (hotter  seen 
in  a  sepia  drawing  at  the  Lateran)  is  attributed  to  the  aid  of  Michael 
Angelo.  3rd  Chapel:  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ph.  Veit,  4th  Chapel:  St. 
Joseph,  by  Langlois.  6th  Chapel :  Christ,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
Retam  of  the  Prodigal,  an  altar-piece  by  Seitx.  —  Right,  3rd  Chapel: 
.  Aasamption  of  the  Virgin,  Dan.  da  Volterra.  5th  Chapel :  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  School 
of  Raphael,  6th  Chapel :  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
School  o/Ferugino.  —  In  the  Tbansbpt,  which  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches, 
paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga  and  F.  Zucchero. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  the  broad  Via  Sistina  (p.  153)  runs 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  small  Via  Oregoriana^  which  ends 
in  the  cross-street.  Via  Capo  U  Case.  —  Lift  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  see  p.  152. 

The  Scala  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  20,  21;  'Gradinata  deUa  Trinity 
de'  Monti*),  which  descends  from  Santissima  Trinity  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  by  137  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al.Specchi  and  De  Sanctis 
in  1721-25.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes 
frequent  its  vicinity.  At  the  foot  of  the  ^teps  (to  the  left  as  we 
descend)  is  the  house  where  John  Keats  died  in  1821  (inscription). 

The  Piazsa  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17,  18;  82  ft.),  with  its  hotels 
and  attractive  shops,  is  the  central  point  of  the  strangers'  quarter. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  La  Barcaccia  (barque),  a  fouuUvft.  Vi^  ^«wmks. 
in  the  shape  of  a  war-ship ^  spouting  water  itoio.  \U  twvw<i\s&.  "^^Xs^*^ 
form  wsa  oboaen  hy  the  artist  because  his  sti^^Vj  ol  ^^\.et^  ixorsss.  ^ 
branch  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  had  \ery  UtUe  'Yvea.^  .  — T\^^V\o.  ^^ 
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Babumo.  leading  to  the  N.,  is  mentioned  on  p.  149;  the  Via  C(»- 
dotti,  leading  to  the  W.  opposite  the  steps,  ou  p.  204.  Fiom  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza,  next  the  H6tel  de  Londres,  a  lift  (asceMort) 
plies  to  the  Pincio  until  dusk  (up  10,  down  5  c).  —  The  square 
derives  its  name  from  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
W.  side,  which  has  heen  the  Spanish  embassy  since  the  17th  century. 
In  front  of  the  embassy  rises  the  Column  of  the  Immaeolataf  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  in  honour  of  the  ^Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin', 
a  dogma  promulgated  in  1854;  on  the  top  of  tilie  cipollino  colunin 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Mary ;  beneath  are  Moses,  David,  Isaiah, 
and  Ezekiel.  —  The  small  £.  expansion  of  the  Piazza  at  this  point, 
known  as  the  Piazza  Mignanelli  (PI.  I,  21),  is  the  starting-point  of 
several  lines  of  omnibuses  (comp.  the  Appx.). 

To  the  S.  is  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fide  (PL  I,  21),  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XY.,  and  extended  by  his  successor  Urban  YlU. 
(whence  ^Collegium  Urbanum')^  an  establishment  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  pupils  of  many  different  nation- 
alities are  educated  as  missionaries.  An  annual  celebration  takes 
place  in  Jan.,  with  speeches  in  various  languages  by  the  students 
(adm.  by  ticket).  The  printing-office  (Tipografia  Poliglotta)  of  the 
college  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  richest  in  type  for  foreign 
languages. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  run  the  Via  d^  Dut 
Macelliy  to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  di 
PROPAOAyuA.  The  latter  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Capo  le  Ccue  (p.  151). 

Sant'  Andrea  deUe  Fratte  (PI.  1, 21)  is  by  G.  B.  Ouerra  (1612); 
the  dome  and  campanile  are  by  Borromini;  the  fagade  was  added 
in  1826  by  Qius.  Valadier, 

The  pictures  in  the  interior  are  poor  worka  of  the  17th  cent.:  the 
two  angels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir,  by  Bernini  y  were  origiaally 
destined  for  the  Ponte  Sanf  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on 
the  right  side)  the  monument  of  Miss  Falconnet  by  Harriet  Hosmer;  on  the 
last  pillar  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist 
R.  Schadow  (d.  1822),  by  Em.  Wolff,  To  the  left  of  the  exit  to  the  Via  Capo 
le  Case  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  (d.  1807). 

In  the  Via  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  church  of  San  CHuaeppe  a 
Capo  le  Case  (PI.  I,  21),  adjoining  which  is  the  Mtjsbo  Artistico- 
Industbiale,  an  unimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majolica, 
glass,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  other  products  of  the  artistic  in- 
dustries of  Italy  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  Descriptive  lahels  are 
attached  to  the  articles  exhibited. 

We  follow  the  Via  di  Propaganda  farther  on,  and  then  turn  to 

the  left  into  the  Via  del  Nazareno  [Fh  I,  21).   To  the  right  in 

the  court  of  No.  12  are  remains  of  three  arches,  with  engaged  colnmns 

between  tbenij  beJoiiging  to  the  Aqua  Virgo,  -m^^Vs^^inaeriptlon 

to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Claudixia  xesXftufc^  ^^  «.Q^^^^  ^3b«!j, 

^sd  been   'Jisarranged'  by  his  predeceaaot  C»i\\€Q^^  V5^m^.^«  Vb^ 
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The  Via  del  Naz&reno  leads  to  the  Via.  del  Tsttonb  (PI.  I,  21),  the 
narrow  but  busy  thoroughfare  between  the  quarter  on  the  N.  hills 
and  the  Yia  del  Corso,  which  ends  to  the  left  (E.)  in  the  Piazza 
Baiberini(p.  154),  and  to  the  right(W.)in  the  Piazza  Colonna (p.  191). 

The  Yia  del  Nazareno  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  winding 
Via  della  Stamperia  (PI.  I,  II,  21),  which  passes  the  Ministry  of 
Affrteulture  and  the  royal  Engraving  Establishment  (Begia  Calco- 
grafia^  p.  134),  and  ends  at  the  Fontana  Trevl. 

The  *70]ita]ia  Trevi  (PI.  II,  21),  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
public  fountains  of  Rome,  is  erected  against  the  S.  side  of  the  Palazzo 
Poll,  and  was  completed  in  1762  from  a  design  by  Nice,  Salvi  (1735) 
aided  by  a  drawing  by  Bernini.  In  the  central  niche  is  a  figure  of 
Neptune,  by  Pietro  Braccij  at  the  sides,  Health  (right)  and  Fertility 
(left);  in  front,  a  large  stone  basin. 

llie  ancient  Aqua  Virgo^  which  issues  here,  was  conducted  by  M.  Agrippa 
from  the  Campagna,  chiefly  by  a  sabterranean  channel  14  M.  in  length,  to 
•fipply  his  baths  beside  the  Pantheon  (p.  209),  in  B.C.  19.  It  enters  the  city 
near  tiie  Villa  Medici  (p.  150).  The  name  originated  in  the  tradition  (perhaps 
not  uneonnected  with  the  virgin  purity  of  the  water)  that  a  girl  once 
pointed  out  the  spring  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  The  fountain  was  restored 
by  Claudius  in  46  A.D.  (to  which  fact  the  inscription  mentioned  on  p.  152 
refonO,  and  later  by  the  popes  Hadrian  I.  and  Nicholas  V.  In  1458  the 
latter  pope  conducted  hither  the  main  stream  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
fountain  then  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for  its  present  name  of  Trevi 
(a  corruption  of  *Trivio*),  which  it  derives  from  its  three  outlets.  This 
aqiUHduct  yields  daily  upwards  of  18  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the 
beat  in  Rome.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Piazza  Navona, 
and  the  Piazza  Farnese  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  —  On  quitting 
Bome,  travellers  take  a  draught  from  this  fountain,  and  throw  a  coin 
into  the  basin,  in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  Via  delle  Muratte  (at  No.  78  in  which  Donizetti  lived ;  tablet) 
leads  to  the  S.W.  from  the  fountain  to  the  Corso  (p.  189).  Opposite 
the  fountain  is  Santi  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  in 
its  present  form,  with  a  degraded  facade,  from  designs  by  M.  Lunghi 
tilke  Younger,  in  1660.  —  The  Via  di  San  Vincenzo,  called  farther 
on  the  Via  de'  Lucchesi,  and  then  (beyond  the  Piazza  Pilotta,  p.  168) 
the  Via  Pilotta  (pp.  168,  202),  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202). 
(From  the  Via  de*  Lucchesi  the  Via  della  Dataria  leads  on  the  left  to 
the  Quirinal;  p.  169.) 

b.  Yia  Sistina.    The  Ludovisi  Quarter.    Quattro  Fontane. 

Via  Yenti  Settembre. 
The  Via  Sistina  (PI.  I,  21),  which  begins  above  the  Scala  di 
Spagna  and  runs  thence  to  the  S.E.,  was,  as  already  mentioned  on 
p.  147,  one  of  the  new  streets  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.    From  the 
top  of  the  Pincio  it  descends  into  the  hollow  between  that  hill  and 
the  Quirinal,  then,  with  its  continuation  the  Via  Q\i?k.\.\xQ  ^w^\ss.-«ifc 
(p.  166),  crosses  Htst  the  crest  of  the  Q\imiia\aivdL,\ife^Wi^  wva^iX^sx 
hollow,  that  of  the  FfminaJ,  and  finally,  undex  t\ifeiv%.mev  olN\».  K%^^- 
Itto  Depretis,  ends  on  the  Esquiline  at  the  c\iwx<i\i  ot  ^v£v\».^^^^ 
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Maggiore  (p.  172),  whicli  fills  in  the  vista  from  the  higher  points 
along  the  entire  line  of  streets. 

To  the  right,  immediately  at  the  heginning  of  the  street,  close  to 
the  Piazza  Santissima  Trinitk  de*  Monti,  Via  Sistina  64,  is  the  Cata 
Zuccari,  once  the  honse  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name. 
The  frescoes  hy  Cornelins,  Overheck,  and  other  German  artists 
(1816-17),  which  were  formerly  here,  were  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery  at  Berlin  in  1888.  No.  138  (tahlet)  was  once  occupied  by 
Rossini  (1790-1857). 

The  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana,  which  diverges  to  the  left  farther 
on,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  new  Lndovisi  Quarter  and  lead^ 
to  the  Porta  Pinciana  (p.  166). 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sistina,  diverges  the  Fi<E= 
del  Tritone  (p.  153),  while  on  the  slope  ascending  to  the  left  lie^ 
the  Piazza  Babbebini  (PL  I,  21,  24),  the  chief  decoration  of  wIucImh 
is  the  *Fontana  del  Tritone,  by  Bernini,  with  a  Triton  blowing  ^m 
conch.  —  Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  fountain 'is  an  annexe  of  th^= 
Palazzo  Barberini  (p.  156). 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Piazza  de'  Gappucdfll    a 
in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  SAQtalCaria  della  Ooneeiio»^9 
■'   (PI. I,  21,  241,  or  dei  Cappuccini,  f oundediil'  1  GQi ibf JOuHJIilireriiifi  . 
In  the  interior,  over  the  door,  a  copy  of  Oiotto^s  Navicella  (in  tL  ^ 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  p.  309),  by  Franc,  Beretta,   Ist  Chapel  o»« 
the  right:  *St.  Michael,  a  famous  work  by  Ouido  Rent;  in  the  3rdL, 
remains  of  frescoes  by  Domtnichino.  Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  tlae 
steps  to  the  choir  lies  the  founder  of  the  church  (*hic  jacet  pulvis 
cinis  et  nihil'). 

Bene&th  the  church  are  four  Bobial  Vaults  (shown  by  One  of  tli0 
monks ;  fee  1/2  f'-)-)  decorated  in  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about 
4000  departed  Capuchins.  Each  vault  contains  a  tomb  with  earth  from 
Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of  a  new  interment^  the  bones  which  had  been 
longest  undisturbed  were  used  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  vaults  >re 
illuminated  on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls'  Day),  after  Aye  Maria. 

The  Via  Veneto  (PL  I,  21,  23),  winding  up  the  hill  from 
the  Piazza  de'  Cappuccini,  leads  to  the  new  quarter  which  htf 
sprung  up  since  1886  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  Ludoviti 
In  this  street,  a  short  distance  before  its  intersection  with  the  Via  • 
Ludovisi  and  the  Via  Boncampagni,  rises,  on  the  right,  the  hand- 
some new  — 

Palazzo  Fiombino  (PI.  I,  23),  containing  the  Museo  Bonoom- 

PAGNi ,  consisting  of  the  antiques  formerly  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

The  collection  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ludovico  LudoTisi,  a 

nephew  of  Gregory  XV.  (1696-1632),  and  came  by  inheritance  to 

the  princes  of  Piombino  (Boncompagni-Ludovisi).     Some  of  the 

chief  workB  (Gaul  and  his  wife;  Oicatea  a.w^^A.^tX.-ra^'veTO  probably 

vsed  as  adornments  for  the  GardewB  oifea\\\\ft^.^A^^.  ^^«k«ii:f&!b\ 

examples  haye   been  restored  \>v  AA.  M^at^v  C)^\»^a^^  V|  O.V 
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ViseorUi^  1891 ;  see  also  HeXbig^  Collections  of  Antiqiiities  in  Rome, 
ToL  ii,  pp.  d4-128.  This  museum  is  at  present  closed  to  the  public; 
and  some  of  the  works  of  art  named  below  are  said  to  have  been 
lemoYed. 

The  collection  is  arranged  on  the  groundfloor,  to  the  left.  Over  the 
door:  1.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  relief;  the  lower  half  and  the  end  to  the 
right  have  been  restored  after  an  engraving  by  Harcantonio,  for  which  a 
sketch  by  Raphael  has  been  used.  —  ist  Compartment  to  the  left,  with  a 
large  marble  basin  in  the  middle:  74.  Herma  of  an  athlete;  75.  Portrait 
statue,  carved,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  Zeno  of  Aphrodisias  (2nd 
cent  A.D.)  -,  opposite,  83.  Statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  to  the  right,  by  the 
pillar:  *80.  Belief-bust  of  a  sleeping  Erinys. 

Sbid  Compartment.  In  the  comers,  Hermse;  46.  Hercules;  52.  Draped 
Dionysus-,  56.  Pallas;  62.  Theseus.  —  •*66.  Juno  LudovUi,  the  most  cele- 
brated head  of  Juno  known  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Goethe  wrote  that  ^no  words  can  give  any  idea  of  it;  it  is  like  a  poem 
of  Homer".  The  head  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  exhibited  alone, 
but  was  designed  for  a  colossal  statue.  The  type  corresponds  to  the  ideal 
elaborated  by  the  later  Attic  School  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  —  •67.  Bronze 
Head  of  an  Elderly  Roman  (the  title  Scipio  Africanus  or  Julius  Ceesar  is 
erroneous).  —  59.  Hermes  as  god  of  eloquence  (logios),  in  ttie  same  at- 
titude as  the  so-called  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.  The  right  arm  is 
erroneously  restored ;  and  in  the  left  hand  should  be  an  inverted  caducous 
instead  of  a  wallet.  —  57.  Athena  Parthenoe^  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  faithful  copies  extant  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Phidias,  executed, 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  AnHocho$  (or  Metiochos)  of  Athens  (about 
the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch).  The  statue  has  been  freely  and 
unskilfully  retouched  and  the  arms  erroneously  restored  (the  outstretched  « 

right  hand  held  a  goddess  of  victory,  and  the  left  hand  rested  on  the  rim 
of  the  shield). 

3rd  Compartment.  *43.  A  Oaul  and  his  Wi/e^  a  colossal  group.  The 
Gaol,  hard  pressed  by  the  foe,  has  found  time  to  deal  his  wife  the  fatal 
l>low,  and  now  stabs  himself  in  a  mortal  part.  His  countenance,  turned 
towards  his  pursuers,  expresses  defiant  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he 
will  not  fall  into  their  power  alive.  This  group  probably  formed  the 
centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  the  right  extremity  of  which  was  occupied 
tj  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  237),  and  of  which  the 
bronze  originals  were  placed  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamum  in  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Attains  I.  (241-197  B.C. ;  comp.  p.  liii;  the  right  arm  is  er- 
roneously restored,  it  should  not  conceal  the  profile  of  the  Gaul,  and  the 
hand  should  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  the  other  side).  —  42. 
Fragment  of  a  statue  of  a  Hyksos  king  (Egypt;  about  20(X)  B.C.);  41. 
Dionysus  leaning  on  a  satyr.  —  39.  So-called  Group  of  Orestes  and  Ejeetra, 
according  to  the  inscription  by  Henelaus,  pupil  of  Stephanos,  of  the  school 
of  PatUeles  (1st  cent  B.C. ;  comp.  p.  liv).  The  meeting  of  the  brother  and 
sister  is  portrayed  in  a  somewhat  cold  and  theatrical  manner.  —  By  the 
window  behind  Ko.  43:  33.  Archaic  Colossal  Head  of  a  Goddess,  usually 
called  Hera,  but  more  probably  Venus  Erycina.  This  head  was  found  in 
the  17th  cent. ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  the  acrolithic 
statue  {ji.e.  a  statue  of  wood  with  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  stone)  of  the 
goddess  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  which  stood  in  an- 
tiquity in  this  vicinity.  —  32.  8atyr  pouring  Wine,  after  Praxiteles;  in- 
stead of  a  bunch  of  grapes  the  right  hand  should  uold  a  pitcher.  —  24. 
Tree-trunk  with  attributes  of  Bacchus;  the  top  was  formed  of  a  fir-cone. 
—  25.  Apollo.  —  Opposite :  *36.  Warrior  Resting^  perhaps  one  of  a  pair 
of  statues  placed  as  symbolical  guardians  beside  a  doorway.  —  *'37.  Ara 
Ruling;  the  dreamy  and  pensive  pose  of  the  god  is  «x^\d.Vci^^\^^  >iXi^  ^^^- 
seiiee  of  the  little  god  of  iove.  The  group  is  \m-yctlftc\,  oxl  V\v^  ^<iS^  ^\^<6.\ 
though  it  is  impoaaible  to  say  whether  anoilieT  ^^uxfc  oxxv^VftiXVj  «X^^^ 
here  or  not  (parhapa  Aphrodite  toucMng  the  sliowl^eT  oi  \\xfe  %qJ^^  ^  «  ^ 
Corridor  (beaide  No.  38):   to  the  left ,  1^.  ATc\i«.U  lix^.^^^  ^v^Vi^^  ^^'^  ^ 
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Woman,  a  work  of  the  early  Peloponnesian  achool,  not  unlike  the  Yesta 
Giustiniani  and  the  so-called  Dancers  frum  HercalaBeiiin;  10.  Colossal 
sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  between  barbarians  and  Romans  (3rd  eent.  A.D.) ; 
7.  Sarcophagos,  with  a  battle  cf  barbarian*. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  Piombino  the  Via  Vbnbto  leads  to  the  Porta 
Pmciana  (PI.  1, 20, 23),  just  outside  which  is  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Borghese  (p.  181).  In  the  Via  Lomhaidia,  the  second  side- 
street  on  the  left ,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Casino  dbll'  Auboba,  a. 
garden-house  belonging  to  the  former  Villa  LudoTisl  On  the  ground — 
floor  is  a  ceiling-painting  of  ^Aurora,  and  on  the  first  floor  one  oF 
Fama,  both  by  Ouercino  (most  easily  seen  before  9  a.m.). 

The  district  on  which  the  present  Ladovisi  quarter  standa  was  oc- 
cupied in  antiquity  by  the  splendid  Oardens  qf  SaUust,  the  historian., 
which  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  emperors.  The  namerona  edifices 
in  these  gardens  are  now  represented  by  a  lai^  domed  building  with 
eight  niches  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  Sallustiana,  called  without  found- 
ation *Tempio  di  Venere",  but  most  probably  a  nymphseum. 


From  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  164),  the  Via  Sistina  is  eontinued 
by  the  Via  Quattro  Fontanb,  in  \vhich,  to  the  left,  is  the  — 

*  Palazzo  Barberini  (PI.  I,  24),  an  imposing  structure  in  the 
Baroque  style,  begun  by  Maderna  under  Urban  VED.,  and  completed 
by  Bernini  (p.  Ixxiv).  The  court,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Thorvaldsen,  by  E.  Wolff,  after  a  work  by  the  master 
himself,  erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his  pupils  and  Mends  in 
1874.  —  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under  the  arcades; 
built  into  it  is  a  Greek  tomb-relief  (top  half  modem) ;  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  floor,  a  lion  in  high-relief,  from  TIyoU.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  is  the  Sculpture  Saloon^  with  a  large  ceiling-painting 
Ql\  Trionfo  della  Gloria')  by  PUtro  da  Cartona^  and  containing, 
among  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  works,  an  admirable  *8tatae 
by  a  Greek  master,  representing  a  suppliant  for  protection  at  an  altar 
(com p.  p.  340).  This  room  is  shown  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Quirinal,  who  occupies  this  part  of  the 
palace.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  staircase  ascending  past  the 
entrance  to  the  picture-gallery  (see  below). 

At  the  right  end  of  the  arcades  a  winding  staircase  (13  steps, 
then  to  the  right)  ascends  to  the  Gallbbia  Baabbrini  (admission, 
see  pp.  140,  141 ;   catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors). 

I.  Room  :   16.  Pomaraneio^  Magdalen  •,  20.  ParnHgianinOy  Betrothal  of  8L 

Catharine.  ->  II.  Room  :  33.  After  Raphael^  Madonna^  36.  Innoetnso  da  /Mofo, 

Madonna ;  38.  Titian,  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  painted  about  1640  but  re- 

touched ;  53.  Style  of  Sodoma,  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ;  69.  Sodoma  0), 

Madonna;  64.  School  of  Giov,  Bellini,  Madonna;  66.  Saechi,  Urban  VIIT.;  6& 

Mengt,  Portrait  of  his  daughter ;  69.  Pontormo  (according  to  Morelli),  ^gma- 

lion ;  72.  Franc.  Franeia (?),  Madonna ;  73. i/^cwaccto (?),  Portrait.  —  III. Boom: 

76.  Imitator  of  Palma  Vecchio  (not  Titian),  ^La  8chiava%  female  portrait} 

C7.  Zorrain,  79.  C&stel  Gandolfo,  78.  Acqua  Acetosa,  80.  Landscape)  di- 

Bronzino  (?),   Portrait.  —  •82.  Dilrcr,  ChxiBl  ttmon^  VS;i<i  ^«»\h«a^  pa&ted  at 

Venice  in  five  days  in  1606  ('opus  quiuque  AXftToai^V   T^"^*  wan^wpaa '^nwto 

*his  picture  are  ungrouped,   some  ot  l\vem  TfeseoiVAft  c»^^«tax«A^  *^^'J 

the  execution  of  the  expressive  handa  «\oTve,  \.\v»\\Si^wa*uB»A&^* 
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the  master  is  apparent.  —  *86.  Raphael  (OiuUo  Romano  t)^  Portrait  of  the 
BCHcalled  Fomarina,  so  frequently  copied,  eadly  injured.  The  Fornarina  i? 
merely  a  round-faced  Roman  girl,  such  as  may  frequently  be  met  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  to-day  —  no  radiant  beauty  but  full  of  living  charm.  ~ 
85.  8.  Oaetano,  Lucrezia  Cenci,  stepmother  of  Beatrice ;  87.  Spanish  School^ 
Ann*  Colonna;  88.  Outdo  Reni^  Beatrice  Cenci  (so-caUed;  p.  223);  90.  N. 
PouMtin,  Death  of  Oermanicus;  92.  Claude  Lorraine  Sea-piece;  94.  And.  del 
SariOy  Holy  Family;  96.  Sal.  Koninck  (not  Rembrandt),  Philosopher;  97. 
School  of  Bandro  Botticelli,  Annunciation. 

On  the  top-floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Barberiniana  (adm.,  see  p.  130))  which 
eontaina  7000  MSS.,  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  cistee  from  Palestrina, 
miniatures  by  OiuUo  Clovio  (a  pupil  of  Raphael),  a  volume  of  architectonic 
sketdies  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo,  etc.    Librarian,  the  AUbi  Pieralud. 

The  Via  Quattro  Fontane  ascends  the  Quirinal,  at  the  top  of 
'wMch  it  intersects  the  7ia  Venti  Settembre.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section are  the  Quattro  Fontane  (JPhlj  24),  the  four  fountains  after 
which  the  street  is  named.  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale 
(p.  168),  which  leads  to  the  Quirinal,  is  the  small  church  of  San 
Carlo  or  San  Carlino^  huilt  by  Borromini  in  the  most  extravagant 
Baroque  style.  Straight  on,  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  street  descends  to  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  166). 

The  Via  Vbnti  Settembbb  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  leading  to  the 
N.E.  along  the  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  Porta  Pia,  derives 
its  name  from  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  on  Sept.  20th,  1870, 
which  made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  electric  lines  (Nos.  1,  5  in  the  Appendix). 

The  corner-house  in  this  street,  to  the  right,  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, is  the  Palazzo  Albani,  originally  huilt  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and 
afterwards  Inhabited  by  Cardinal  Al.Albani,  the  friend  of  Winckel- 
mann.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  new  War  Office.  —  The 
Vicolo  San  Niccolh  da  Tolentino  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Ludovisi 
quarter  (jp.  164),  passing  the  church  of  the  same  name,  adorned  with 
17th  cent,  frescoes  and  sculptures. 

In  the  Piazza  San  Bernardo,  Which  opens  on  the  right,  is  the 
round  church  of  San  Bebnabdo  (PI.  I,  24),  originally  one  of  the 
corner-halls  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  160),  consecrated  in 
1600.  The  vaulting  is  ancient,  and,  like  the  Pantheon,  was  orig- 
inally open  in  the  centre. 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  Santa  Susanna  (PI.  I,  24),  altered  to  its  present 
form  in  1600  by  C.  Madema.  Paintings  from  the  history  of  St.  Su- 
sanna (martyred  under  Diocletian)  and  of  Susanna  of  the  Apocrypha, 
by   Baldassare  Croce   and   Cesare  Nebbia.    Adjoining  the  church 
is  the  United  States  Embassy  and  Consulate  (p.  131).  —  Farther  on, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Mahia  della 
VrrroBiA  (PI.  I,  24),  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  gaining  t\ift  Ni^iXwi-^  Iqt  ^'fc  *x«^- 
perial  troops  a*  */ie  battle  of  the  'White  HVVV  Tv^ax  ^Tia.?,^^  ^^'>S^^ 
sfterwMTda  deposited  here,  but  burned  in  ift^^.  T^\ye  OK»xci?ft.,  -vNJCa.  ^2w^ 
exception  of  the  fsL^de,  was  designed  by  C.  Made-nrwi. 
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In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Mary  giving  llie  laliuit 
Christ  to  St.  Francis)  and  frescoes  (the  ecstasy  and  *8tiginata*ofSt.  Fraods) 
by  Domenichino.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left,  the  Tr&ity  by  Ouereino.  In 
the  left  transept  is  the  notorious  group  of  St.  Theresa  by  Bernini^  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  masterly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  spirit.  The 
apse  was  gorgeously  restored  in  1884  at  the  cost  of  Prince  Al.  Torlonia, 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Serra  (Procession  after  the  battle  of  the 
White  Hill). 

At  the  opposite  corner,  whence  a  short  street  leads  to  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme,  is  the  conspicuous  Fontanonb  DBLL'AoavA  Fbuob 
(PI.  1, 24),  erected  by  Domenico  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  (Felice 
Peretti).  The  badly-executed  Moses,  an  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
by  Prospero  BrescianOj  'who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  on  account 
of  his  failure ;  at  the  sides,  Aaron  and  Gideon  by  Oiov.  Batt.  deUa 
Porta  and  Flaminio  Vacca;  in  front,  four  modern  lions  (antique  orig- 
inals in  the  Vatican,  p.  346).  The  Acqua  Felice  was  conducted 
hither  in  1583  from  Colonna  in  the  Alban  Mts.,  a  distance  of  13  M. 

The  Via'Venti  Settembre  proceeds,  past  the  Finance  Office^  built 
by  Canevari  (behind  which  Is  a  monument  to  Silvio  Spavcnta,  the 
statesman ;  1822-93),  and  the  statue  (by  Ferrari)  of  Quint.  Sella 
(d.  1884),  statesman  and  several  times  minister  of  finance,  to  the 
Porta  Pia  (p.  372;  16-20  min.  from  the  Quattro  Fontanel.  To  the 
right,  just  inside  the  gate,  is  the  British  Embassy  (PL  I,  2o),  in  the 
former  Villa  Torlonia. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  1, 29),  famous  in  the  annals  of  Rome  for  the 
attack  of  the  Italians  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  was  begun  from  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  three  mem- 
orial tablets,  placed  in  1871, 1874,  and  1895,  mark  the  place  where 
the  breach  was  made  through  which  the  Italians  entered  the  city. 
Opposite,  in  the  Corso  d'ltalia,  rises  a  Column  of  Victory  (PI.  1, 26), 
by  Aurell  and  Guastalla.  To  the  right  of  the  gate  is  the  old  Porta 
Nomentana,  walled  up  since  1664. 

From  the  Porta  Pia  to  SanV  Agnese,  see  p.  372. 

The  road  skirting  the  outside  of  the  city-wall  to  the  right  from 
the  Porta  Pia  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Castro  Pretoiio  (PI.  I, 
29,  30,  32,  33),  a  fortified  camp,  originally  established  by  Tiberius 
for  the  imperial  body-guard  of  10,000  men  (who  were,  down  to  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  reinforced  by  the  four  'Cohortes  Urban®'  with  their 
4000  men).  The  camp  occupies  a  quadrangular  space,  430  yds.  long 
by  380  yds.  wide,  and  was  originally  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall, 
12  ft.  in  height,  against  which  vaulted  chambers  were  built  on  the 
inside.  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  fortifications  (p.  147)  and 
doubled  the  height  of  the  wall.  Constantino,  who  disbanded  the 
PraBtorian  guards,  destroyed  their  camp  so  far  as  it  did  not  form  part 
of  tho  towD'Wa]!.  The  Castro,  which  now  contains  modern  barracks, 
IS  again  devoted  ix>  military  p-otposes  a-n^  ^c«kfe%^\\Aft  w\lv  W  special 
permission, 

^^     Two  of  the  ancient  gates  (on  the "S.  6\^e,Tvew\i  ci\j^QANfc  VS^a^^Wi^ 
£:jettrica\  and  on  the  K7  side),  \)oib  da\ins  itom  t>;i^  t^\^  ^l'tStwft»a^ 
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an  still  extant  and  are  good  examples  of  Boman  brickwork.  The  wall 
OB  Uie  S.  side  was  hastily  repaired  in  the  early  middle  ages  witii  blocks 
of  stone  from  ancient  buildings. 

To  the  £.  is  the  large  PoUclinica  (PI.  I,  32,  33),  a  handsomo 
building  designed  by  G.  Podesti  and  completed  in  1896,  bnt  not 
yet  in  use. 

In  the  town-wall  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Castro  Pretorio  is  a 
Gateway^  of  the  time  of  Anrelian,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  seems  to  have  been  bnilt  np  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  — 
Hence  to  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (p.  174),  12  minutes. 

e.  Plana  delle  Terme.  Via  Nazionale.   The  Quirinal. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  and  the  adjoining 
FiAXZA,  Dm  CiNQUECENTO  (PI.  I,  27)  is  the  Bailway  Station,  con- 
strneted  by  Miridre  and  Bianchi  in  1872.  Opposite  the  arriyal-plat- 
fonn  begins  the  wide  Via  Cavour,  leading  to  the  Piazza  deir  Esqui- 
lino  and  the  Forum  (see  p.  179).  —  In  front  of  the  main  facade  of 
the  station,  which  faces  the  Thermse  of  Diocletian,  is  a  Monument 
to  the  500  Italian  soldiers  who  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Dogali 
by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886.  A  small  obelisk  from  the  temple  of 
IsIb  (p.  Id4),  found  in  1882,  has  been  incorporated  in  this  monu- 
ment. —  Excavations  to  the  E.  of  the  station  have  revealed  the  most 
important  extant  fragment  of  the  Fortifications  of  Servius  (p.  xxx), ' 
wMch  consisted  here  of  a  rampart  about  100  ft.  in  breadth  and  50  ft. 
in  height  The  extant  wall,  about  40  ft.  high,  was  originally  banked 
up  with  earth  on  the  inner  side.  Near  the  custodian's  hut  (reached 
through  the  first  gateway  in  the  Via  di  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo)  is  a 
small  construction  of  travertine  and  tufa,  identified  by  Prof.  Middle- 
ton  as  a  'puteus^  or  inspection-shaft  on  the  Anio  Yetus  aqueduct. 

Trcmwoayt  and  Omnibuses^  see  Appendix. 

The  Thermn  of  Diooletian  (PI.  I,  27),  which  give  name  to  the 
piazza,  were  the  most  extensive  thermae  in  Rome,  and  were  completed 
by  Diocletian  and  his  co-regent  Maximian  in  305-6  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipal bnilding  was  enclosed  by  a  peribolos,  the  outline  of  the  round 
central  portion  (^exedra')  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  modem  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165).  The  corners  were 
oecnpied  by  circular  domed  structures,  one  of  which  is  now  the 
church  of  San  Bernardo  (p.  157),  and  another  is  built  into  a  girls' 
school  on  the  Via  Yiminale.  The  circumference  of  the  baths  is 
said  to  have  been  about  2000  yds.,  or  half  as  much  again  as  that  of 
the  Baths  of  Garacalla  (p.  279),  and  the  number  of  daily  bathers 
8000.  The  front  faced  the  E.,  the  exedra  being  at  the  back. 
Txadltion  ascribes  the  execution  of  the  work  to  condemned  Christians, 
in  memory  of  whom  the  church  of  St.  Oyiiacua,  wq  Vsri^et.  «<\^\m\^^ 
was  erected  here  in  the  bth  century. 

Pins  IV,  entrusted  Michael  Angela  witVi  t\ie  \.a.«J^  ^^  ^^v^'^v^^ 
9ert  of  the  Thermm  for  a  Carthusian  Coni^cnt.    T^Yv^  \vt%^^^^'^^ 
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central  hall  was  accordingly  converted  into  the  choioli  of  *6aiita 
Maria  degli  Angeli  (PI.  I,  27),  which  was  consecrated  on  Aug.  5th, 
1561.  The  present  transept  was  then  the  nave,  the  portal  was  at  the 
end  on  the  right,  and  the  high-altar  on  the  left.  In  1749  VanoiidU 
disfigured  the  church  hy  converting  the  nave  Into  the  transept,  plac- 
ing the  entrance  on  the  W.  side  (opposite  the  fountain,  p.  165),  and 
other  injudicious  alterations. 

A  small  Rotunda  is  first  entered.  The  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Maratta  (d.  1713).  The  first  tomb  on  the  left  ia  that  of 
Salvator  Rosa  (d.  1673).  In  the  Chapel ,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Kagda- 
len,  an  altar-piece  by  Arrigo  Fiammingo. 

We  next  enter  the  great  Transept.  The  niche  on  the  right  in  the  passage 
contains  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order,  by 
Houdon ;  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  an  excellent 
altar-piece  by  Oirol.  Muziano.  The  transept  (formerly  the  nave)  is  100  yds. 
long,  29  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high.  Of  the  16  columns,  each  46  ft.  in  height, 
eight  are  antique,  of  oriental  granite,  which  were  barbarously  wldte- 
washed  by  Vanvitelli,  and  the  others  were  built  of  brick  when  the  church 
was  restored.  —  Most  of  the  large  pictures  were  brought  from  St.  Petards, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic.  In  the  right  half  (on  the 
pavement  the  meridian  of  Rome,  laid  down  by  Bianchini  in  1708):  on  the 
right.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  by  Ricciolini;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  after  Fixme, 
Vanni  (original  in  St.  Peter's)  *,  on  the  left,  St.  Jerome  among  the  hermits,  an 
excellent  work  by  Muziano  (la.jidacdLpe  by  Bril)  -,  Miracles  of  St.  Peter,  Baglioni. 
At  the  narrow  end:  chapel  of  B.  Niccold  Albergati.  In  the  left  half:  on  the 
left,  Mass  of  St.  Basil  with  the  Emperor  Valens,  Subleyras;  Fall  of  Simon 
.3Iagus,  Pomp.  Battoni;  on  the  right,  Immaculate  Conception,  P.  Bianehi; 
Raising  of  Tabitha,  P.  Costanzi.    At  the  narrow  end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruna 

In  the  Tbibunb  :  right,  Romanelli^  Presentation  of  the  Virgin ; .  Domeih 
ichinoy  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (painted  in  oil  on  the  wUl);  left, 
RoncaUi^  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  j  Maratta^  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
choir  contains  two  tombs  (1.  Pius  IV.,  r.  Ant.  Serbelloni),  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Thermss,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  now  accommodate  various  charitable  and  ^dncatitonal 
institutions  and  the  — 

**Mu8eo  Nazionale  Bomano  delle  Terme  Diooleiiane  (PI.  1, 27). 
The  Museum  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  antiques  discovered 
on  public  property  within  the  city-limits.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries hitherto  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  course 
of  excavations  beside  the  Tiber.  The  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  ex- 
hibits are  naturally  liable  to  frequent  alterations.  Admission,  see 
pp.  140,  141.  The  Entrance  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  in  the  oomer 
opposite  the  railway-station  (marked  *Ospizio  Margherita  per  i  Poveri 
Ciechr)  and  then  to  the  left  in  the  court  (at  a  in  the  adjoining  plan 
of  the  Thermae).  Catalogues  1 1/2  f r.  and  30  c. ;  comp.  HdUg^  Anti- 
quities in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  188-263. 

We  first  ascend  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  —  Room  I :   In  the  centre.  Fragment  of  a  Qroupf 

representing  the  Rape  of  Oreithyia  by  Boreas  or  a  Centaur  and  a 

Lapitha.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  T\iiemo^ivt^\RteMft  Qf  %  akeleton, 

with  the  legend  FvojOi  oaoTON  (^'knONV  Wi^a^^H^  Ix^im^Vsn^i  ^"^^Qb^ 

Via  Appia.   To  the  right,  two  larg©  Rllat*  mllv  ltwwsfrt!t\Ao«>*lA>flto%^J^ 
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the  sacrifices  and  games  at.  the  Secular  Festivals  of  the  city  of  Rome 
(found  near  the  Tiher,  beside  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo).  Those  on 
the  pillar  to  the  right  relate  to  the  games  celebrated  under  Augustus 
in  B.  0.  17,  and  mention  the  'Carmen  Sseculare'  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Horace.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  pillar  refer  to  the 
festival  under  Septimius  Severus  in  204  A.D.  Fragment  of  a  good 
mosaic,  with  flsh  and  decorative  details.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  II.    Sculptures  from  the  tomb  of  C.  Sulpkius  PlatorinuSy 
a  man  of  rank  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in  1880  in  the  garden 
of  the  Yilla  Famesina  (p.  354;  drawing  of  the  monument  near  the 
exit-door):  richly  decorated  marble  urns;  excellent  bust  of  a  girl, 
probably  Minatia  Polla,  whose  urn  (by  the  window,  to  the  left)  was 
found  in  the  tomb.   This  room  also  contains  *Stucco  Reliefs  from  a 
Roman  house  of  the  early  imperial  period  discovered  in  the  same 
garden.   These  reliefs,   from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, depict  landscapes  and 
scenes  from  the  cult  of  Bac- 
chus and  the  Orphic  mysteries 
within    delicate    ornamental 
borders,  all  of  most  masterly 
conception  and  execution. 

Room  III.  Fine  Bronze  Fig- 
ure of  a  Man  leaning  on  a 
staff ,  with  short 
incised  beard, 
probably  aHel- 
lenistic  prince. 
It  was  found  in 
1884      during 

the  building  of  the  Teatro  Nazionale 
(p.  168),  as  was  also  the  *  Bronze  Fig- 
ure of  a  Pugilist  ^  evidently  represented 
as  conversing  with  a  comrade  or  an 
umpire,  an  admirable  work  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period.  The  realism  of  this  re- 
pulsive figure  extends  even  to  the 
marks  of  injury  received  in  fighting; 

attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  accurately  reproduced  covering 
of  the  hand  (cestus)  of  strong  leather  bands  fastened  with  metal  hooks. 

Room  IV.  Bronze  Statue  of  Dionysus ,  apparently  a  Campanian 
work  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  The  colour-effect  of  the  different  materials 
should  be  noted :  the  eyes  of  marble,  the  lips  of  red  copper,  the 
diadem  with  silver  ornamentation.  The  depressed  right  hand  held 
a  two-handled  beaker.  —  To  the  right,  Basalt  Figure  of  a  Youth^  from 
the  Palatine.   To  the  left,  Votive  hand,  in  "bTomft. 

Boom  V.  Admirable  Stucco  Reliefs  from  t\ife  RomwvVQ^vs.^  Iwi^S^ 
in  the Farnesina  garden;  marble  vase  witli  teWfeia  ^^x^av^^- 
Sasdskbx,    Italy  11.    13th  Edition..  W 
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Room  VI.  In  the  centre  :  ** Marble  Statue  of  a  Kneeling  Touth^ 
found  in  Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco,  an  admirable  Greek  original  of 
tbe  period  of  Alexander  the  Great;  subject  not  yet  identified.  —  On 
the  walls  are  ^Paintings  on  a  Black  Ground^  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Roman  house.  The  black  panels  originally  bore  fantastic 
landscapes  sketched  in  yellow  (now  traceable  at  only  a  few  points) ; 
above  is  a  coloured  frieze  of  figures  (scenes  from  a  court  of  justice). 
—  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  is  a  *Female  Headj  with  a  broad  fillet, 
probably  an  ideal  portrait,  an  original  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the 
5th  cent.,  found  in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine.  —  An  adjoining 
cabinet  (locked;  the  custodian  opens  it  on  request)  contains  a  Her- 
maphroditCj  the  best  extant  specimen  of  this  type,  found  in  the 
peristyle  of  an  ancient  mansion,  during  the  building  of  the  Teatro 
Costanzi  in  1879.  —  A  short  passage  leads  to  the  right  to  — 

Room  VII.  On  the  walls  are  ^Paintings  on  a  RedOround^  from  the^ 
above-mentioned  Roman  house.   The  paintings  on  a  white  groun&^ 
(e.g.  B,  6.  Adornment  of  Aphrodite,  and  B,  4.  Genre  scenes),  whicl^ 
imitate  pictures  let  into  the  wall,  recall  the  severe  archaic  style  o"^ 
Greek  art  in  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. ;  while  the  central  painting  in  B,  ^ 
(Education  of  Bacchus)  corresponds  with  the  style  prevalent  whei:i 
the  house  was  built.    The  owner  of  the  house,  unable  to  secure  an- 
cient originals,  seems  to  have  resorted  to  copies  instead.  —  Next  the 
entrance  is  a  beautiful  Head  of  ^8culaj)iu8.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  VIII.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground,  amongst  which  the 
beautiful  female  figures  on  the  exit-wall  should  be  noticed.  — 
*Roman  Portrait  Head,  of  the  Republican  period.  —  In  the  glass- 
case  :  bronze  helmet;  sistrum  and  leaden  playthings  from  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Terracina  (p.  429 ;  Roman  maidens  used  to  dedicate 
their  playthings  to  Venus  before  marriage). 

Room  IX.  Paintings  on  a  Bed  Ground.  The  painter^s  name 
Seleukos  is  scratched  on  the  piece  marked  D,  1  (on  the  second  green 
column,  counted  from  the  right).  —  Head  of  Antinou^. 

Room  X.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground  and  various  other  frag- 
ments. In  front  of  the  window  is  the  *Head  of  a  Sleeping  Nymph,  — 
We  now  return  to  R.  VII  and  turn  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  XI.  Paintings  on  a  White  Ground.  —  In  the  centre:  to 
the  right,  Antoninus  Pius;  to  the  left,  Famtina  the  Elder,  By  the 
window-wall  to  the  left,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  of  the  early  imperial 
epoch. 

Room  XII.  Most  of  the  Mosaics  on  the  walls  come  from  a  Roman 

villa  near  Baccano,  to  the  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano:  mythological 

scenes  (e.g.  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave 

of  Polyphemus,  Punishment  of  Marsyas),  several  Muses  with  their 

names  inscrihed  beside  them,  four  charioteers  in  the  colours  of  the 

four  parties  (factioncs)  of  the  ciio^us,  %u\ivft^-tQ^\  \\ft^d  of  Autumn 

^itA  vine-wreath.   Most  of  these  are  Gm^^  aiv^  TSLmTnL^otU-TsX..  "^imSia 

'd  Victories  ffound  at  Frascatl),  "be\ongviv^\.o  \Xi^Ux\yiTwss!A\ass«^ 
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in  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  in  the  Vatican  (p.  336).  —  At  the  en- 
trance, Socrates.  —  At  the  back-wall,  to  the  right,  Oreek  Male  Por- 
trait ;  to  the  left,  *Head  of  a  Youth^  in  the  style  of  Scopas.  —  At 
the  exit,  Fortrait  of  a  Biadochos.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  treasure  of 
830  English  Coins  buried  in  the  Atrium  VestsB  in  the  reign  of  Pope 
Marinus  II.  (942-46)  and  discovered  there  in  1893.  The  coins, 
sent  to  Rome  as  'Peter's  Pence',  bear  the  stamps  of  Alfred  the  Great 
(871-901),  Edward  I.  (901-24),  Athelstano  (924-40),  Edmund  I. 
(940-46),  etc. 

Room  XIII.  Fragments  of  frescoes.  Above,  Wall  Paintings 
found  in  a  columbarium  of  the  1st  cent,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
with  scenes  from  the  stories  of  ^Eneas  and  Romulus,  injured  by  a 
fresh  coating  of  stucco  in  the  3rd  cent,  when  the  tomb  was  brought 
into  use  again.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  case  with  large  Olass  Vessels. 
—  At  the  exit.  Marble  Vase^  with  scenes  in  relief  from  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries. 

Room  XIV.  Sarcophagus  J  with  Bacchic  representations.  —  We 
now  return  to  the  staircase  and  descend  to  the  — 

Gbound  Floor.  We  pass  through  the  glass-door  and  enter  the 
Carthusian  Cloisters,  constructed  after  Michael  Angelo's  designs.  We 
begin  with  the  West  Cobridor.  The  numbers  (often  indistinct)  are 
painted  in  red  on  the  pedestals.  5.  Nymph  seated  on  a  rock,  found 
in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine ;  9.  Statuette  of  Diomede ;  18.  Ilead 
of  a  youth  (Attic);  **23.  Statue  of  Hera^  a  copy  of  a  statue  closely 
allied  to  the  so-called  Barberini  Hera  in  the  Vatican  (p.  .338),  with 
details  worked  entirely  in  the  later  Roman  taste  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  a  masterpiece  of  technical  skill  (found  in  the  Stadium  on 
the  Palatine);  30.  Statuette  of  Nike,  in  the  severe  style  (wings 
fastened  on);  31.  Statue  of  a  supplicant  (hands  wrongly  restored; 
comp.  the  so-called  Pieta  in  the  Vatican,  No.  352,  p.  341). 

North  Corridor.  Cornice  with  ox-skulls  and  festoons,  from  the 
upper  part  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  (p.  302).  —  Opening  off  this 
corridor  are  a  number  of  the  small  dwellings  (casette)  of  the  monks 
(comp.  Plan,  p.  161),  interesting  from  their  arrangements  to  secure 
absolute  seclusion  from  the  outer  world.  They  are  now  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  museum. 

Oasetta  B.  1st  Room.  3.  Altar  from  Ostia  :  on  the  front  are 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid ;  on  the  back,  the  slie-wolf  with  the  twins, 
shepherds,  and  the  Tiber ;  on  the  sides,  Cupids  with  weapons  and  a 
war-chariot.  *5.  Vespasian.  —  2nd  Room.  Portrait  of  a  Roman  emp- 
ress; 6.  Pertinax.  —  3rd  Koom.  ^Portrait  Head  of  the  republican  era. 

Casetta  C  and  Casetta  D.    Inscriptions  from  the  Sacred  Grove  of 
ihe  Arval  Brotherhood  (p.  418),  relating  to  sacritlees,  %'^\afe^^^Tv^'fti"v^^ 
and  VOWS;  Siom  tie  timQ  of  Augustus  to  t\ia.\.  ot  QiOT^\axv^^^- ^^*^ 
A.J>.).    These  inscriptions  are  of  great  h\stOT\ta\  vHv^ox\."!kX\^^  ^  ^"a*  "^^^ 
emperors  and  most  prominent  citizens  ot  Kome  n^<&x^  m«vs^«^'^  ^ 
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tlie  brotherhood.  —  Casetta  D  also  contains  an  *  Altar  from  Ostia, 
with  reliefs  from  the  Romulus  legend  (No.  7,  Room  1) ;  a  Statue  of 
Hermes  (No.  13,  Room  II);  and  tho  Tabula  Ligurum  Baebianorum 
(R.  Ill),  a  large  bronze  tablet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Benevento, 
with  an  inscription  referring  to  a  benevolent  institution  (alimenta) 
for  poor  children,  founded  by  Trajan  (comp.  p.  247). 

Casetta  E.  Ist  Room.  Fragmentary  Greek  and  Roman  reliefs: 
4.  Sacrifice;  6.  Two  Greek  heroes;  15.  Votive  relief  of  Zeus ,  with 
an  inscription.  In  front  of  the  window :  *Head  of  a  Woman,  —  2nd 
Room.  2.  Replica  of  the  Ilermes  in  the  relief  of  Orpheus  in  the  Villa 
Albani;  6.  Fragment  with  the  figure  of  the  philosopher  Anaximander 
(inscription);  8.  Relief  of  three  women;  9.  Prometheus  and  the 
eagle;  11.  Statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his  tail.  —  3rd  Room. 
Half  of  a  *  Female  Head  in  a  close  veil,  with  portrait-features,  probably 
from  the  figure  of  a  dancer. 

Casetta  F.  1st  Room.  3,  4.  Fragments  of  two  statues  of  the 
Satyr  playing  the  Flute ;  7.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine  from  a 
flask  (after  Praxiteles) ;  10.  Roman  Portrait  Head.  —  2nd  Room. 
Roman  portrait-heads  of  women  (some  very  good).  —  3rd  Room. 
Head  of  Penelope^  a  copy  of  the  head  originally  belonging  to  the 
figure  of  the  so-called  Penelope  (comp.  p.  340). 

Farther  on  in  thoN.  Corridor:  37.  Fragment  of  a  relief  represent- 
ing the  facade  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (p.  264),  with 
Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia  in  the  pediment,  to  the  right,  and  the  she- 
wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  294).  Large 
Mosaic  of  a  Nile  Landscape ^  found  on  the  Aventine. 

East  Corridob  of  the  cloisters.  17.  Head  of  Dionysus ;  above 
the  brow  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of  short  horns.  The  head  recalls 
the  type  of  Meloager.  —  23.  Roman  portrait-head  of  the  Republican 
period ;  25.  So-called  Brutus  (perhaps  Virgil) ;  Roman  colossal  statue 
of  a  woman. 

South  Corridor.  16.  Portrait -herma  of  a  Roman  charioteer, 
which  was  found  with  six  similar  hermsB  now  in  this  corridor.  — 
The  first  door  on  tho  left  admits  to  two  cabinets  containing  the 
*  Treasure  found  in  the  Longobardic  necropolis  at  Castel  Trosiuo  near 
Ascoli  Piceno  (7th  cent.),  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  weapons, 
and  glass;  also  sculptures  of  the  same  period.  These  ornaments, 
which  sliow  antique  patterns  and  motives  treated' in  a  true  northern 
taste,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Germanic  artistic  feeling  and 
industry  were  rekindled  into  activity  during  the  wanderings  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  on  Italian  soil. 

\Ve  now  return  to  tlie  corridor,  whence  the  next  door  on  the  left 
leads  to  three  — 

Cabinets.    Central  Cabinet.    1.  Colossal  head  of  Caligula;  2. 
Nerof    *4.  Marble  Statue  of  Dionyaiw,  lo\m^  «Xl3L^toMv'^  Villa  at 
Tivoli^  an  admirably  executed  cop-^  ot  a,  Qst^^Y.  >aTwviA  ^^^^^  ^V 
tJje  5th  cent.  B.  C.  (p.  xlv\li),  but  ml\v  a.  «\\\^V\. \ftxv^«t^«1  Xft  %^'^'^ 
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the  forms;  8.  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian.  —  Left  Cabinet.  ♦2.  Head 
of  a  Dying  Per$ian,  of  the  first  Pergamenian  school ;  3.  Ideal  Head  of 
a  woman ;  *4.  Statue  -with  delicate  drapery,  perhaps  Oharis,  goddess 
of  grace ;  ♦S.  Statue  of  ApoUo,  copy  of  an  original  of  the  early  Phid- 
ian  period;  6.  Statue  of  Athena,  with  lingering  traces  of  the  archaic 
style;  7.  Archaic  Greek  Portrait  Head  of  a  Woman;  8.  Hellenistic 
I*oet  with  an  ivy-wreath  (so-called  Seneca).  —  Right  Cabinet.  2, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  11.  Priestesses  of  Vesta,  portraits  found  in  the  Atrium 
Vesta  (p.  251),  all  with  hair  dressed  in  the  same  way ;  *No.  7. 
Qlkalf-flgure)  is  the  best. 

We  now  return  to  the  S.  Corridor.  On  the  floor  lie  several  frag- 
ments of  fine  *  Ornamental  Reliefs  from  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
^ra  Pacis,  set  up  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  9.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Palazzo  Fiano  (p.  190),  in  the  Corso,  and  other  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Ufflzi  at 
T'lorence,  and  the  Louvre. 

In  the  Garden  in  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  architectural  and 
sculptured  fragments,  including  numerous  boundary-stones  dating 
from  the  Tiber  regulation-works  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  other 
emperors.  Round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  are  seven  colossal 
heads  of  animals  from  a  fountain  found  near  Trajan's  Forum.  The 
cypresses  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  delle  Trbme  (PL  I,  27),  opposite 
the  entrance  to  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  160),  is  a  Fountain,  fed 
by  the  Aqua  Marcia  (p.  376),  which  sends  up  a  copious  and  lofty  jet 
especially  conspicuous  at  night,  when  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. —  To  the  N.  is  the  Grand  Hdtel,  beyond  which,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the  Fontanone  delV  Acqua  Felice  (p.  158). 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  160),  and  intersecting  the  *exedra'  (p.  169)  of  the  ThermsB,  runs 
the  broad  Via  Nazionalb  (PL  1,  27 ;  II,  24, 20),  begun  after  1870, 
now  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during  the  season 
as  thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Corso  itself  (tram- 
ways, Nos.  6  &  7,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
Torino  leads  to  San  Bernardo  (p.  167). 

In  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Hotel  Quirinale  and 
(farther  on)  the  American  Episcopal  Church  of  St,  Paul^  a  Gothic 
structure  built  by  Street  in  1879,  with  chimes  and  a  mosaic  in  the 
apse  by  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones,  The  most  important  intersecting 
thoroughfare  is  formed  by  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane  and  the  Via  Agos- 
tino  Depretis,  the  former  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberini 
(p.  166),  the  latter  to  the  left  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  172). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  the  end  ot  Wi^  N*\^  ^'Kvva^^^ 
is  a  fountain  hy  Vom.  Fontana^  formerly  in  tViftNiW^'^'a.^^^^ni'^-  — 
To  the  Tight  ia  the  small  church  of  San  Vitalc,  iowxv^e^  Sxv  ^'^  ^^ 
cent,  under  Innocent  Y,,  on  a  site  consideTa"bAy  lovfex  \\i^^\\  ^^  ^^^ 
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street-level.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  hanisome  build- 
ing of  the  — 

GallerUNazionale  d'Arte  Modema(Pl.II,24),  built  in  1880-83 
by  Piaceutlnl,  and  mostly  arranged  for  exhibitions.  The  entrance  to 
the  ^Gallery  of  Modern  Art',  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Italian 
art  of  the  19th  cent. ,  is  to  the  left  in  the  vestibule  (adm. ,  see 
pp.  140,  141).  Director  Prof.  Jaco.accL  We  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important  works. 

Ground  Floor.  A  small  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (below 
Room  1  of  tlie  Plan)  contains  Sculptures:  59.  Cencetti,  Innocence} 


< Via  yazionaZc > 

26.  Masinij  Fabiola;  43.  Ginolti^  Euclid  as  a  child;  29.  Cecion^^^ 
Mother  and  child  j  89.  Belliazzi,  Sleeping  shephord-boy  (all  these  i  ^  ^ 
marble).  In  the  centre:  62.  CifarieUo^  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalen,  ^ 
bronze  group.  —  We  now  ascend  the  stair<mse  to  the  — 

First  Floor,  on  whirh  is  the  Picture  Gallery  (eomp.  Plan).  — -^ 

Room  J.  En  trance- wall,  85.  Gam'ia,  Sea-pioce  \  239.  CambM^  Land  -^ 

Bcape;  opposite^  242-247.  Jean  FauTt,N\^^%ot^^mt.  —  la^tlia 

adjoining  Cabinbt  (II):  91.  Podesll,  T:iv\im^V^ilNwi\Mb.,  wiVsAwwi^ 

ing  example  of  Italian  art  in  tU  luUOAe  o^X\i^  V%««^^^^!«n\*^^- 
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Death-mask  of  Canova,  —  Rooms  3  and  4.  Sketches,  cartoons,  and 
paintings  by  Bernardo  Celentano  (1835-63).  —  Rooms  5  and  6. 
Interestlug  series  (chronologically  arranged)  of  300  sketches  by  the 
Neapolitan  painter  Palizzi  (b.  1813),  in  which  the  artist's  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  through  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  —  Room  7. 
66.  Tarufftnij  Victim  of  the  Nile ;  8.  JorU ,  Flight  of  Pope  Euge- 
niufl  IV. ;  5.  Palizziy  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  —  Rooms  8  and  9 : 
223.  Carlandiy  Sunset;  197.  Bazzani^  Trajan's  Column;  Pasini, 
♦107.  Gate  of  a  bazaar,  43.  Canal  Grande ;  178.  Vannutelli^  Juliet's 
funeral ;  260.  Vertunni^  Roman  Campagna. — Rooms  lOund  11 ;  Water- 
colours  by  Faustini  and  sketches  in  oil  by  Barabino ;  217.  Costantinij 
Village-school. — Corridor:  *79.  Michetti^  Shepherdess. — Room  12  : 
14.  Miehetti,  The  Vow  (scene  in  a  church  in  the  Abruzzi);  *71. 
Nono ,  Refugium  Peccatorum ;  opposite,  106.  Favretto,  Loggetta  at 
Venice.  —  Room  13:  Bazzani,  Water-colours  and  drawings  after 
the  House  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii. 

We  now  return  to  R.  8  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  Gallery 
(14),  which  contains  sculptures,  paintings,  and  engravings.  The 
staircase  (PL  16)  in  front  descends  to  the  Large  Sculpture  Room 
(below  PL  18):  6.  Maccagnani,  Boy  entering  a  bath  (bronze);  20. 
Norfinij  Scene  in  an  inundation ;  *Xim€nes,  Resurrection ;  *75.  Vela, 
Victims  of  labour  (bronze  relief) ;  68.  Ruielli,  The  Wrathful  (from 
Dante's  *Inferno' ;  bronze) ;  74.  Rosay  Diana  (unfinished). 

We  again  ascend  the  staircase  and  turn  to  the  left  into  Rooms 
16  and  17:  Ricci,  Studies;  Ferrari y  Reverie;  Cahlancaj  Early 
morning  in  Venice.  —  Room  l8:  176.  ioiacono,  Gulf;  *40.  Cal- 
deriniy  Winter;  Segantinij  Cattle  in  the  mountains.  —  Room  19: 
9.  Calderini,  Autumn;  196.  Sassiy  Monte  Rosa;  Vizzotto-Alberti, 
Peasant-girl;  64.  Castellij  Kingdom  of  Pan;  104.  De  Martino,  Iron- 
clad *L^panto';  19.  Mancini,  After  the  vintage.  In  the  middle,  34. 
XimeneSy  The  eleven  scholars  (from  *I1  Cuore',  by  De  Amicis).  — 
Room  20:  115.  Postiglione,  Pier  Damiano  and  Countess  Adelaide 
of  Susa;  237.  Sciutij  Roman  matrons  offering  their  jewels  for  the 
public  service;  *82.  Simiy  Rural  Graces  (inspired  by  Botticelli's 
'Spring',  at  Florence).  —  Rooms  21  and  22:  67-69.  De  NittiSy  Races 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  side  of  the  Galleria  and  the  Via  Milano, 
the  next  side-street  on  the  right,  both  lead  toJhe  Quirinal  (p.  169 ). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo 
Buffer.  —  To  the  left  are  the  handsome  Banca  d' Italia,  built  in 
1886-94,  and,  farther  on,  the  high-lying  gardens  of  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini. 

At  the  beginning   of  the  Via  del  Quiriuale  ^,  VX^\  X^  '^^c^^ 
right),  the  Via  I^azionale  expands  into  the  \.i\wi%A3\^^^^^T*i*^'^^^': 
NANAPOLi  (PI.  JI,  20),  In  the  middle  oi  w\iici\i,  ^\^^V\\x  ^  T^^^^^%^  ^^ 
M  frsgment  of  the  Servian  Wall  Cp.  15^^.     XwoXXv^^  U^^m^^v^.  ^'^^ 
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a  well-preserved  small  gateway,  has  been  built  into  the  Pal,  Anto- 
nelli^  on  the  right  (No.  158;  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  court).  — 
To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent  church  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Siena, 
rises  the  Torre  deUe  Miliziej  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of 
Petrus  Alexius,  also  called  Torre  di  Nerone,  because  Nero  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from 
the  top  (comp.  p.  204).  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  little  piazza,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Via  Panisperna,  is  the  church  of  Santi  Domenieo 
c  Sisto,  with  its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  built  by  Vincenzo  della  Greca 
about  1640. 

The  Via  Panisperna  leads  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (comp.  p.  172).    In 
this  street,  to  the  left,  is  Saxxt'  Agata  in  Subura  (PI.  II,  23)  or  dei  Goti^ 
the  ancient  church  of  tlie  Ariau  Goths,  restored  in  1633,  and  now  possessing 
12  granite  columns  only  of  the  original  edifice.    It  belongs  to  a  seminary 
for  Irish  priests,  and  contains  the  Monument  of  Daniel  OWonnell  (d.  1847;    ., 
who  bequeathed  his  heart  to  this  church),    with  a  relief  by   Benzoni,    - 
erected  in  1856.    The  tomb  of  John  Lascaris^  author  of  the  first  modem    ^ 
Greek  grammar  (d.  1535) ,   is   also   in  this  church.   —  Farther  on  is  the  -^ 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  (p.  171). 

The  Via  Nazionale  now  descends  the  slopes  of  the  Quiiinal — 
(95  ft.)  in  a  wide  curve.    The  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends-^ 
to  Trajan's  Forum  (p.  263).    Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  medisyal — 
tower  of  the  Colonna,  with  immured  fragments  from  the  Forum  off 
Trajan.  At  the  next  corner,  to  the  left,  stands  a  Waldensian  Churchy 
and  to  the  right  the  Teatro  Drammatico  Nazionale,  The  cross-street:^ 
diverging  at  this  point  to  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Via  Pilotta  (pp.  163, 
202),  whirh  skirts  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202),  crosses- 
the  small  Piazza  Pilotta,  with  the  picturesque  and  unsymmetrlcal  PaZ* 
Muti-Papazzurri,  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi  (1644),  and  leads  to  the  Fontana. 
Trevi  (p.  163). 

The  Via  Nazionale  passes  the  S.  facade  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  and 
then  skirts  the  S.  end  of  the  long  Piazza  di  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  202) 
to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  193). 


From  the  Quattro  Fontane  (p.  157)  the  Via  del  Quikinalb 
(PI.  II,  24,  21)  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale.  To 
the  right  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale  are  buildings  connected  with  the 
royal  palace ;  to  the  left  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  al  Quibinale, 
elliptical  in  ground-plan,  built  by  Bernini  in  1678  and  richly  de- 
corated. Farther  on  is  a  small  public  garden,  where  a  monument  to 
Carlo  Alberto  is  being  erected. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  royal  palace,  the 

chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  (PI.  II,  21). 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  are  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite 

basin,  erected  in  1818  and  fed  by  the  Acqua  Felice;  an  Obelisk, 

48ft.  high,  remoTed  hither  from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  189) 

fn  1787;  and  the  two  colossal  mailale  **^ote^  t«n«st%.  "IV^ba^- 

mirable  groups  are  works  of  the  impeiVaX  a^%,  ws^xftMTQta.  ^i^^iJA 

of  the  school   of  r.ysippus  (p.  A^.     T^^^^^   ^^^'^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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the  Thermae  of  Constantine  (of  which  remains  have  been  discovered 
In  the  Yia  della  Dataria  which  descends  hence)  probably  in  such  a 
way  that  the  horses  stood  on  each  side  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
Dioscuri  (18  ft.  high)  were  outside  the  entrance.  .  They  have  never 
been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view ;  and  for  centuries  the  piazza 
ierived  its  name  from  them  (^Monte  Oavallo^).  The  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestals,  Opus  Pkidiae  and  Opus  Praxitelis,  were  probably 
QiBt  ftdded  in  a  restoration  of  the  Thermse  about  450  A.D.,  though 
In  their  present  form  they  date  only  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  In 
die  middle  ages  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  two  philo- 
sophers, who,  having  divined  the  thoughts  of  Tiberius,  were  honoured 
by  the  erection  of  these  monuments  in  recognition  of  their  wisdom. 
The  piazza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  to  the  W., 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  background.  The  Via  della  Da- 
Uiria  (see  above),  reached  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza  by  a 
light  of  steps,  is  continued  to  the  N.W.  by  the  Via  San  Vincenzo  to 
Aie  Fontana  Trevi  (p.  153),  and  to  the  W.  by  the  Via  deir  Umiltk 
io  the  Oorso,  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (p.  192). 

The  Palazso  Segio  del  Qnirinale  (PI.  II,  21)  was  begun  in  1574 
under  Gregory  XIII.  and  largely  added  to  under  subsequent  popes, 
irho  frequently  occupied  it  in  summer  on  account  of  its  lofty  and 
biealthful  situation.  The  original  architect  was  Flaminio  PonziOj 
unong  whose  successors  were  Dom.  Fontana,  Beminiy  and  Ferd. 
Fktga,  Since  1870  the  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
[taly,  and  during  his  presence  a  small  part  only  is  shown  to  the  public. 

Permeui  and  admiasion,  see  pp.  140, 141.  —Visitors  show  their  permessi 
to  the  porter  and  ascend  the  wide  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
restibule.  An  interesting  fresco  by  Melozzo  da  Forll  (p.  202)  has  been 
built  into  the  wall  on  the  landing,  representing  Christ  in  a  cloud  of  angels 
[formerly  in  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  p.  202).  —  At  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case we  write  our  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  escort  (no  fee).  Adjacent 
to  the  Sala  Bxgia,  with  frescoes  by  Lanfranco  and  Saracenic  is  the  Cap- 
PKLLA  Paolima,  erected  by  Carlo  Maderna^  and  decorated  with  gilded  stucco- 
nrork  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  Raphael's  Apostles  in  Santi  Yinceuzo  ed 
jknaatasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  383)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  18th  century. 
Fhe  chapel  contains  a  large  number  of  wreaths  and  addresses  sent  by  Italians 
[n  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.*s  death.  — 
To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Dbawino  Kooms  and  Rkception  Rooms,  adorned 
frith  pictures  and  tapestry,  chiefly  modern.  The  reception-room  of  the 
unbaasadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  several  portrait  of  sov- 
nreigns  and  princes.  In  the  10th  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's 
^illa  (quite  concealed  by  the  carpet).    In  the  14th,  a  fine  ceiling-painting 

Sr  Overbeek  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848:  Christ 
uding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  precipice  (Luke  iv. 
28,  29).  In  the  15th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  —  Towards  the  garden  are 
the  BoTAL  Guest  Chambebs.  The  frieze  of  the  former  audience-chamber 
dere  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen's  Triumphal  Procession  of  Alexander  the 
Sreat,  ordered  by  Ifapoleon  I.  for  this  saloon.  After  1815  the  orl^\xL«.\.  v«^&.% 
removed  to  the  Villa  Sommariva,  now  Carlotta,  otv  l\i%  l.«iV.^  ol  ^qtrvc^.  \w 
the  tmall  CappeJJa  deii' Annunziata  is  an  AnnunciatVoiv.  wv  ^\.^T-\\<i.<i.«.  ^»^ 
JttMc  HenL 

Tbe  ffardm,  which  ia  not  shown,  was  taslefuAA^  \e.\^  o\A\i^'  C.  Maderua. 
TheK  side  of  the  PiazzsL  del  Quirinale  \s  occ,\iY\e^\>^  ^"^^  Cqw^^^"^*^^  - 
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a.  paUcd  tr^ilt  by  Fogi  for  the  tribimal  ehaiged  with  the  internal  a^. 
rcATiihZikx'.-jn  of  tae  P^p^ States :  it  is  now  the  MmiMtry  oftheExUrU^, 
—  Oppj*::.^,  Via  del  •jiiirlmU  15.  ia  the  zaxden  of  the  Pal.  Coloiuii 
(p.  -204}. 

Imme'iiitely  to  the  left  in  the  «N:-niinGatioa  of  the  Via  del  Qair/- 
nale  ii  the  *Falmzzo  Botpigliosi  I  PI.  II.  21),  erected  in  1603  by 
Card.  S'iiph  BzT']htie,  nephew  of  Pad  V..  on  the  rains  of  the 
.  Thermx  o:'  Conitancine.  It  afterwards  become  the  property  of  the 
prln'^ea  Kospizliosi.  and  now  beloDgs  partly  to  the  princes  PallaTiriol 
it  i:  the  seit  of  the  French  embassy  to  the  Vatican.  The  palace (adm. 
on  r;pec:al  introduction  only)  irontains  a  beautifal  Claude  Lorrm 
TTempIe  of  Veniia  L  etc.,  but  the  chief  treasures  of  art  are  preserved 
io  an  a>J joining  build' n?.  the  Casino  iiospiGLioei  (adm.,  see  pp.  140, 
141 :  25-50 c. :  oatilojfue  5«J c). 

Wr:  ent^r  the  court  by  a  gate,  pass  throagh  the  door  marked  'Galleria' 
iniirir^^atelf  t>  the  left,  and  a^oena  the  step». 

Along  rhe  external  wall  of  the  Casino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagiu 
reliefs  iMeleager  and  the  boar.  Em^ror  hunting.  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
et<;.).  —  By  the  door  to  the  right  we  enter  the  — 

Pkinuipal  Hall.  ^*  Ceiling- painting  by  Guido  Reni:  Aurora  strewing 
flower*  before  the  chariot  of  the  god  cf  the  sun,  who  is  surrounded  by 
dancing  Horse,  the  master's  finest  work.  The  colouring  deserves  special 
notice.  The  strongest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whOM 
hair  and  liesh  are  of  gulden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  they^owiab- 
red  robes  of  the  nymph  nearest  to  Apollo.  The  colours  are  then  gndoally 
shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,  while  the  dun- 
co!our':d  hordes  accord  with  the  clouds  (p.  Ixxiii).  On  the  table  opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently  in- 
spected. —  On  the  frieze,  landscapes  by  Paui  Bril^  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
room,  Triumph  of  Fama  and  Cupid  (frum  Petrarch),  by  Tempetta,  Left 
wall:  11.  Rimone  da  Pe»aro^  Holy  Family;  7.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vhui^ 
at.  John.  Back-wall:  21.  Safso/irrato^  31adonna:  22.  Titian  (?),  Vanity.  — 
Ui'ilii  wall:  28.   Van  Difck^  Portrait;  Statue  of  Athena  Tritogeneia. 

KooM  ON  TUE  RiGUT.  Opposite  the  entrance,  36.  Domeniehino ^  Fall  of 
man.  Left  wall:  *32.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Triumph  of  Chastity.  Right  wall:  63. 
Ifuteh  School,  Portrait ;  33.  Domeniehino,  Venus  and  Cupid ;  48.  Luea  SignoreUL, 
Holy  Family.  Entrance-wall:  35.  L.  Carraeci  p),  Samson.  —  Room  toths 
Lkvt.  Kritrance-wall,  over  the  door,  57.  Passignano,  Pietk;  64.  Ouido  Rent, 
Andromeda i  66,  N.  Pouttin,  Putt-.;  67.  Portrait  ofxV.  Poussin^  a  copy  of  the 
orii^lnal  in  the  Louvre^  'Ho.  Three  small  antique  Wall  Painting*  of  potti 
(two  not  numbered);  no  n  unber,  Victoria,  fragment  of  an  antique  S^cco 
Ornament.  On  this  wall  (70,  80,  68,  61.  G9,  63)  and  the  two  following  (75  on 
the  left  wall;  opposite,  84,  70  7rf,  83^  82,  62):  Christ  and  the  AposUea, 
tliirl<:<:n  pictures  by  Ruben*  (1617),  studio-replicas  of  the  paintings  executed 
by  him  in  i^'iA  for  Madrid.  Left  wall:  74.  Danide  da  Volterra^  Bearing  of 
th'*.  Cross.  Wall  opi'osite  thi  entrance:  81.  Domenichino,  Triumph  of  David; 
\)i.  Tr.ri»ani,  Pieta.    Right  wall:  53.  Palma  Oiocane,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  to  the  right,  is  the  church 
of  San  .Silvkstro  al  (Quirinale  (PI.  II,  21),  erected  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Dome  four  oval  frescoes  by  Domenichino:  David   dancing  before 

thf!  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Esther  and  AhMiienis> 

J II  Uw  2nd  Chape]  to  the  left,  two  \audacapea  \)^  PoUdoro  da  CarmMgfh 

ami  hia  OHHialnni  Jfaiurino :  Betrollka\  ot  Si.  CaX\iw'vafe^  ^^ACSVsAiX  w^^iMitec 

to  Mary  Magdalen. 

TIw  Vin  (Uil  (Quirinale  ends  at  t\ie\\ti^^-iAQ^*J^«»^AW^. 
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d.  Trom  the  Via  Nasionale  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and 
San  Lorenzo  fnori  le  Mnra  or  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  the  intersection  (p.J166)  of  the  Via  Nazionale  and  the 
Via  Quattro  Fontane,  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  latter,  the  Via 
^GOSTiNO  Defsbtis  (PL  I,  II,  24),  leads  directly  to  the  choir  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  We  turn  to  the  right  before  reaching  th^ 
sloping  piazza  in  fron!:  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  afte^ 
a.  few  paces  reach  — 

Santa  Pndenziana  (PI.  II,  27;  open  till  9,  Sun.  till  10  a.m.; 
custodian,  Via  Urbana  161,   to  be  found  from  1  to  4),  traditionally 
■the  oldest  church  in  Rome,  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pudens 
(2]id  Timothy,  IV,  21)  and  his  daughters  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana, 
who  entertained  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  have  lived.     The  church, 
restored  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Pope  Siricius  (384-398),  has  been 
frequently  altered,  especially  in  1588,  and  has  recently  been  mod- 
ernised in  very  bad  taste.     In  the  facade,  adorned  with  modern 
mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  SS.  Pudens  and  Pudentiana;  oh  the  left 
Pins  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  VII.),  is  an  ancient  portal  borne  by 
Golnmns,  which  also  has  been  restored.    Pleasing  campanile  of  the 
9th  century. 

Irtsbiob.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  aneqnal  lengtli.  In  the  pillars 
are  atill  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  columns  which  originally  supported 
the  clerestory.  The  ^Mosaics  in  the  Tkibune  (4th  cent.),  Christ  with  the 
Apostles,  and  St.  Praxedis  and  St.  Pudentiana,  with  a  rich  architectural 
background,  and  above,  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  each  side  of  the 
cross,  are  among  the  finest  in  Rome  (p.  Ix ;  several  of  those  on  the  right  are 
modern).  The  Dons  above  the  high-altar  was  painted  by  Pomarancio.  The 
Ai8i<B8  contain  remains  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pavement.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  left  aisle  is  an  altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  first  to  have  read  mass.  Above  it  Christ  and  Peter,  a  group  in  marble 
by  Giov.Batt,  della  Porta. 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  in  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
with  some  mosaic- pavement  and  a  smaU  fresco,  which  the  custodian 
shows  if  desired. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  not  far  off,  stands  the  church  of 
Baa  Lorenzo  in  Fanisperna  (PI.  II,  24),  on  the  spot  where  St.  Lawrence  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequently  restored. 
The  convent  formerly  connected  with  tliis  church  is  now  occupied  by  the 
JSea^e  Jttituto  Chimico.  —  Hence  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  see  p.  168. 

In  tbe  Piazza  dbll'  Esquilino  (PI.  II,  27J,  the  square  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  Obelisks^ 
48  ft.  in  height,  which  formerly  rose  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus  (the  other  is  on  the  Quirinal,  p.  168J.  It  was  erected 
here  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587.  —  The  piazza  is  intersected  by  the 
broad  Via  Cavour  (p.  178),  which  is  carried  down  between  the  Es- 
quiline  and  Ylminal  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  facade  of  the  church  overlooks  the  Pii^izA.  ^M^Th."^Ks.\k. 
Mjloqiorb,  embellisbed  with  a  handsome  Column  irom  \\i^  Xi^jsi^v:.^ 
o/  Constantine,  i6  ft.  in  circumference,  and  4ft  it.  m  \ie^\^^.^  ^\^<i.«i^ 
here  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  of  tlie  Wxgvw  \>^  V«a)\^  « 
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**  Santa  Maria  ICaggiore  (PI.  U,  27),  also  named  BaaiUea  U- 
heriana^  or  Sancia  Maria  ad  Nives^  or  Sancta  Maria  ad  Praesepej  ftom 
the  manger  which  it  contains,  is  the  largest  of  the  eighty  churches 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.    It  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal 
churches  (p.  xxxv),  and  has  a  special  ^jubilee  entrance'.   According^ 
to  a  legend  which  cannot  he  traced.farther  back  than  the  ISthtient.^ 
the  Virgin  appeared  simultaneously  in  352  A.D.  to  the  devout  Roman. 
patrician  Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liherius  in  their  dreams,  command- 
ing them  to  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  spot  where  they  should  find 
snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.).  The  BasiUea  Liberiana^ 
which  they  are  said  to  have  built,  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  III. 
(432-40),  who  named  the  church  Sancia  Maria  Maier  Dei,  short]/ 
after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the 
Virgin  (430).    Of  this  edifice  the  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  col- 
umns and  mosaics  is  still  preserved.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  church 
was  farther  altered  in  the  mediaeval  style.    Eugene  III.  added  a 
new  porch,  Nicholas  IV.  a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
Gregory  XI.  gave  the  campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed 
roof.    About  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  medisval  ad- 
ditions were  removed,  and  symmetrical  straight  lines  were  formed 
by  the  erection  of  accessory  buildings  and  masking  walls.  The  two 
large  side-chapels,  covered  with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1586  and  Paul  V.  in  1611.    The  exterior  of  the  tribune  wtf 
remodelled  to  its  present  form  by  Clement  X.,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  Fuga, 

The  Facade  was  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743 ;  the  porch  has  a  log- 
gia above  it,  which  opens  in  three  arches.  The  five  portals  in  this 
porch  correspond  with  five  entrances  to  the  church  (the.  last  of 
which  on  the  left,  the  Porta  Santa,  is  now  built  up).  To  the  right 
is  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  loggia  (staircase  to  the  left 
in  the  vestibule ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the  door)  contains  mosaics 
from  an  earlier  facade,  executed  about  1300  by  Qaddo  Oaddi  (?)  and 
Philippus  Rusutiy  restored  in  1825. 

Ahove,  in  the  centre,  Christ  enthroned,  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  6S. 
Paul,  John,  and  James*,  on  the  right  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Jobo 
the  Baptist.  Below,  on  the  left,  the  vision  of  Pope  Liberiua  and  the 
Patrician  Johannes  ^  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing 
of  the  site  of  the  church  on  the  snow. 

The  Interior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,   93  yda.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and  impos- 
ing effect.    The  pavement  of  the  ITavb  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  Iziii) 
and  the  handsome  ceiling  was  executed  from  designs  by  Cfiul.  da  Shmgallo^ 
and  richly  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought  from  America.    The  architrave, 
adorned  with  mosaic,  is  supported  by  42  Ionic  columns,  88  in  Hymettian 
marble  and  4  in  granite,  above  which,  and  on  the  chancel  arch,  are  'Mo- 
sates  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  III.,  eUU  anUque  in  syiiit  and  interesting  in  sub- 
ject Cp,  Jxii);  good  light  early  In  the  mOTii\Tv%^.  *^Yio^t  oa.  >CJ4ft  «M  anpar- 
eatJjr  refer  to  M&ry  as  the  Mother  of  God\  Aii\i\vuca»X\atiA"ftS.MkS.i  (A.^:^a^aX^ 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  etc.  •,  left  waW,  \A&Iot>}  ol  KfeT*Ja».m  wAl^\ 
tA/  wall,    MoBiiS   and   Joshua   C*  «ew  oi  Vh^  vv^^VxiTa^  ^^t^  Tfta\««^'» 
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L825).  —  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  High  Altar,  consisting  of  an 
mcient  basin  of  porphyry,  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Patrician 
Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics ;  the 
canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  Below  the  high-altar  is 
the  richly  decorated  Con/essione  di  San  Matteo^  in  which  are  preserved  five 
boards  from  the  ^danta  CuUa*  or  ^Cradle  of  the  Infant  Christ'.  Between 
the  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  Confessio  is  a  Kneeling  Statue  of  Pitts  /X, 
by  Jacometti.  —  In  the  apse  of  the  Tribune  are  ^Mosaics  by  Jacobus  Torriti 
[1295):  .Coronation  of  the  Vii^in,  with  saints,  near  whom  are  Pope  Nicho- 
las IV,  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  The  four  reliefs  by  itino 
ia  Fietde  were  executed  in  1463<64,  at  the  expense  of  Card.  d'EstouteviUe, 
for  the  ciborium  over  the  high -altar.  The  subjects  are  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Assumption  (with  portrait  of  the  cardinal  to 
the  right),  and  the  Foundation  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  X.  respectively.  Right  Aislb:  First  chapel:  Baptistery  with  fine 
andeni  font  of  porphyry.  Adjacent  is  a  pillar  commemorating  the  con- 
venlon  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  Uenrl  IV  of  France.  Farther  on  is  the 
Cappella  del  Crocifisso  with  10  columns  of  porphyry.  —  In  the  Right 
!rBAV8SPT  is  the  sumptuous  "^Sistinb  Chapel,  constructed  by  Dom.  Fontana 
under  Sixtus  V.,  and  gorgeously  restored*,  in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an 
dtar-piece  (St.  Jerome)  by  Rihera ;  on  the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall, 
the  monument  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  a  statue  of  the  pope  by  Valsoldo;  on  the 
left,  monument  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana.  Over  the  altar,  a 
sanopy  in  gilded  bronze  represents  angels  bearing  the  chapel  \  in  the  'Con- 
ressio*  under  the  staircase  a  statue  of  San  Gaetano,  by  Bernini ,  and  by  the 
iltar  a  relief  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Cecchino  da  Pietrasanta  (1480).  —  At 
the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Gun- 
lalvus,  d.  1299)  by  JoJiannes  Cosmos. 

Lbtt  Aislb.  1st  Chapel  (of  the  Cesi) :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  altar- 
piece  by  Qirol.  daSermoneta ;  on  the  right  and  left  two  recumbent  bronze  statues 
io  the  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.  2nd  Chapel  (of  the  Pallavicini-Sforza). 
laid  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo:  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  Sermoneta.  —  In  the  Left  Tbansept,  opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
ia  the  BoBGHBSB  Chapel,  constructed  by  Ftaminio  Ponzio  in  1611,  and  also 
BOTered  with  a  dome.  Over  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  car- 
ried by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  590  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city. 
rhe  frescoes  in  the  large  arches  are  by  Quido  Reni,  Lanfranco,  Cigoliy 
$to.  The  monuments  of  the  Popes  (1.)  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese,  d.  1621) 
md  (r.)  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  d.  1605)  are  by  pupils  of  Bernini.  The 
$rypt  contains  tombs  of  the  Borghese  family. 

For  the  neigbhouring  church  of  Santa  Prassede,  see  p.  178. 

To  the  S.E.  and  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  run 
;wo  important  thoroughfares :  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (p.  174) ,  on 
ibe  left,  and  the  Via  Merulana  (PI.  11,  26, 28),  on  the  right,  leading 
a  the  Lateran  (p.  279;  ^l^\\t,\  tramway  No.  3  in  the  Appendix). 

In  the  Via  Merulana  the  so-called  Auditorio  di  Mecenate  (PI.  II,  29), 
t  building  in  *opus  reticulatum',  was  discovered  in  1874.    The  walls  were 
lecorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now  rapidly  fading.    Outside  the  S. 
ind    E.  walls  are  seen  fragments    of  the   Servian    Wall   (p.  xxx).     It  \a 
rery   doubtful  whether   the  Gardens   of  aisecenas,   which   lay  bLtween  the 
Servian  Wall  and  the   cemetery   of  paupers  and  slaves   (remaiua   ot  \<^ 
pnticuli*  or  weM-graves  found  near  the  Via  Hapo\eone  Tcxio^,  «tA.^xA&^ 
O  this  point.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  huUd\xvg  vja^^  wvi't  «w  \»i.cXxvt^ 
\BiJ,  but  more  probably  a  greenhouse.    The  antiquiUcs  U  cow\?Cvua.,  tiv^^^^ 
vm   ibe  JEsguiline,   are  of  Utile  general  interest.     Adm.  oia.  1^>J^^^'»   ^"^^ 
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opposite  is  the  lur^e  Palazzo  Field-Branoaodo  (PI.  II,  !!26),  Luilt  in 
1892-%.  Its  extensive  garden  embraces  the  area  of  most  of  Trajan's 
Thermce  (comp.  p.  179).  —  Hence  to  San  Martino  ai  Monti,  see  p.  179. 

We  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Albbbto.  On  the  left  is  the  church 
of  Sant'  Antonio  AbbatCy  with  a  portal  of  the  13th  century.  Sant' 
Antonio  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Via  San  Vito,  a  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  church  of  San  Vito  and  the  simple  Arch  of  Oal- 
lienu8  (PI.  II,  29).  This  honorary  arch  was  erected  in  262  by  a  cer- 
tain M.  Aurelius  Victor,  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Gallienus,  'on  account 
of  his  bravery,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety'.  Farther  on  in  the  Via 
San  Vito  Is  the  Gothic  church  of  Sant'  Alfonso  de*  Liguori,  built 
by  a  Mr.  Douglas  in  1856  j  and  beyond  the  Via  Merulana  are  the 
churches  of  Santa  Prassede  and  San  Martino  ai  Monti  (pp.  178, 179)^ 

The  Via  Mazzrini  and  Via  Kattazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Vlfc.— 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti,  adorned  with  gardens. 
A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius  is  preserved  in  this  piazza  (comp-. 
p.  169). 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Vittobio  Ema 

NUELB  (PL  II,  29),  which  also  is  laid  out  in  attractive  gardens^ 
Here,  on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  th^ 
Aqtia  Julia,  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Mariu  ^ 
(p.  229)  stood  until  1590.    The  name  Trofei  di Mario  has  been  com- 
monly but  groundlessly  in  use  since  the  16th  century.     On  tho 
adjoining  walk  (to  the  left)  is  the  so-called  Porta  Magica  of  the 
former  Villa  Palombara.   The  cabalistic  characters  on  the  outside 
contain  a  formula  for  making  gold,  communicated  in  1680  by  a 
stranger  to  the  Marchese  M.  Palombaro,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  decipher  it,  and  caused  It  to  be  carved  in  marble  at  the  entrance 
to  his  villa,  in  the  hope  that  some  passer-by  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle.  —  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of 
SanV  Eusebio,  re-erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campanile.  The  fine  ceiling-painting,  the  transfiguration  of  St.  Euse- 
bius,  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael  Mengs. 

About  4  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Bibiana  (PI.  II,  32),  consecrated  in  470,  and  re- 
built for  the  last  time  in  1625  by  Bernini.  It  contains  eight  antique 
columns.  On  the  high-altar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  a  restrained 
and  successful  early  work  of  Bernini.  To  the  left  by  the  entrance 
is  the  stump  of  a  column,  at  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been 
scourged  to  death. 

The  street  known  as  the  Archi  di  Santa  Bibiana  leads  to  th( 
Porta  San  Lorenzo  and  the  basilica  of  that  name,  which  may  be  con 
venientJy  visited  at  this  juncture.   We  may  return  in  that  case) 
tramway  (No.  i  2  in  the  Appx.y  TY\ft  a\Aa.m-tiws\^vj  \.QT\voli  stai 
outside  the  gate,  to  the  left  (p.  40T\. 

The  Porta  San  Lorenzo  (pi.U,^*i,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^'^'^'^ 
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Ancient  Porta  Tiburtinaf  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
stracted  by  the  emperor  Honorius  against  an  arch,  over  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  is  now  shut.  The  new  road  starts  from  an  opening 
in  the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  farther  on  joins  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (p.  402).  It  is  bounded  by  lofty  new  buildings,  and 
does  not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached, 
3/4  M.  from  the  gate.  In  the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  a 
Colwnn  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  basilica  of  *San  Lorenzo  faori  le  Mora  (PI.  I,  36)  oocupies 
-the  spot  where  Constantino  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Cyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  II. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  E. ,  was  entirely 
lemodelled  by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
Have  to  the.  apse,  and  transferred  the  facade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  walls  shows  where  the  new 
part  vras  added.  Under  Nicholas  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  lastly 
under  Pius  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions ,  and  the  older  half  is  now  at  least  partly  freed  from  disfigur- 
ing patchwork.  San  Lorenzo  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the 
seven  pilgrimage-churches  of  Rome  (p.  xxxvi). 

In  1864  the  Facade  was  embellished  with  paintings  resem- 
l>ling  mosaic,  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  founders  and 
;patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  Emp.  Constantino,  Ho- 
norius ni.,  Pius  IX.,  Sixtus  III.,  and  Hadrian  I.  The  vestibule  is 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
saics (St.  Lawrence  and  Honorius  III.);  it  contains  retouched  frescoes 
of  the  13th  cent.,  two  tombs  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  two  rude 
early-Christian  sarcophagi.    The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

The  Interior  consists  of  two  parts.  The  anterior  Latbb  Chdboh,  which 
ehiefly  dates  from  Honokius  III. ,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles ,  separated 
1)y  22  antique  granite  and  cipollino  columns  of  unequal  shape.  On  the 
capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  frog  and  a  lizard,  and  it 
is  therefore  supposed ,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  portico  of  Octavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog)  and  Saurus 
(lizard)  are  said  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  their  names. 
The  wall  above  the  straight  entablature  was  adorned  in  1870  with  frescoes 
by  Fraccassini  (on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  left,  that  of 
St.  Stephen).  The  open  roof  also  was  recently  gaudily  painted.  The  rich 
pavement,  in  opus  Alexandrinum,  dates  from  tlio  12th  cent.  (p.  Ixiii).  Under 
a  mediseval  canopy  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  a  wedding,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card. 
Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  were  placed.  To  the  left  are  old  frescoes 
of  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  tlie  nave  are  the  two  elevated  ambones,  that 
to  the  right  (p.  Ixi)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  spiral  candelabrum  for 
the  Easter  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12lh  cent.).  On  the 
triumphal  arch  are  modern  paintings  (resembling  mosaics)  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  aisle  a  flight  of  13  steps^  on  the 
left,  descends  to  a  chapel  and  the  catacombs. 

Adjoining  ihis  bmlding  of  Honorius  on  tbe  "E.  \a  Wv^  Oiaj^vl  Clwi^^^^ 
erected  hyPsLAOWB,  the  pavement  of  which  lies  abo\it\Ci^Aov9et.  ^\^«;t?v.^*^^ 
eeatraJspacBt  to  which  seven  steps  ascend   on  eacYi  aVOie  oi  V\v<i  ^^^^?^^^^ 
dmiee  Hvm  the  time  of  Honorius,  vrho  converted  tke  n;>.v^  ol  V\v«i  ^^^^^^  Ooxvtc^ 
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street  to  the  right,  leads  to  the  Lateran  (p.  291);  and  the  Via 
Pbinoipb  Euobnio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta  Magglore. 

The  Porta  Xaggiore  (PI.  II,  34)  was  originally  an  archway 
belonging  to  the  Aqua  Claudiaj  above  which  the  Anio  Novus  flowed 
through  a  second  conduit.  The  Aqua  Claudia,  42  M.  in  length,  brought 
water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco  (p.  411),  and  the  Anio 
Noma  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name,  a  distance  of  51  M. 
The  inscriptions  record  the  construction  of  both  aqueducts  by  the 
£mp.  Glaudius,  A.D.  52,  and  also  their  restoration  by  Vespasian 
in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city-wall,  and  Honorius  restoredand  extended 
it ;  while  the  Golonnas  used  it  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  eastle.  Remains  of  the  constructions  of  Honorius  and  a  long  in- 
seilption  of  405  A.D.  may  be  seen  outside  the  gate,  to  the  right. 
The  gate  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XVI. 

Two  roads  diverged  hence  in  antiquity :  to  the  left  the  Via  Prae-' 
nestina,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  Labicana^  now  named  Via  Casilina, 
Between  these,  outside  the  gate,  was  discovered  in  1838  the  remark- 
able Monument  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces,  erected  in  imitation  of  knead- 
ing-bowls  and  grain-measures  laid  in  alternate  rows. 

The  monument,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  republic,  was  erected  by 
the  baker  himself;  and  the  principal  inscription,  thrice  repeated,  is  to  the 
effect  that  —  'This  is  the  monument  of  Marcus  Vergilius  Eurysaces,  baker 
and  public  purveyor  of  bread."  Some  of  the  reliefs  represent  grinding, 
baking,  and  other  processes  in  his  trade,  and  others  refer  to  his  post  of 
purveyor  to  the  state. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
San  Oiovannij  see  p.  299 ;  to  the  Campagna,  see  p.  374. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  min.)  Santa  Groce  in 
Gerasalemme,  passing  under  the  arches  of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct,  and 
skirting  the  town- wall  on  the  inside.  —  From  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(p.  172)  to  this  church  by  the  Via  Gonte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

Santa  Croce  in  Oemsalemme  (PI.  II,  34),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 
grimage-churches, once  named  Basilica  Sessoriana,  because  the 
Sessoriumy  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  law,  formerly  stood  here,  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her  discovery 
of  the  Gross.  As  early  as  433  a  Gouncil  met  here.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1144,  and  was  modernised  under  Benedict  XIV. 
In  1743,  by  Qregorini^  who  added  the  poor  facade. 

INTKBIOB.  The  nave  was  originally  borne  by  12  antique  columns  of 
granite,  of  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basalt 
below  the  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  SS.  Anastasius  and  Ceesarlas. 
In  the  tribune  are  modernised  frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.  The  church  contains  numerous  relics,  including 
the  ^Inscription  on  the  Cross*. 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt,  ^\L^tfe  wv^Csift 

left  is  an  altar  with  a  marble  relief  (Pietk)  *,  at  tike  &\d^  t^x^  «\»Xxv«XV^  ^"^ 

8S.  Teter  and  Paul  of  the  12ih  century.   On  the  right  \iie  chw^<i\  Ckl  ^\..  ^«V«^^ 

i^to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  20th  March  onlvV    ^^  ^^^  NvaX\A»«,  w 

aneJTMja^,  after  Maid,  Peruxzi.  represenUng  ttie¥ouT"BNWv\^^Vi»V»-  ^^J«v 

centre,  Christ.    In  the  arch  over  the  entranci,  on  t\ie  \eU  ^V.  ^^\^^^>  ^*^ 
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Ht.  Svl vaster;  over  the  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
The  body  of  the  altar-statue  of  St.  Helena  belonged  to  an  ancient  statue 
r<:8ciribling  tho  Barberini  Juno  (p.  833),  with  a  cross  for  the  sceptre  in  the 
riftlit  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for  the  Tase  in  the  left.  The  head  is 
alflo  modern. 

The  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belonging  to  the  ehnicliisnow 
1186(1  as  a  barrack.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Santa  Groce  is  an  apse  with 
arched  windows  and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  perhaps  relics 
of  tho  Sensor ium  mentioned  above. 

From  Santa  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  walk  of  5  min.  (p.  299^ 


e.  From  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the  Ponun  HomaTinin* 

The  Via  Cavour  (p.  179)  is  the  most  direct  route  from  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  to  tho  Forum  Eomanum.  "We  follow  the  small  Via  Saata 
Prassede,  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
in  which  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

*Santa  Prassede  {F\.  11,  26),  mentioned  in  491,  erected  by  Pas- 
chalis  1.  in  822,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Praxedis,  the  daughter  of  St 
Pudens  with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Rome  (p.  171).  It  was  restored 
by  Nicholas  V.  about  1450,  again  in  1832,  and  finally  in  1869. 

Interior  (restored  in  bad  taste).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  16  granite  columns  (six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by 
pierfl).  The  Mosaics  (9th  cent.  \  p.  Ixiij  deserve  notice.  On  the  triumphal 
arch  the  ITew  Jerusalem  guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  angers 
on  each  side^  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  sevei 
candlesticks  and  tho  symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  lower  down  the  twenty- 
four  ciders  (interesting  for  the  naive  mode  in  which  the  art  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  spaces  allotted  to  it  \  thus ,  in  order  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  arch,  the  arms  of  the  foremost  elders  in  the  middle  and  upper  rowa 
gradually  increase  in  length) ;  in  the  round  part  of  the  apse,  Christ  sur 
rounded  with  saints  (on  the  right  Paul,  Praxedis,  and  Pope  Paschalis  with 
the  church;  on  the  left  Peter,  Pudentiana,  and  Zeno).  On  either  side 
of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Right  Aisle.  The  3rd  chapel  is  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Zeno  (ladies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  only;  Uie  sacristaii 
opens  the  dour  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  black 
granite  with  ancient  entablature.  Above  are  mosaics  (9th  cent.):  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  the  Madonna,  SS.  Lawrence  and  Stephen,  and  eight  holy 
Women ;  the  tigures  of  the  two  popes,  to  the  right  and  left  below,  are  ad- 
ditions probably  of  the  lUth  century.  On  the  vaulting  in  the  interior  a 
medallion  with  the  head  of  Christ,  supported  by  four  angels.  Above  the  altar 
a  Madonna  between  SS.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  The  niche  to  the  right 
usually  contains  the  column  at  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  scourged 
(at  present  iu  the  confcssio).  Above  the  niche  to  the  left  are  four  female 
'portraits,  the  first,  with  a  square  nimbus,  being  named  Theodora  J^pUefiVa 
(Theodora,  mother  of  Paschalis  I.,  was  buried  in  this  chapel).  The 
4th  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cetti  (d.  1474).  At  the  extremity 
of  the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del  CroHfisso  contains  the  tomb  of  the  French 
cardinal  Ancherus  (d.  1286).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a 
stone  slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  to  have  slept  The  2nd  Cop.  dt 
Sun  Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table  once  used  by  the  saint.  The 
3rd  Cap.  Olgiati  contains  paintings  by  the  CavaUere  d'ArpOw.  —  The  marble 
top  of  a  well  jn  the  nave  indicates  the  spot  where  8t.  Praxedis  buried 
<ie  bones  of  martyrs. 

The  CosFSBBio  (keys  kept  \>y  lYie  a«kCT\&\,o.-Q^  coxiVbiTA  v&.^V«B^«u«(i^\a4 
r  the  bones  of  the  sister  saints  T?T«kxedL\a  wi^  Yw^tol^km.  ^Jf^^'^Ji^i^^ 
tboBe  of  martyrs  on  the  left.    TYie  «^\a.T  \a  difctoT^N^^  NrtJ^  ^ 
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^  tbe  IStli  eentnry.  Above  it  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
mlaien.  —  The  Sacbistt,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  Scourg- 
Sng  by  Wulio  Romano. 

The  foimer  main  entrance  of  Santa  Prassede  is  in  the  Yia.  San 
^Carting  ai  Monti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  a  side-street  diverg- 
ing fiom  the  Yia  Merulana  (jp.  173)  not  far  from  the  church  of  Sant' 
Alfonso  de*  Liguori  (p.  174).  In  this  street,  to  the  rigbt,  a  tablet 
swiks  the  house  (No.  20)  in  which  Domenichino  lived.  The  Yia 
San  Martino  ends  at  the  Yia  dbllo  Statuto  ,  which  begins  at  the 
Pi&zza  Yittorio  Emanuele  (p.  174)  and  is  continued  by  the  Yia 
Qiovanni  Lanza  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Yia  Cavour.  Opposite  the 
end  of  the  Yia  San  Martino,  a  short  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
ohnzch  of  — 

San  Hartino  ai  Monti  (PI.  II,  26),  erected  by  Symmachus  about 
tba  yeai  500,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  to  an  old  church  of 
Pope  Sylvester  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  SergiusU.  and  LeoIY., 
gorgeously  modernised  about  1650.  and  again  restored  quite  recently. 

Ontie  Imtbsiob,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24 
antique  marble  columns.  In  the  S.  aisle  are  six  fine  frescoes  by  Oasp.  Pous- 
fin,  landscapes  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Elijah,  the  patron  of  the  order 
(marred  by  restoration).  In  the  K.  aisle  six  smaller  landscapes,  also  in- 
tereating.  Also  two  pictures  representing  the  interior  of  the  old  churches 
of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The  Pbbsb7tbbiuh  is  eleven  steps  higher ; 
below  is  the  Cetpt.  From  the  latter  we  enter  a  large  vault,  probably  once 
belonging  to  Thermee,  but  at  an  early  period  converted  into  a  church.  The 
Taxdtlng  bears  traces  of  ancient  painting.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  Pope  8ylTester*s  church,  of  the  period  of  Gonstantine. 

Behind  the  S.  side  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti  runs  the  Via  ddle 
8etU  8aUy  which  derives  its  name  from  the  8ette  Sale  (PI.  II,  26), 
seven,  or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers  on  the  top  of  the 
Esquiline,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  reservoirs  for  the 
Therms  of  Titus  (p.  259 ;  accessible  from  the  Pal.  Field-Brancaccio, 
p.  174).  A  little  farther  along  this  street  to  the  W.  is  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli  (see  below). 

The  wide  Yia  Cavoub,  (PI.  II,  27, 26, 23 ;  tramway  No.  1  in  the 
Appx.),  beginning  at  the  railway-station,  crosses  the  Piazza  delV 
EtquUino  (PI.  II,  27;  p.  161),  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Via 
OiovamU  Lanza  (see  above ;  tramway  No.  3),  bends  to  the  W.  and 
leads  direct  to  the  Forum  Romanum  (p.  242).  On  the  left,  above 
tke  street,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  and  on  the  right, 
forther  on,  rises  the  Tor  de'  Conti  (p.  263;  comp.  Plan,  p.  260). 

A  flight  of  steps  beside  San  Francesco  di  Paola  leads  up  from  the 
Via  Cavour  through  an  archway  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  Sau  Pietro 
in  Yincoli  (150  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  The  old  Franciscan  mon- 
astery on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  now  the  Reale  htituto  Tecnico, 
To  the  W.  rises  a  medieeval  tower,  beside  whicl[i  is  a.^wft  ^^\si.-\.\<ife» 
—  The  obnreh  of  — 

^mm  Fhtn  in  VinooU  (PL  II,  23)  is  also  mm©^  BoalUca'Eud^xv- 
maMAerEudaxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  II.,  ^^o  ioxxxv^^^  ^^^  ^\v>xit\v 
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about  the  year  442,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  which 
had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I.  It  was  restored  by  Pela- 
gius  I.  and  Hadrian  I. ;  the  vestibule  is  a  work  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, and  the  whole  is  now  modernised.  Admission  before  11  a.m. 
(Sun.  till  after  12)  and  after  3  p.m.;  when  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the 
adjacent  door  to  the  left,  No.  4  (1/2  &•)• 

Intbsiob.     The  nave  and    aisles  are    separated   by  20  antique  Dori^ 
columns.    To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  the  pillar,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Florentine  painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (d.  1498).  The  frescc^ 
above  it,  representing  the  plague  of  680,  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  —  Th<e 
Left  Aisle  contains,  on  the  pavement  and  wall,  the  monument  (in  the  comer/ 
of  the  learned  Card.  Nicolaus  Cusanus  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle,  d.  1465). 
Above  it  a  relief:  St.  Peter  with  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the  donor  (l^ic. 
Cusanus),  right  an  angel.  On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left  a  mosaic  of  the  7th  cent, 
with  St.  Sebastian  (bearded).  —  In  the  Right  Transept  is  the  monument  of 
Pope  Julius  II.  (p.  Ixvii)  by  Michael  Angela^  with  the  ^Statue  of  Moaes,  re- 
presented as  on  the  point  of  springing  from  his  seat,  in  indignation  at  the 
idolatry  of  the  Jews  (Moses  is  represented  by  medieeval  Christian  artiste 
with  horns  owing  to   an    erroneous  translation  in  the  Vulgate  of  Ex* 
odus  xxxiv.  86).    This  is  one  of  Michael  Angelo^s  most  famous  and  mott 
characteristic  works  ^  he  has  sacrificed  details  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
effect  into  more  dominating  prominence.    The  proportions  of  the  figure  are 
inexact^  the  small  head,  the  powerful  arms,   and  the  gigantic  torso  are 
certainly  out  of  harmony,  while  the  robe  hangs  from  the  celebrated  knee 
in  quite  impossible  folds.  But  all  the  same  the  general  effect  is  most  im- 
posing.   :ffesides  the  Moses,  the  statues  of  Rachel,  and  Leah  (as  symbolsk 
on   the  left  of  meditative,  on  the  right  of  active  life)  alone  were  execntea 
by  the  great  master,   and  even  these  were  not  entirely  his  own  work- 
manship.   These  figures  are  an  allusion  to  the  complaint  of  St.  Gr^ory 
after  he  was  elected  pope  that  his  life  instead  of  being  the  beautiful  Bacbd 
whom  he  sought  was  the  more  fruitful  Leah  (comp.  Dante,  Purg.  xxvii.  108). 
The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder  was  from  Michael  Ange]o''8  design.  The 
figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred  here,  comp.  p.  812),  by  Maso  del  Ba§», 
is  a  failure  \  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl  at  the  side  are  by  Ra/.  da  Montelupc.  — 
To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  St.  Margaret,  an  altar-piece  by  Churdno,  - 
The  Choir  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted  into 
an  episcopal  throne.    A  cabinet  under  the  high-altar,  with  bronse  doors 
(1477  \  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Pollajuoli)y  contains  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  pious  on  August  1st. 

The  adjacent  monastery  of  the  Ganonici  Regolari  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  university.  The 
monastery-court,  by  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo ,  is  embellished  with  a 
fountain  by  AnUmio  da  Sangallo.  (Entrance  by  No.  5,  to  the  right 
of  the  church.) 

From  the  Via  di  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  descends  hence  to 
the  S.W.,  the  new  continuation  of  the  Via  dei  Serpenti  diverges  to 
the  left  to  the  Colosseum  (PI.  II,  23,  22;  p.  255). 

f.  The  Villa  Borghese.  Villa  di  Papa  Oinlio. 

A  visit  to  the  Villa  Borghese  is  attractive  not  only  on  account  of  the 

beautiful  park,  but  also   on  account  of  the  art-gallery  now  preserved  in 

the  caflinOf   which,  though  many  masterpieces  have  been  removed,  stUl 

ranks  as  the  moat  important  private  coWecVivm  m^^xa.^.    kdxcdtaion  to  the 

park  is   free    on  Sun.    and  on   those  ailetivootia  cixv  '<N\i\Oa.  V^^  «»aVu&  \fc 

open;  on  other  days  a  charge  of  50  c.  \a  m«Afc  ^ot  t«ito*^  Mt.  ^^^.^*!^^S^ 

h  two  boraes,  26  c.  for  pedeslrians.    Al  Wi^  euVxwxc^  ^^m  ViA'^w^fcY^- 
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daoft,  bowerer,  cabs  pay  36  c.  and  pedestrians  5  c  even  on  otherwise  free 
days  and  whether  entering  or  leaving.  Cyclists  pay  25  c.  —  The  antiquities 
in  {he  ViUa  dt  Papa  Oiulio  (p.  187)  are  also  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  ViUa  Borghese  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  immediately 
outside  the  walls.  The  principal  (W.)  entrance  is  to  the  right,  just 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  16;  p.  147);  a  small  tramway 
(10  c.)  plies  thence  to  the  Diorama  (see  below).  The  E.  entrance  is 
just  outside  the  Porta  Pinciana  (PI.  I,  20,  23  j  p.  166). 

The  *TillaBorglie8e  (PI.  1, 16,  19,  20,  22),  founded  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  cent  by  Card.  Scipio  BorghesCj  nephew  of  Pius  V., 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Giustiniani  gardens, 
is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Paolo  Borghese.  The  beautiful 
grounds  contain  a  number  of  ornamental  erections,  small  temples, 
artiilcial  ruins,  fountains,  antique  statues,  inscriptions,  etc.,  the 
moie  important  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan.  Near  the  "W.  cn- 
tnnce  are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  VUla  of  Raphael  (destroyed 
in  the  war  of  1849);  farther  up,  to  the  right  of  a  fountain  with  a 
gtatue  of  Aesculapius,  a  large  Gateway  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  a 
green-house  above  a  small  Diorama  (^Vanished  Rome' ;  adm.  25  c). 
To  the  left  is  the  Qiardino  del  Lago,  formerly  the  private  garden 
of  the  prince,  now  a  small  zoological  garden  (25  c).  Farther  on  is 
an  Amphitheatre^  known  as  the  *  Piazza  di  Siena',  where  popular 
fsstlYalB  are  occasionally  held;  etc.  —  In  the  E.  part  of  the  grounds, 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  near  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  an  arch  with 
a  8uaue  of  Apollo.  To  the  left  is  a  dairy.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
-villa  are  the  so-called  Mediaeval  Castle  and  an  imitation  of  the 
Temple  of  Fauatinaf  with  copies  of  ancient  insf^riptions. 

The  Casino  (PI.  I,  22)  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Mareantonio  Borghese  in  1782  (view  of  its  17th  cent,  appearance 
in  the  second  room  on  the  upper  floor),  contains  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  sculptures  in  the  rooms  of  the  groundfloor  (indicated  by 
Boman  numerals  on  the  annexed  plan),  while  those  of  the  upper  floor 
(Arabic  numerals)  now  contain  the  picture  gaUery  removed  from  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  205).  The  decorations  are  partly  by  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, David  Moore,  and  J.  P.  Hackaert.  Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 

The  Borghese  Collection  of  Antiques  was  founded  about  1820 
to  replace  an  earlier  collection  purchased  by  Napoleon  I.  and  sent 
to  the  Louvre.  It  consists  largely  of  objects  discovered  on  the  Bor- 
It'hese  estates.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
collectors  within  the  last  few  years.  Comp.  Helhig^  Antiquities  in 
Borne,  vol.  ii,  pp.  129-160. 

I.  Ybstibulb  ('Atrio').  On  the  narrow  walls :  vn.  (1.)  and  xxv. 
^.),  and  on  the  back- wall,  x.  three  reliefs  from  a  triumphal  arch  of 
UUkodius  that  once  stood  in  the  Corso  near  the  ?^\a.xx^  ^^^».-wa.^ 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription,  inA.I>.5V-^*l\i^  ^^  ^^waXa^sv^ 
people  in  memory  of  the  victories  in  Btitain.  —  Tq  ^^Xe^iX.,  ^^o^- 
Taao  ofPgUas,  a  copy  of  the  Parthenos  ol  Phidlo*  tfi-  -s^"^"^^* 


n,  Salook  f*8  alone*),  wiili  eefllng-paftitinir  by  Mario  Bofd 
On  the  floor,  mosaics,  discoTered  d e ar  Torre  Nu ova,  with  gladlatofi 
and  wDd  l)€a£t  combats.  L^t  Wftll :  iuiAVi.  Dadcing  Fa^un  (l&fgelT*— 
restored),  nEder  it  a  delicately  worked  Bacchic  reliefs  Long  wall  =^ 
XT.  Malea^r;  xxxee.  Aug^astus  ?  yt^.  Statue  of  a  woman  ^  below  ^ 
HoMan  tocnbBtope-  Ei^ht  trail :  ii.  Anl^ninTis  Pins  (coloa&al  bost^  » 
Hi.  ColoBsal  Dionysi^s:  below,  dab  with  Bacchic  relief |  belonging  to 
tho  aamo  wofk  as  the  fragments  vtider  xxxvr  at)d  over  the  door  in 
the  back  wait.  The  body  of  the  hor^e  is  the  only  antiqne  portion  i 
the  alto-relief  of  a  horseman  above  the  latter. 

m.  Boom  (flr§t  to  tlie  right  |.  In  the  centre,  *(^f|£izi7,^aullri 
BftTgl^esR^  sjgipi^of  yapoleon L,  lUg  Venns  (lSOo\  Entrance-wall:  i^nt 
Tomb-teli'?f,  executed  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  tinder  thelnfluenc( 
of  Greek  modeli.    In  the  corner:  i*in.  Statuette  of  a  Roman  stri^el 


boy ;   Liv.  Compiinion  -  pie*'*  to  the  last.     On  the  opposite  wills! 

i^irf"»     Ajax  the  Younger  teariM!^  OasBaniJra  fjrom  the  Palladli 

By  the  exit :  i^vrn.  Venu^,  copy  of  an  original  of  the  5th  cent*  B* 

—  Paintings  :  i3o«*o  Doa'^  Apollo;  Cara^mggio,  Dairid  with  the  heaJ] 

I     of  Goliith. 

IV.  EooM.  In  the  centre,  I>aiirl  -ff^tl^  the  gtinp^^  a  youthftiJ  work 
hy^^ff^^i-  Entrane^-wall :  LiLs^rni.  HermaofPant  islm».  Front  Qf 
ft  sarcophagus,  with  the  laboni?;  of  Hercules  (bai^k  of  tbeE^T(^ophftgQC 
opposite,  No.  Yc).  Upon  it^  i^^^tit.  Lid  of  another  Earcophapus,  with 
relief  of  Penthesilea  and  her  Amazons  coming  to  aid  fhe  Trojans 
after  the  death  of  Itectof .  R^ar-walh  l^islv.  So-called  Sapphot 
Upon  No,  luc:  Sarcoph^gus-Teli^f,  with  the  history  of  Leto  ;  to 
le^j  the  goddess  in  her  wandeiiugs,  w\iV\\v^  Vital  i^^*^  ^i^D^los; 
th^  centre  j^ens  with  the  infants  K^^iU^  i^Tvi  Ki\'6^\a^\n  ^\^fi^ 
iblf  of  the  gods,   —  On  tjie  i^ai-waSX^  "L.  ?adw3(m\-ic«i,^<£&m. 
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V.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Apollo  and  Dgpfeig^a  mnch  admired.  ^ 
work  of  Bernini^  executed  in  his  Ibth  year  (1 6 IBJT  Right  wall: 
cxnr.  Apollo  with  a  griffin  and  tripod,  an  archaistic  work  j  cxte. 
Three-sided  base,  with  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Bacchus.  Wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  :  cxv.  Statuette  of  a  hoy  playing  with  a  bird  ;  cxni. 
Statuette  of  a  fettered  boy.  Exit  Wall :  cvn.  Fisherman  and  herds- 
men, a  genre  group,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

VI.  Room  ('Galleria')  with  modern  porphyry  busts  of  emperors. 
In  the  centre,  a  porphyry  bath  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian.  In  the  doorway  to  the  Salone  is  a  beautiful 
antique  yessel  of  ophite,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Rome. 
The  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  deserves  notice.  The  statues 
In  the  recesses  are  for  the  most  part  mediocre  and  freely  restored. 
The  herma  of  Bacchus,  a  bronze  head  with  a  beautiful  alabaster  ped- 
estal, at  the  exit,  is  modern. 

Vn.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  olxxxi.  Archaic  female 
bust,  perhaps  a  portrait.  By  the  window  to  the  right,  CLXxvn. 
Torso  of  Venus  with  Cupid.  To  the  left,  clxxvi.  Modern  copy  of  the 
■•Thorn  Extractor'.    Exit- wall :  clxxii.  Sleeping  hern^ftphrn^litft.      ^'^ 

Vin.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Bernini ^  ^neaa  and  Xnchisea^  the 
first  large  work  of  the  artist,  then  in  his  15th  year  (1613).  By  the 
entrance,  cic.  ^Esculapius  and  Telesphorus,  gods  of  healing.  Right 
■wall:  cnio.  Leda  and  the  swan.  Opposite  the  entrance,. CLXxxvni. 
Late-Roman  tombstone.  Exit- wall:  clxxxiv.  Algardi,  Putti  in 
relief;  CLxxxm.  Athena. 

IX.  Room.  In  the  centre,  cc.  Satyr  on  a  Dolphin  (fountain- 
figure),  the  model  of  the  Jonah  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  formerly 
ascribed  to  Raphael  (p.  149).  Entrance-wall :  cci.  Youthful  Maenad ; 
ocm.  Paris.  Exit-wall :  ccxv.  Venus  j  ccxvi.  Archaic  female  figure, 
an  early  Peloponnesian  original  work. 

X.  Room.  In  the  centre,  *ccxxv.  Dancing  Satyr^  wrongly  restored    ^>^ 
(he  originally  played  on  a  double  fiute).    Opposite  the  entrance, 
ccxxzvn.  Seated  figure  of  a  philosopher,  resembling  the  Menander 

in  the  Vatican  (p.  340).   Exit- wall :  ccxxxn.  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 
The  fine  ceiling-paintings  by  Conca  should  be  noticed. 

An  adjoining  room  and  a  pavilion  on  the  other  side  of  a  small 
garden  contain  sculptures  for  sale. 

"We  now  return  to  the  Galleria  (R.  VI)  and  ascend  the  staircase 
to  the  — 

••Picture  Gallery,  the  rooms  of  which  are  marked  on  our  plan 
■with  Arabic  figures.    The  Borgheso  gallery,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Italian  goyemment,  and  the  most  important  in  Rome  next  to  that    ^_ 
of  the  Vatican,  still  contains  more  fnasfftTpiftces  than  any  of  the    _ 
|iTivate  collefitiona^  in  spite  of  the  recent  removal  ot  ^^r^et^  ^1  SXs. 
treasures.   The  IdTS  Century  is  naturaUy  lesft  l\x\\^  xc^^^^e^^^*^^^ 
tbsB  subsequent  epochs,  as  the  gallery  was  iomi^^i^  ^X.  ^wlVs^^^^^^ 
the  works  of  tbst  period  were  not  yet  geneiaWv  a^^xe<i\%.\.fe^  ^^  ^^^" 
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tains,  however,  some  admirable  works  of  the  end  of  the  century,  such 
as  Lorenzo  di  Oredi's  Madonna  with  the  flower-glass  (JL  Room,  No.  433), 
and  the  Holy  Family  (I,  439)  by  a  not  yet  fully  idendfled  master.  — 
The  Milanese  School  op  Leonardo  daYinci  has  numerous  re- 
presentatives, though  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  examples  may^ 
he  doubted.  The  best  are  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  a  small  worlc^ 
by  Marco  da  Oggiono  (I,  435),  and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  b^ 
Solar io  (I,  461).  —  Among  painters  of  the  older  North  Itauait 
School,  Francesco  Francia  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  his  claim 
to  it  is  amply  -vindicated  by  his  St.  Stephen  (Y,  65),  a  smali 
kneeling  figure  in  the  red  robe  of  a  deacon . 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Raphael,  the  EntombmerU  (lY, 
369)  alone  is  authentic.  The  picture  is  not  well  preserved,  and 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  by  RaphaeVs  own  hand.  The  impression 
produced  by  it  is  disappointing,  the  composition  seems  too  studied, 
and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  Ixix).  The  predelle  belonging  to  it  are 
in  the  Yatican  (p.  331).  The  Fomarina  (lY,  356),  the  Madonna 
d'Alha  (I,  424)  and  the  Pope  Julius  II,  (lY,  413)  are  copies.  The 
IX.  Room  contains  several  Frescoes  transferred  hither  from  the  so- 
called  Yilla  of  Raphael  (p.  181),  and  ascribed  to  that  master ;  but  they 
are  unlike  his  workmanship,  both  in  composition  and  executioii. 

The  School  op  Ferrara  of  the  16th  cent,  is  copiously  and 
well  represented  (Room  YII).  A  fine  example  of  MoKzoUno's  rich- 
ness of  colouring  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Til,  218).  Do890 
DossVs  Circe  (YII,  217)  conducts  us  into  a  world  of  fancy,  similar 
to  that  depicted  by  Ariosto  in  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  sev- 
eral excellent  works  by  Oarofalo,  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara. 

The  CoLouRisTs  op  the  16th  Cent,  will  not  fail  to  attxaet  the 
visitor.  To  Sodoma  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  Pieti  (I,  462)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (I,  459),  in  which  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant 
with  beauty.  An  important  work  by  Correggio^  acquired  in  1824, 
represents  Danae  vnth  Cupids  sharpening  their  arrows  (X,  126). 
The  figure  of  Danae  is  rather  graceful  than  strictly  beautiful,  but 
the  Cupids  are  very  charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  masterly.  — 
A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Yenetla.n  School.  Titian's  so-called 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love  (XI,  147)  is  one  of  those  creations 
that  produce  an  indelible  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  picture 
rivets  the  attention  like  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has 
feasted  on  the  charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still 
captivates  the  imagination.  The  Arming  of  Cupid  (XI,  170)  is 
one  of  the  finest  mythological  works  by  the  same  master.  Bonir 
fazio  is  another  master  affording  examples  of  the  richness  of  col- 
ouring of  the  Yenetian  School  (XJ,  186,  being  the  finest). 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Roman  galleries,  the  painters 
of  the  later  revival  of  art,  the  A-DHSBSsncft  oy  ths  Cabbaooi  and 
the  NaturaustSj  figure  ^ery  iiu.mctOTi«\^  Vct^.    BomnnidigieMSt 
l>JMna  (V,  53)  contains  a  nunxbei  ot  Ti^m^\i%  ^^Yd^V^Vui^ 
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and  an  excellent  backf^Oand  of  landscape ;  and  AlhanVs  Seasons 
(y,  36,  40^.44,  49)  are  superb  decoiatiye  pictnies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  of  Michaef^Angelo  da  Caravaggio^  the  chief  of 
the  natoralists  (XI,  110),  are  repulsive.  The  pictures  by  German 
and  Netherlandish  masters  are  unimportant. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a  small  vestibule,  to  the  left  of 
which  is  — 

Room  1  (chiefly  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools).  Right  wall : 
424.  Raphael^  Madonna  di  Gasa  d'Alba,  an  early  copy ;  429.  Bern. 
Lttim,  St.  Agatha,  a  copy ;  *433.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Madonna  with  the 
flower-glass;  434.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Fmct,  Leda  with  the 
Bwan ;  435.  Marco  da  OggionOy  Christ  imparting  a  blessing ;  *439. 
Style  of  Lor.  di  Credit  Holy  Family  j  444.  Bronzino^  John  the  Bap- 
tiit.  —  Left  wall:  ♦469.  Sodoma,  Holy  Family;  ♦461.  Andrea 
8olario(^),  Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  462.  Sodoma,  PietSi,  darkened 
by  time.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  2.  Small  art  objects  and  curiosities.  Also,  by  the  entrance : 
619.  View  of  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  17th  cent.;  627.  Vanni^ 
Three  Graces;  514.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Study  of  a  female 
head,  in  silver-point.  Mosaics  by  Marcello  ProvenzcUe :  498.  Ma- 
donna, 496.  Portrait  of  Paul  V.  —  We  return  to  Room  1  and  enter  — 

Boom  3  (Florentine  school).  Entrance-waU :  318.  Carlo  Dolci^ 
Madonna;  310.  Fra  Bartolomeo^  Mary  adoring  the  Child;  306. 
Carlo  Dolci,  Christ.  —  Right  wall :  352.  Florentine  School,  Holy 
Family ;  348.  School  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna ;  ^346.  Sasso- 
ferraio,  Copy  of  Titian's  Three  Ages  (original  in  London) ;  343.  Piero 
di  Corimo,  Madonna.  —  Exit-wall :  340.  C.  Dolci,  Mater  Dolorosa; 
Andrea  del  8arto,  334.  Madonnas,  328.  Mary  Magdalen ;  336.  Bu- 
giardinif  Madonna.  —  Between  the  windows :  326.  Luca^  Cranach, 
Yenns  and  Cupid ;  324.  Franciabigio,  Venus. 

Boom  4.  Entrance- wall :  in  the  centre,  ^369.  Raphael,  Entomb- 
ment, painted  in  1507  for  the  Baglioni  chapel  in  San  Francesco  de' 
Gonventuali  in  Perugia  (p.  63),  just  before  the  master  went  to 
Borne,  afterwards  purchased  by  Paul  V.  To  the  right,  ♦376.  Andrea 
Saeehi,  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giustiniani;  377.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
(perhaps  a  youthful  effort  of  Pinturicchio  ?\  Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Je- 
lome  and  Christopher.  To  the  left:  355.  Portrait  of  the  so-called 
Fomarina,  a  good  copy  of  Raphaets  original  (p.  157),  perhaps  by 
Sassoferrato.  —  Adjoining  wall :  Copies  after  Raphael^  420.  John  the 
Baptist,  413.  Julius  II. ;  411.  VanDyck{i),  RetJt;  ♦408.  Pontormo, 
A  cardinal.  —  By  the  first  window :  to  the  right,  Perugino,  401.  Ma- 
donna, 402.  Mary  Magdalen;  to  the  left,  *399.  Timoteo  Viti,  Portrait 
of  a  boy.  —  By  the  second  window:  to  the  right,  ^396.  Antonello 
da  Meninaj  Portrait;  397.  Portrait  of  Perugino,  attiv^iut^^  \si  B.a- 
phaeL  —  Next  wall;  390.  Ortolano,  Piet^-,  ^%%  Sas8oteTTa\o , ^^- 
doans;  386.  Perupino,  St.  Sebastian.  —  We  ivcm  t^Xwt^  X*^  "^^ 
TOBttbnle  smd  enter  the  — 
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Gallsbia  (  R.  b\  In  the  centre  is  an  aatiqiie  marble  group  of  ar^ 
Amazon  riding  down  r«-o  warrior?.  Entranre-wall:  68.  Baroceio  ^ 
Flight  of  -€nea5  fr?m  Troy.  —  By  the  first  window:  *65.  Franc:^ 
Fr-zncia.  St.  Stephen,  a  youthful  work;  by  the  tMrd  window:  61^ 
l>Oa.  S.:h?ol  o:  Fr.  Franeia.  Madonnas;  by  the  list  window:  6*^ 
Si'hx'l  of  Fr.  Fran-'a,  St.  Frinois.  —  Back-wall :  35,  40,  44,  4^^^ 
Fr-inc.  Albcni,  The  fo'ir  Seisons.  landscapes  with  mythological  a.o- 
cessories:  4'2.  Guercin\  Retom  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  —  Exit  wall; 
Domtnichinc,  •o3.  Diani  and  her  nymphs  practising  With  their  bow*; 
65.  Cumaean  Sibyl. 

Room  6.  Chiefly  portraits:  ^7.  .Voroni,  94.  Bronsino,  74.  Ptm- 
tormo.  Also,  on  the  entrance- wall.  W.  Baid,  Femsxi,  Venus.  Op- 
posite. ^.^.  Elisabttli  Sirani.  Lncretia.  —  We  traverse  a  small 
anteroom  opposite  the  entrance  and  enter  — 

Room  T  (S.hool  of  Ferrara^.  Left  waU:  *^il.  Dosao  Boui^ 
Circe  the  sc-rceress,  with  line  sylvan  landscape,  one  of  the  artistes 
masterpieces:  *!}IS.  Mazzolino,  Adoration  of  tiie  Magi.  Nnmeroiu 
paintings  (mostly  small)  by  Gar./a/o :  at  the  entrance,  'JOS.  Entomb- 
ment. "210.  Midonna.  'lOS.  Madonna  and  St  Francis,  '213.  Madomia 
and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul:  right  wail.  *237.  Scoorglng  of  Christ,  2S9. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  040.  Madonna  and  saints. 

Room  S  i  Xetherlandish  School!.  '266.  Van  Dycfc(?),  Grucifliion; 
074.  Rul^  (?).  Yisitation:  '^T'^.  PieterCodde,  MUiury  scene;  273. 
Lun(i«n«,  Surgical  operation; '291.  D.  Tenien.  Genie  scene. 

Room  9.  Three  frescoes  (under  glass)  by  pupils  of  Raphael, 
from  the  so-called  Tilla  of  Raphael  (p.  1(51):  3(^.  Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana.  from  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina  in  Yienna, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Raphael;  '294.  Nuptials  of  Yertamnns  and 
Pomona,  of  inferior  value:  ^300.  The  so-called  'Bersaglio  degUDcd' 
(shooting  contest  of  the  gods),  from  Michael  Angdo^M  drawing  in  red 
chalk,  now  at  Windsor. 

This  composiKion  wa»  borrowed  firom  Laeiaa  OfigriBW,  C.  96),  wko 
liken  §  the  wordj  of  philosophers  to  arrows  launched  by  variooa  aichfli* 
a:  the  mark  (the  heart  of  man^.  -Some  stretch  their  boir  too  tightly,  and 
their  bol*  doe«  not  remain  in  the  mark,  bat  only  s^ita  and  wonndt  it; 
others  have  no  strength  and  £:raze  but  the  snrtaee^  bat  the  tme  ajrbbcr 
chooser  an  arrow,  not  too  sharp  and  not  too  bloat,  looks  atrmi^t  at  tke 
mark,  and  hi;d  it  so  that  the  arrow  remains  Cast\ 

We  now  return  to  the  anteroom  between  Roonts  6  and  7  ani 
turn  to  the  ri^ht  to  — 

Room  10.  Entrance- wall :  137.  School  of  Paolo  Vercmete,  John 

the  baptist  preaching;  133.  Seb.  dd  Pisnibo,  Scourging  of  Chrift 

(same  compositicn  as  in   the  fresco  la  San  Pietro  in  Montoxi*, 

p.  36'2).  —  Left  wall:  101.  School  of  Pcolo  VeroneHj  St,  Antony 

preaching  to  the  fishes;  106.  Pa;m':Vftvft/9(':),  Lucretia:  166.  Boni- 

/as/c,  Christ  and  his  discvp\es;  157.  Venetian 5eftoo(,  Madonna  with 

tlie  donor  and  saints ;  115.  Bern.  Licknlo  da  Pc^d«MWM^^vB&Vl  ^os- 

rrjif;  119.  Parh  Bordcne.  Sat^t  aiv^V^^Mft.— ^l^«2ha%inXw«^w, 

iZfr".  {riov.  Bellini  (-?),  Madonnm;  \>^  tii«  setwA^^iaAssrw".  ^V^Qnaft 
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Oagnaceij  Sibyl.  —  Exit-wall :  *126.  Ocff«srp<o,  Danae,  one  of  the 
tMsCs  finest  easel-pictures;  127.  L.  BoMano,  The  Trinity. 

Boox  11  (Venetian  School).  In  the  centre  is  a  good  *Gopy  of  the 
Famofle  Hercules  (after  Lysippus).  Left  wall:  143.  Venetian  School, 
Poxtrait  —  ••147.  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  ^  prnfanft'  nr  T^thAr  *Art-  'Y 
less  and  Sated  LoYe\  one  of  Titian's  first  great  works,  painted  about 
1508,  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  representing  a  favourite 
allegory  of  16th  cent,  painters ;  to  the  right  is  the  charming  figure 
of  Artless  Loyo,  to  the  left  Sated  Love  (this  figure  injured  by 
restoration);  see  also  p.  184.  —  Between  the  windows:  110.  Cara- 
vaggiOf  Holy  Family  with  the  serpent.  —  Right  wall :  163.  Palma 
Veediio  (?),  Madonna  with  saints  and  donors ;  *170.  Titiany  Arm- 
ing of  Cupid  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  painted  about  1560.  — 
Entrance-wall:  ♦ISS.  Lor,  Lotto,  Portrait;  'ISe.  Bonifazio,  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son;  *188.  Titian,  St.  Dominic;  192.  Rihera,  Libera- 
tion of  St.  Peter;  193.  Lor,  Lotto,  Madonna. 

About  V2  M.  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  the  Vicolo  deW  Arco 
Osewo  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  Ponte  Molle 
(p.  367;  tramway  No.  13  in  the  Appx.),  beside  the  Casino  of  Ju- 
Uim  JU,,  built  about  1650  from  designs  attributed  to  Jac.  Sanso- 
Tino  and  Bald.  Feruzzi ,  but  now  much  dilapidated  and  not  open  to 
'fisltors.  About  3  min.  farther  on  the  Vicolo  leads  to  a  small  piazza,  in 
which  Is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Villa  di  Papa  Giulio,  built  by  Vignola,  with  the  assistance  of 
VaaaH  and  Michael  Angelo,  fitted  up  in  188iB  as  a  museum  for  non- 
Boman  antiquities.  Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 

Gbodhd  Floob.  Room  to  the  Right.  The  ceiling  is  tastefully  decorated 
ia  stucco  (Christian  virtues)  and  with  paintings  (Story  of  the  nymph  Gal- 
listo)  by  Taddoo  Zueearo.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus  from  Gervetri; 
and  in  the  glass-cases  are  vases  from  Gorchiano  (near  Falerii).  On  the 
walls  are  copies  of  paintings  in  Etruscan  tombs  and  of  a  sarcophagus  at 
IFlorence.  —  Room  to  tJie  Left,  with  tasteful  ceiling.  Terracotta  wall -cover- 
ings from  the  Etruscan  temples  of  ancient  Falerii  (p.  89),  freely  restored. 
In  the  centre  ia  a  very  ancient  coffin,  hollowed  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  with 
the  skeleton  and  the  coarse  early  Italic  earthenware  which  it  contained 
(found  in  1889  near  Gabii).  Restoration  of  a  bisellium,  or  double  chair, 
wiUi  bone  ornaments  (eyes  of  glass-paste  in  some  of  the  heads  preserved). 
By  the  door  is  a  plan  of  the  excavations  at  Falerii.  —  We  now  enter  the 
JSimieireutar  Ptuaage  surrounding  the  court,  with  elegant  grotesque  decora- 
ttons.    Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  staircase  to  the  — 

F1B8S  Floos.  /.  Room.  Earliest  period  of  Falerii  (before  the  Gth 
cent.  B.C.),  in  which  importations  from  Greece  and  the  East  are  still  scanty. 
The  eofflns  of  hollowed  tree-trunks,  at  the  foot  of  the  entrance  wall,  should 
be  obaerved.  In  the  central  glass-case  are  a  bronze  cinerary  urn  in  the 
form  of  a  house,  two  bronze  tripods  with  cauldrons,  bronze  buckles,  etc. 
The  earthenware,  bronze  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  so  far  as  possible 
anrnaged  as  they  were  found  in  the  tombs.  In  Case  VI  and  the  following 
ouai  we  a  few  isolated  vases  of  Greek  origin. 

//.  Ball,    Period  of  the  Greek  importations,  abo\i\.tilR>-^^^.^.    "S^^^ 
wUb  bJ»ck  and  with  red  Qgures,  arranged  in  chTOiio\og\c^\  ot^er .,  '^^^vkcKtl^ 
wia  Ombb  XT,   to  the  left  (black-flgured  va«^c8^.    TYie  tv^^t^^V.  wv.%^%  *^^^^ 
■Mf  repiwmaiiiig  the  severe  and  then  tYie  free  at^Ae  ol  Tt^-«i«ax^  ^^'^ 
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corations.  In  XVITI  and  the  following  eases  are  poor  Italic  imitations 
placed  beside  imported  Greek  examples.  The  eentral  glasa-ease  contains 
the  finest  specimens :  *  Vote  la  the  form  of  a  fitadtle-ftoae,  with  a  Hon,  a  Cnpid, 
and  a  Kike,  made,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Syriskos ;  large 
cratera  with  dancing  girls;  Destmetion  of  Troy;  'Hercules  admitted  to 
Olympos.  Also,  fine  bronse  vessels.  In  Case  XXQ  is  a  skull  with  falae 
teeth,  set  in  g  Id.  —  The  interesting  frieze  in  this  room  exhibits  views  of 
Borne  in  the  l6th  century. 

///.  Room.  Imitations  of  Greek  art,  from  the  4th  cent  down  to  the 
destruction  of  Falerii  by  the  Romans,  in  241  B.C.  The  finest  specimens 
are  in  the  central  glass-case :  in  front  are  two  vases  of  similar  ahape,  that 
to  the  right  inscribed  in  Latin  '^Otmwnede^  Diespttter^  Cwpito^  Mmerva'*;  to  the 
right  are  two  drinking-bowls  with  the  Faliscan  inscription  ^Foied  vino 
pipafo^  era  eartfo  (perhaps  =  *hodie  vinum  bibo,  eras  carebo*).  Cases 
A  and  B  contain  large  vases  with  silver  glase. 

/.  Cabinet,  From  (he  Tomb  of  a  Ptie*U$s  found  near  Todi  (p.  65) :  *€k>1d 
ornaments,  gems,  remains  of  the  golden  ornamentation  of  a  dress,  trans- 
ferred to  modem  cloth ;  fine  bronze  ewer  with  a  figure  of  Hercules  as 
handle.  —  //.  Cabinet.  Terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  at  Falerii,  some 
with  admirably  preserved  painting  and  of  striking  beauty:  *  Statue  of  Apollo ; 
antefixse  with  Mediisse  \  to  the  right,  small  terracotta  figures  of  Greek  work- 
manship, etc.  —  We  now  return  and  from  Room  II  enter  the  — 

Semieireular  Corridor  of  this  floor,  which  contains  terracottas,  bronze 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  found  in  tombs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii.  In  the  right  wing  are  specimens  dating  from  the  earlier 
Faliscan  period  ^  in  the  left  wing,  those  of  the  later  period,  when  imports 
from  Greece  began  to  appear.  Case  LXII.  Bronze  vessels  in  admirable  pre- 
servation. LXVI.  Corinthian  vessels.  LXXYI.  Vase  of  the  best  8t)le, 
Apullo  Citharoedus  and  the  Muses.  —  We  now  return  and  descend  to  the  — 

CouBT.  The  pleasing  and  somewhat  baroque  Fountain ^  with  a  small 
sunken  basin  in  the  E.  colonnade,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Yignola 
and  Ammanati  from  a  design  by  Vasari.  In  a  side-court  to  the  right  is  a 
full-size  Model  of  an  Etruscan  Temple^  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
in  1882  at  Alatri,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hemlci. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  villa  a  road  leads 
under  the  Arco  Oscuro,  a  long  vaulted  archway.  A  little  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  archway,  lies  the  frequented  OsUria  ddC  Arco 
Oscuro,  The  road  goes  on  to  the  Monti  Paiioli  (p.  367)  and  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  368). 


//.  Borne  on  the  Tiber  (Left  Bank). 
That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  Quirinal 
and  Capitol  as  far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (Campus  Martins) ^  but  was  gradually  covered  with  buildings 
as  Rome  extended  her  sway,   and  as  far  back  as  the  Republic,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  became  the  site  of  many 
palatial  edifices.  This  new  town  of  ancient  Rome  was  almost  the 
only  Inhabited  district  during  the  middle  ages  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  It  is  still  the  most  densely  peopled  quarter.  The  present 
government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  this  quarter  by 
tie  construction  of  new  and  broad  streets ;  but  apart  ftom  these  it 
stiJI  retains  the  characteristics  oi  tYie  me^V^'^iX.  vcA  '^T^.isaance 
city  in  its  network  of  narrow  and.  diit^  ^ttftftXa  wiftL\wvfc%^  «iCi2L^^iQL^ 
by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  lower  ©\a8«ife%,  m^wiiVAsaai^iasMiXi^^^ 
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inteTetting  ehnroheB  and  palaces.  The  Via  del  Cor  so,  the  principal 
thoioughfare,  is  characterized  by  its  imposing  Baroque  facades 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

a.  The  Via  del  Corso  and  Adjacent  Side  Streets. 

The  •Via  del  Gobso,  usually  called  simply  *Il  Corio\  is  the 
central  street  oi  the  three  running  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  del 
Fopolo  (p.  147).  It  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Lata  beginning 
at  the  Capitol  and  continued  outside  the  ancient  city  as  the  Yia 
Flaminia  (comp.  p.  368).  Its  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to 
the  Piazza  Yenezia  is  1650  yds.,  or  nearly  a  mile. 

The  N.  part  of  the  street  is  little  frequented.  No.  518,  to  the 
light,  between  the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal.  Rondanini 
fPl.  1, 17),  the  court  of  which  contains  an  unfinished  Pietiby  Michael 
AngelOy  probably  for  his  own  tomb.  No.  18,  on  the  left  side,  was 
once  inhabited  by  Qoethe;  inscription  :  *In  questa  casa  immagind  e 
scrisse  cose  immortali  Yolfango  Goethe.  II  Comune  di  Roma  a 
memoria  del  grande  ospite  pose  1872'. 

On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  church  of  San  Oiacomo  in  Augusta, 
or  degli  Inewahilij  with  a  facade  by  C.  Maderna.  It  belongs  to  the  ad- 
joining surgical  hospital,  which  extends  to  the  Yia  di  Ripetta.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  small  Augustine  church  of  Oesii  e  Maria, 
with  a  facade  by  Girol.  Rainaldi. 

In  the  Via  de*  Pontefid^  the  third  turning  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
(ITo.  57;  on  the  left)  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (PJ.  1, 17, 18),  erected 
by  that  emperor  in  28  B.C.  as  a  burial  place  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  in  whiv.h  many  of  his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  interred.  Visitors 
enter  bv  the  glass  door  in  the  court  and  find  the  custidian  on  the  first 
floor  Qlttr.^  visit  not  very  interesting).  —  On  a  square  travertine  base- 
ment, now  wholly  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  rose  a  huge  circular 
edifice  in  two  stories,  which  contained  the  mortuary  chambers,  above 
which  arose  a  terraced  mound  of  earth,  embellished  with  cypref^ses  and 
furmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  environed  with  a 
park.  Augustus  was  interred  in  the  large  central  chamber,  from  which  ra- 
diated fourteen  smaller  chambers,  most  of  which  arc  preserved,  though  in 
a  ruinous  condition.  The  exterior  is  best  viewed  from  the  court-yard  of 
fbe  Piilazso  Yaldambrini,  102  Via  di  Ripetta.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  Mau- 
soleum was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Golonnas^  in  the  17th  cent. 
the  central  dome  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  building 
was  afterwards  used  as  an  open-air  arena.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  interior 
was  occupied  by  a  circus.  —  The  obelisks  mentioned  at  pp.  168  and  171 
were  erected- beside  the  entrance  to  the  Mausoleum  in  the  1st  century. 

On  the  right,  in  an  expansion  of  the  Corso,  is  San  Carlo  al  Corso 
(PL  I,  18),  the  national  church  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of 
the  fashionable  world.    It  was  begun  in  1612  by  Onorio  Lunghi  and 
continued  by  Mariino  Lunghi  the  Younger  and  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
the  tasteless  facade  was  added  in  1690  by  Cardinal  Omodei,    Ceiling 
paintings  in  the  interior  by  Oiacinto  Brandt   On^t  \\i^  \i\^-^\a2t 
ii  one  of  the  finest  worka  of  Carlo  Maraita:  t\ifeN\T^^xfc<i«m\s^<5vv^- 
iag  Ssn  Carlo  Bonomeo  to  Christ.     (The  \ieMl  ol  ^mi  C)W\q  V^  ^'^- 
nmited  under  tbia  altar,) 
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Beyond  the  Via  CcmicUi.  Iniiziz  to  tke  Piuza  di  Spagaa  (p.  161), 
ini  the  Fid  FoMloMUa  di  AnvieM  (p.  205j.  proton^ug  the  Yb 

C:>:id:cti  tcvirds  the  W..  begins  the  frcqnemtad  put  of  the  Cono^ 
wtsb.  iiiimer:-ii«  ships,  ani  eziliTeaed.  espeeuUy  towards  erening, 
I J  cr:vdi  of  earrii^es  and  foot-pa&sea<exa. 

Oa  the  rizh:.  >':.  -iiS  A.  :«  the  spa«:i?as  Foioss}  Aupola,  bailt 
by  .VmsiAUti  in  15S6.  with  %  fia«  marble  st^rease. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  cf  the  Tii  Fiattiiia  (Nql  151).  U  the 
PaLizza  Bernini,  the  vestibole  of  which  eontuns  a  large  flgwe 
representing  'Trich  brought  to  light  by  time^  by  Bemini,  an  ex- 
isrerated  example  of  the  allegorical  style  of  the  time,  !>&(  admirablj 
exc:ii:ed. 

In  a  long  piazza  on  the  risht  rises  8na  "LanmMO  ht  Luiia 
rPl.  I.  15j,  fonn>ie<i  in  the  4th  cent,  by  a  picas  matron  named 
Lncini,  but  frequently  altered,  for  the  last  time  in  1606.  In  the 
Interior,  by  the  '2nd  pillir  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Xie.  Poossin 
(d.  1665\  ere<:ted  by  Chateaubriand;  above  the  high-altar  a  Cmci- 
i^xior.  by  Gaido  RenL  This  church  was  the  serene  of  Pompnia*s  mar- 
riigc  (in  Browning's  "The  Ring  and  Ae  Book"). 

On  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  in  Lncina  and  the 
Cors:,  is  she  Pal.  Func  i  PI.  I.  1>^'.  on  the  site  of  the  Ara  FiaeU. 
set  up  by  Angnstus  in  B.C.  9  i  remains,  see  p.  165).  In  ftont  of 
this  palace  an  ancient  arch  rem: Ted  in  1662)  once  spanned  the 
Corso  (relief*,  see  p.  i6o). 

The  Via  delle  Convertite  on  the  left  Leads  to  the  Piaxza  di  Sa5 
SiLVESTRo  'PI.  I.  iS\  whi-rh  is  embellished  with  a  monnmeBt 
to  the  poet  Pietro  Metattasio  (b.  at  Rome  1696.  d.  at  Yienna  17S3), 
by  Gillori  (iS86).  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  piazza  rises  the 
Tenerable  chnrch  of  San  Sil'Mitr:  m  Ccipife,  emrted  in  hononr  of 
a  piece  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  still  preserved  here,  by 
Paul  1. 1  757-6  k  1  on  the  site  of  his  own  house.  The  entnnee-coert 
is  an-rient.  but  the  irhnrrh  his  been  frequently  rebnilt.  The  chnreh 
now  belongs  to  English  Roman  Catholics.  Part  of  the  monastery 
formerly  connecte«i  with  the  •rhurch  has  been  converted  into  ths 
handsome  Poet  and  Telegrmph  Of&ee ,  which  has  entrances  llreii 
the  piazza  and  the  Via  lella  Vite  <  p.  131).  Another  part  of  the 
old  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Office  of  Public  Wbrfcs.  — 
<>pposite  San  Silvestr?  is  the  English  Chttrek  cfAe  TrkUty  (p.  137> 
ere>;ted  in  iS74.  with  a  handsome  fa^-ade  in  the-earlT-ReBaiBsance 
style.  —  At  No.  11.  Via  di  Mercede,  which  leads  to  the  £.  firam  the 
Piazza  di  San  Silvestro.  is  a  tablet  recording  that  Sir  WtdUr  Seoti 
live'!  here  when  at  Rome  in  iSi?*!!. 

£i.z>:r2i<:  Tkaxwat  triMn  Cie  Pia^^a  di  San  SUvestro  to  the  Rmilmtf 
Stft;jc.%  and  licsce  to  tLe  FkLrri:  '•':?«*-«.  5e<!  Xo.  1  ia  the  Appendix. 

Further  en  in  the  Via  del  Corso.  xo  xV  xvq^V  SaiS^  PeJL,  Feroipi 
(.V<?.  374),  now  rof^orii'MPl.l,  VS\  etetite^iV?  QiMft»\aKwg^wk 
re^C'.-re.i  by  Aleis an dro  Spe-: clii.  X \o*z\a  q^ XV«ft  %iiA VmNa  ^hime?> 
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with  pleasing  mythological  frescoes  by  Fi.  Albani.  A  tablet  placed 
on  this  house  in  1892  records  that  Shelley  lived  here  in  1819. 

On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  delle  ConYertite,  is  the 
large  new  Palazzo  Maiignolij  on  the  groundfloor  of  which  is  the 
Caffd  Nazionale,  better  known  as  the  Gaffe  Aragno.  On  the  same 
side  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  Fraidli  Bocconi,  built  in 
1886-87,  beside  which  begins  the  Via  del  Tritone  (p.  163).  The 
Via  San  Glaudio,  between  these  'palazzi',  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
San  ClaudiOj  in  which  is  the  British  Consulate  (p.  131). 

To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  exten- 
sive FalaEzo  Chigi,  begun  in  1562  by  Oiac.  della  Porta,  and  com- 
pleted by  C.  Madema.  The  small  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures 
is  not  open  to  the  public.  Admission  to  the  'Bibliotheca  Chisiana', 
see  p.  138. 

The  handsome  Piazza  Colonna  (PI.  II,  18),  which  here  inter- 
rupts the  Gorso,  is  one  of  the  busiest  squares  in  Rome  (military 
music  on  summer-evenings,  comp.  p.  189).  In  1889,  by  the  pulling 
down  of  the  Palazzo  Piombiuo,  the  piazza  was  extended  on  the  E. 
as  far  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via,  built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the 
Elder  in  1594. 

The  *Coliunn  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  with  reliefs 
from  the  emperor's  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 
tribes  on  the  Danube.  The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besides 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  in  all  95  ft.  (100  ancient  Roman  ft.)  in 
height,  and  has  a  staircase  in  the  interior.  In  1589  Sixtus  V.  caused 
the  column  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul, 
while  he  strengthened  the  pedestal  and  covered  it  with  masonry.  At 
that  period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  after  whom  it  was 
erroneously  named. 

Tho  reliefs,  whicb  form  23  spirals  around  the  column,  are  divided  into 
two  series  by  the  figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  her  shield,  about  half- 
way up,  on  the  E.  side.  The  reliefs  above  refer  to  the  Bellnm  German- 
icum  (172-173)  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quades;  those  below  to  the 
Bellum  Sarmaticum  (174-175)  against  the  Sarmates,  lazyges,  and  Quades. 
The  third  spiral  from  the  foot,  on  the  E.  side,  illustrates  the  preservation 
of  the  Boman  army  by  a  sudden  rain-storm,  an  incident  which  in  the  4th 
cent,  was  explained  as  a  miraculous  response  to  the  prayers  of  some 
Christian  legionaries. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  building  with  a  portico  of 
ancient  Tonic  columns  from  Veil,  erected  here  in  1838  (on  the  ground- 
floor  the  trattorie  *Fagiano*  and  'Oolonna'). 

The  streets  running  to  the  W.,   on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portico,  lead  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  (p.  207).    The  street 
running  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza,  di  PlWlra-k.^V.YL^ 
18),  OS  the  5.  side  of  which  are  eleven  Conivt\i\Mv  ^ioVwsMi?*.,  KV^. 
I^gh,  of  a  *Temp2e  of  Neptune^  built  by  H.adiiaiva.Tv^QWQ.^^^%s»^'**^ia% 
16  in  Ita  length  and,  8  in  its  breadtli.    T^e  eVe^ew  csX.^^X.  Q.Q\^s3fi« 
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"belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  is  preserved  in  the  adjoining  hnildlng,  once  used  as  a  custom- 
house (Dogana  di  Terra),  now  the  Exchange.  The  reliefs  lepre- 
senting  conquered  provinces,  mentioned  on  p.  230,  were  among 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  or  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  it,  — 
The  Yia  de'  Pastini  leads  hence  to  the  ParUheon  (p.  208),  while  the 
Gorso  is  regained  by  the  Via  di  Pietra  to  the  left. 

From  the  Gorso  to  the  Fontana  Trevi  by  the  Via  dalle  Muratte, 
see  p.  153. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Gorso,  also  on  the  left,  where  the 
street  expands,  we  reach  the  *Palaszo  SdarrarColonna  (No.  239 ; 
PI.  II,  18),  the  finest  of  the  whole  street,  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent,  by  Flaminio  Pontio^  with  a  portal  of  later  date. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  famous  picture-gallery  (comp.  p.  356). 

Opposite  is  the  imposing  Cassa  di  Rieparmio^  or  Savings  Bank^ 
by  GipoUa  (1868).  The  first  side-street  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
church  of  8ant*  Ignoudo  (p.  194),  the  next  two  side-streets  to  the 
ColUgio  Romano  (Museo  Kircheriano;  p.  195).  No.  307  in  the  Via 
del  Gorso,  between  the  last  two  side-streets,  is  the  Palazxo  SimonetU. 
Opposite,  a  little  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  of  — 

San  Kareello  (PL  II,  18),  mentioned  as  early  as  499,  re-erected 
by  Jae,  Sansovino  in  1519,  and  entirely  modernised  In  1874.  The 
facade  (1683)  is  by  Carlo  Fontana. 

The  4th  Chapbl  on  the  right  contains  paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga, 
completed  after  his  death  by  Doh.  da  Volterra  and  PelUgrino  da  Modena^ 
and  the  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (d.  1824),  minister  of  Pina  VII.,  by 
Rmaldo  Rinatdi.  The  tomb  of  the  English  Cardinal  Weld  (d.  1837)  and 
that  of  Pierre  Qilles  (d.  1556),  the  traveller,  are  also  in  this  church. 

The  next  side-streets  are  the  Via  Lata,  leading*^  to  the  right  to 
the  Gollegio  Romano  (p.  195),  and  the  Via  Santi  Apostoli,  leading 
to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Santi  ApostoU  (p.  202).  To  the  right  in  the 
Via  Lata  is  a  quaint  little  fountaiu  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  a 
barrel  (*I1  Facchino'),  removed  from  the  Gorso  in  1872. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Gorso,  farther  on,  is  the  small  church  of 
Santa  Karia  in  Yia  Lata  (comp.  p.  189),  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
7th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form  dating  from  the  17th;  tastefid  facade 
by  Pietro  da  CoHona  (1660).  From  the  vestibule  a  Btalrease  ascends 
to  an  oratory  (built  by  Vignola)  in  which  St.  Pkul  and  St.  Luke  are 
said  to  have  taught.  Below  this  chureh  and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  ex- 
tensive ancient  walls,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Saepta  Julia^  an 
eiiifice  begun  by  C»$ar  and  completed  by  Agrippa,  for  taking  the 
voto$  of  the  national  assembly,  but  afterwards  used  for  games  and 
as  a  market-place. 

Adjoining  Sanu  Maria  in  Via  LaU  is  the  beautiful  Polosso  Doria 

(PI  lU  iS\  with  a  17th  cent.  tai;aAe  \owaxAa Ui^ CotsotMe  p.  198. 

Oppi>sit9  rise*  tho  Paloaao  Oie<«vUclM,  ^wtXib^.NiiVQSl'^VBL^'jk 

#V«tiviiliu<?  *tyle.    Adjacent  U  t\ie  Pal.  SolTrVnJll,  Vj  ^lK^^%4^ssla^^^ 

or«»iip/tH|  |„  I7V5-1S00  by  t\xe  Ywuc\i  Kcaiitmi  ^"^  kiVV^At^S. 
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The  last  eorner-hoase  on  the  right  is  the  PdL,  Bonaparte^  fonnerly 
Amicefftl,  ereeted  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi,  where  Madame 
Letitla,  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  1836. 

On  the  S.  the  Gorso  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Yenbzia 
rPl.  n,  17;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  from  which  the  Via  Naxionale 
^p.  166)  mns  to  the  left  and  the  Via  del  Plebiscito^  continued  by  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p^  215),  to  the  right.  The  piazza,  which  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Roman  tramway-system  (comp.  the  Appx.), 
is  named  after  the  Imposing  — 

fPaUuo  diVenesia,  begun  about  1455  by  Pope  Paul  II.  (before 
his  aecession)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
by  masBlveness  (p.  Uv).  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the  Colos- 
■eum.  The  architect  is  uncertain ;  but  Yasari  is  certainly  wrong  in 
aserlbing  the  design  to  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Meo  del  Caprino  and 
Fxtneesco  del  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro  appear  merely  to  have  super- 
intended its  erection.  The  palace  was  presented  in  1560  by  Pius  IV. 
to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with  which  it  came  in  1797  into  the  pos* 
Bession  of  Austria,  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambas- 
g«dor  to  the  Vatican.  The  handsome  two-storied  court  with  arcades, 
by  Oiaeomo  da  Pietrasantay  is  little  more  than  begun. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  is  occupied  by  the  Palazzo 
Torlonia  fPl.  U,  17,  20),  formerly  the  Palazzo  Bolognettiy  built 
about  1650  by  C.  Fontana,  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Don  Giulio 
Torlonia,  Duke  of  Ceri.  Its  N.  corner  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  165). 

The  narrow  lane  beside  the  Palazzo  Venezia ,  continuing  the 
line  of  the  Gorso,  derives  its  name  Bipresa  dei  Bdrberi  from  the  fact 
that  the  'Barbary'  horses  used  in  the  races  of  the  Carnival  were 
stopped  here. 

The  N.  Slope  op  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  which  we  now  stand, 
has  been  undergoing  much  alteration  since  1885 ;  several  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  substructure 
of  the  Victor  EmanueL  Monument  (p.  228).  —  To  the  left,  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  Via  di  Marforlo  (p.  260),  which  leads  hence  to  the 
S.E.*  to  the  Forum  (p.  241),  is  the  Tomb  of  Caius  Poblicius  Bibulm 
(PI.  II,  20),  to  whom  the  ground  was  granted  by  the  Senate  as  a 
borial-place  for  himself  and  his  family  ('honoris  virtutisque  causs^', 
at  the  inscription  records)  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  This  point 
must  therefore  have  lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius,  as  interments 
irithin  their  limits  were  prohibited. 

The  streets  running  to  the  E.  debouch  in  the  Forum  Trajanum 
(p.  263).  —  Turning  to  the  W. ,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  small 
Pk»%a  Sdn  Marco  y  with  its  gardens,  and  to  — 

Baa  lUieo(PL  U,  17),  incorporated  in  the  S.  aV^e^  ol  \Xv«i^t^.^ 
VsaiaziM.   This  eburcb,  said  to  date  from  the  time  oi  CoTvata.v\\^x^ei^^^'^ 
fr-«wrf»rf  in  833  by  Gregory  IV. ,  and  adorned  \iv  i^<ob  \>^  Qlatorrv^ 
Baedkkkb.    Italy  U.    iSth  Edition.  V^ 
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da  PiiiTOianla  with  »  fine  ¥eatibule  and  probably  with  the  colTeTed] 
ceiling  of  the  nive.  The  interior,  leitored  in  the  17th  cent,,  wiii 
modernised  by  Cafd.  Qakini  In  1744. 

ViEsriBULi.  Eoni&D  and  aucknt  ChrlBti&n  lojcriptioiu,  built  Into  ibi 
w«]ls^  St.  Mark  in  relief,  above  the  handiome  inner  prindpal  portal .  Th|k 
iKTB^fiift  is  appriMcbed  bj  a  descent  of  several  Atept.  With  iha  exceutla^ 
of  the  tribune  and  the  beautirul  ceiling,  all  the  oldef  parta  liare  oea 
dlaflgured  b;  refitorations  in  the  Baroque  stjle^  The  TribiLue,  with  iti  b&,iidt>9 
■omfl  paremeni  (opoj  AJiexaDdTinnni)^  Jies  several  steps  hiprher  than  Lhe  reitl 
of  the  chtirch.  Tb^  moiaics  (in  the  centre  ChTifft;  ]ef^  SS*  Mark^  Ag:apieLmjl 
and  Agne»^  right,  SS^  Feliciaons  and  V^k  ttacOrting  Gregory  IV-J  datil 
from  Ihe  moat  degFAded  periud  i.\(  thifl  »rt  hnd  have  bee  a  justly  descrilied  I 
as  *at|er  caT!ci!.ttjres\  In  the  Right  Ai ale:  Ist  Chapel,  Altar-piece  by  Ai/jii«  I 
Oi^&niy  Lhe  Eesurrection^  3rd  tlhap.,  AdoratJun  of  the  Hagi,  Maratta;  ill 
the  end]  adjaiuiug  the  tribunei  Pope  H<iTk,,  an  admirable  old  pietuire,  i^ei^l 
haps  by  Car  to  Cnv^Ui.  In  the  Left  Aislei  Snd  Chap,,  Altar-relief,  Gi^  J 
Barbadigo  distributing  alms^  by  Ant.  tfEttt,  —  The  SAoniSTT  contains  «tt  ^ 
altaf  and  ciiDOpy  by  Mino  ffg  Fiuaie  and  Gi^.  2'«(lfruito. 

On  the  Aame  side  of  the  gqusife  is  the  so-odled  Madama  Lucfedu^  I 
the  mutilated  marble  btiat  of  a  colossal  femiSLle  dtatue  (prieateaa  dE  I 
l&h\  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  A^bbate  Lnigi  (p.  2l6)i  [ 
similar  to  thoao  of  Pasquin  with  the  Marforio  (comp.  p.  1217)* 

The  Via  di  San  Marco  terminates  in  the  Via  Arucoeli,  which  t(^  I 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  AracoeU  (p.  227}  and  the  Capitol,  and  | 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Qtsh  (p.  215). 

h>  Kitfieo  EiTchenano  and  Ettmo graphical  and  Brehistoiic 
Hns^um.   Eoria  and  Coloima  QaUeriea. 

To  the  right  and  left  from  the  S.  end  uf  (he  Via  del  Corao,   5-6  mi 
from    the   Piazza   di   Venevia,   are  s^everal  interesting   CoLLEOTiONa,    Tbl^l 
Mtttio  Kirchefiarto  and  Flhuoffraphictil  and  JYehf$toric  Muxmm  ia  Open  daUf^  I 
the  I}oria  QalUtf  On  Taes,  and  Frid.  only  ^   and   the   Qifffma  C^rry  «*| 
Tuea.j  Thurg.j  aod  Sat.  [comp.  pp.  UO^  141). 

Tha  Yia  delCaravlta,  which  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  Corsobe**! 
side  the  Sa^inga  Bank  (p.  192)  to  the  S>  of  the  Piazza  Colo  una,  leadij 
y\k  the  small  Piazza  SANt*  IG^AZIO  (PL  II,  18)  almost  straight  on  %\ 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  Piazza  Sant'  Ignazio  rises  the  Jeenlt  church  of-^  J 

Bant*  Ignaxio  (PI.  II,  18),  designed  by  the  Pudre  Qrassii  wtthjj 
facade  by  Algardi,    The  building ,  begnn  by  Caid,  Ludovisi  in  tfT 
after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  was  not  completed  till  1675^ 

The  IifTBHiOB  is  decorated  in  The  Baroqae  style.  The  paintings  an  tk|| 
vaiiltingf  dome,  and  apse,  and  tbe  picture  over  the  high-altar  are  by  tbV^ 
Piadre  PttnOi  an  &ble  master  of  perspective^  by  whom  the  chapel  of  San  Luifi 
Gonzaga,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  wa»  alSD  designed.  The  perspective  of  tkd 
paintings  ov  the  ceiling  and  dome  is  correctly  seen  from  the  round  marhl't 
slab  in  tbe  centre  of  the  n.a.ve.  In  the  ti'ausept  are  two  large  marble  reliefs ' 
to  the  right,  ApotheoSipi  of  San  Lulgi  Oonssai^ai   on  the  lelt,  Annunciatloiiii. 

On  th«  roof  of  this  church  is  a  Time  BaH^  repilated  from  the  Obser- 
vatory (p*  i98j,  tb«  fall  of  which  at  uoan  i»  the  sign&l  fbr  the  dinchkree 
of  the  ilme^gan  at  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo^ 

The  space  between  Sanl'  Ignam  and  the  Palazzo  Qraaioli  (p,  215 
to  the  S.f   was  occupied  In  aiitiquU^  >i^'  ^  Uma\i&  T^m-^U  q(  I9U 
and  the  excavfltioua  on  tMa  &Ue  ^a^e  ^tijMi^Vt  tLvssassia^^  ^ 
remains  to  light    Among  theae  n^^  t't\ft  Uowa^  s^\iMiXft'fc,  issft.  wmsJ^ 
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in  the  Oapitoline  Musenm  (p.  236),  and  the  obelisks  now  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon  (p.  207),  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  210),  and 
the  railway-station  (p.  159). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Sant'  Ignazio,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
del  Seminario,  is  the  Palazzo  Borromeo,  which  since  1873  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  Universitas  Oregoriana^  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  This 
inttitution,  which  has  superseded  the  CoUegio  Romano  (see  below), 
oonfeiB  degrees  (laurea)  in  theology,  canon  law,  and  philosophy.  — 
Opposite  is  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  (PI.  II,  18). 

On  the  S.  the  choir  of  Sant'  Ignazio  adjoins  the  — 

Ckillegio  Romano  (PI.  H,  18),  an  extensive  building  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  by 
Bart.  Ammanati,  The  massive  principal  facade  looks  S.  towards  the 
Piasza  del  Gollegio  Romano,  where  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  Liceo 
Eim§o  Quirino  Visconti^  established  in  this  wing.  —  A  side-entrance, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  building,  in  the  Via  del  Gollegio  Romano, 
parallel  to  the  Corso,  admits  to  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(p.  138)  and  (on  the  third  story)  to  the  — 

^Knseo  Kirclieriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Athanasius  Kircher^ 
bom  near  Fulda  in  1601,  a  Jesuit  and  teacher  at  Wiirzburg  in  1618, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Gollegio  Romano,  and 
celebrated  for  his  historical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  researches 
(d.  1680).  Since  1870,  when  the  collections  became  the  property  of 
the  State,  the  Grxco-Roman  and  Christian  antiquities  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  special  section,  while  the  ethnographical  specimens  were 
transferred  to  the  rich  and  much  more  extensive  *Ethnograpliical 
and  Frehifltoric  Collection  (Museo  Etnografico-Preistorico),  opened 
in  1876.  The  director  is  Commendatore  Pigorini,  Adm.,  see  pp.  140, 
141 ;  catalogue,  see  Helbig  and  Reisch,  Gollections  of  Antiquities  at 
Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  415-459. 

We  first  enter  the  old  Mused  Kibchebiano.  —  In  the  Corridor 
fPl.  2)  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor; 
on  the  walls  are  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  kind  used  in  antiquity  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  tombs  and  villas:   No.  40,  Nile  scene;  229. 
Penelope  and  Ulysses  with  the  nurse-,  also  Etruscan  cinerary  urns 
in  terracotta,  some  with  the  painting  preserved.    The  show-cases 
eontain  small  articles  in  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  bone,  and  a  large 
collection  of  antique  Roman  and  Italian  bronze  coins  (aes  grave). 
The  cabinets  by  the  walls  contain  terracotta  figures  (chiefly  votive), 
lamps,  terracotta  vessels,  and  small  objects  in  glass  and  ivory.  In  Case 
in,  to  the  left :  Silver  goblets  found  in  the  mineral  spring  at  Vicarello 
(p.  97),  among  which  are  four  in  the  form  of  milestones  and  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  rovit^  tici\]a.Q.^\^%> 
(Gadiz)  in  Spain  to  Rome;  a  book  consisting  oiT  i^\a.\,^^  Qi\t^$k.Sxw- 
Bcxibed  with  mystical  symbols  (believed  to  "be  a  m^s\-Vca\\>oQV  Qi^«k 
BMsihdim  GnosUcs);  leaden  tablet  inscribed.  n9\1\v  a.  \on^-Ocv^^^ 
ihege  both  on  the  Jbottom-sholf).  —  Opposite,  Sr^Ca^o.  \.o  XV^^^«^^ 
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(No.  YIII):  Large  bronze  tablet  with  a  dedicatory  Inscnpfioii  to 
Minerva  in  the  Faliscan  dialect;  above,  an  iron  ring  with  a  bronze 
label  bearing  the  inscription  'I  have  run  away,  eatch  me,  if  yow 
restore  me  to  my  master  Zonino,  yon  will  receive  a  Bolidns*,  gener* 
ally  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  slave,  but  more  probably 
a  dog-collar.  —  In  the  4th  Gab.  to  the  right  (No.  YII)  are  leadeo 
water-pipes  and  (on  the  lower  shelves)  projectiles  for  sUngs. 

Room  (PI.  1)  at  the 

:;      n      14      ]:.      iti      it^  h^  F 
.4-L-  I      I       1,    -L  J    ]--) 

■    n  11 
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beginning  of  the  corridor. 
In  the  centre  is  the  famous 
^Ficoronian  data  (form- 
erly in  the  poBsession  of 
Ficoroni,  theantiqnarian)} 
found  near  Palestrina  ia 
1744.  It  is  a  toilet-casket 
of  cylindrical  form,  ad- 
dornedwith  admirably  en- 
graved designs  from  the 
story  of  the  Argonauts, 
ranking  among  the  moit 
beautiful  antique  works  of 
the  kind. 

When  the  Argonauts  on 
their  voyage  to  Colchis 
reached  the  land  of  the  Beb* 
rykee,  the  king  AmycoB  pre- 
vented them  from  using  s 
spring  of  water  until  he  bad 
been  vanquished  bjr  Pollux  it 
a  boxing-contest.  The  central 
point  of  the  design  (compare 
the  copy  hanging  to  the  left 
of  the  door)  represents  the 
punishment  of  the  vanquish- 
ed king,  who  is  bound  to  s 
tree  by  the  victor.  To  the 
right  is  Athena,  above  who0 
is  a  Nike  with  a  victor's 
wreath  for  Pollux.  In  front 
are  jASon  and  Hercules.  Thea 
appears  the  ship  Argo;  the 
Oreeks  drinking  at  the  spring} 
and  an  Argonaut  practisi^ 
boxing,  mimicked  by  a  cor- 
pulent Silenos.  ~  The  feet 
and  the  figures  on  the  lid  sre 
of  inferior  workmanship.  On 
the  latter  sure  the  inserij^ioas 
(3rd cent.  B.C.):  «KoviosFUu- 
tios  med  Eonaai  (me  BMac) 
fecid\  and  *Dindia  MaeohOa 
fiL\««\  dodlO  Ccomp.  Introd.). 

>^^  VoL^<b  t«oteANa% 
Tt'deut  Bronze  Chair  (biseWuiiiO *^^^^^^^  '•'^^ ^\\n«.  — ^i^^ 
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first  window :  Bronze  figure  of  a  Boy  In  whose  extended  arms  was 
a  large  basin  (fountain-figure).  —  The  wall-cases  contain  Egyptian 
wooden  and  bronze  statuettes,  Etruscan  idols,  small  bronze  figures 
of  the  Roman  period,  weapons,  candelabra,  etc.  In  Case  I,  upper 
shelf  to  the  right,  is  a  Head  of  Apollo,  after  Praxiteles  (eyes  origin- 
ally inserted).  In  Case  III  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  mirror-case 
with  a  delicately  worked  relief  of  a  contest  of  giants. 

Th6  room  (PI.  3)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contains  early- 
Christian  tombstones  and  sarcophagus-reliefs.  In  the  centre  is  a 
piece  of  wall-plaster  from  the  Psedagogium  on  the  Palatine  (comp, 
p.  271),  with  a  Caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  scratched  upon  it :  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross,  with  a  praying  figure  at 
the  side,  and  the  words  'AXe;a(ji.evoc  oepexe  ^eov  (Alexamenos  wor- 
ships God). 

This  probably  represents  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  imperial  page  at  the 
expense  of  some  Christian  companion.  The  ass's  head  is  supposed  to  he 
a  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  stable*,  but  it  is  certain  (Tadtus, 
Hist.  V.  3,  4)  that  the  worship  of  asses  was  attributed  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Jews  even  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  theory  recognizes  the 
graffito  as  a  monument  of  the  intermingling  of  religions  that  prevailed  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  to  which  Christianity  was  no  exception.  On 
this  theory  the  author  of  the  sketch  mit>ht  have  belonged  to  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  the  Sethians,  who  hailed  from  Egypt  and  identified  Christ  with  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  and  Seih  again  with  the  ass-headed  Egyptian  deity  Set! 
or  Seth.  The  charges  of  ass-worship  brought  by  the  Romans  against  the 
Christians  had  reference  to  the  representations  of  this  sect. 

The  cabinets  contain  mediaeval  and  Oriental  curiosities  forming 
part  of  the  original  Kircher  collection. 

In  the  long  corridor  opening  opposite  this  room  begins  the  Eth- 
nographical Collection  (Museo  Etnografico).  In  the  corridor  (PI.  4) 
are  objects  from  the  Potor  Regions  and  from  North  and  South  America. 
—  The  next  five  rooms  (PI.  5-10)  represent  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
divided  into  three  groups  :  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and  Micronesia.  — 
In  the  next  corridor  (PI.  11),  Boats  and  other  objects,  from  various 
countries.  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (PI.  11a),  Embroidered  mantle 
from  Mexico,  time  of  Fernando  Cortez.  —  Then  a  series  of  rooms 
with  articles  from  Australia  and  Oceana  (PI.  12-14);  South  Africa; 
the  Sudan  and  districts  of  the  upper  Nile  (PI.  15,  16);  Abyssinia 
and  Shoa  (PI.  16-19;  numerous  gifts  from  African  chiefs  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Italy),  and  other  countries  of  East  Africa  (PI.  20- 
24);  Burma  (PI.  25) ;  China  (PI.  26) ;  India  (PI.  27);  Indo-China 
(PI.  28);  Japan  (PI.  29,  30);  SyHa,  Arabia,  Siam  (PI.  31). 

The  Pebhistobic  Collection  (mainly  of  Italian  origin)  begins 
here.  Stone  age  (PI.  32-35);  in  Room  32  a.,  adjoining  32,  are 
models  of  megalithic  monuments  (menhirs  and  dolmens)  from  Terra 
d'Otranto;  model- of  a  Sardinian  Nuragh^  or  conical  tft'^^i  «^^- 
posed  to  hare  been  erected  by  the  aboriginal  in\ia\i\\.vcv\.%  Ql^«t^iNsN». 
S3  a  refuge  in  cage  of  hostile  attack.  —  T\ie  ioV\omTi%  T<iwsi»  ^^'• 
Sd-^38)contMin6bj^et8  of  the  bronze  age. — ^^^a.^oti^^lVJoi^^^^^'^ 
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UL  iria  less:  «as;iece  if  a  waciiir  wtA  'ionIiie-AiimieA  helMet 
fnm  SarLiia   PI.  3^..  —  fan  we   PI.  AJ^-Cl. 

Xlie  Ll^c  r:iim.  ia  ^al^  3ecie:»  iPL  43~i  •niaGLins  tae  '^fciief  ^dasi  of 
ULd  -'.QLlefT;L-}iu  n=.  ^e  *r<^^!zaim  j/ PrumiatiL  fboiLi  ia  a  tomb  ai 
Pil'tscln.-i  a.  ill  in  l??'^.  anaabl?  ijiuee  m.  ^£  pasKflKDn  of  & 
nJer  :?  Pncrn**rd  ac  -sie  aegiiULiai  :l  iie  Tsh.  «at.  B»C 

Jr;2tfC  ir  E:^ui  .>*^snrfv.  -^rid.  Lll  liijotf.  ixunes.  ami  ic&er  fiuuutk 
.laiznoLa  vzau'.'S^i  '•]  i~  ia  ri««^.  ifiii:r3e*l  -wtsl  rjw?  if  nucxse  pi  Id  pozafii: 
i,  3.  i.  .Tjniiiien  r/  vim  JoitL  irauunenceti  wirh.  -ieixcais  franwTated  wotkl 
yi.  1  ?<:!iien  d'iin.a-.  JM.  -•  rawpn'™'^^  '^  >  Siinr  3ami  ntt  fx<fi  JUh^  xa.  dw 
2^7^'iaa  jiy:"*  VTc-n.rti.Tu  iing  laii  .L3i3ion-Xi«  Hzsrary  a'  iJ«ri»i  abcrc 
•aJe  Triair  jc"  -je  ia-rk  Lt  "ie  ia''-iri««r  tegign.  ia  Phgnfram.  Letsers.  is  t£* 
x-fcTHrt  :i'  -je  aixiisr  ]r  JCipnai  [Stj-stis^ir  'Sfmuajai  ben  Ahu':  9L^.  Tw- 
i«ai<r^'i  l-trxiuff"  li  iill  ^iii.  J5.  J!a^  mr*T  Jtimi  vtih  ^ihJ  B^A^t  (7o;aI 

if  ifTT-s  JE  inLtfd  area.  ▼iLii  'wtu!&.  lad  ~3ir4s.  24.  SItW'-^^  bowl. 
Tiie  rarera)r  if  Tr!i:i:a  ta  ■sariiiiied  ■w\th.  r^i  ?»JW5  -rf  !u7E94Bft.  oixem.  Ijzpi*. 
%aii  ?jqea :.  jioad  SiLier-a^  'o  la  iron  ixs.  3LT-:a  raned,  wSiich.  &a«  akeii 
the  jnar^riija  k"  par^  jif  ir;.  —  I'a  "Jw  «atral  soelf  aldU:  'JT.  'Jfe  Two 
ia^g»rj:   ■iLie  jliu*  liTTri:  inry  rslieai  -ij  'je  iajuii  wirft.  wwd;  eK. 

TTjpsa  T-zsu  "*!  V-rr  ir-jniaT?  T'ipo'i  if  ir.'nae  sail  boo.  wi-A  thwe 
Inxaiiia  j^r«d(  ?a  *ae  ^lijp:  '.•■•:k;a^  'aci>  "he  -a'enor.  uidtiiree  aoxaials:  5L 
lar^e  ':T*:a2^  inniz.  :a  *iie  p  rai  f  i  '3laace<i  oine.  —  Lowaa  Sazrr:  T5. 
Fn^aiea'.*  icf  i  lar^  On4>A>'m  c  aaaiaier^i  J  naze.  widL  pn£iiBi'  Ii-*adi 
u  aaa-iles.  f^.^awav   :f  ^r:n»s  oiacej  "aaaf  on  "ia  waLa  rf  t&e  >?3ib. 

Fn.i'.e.  5«;aiL'iizA^li.  lai  Hiirir/    F:.  i4\  uid  ie^venl  others  (PI. 


Tie  KQill  03a33TjjaaT  in  ;h.e  CoIIesio  Bonuiio.  wIiI<:Il  uqaired 
jt  EnrTp«?an  r»^-i:a^-:a.  -n-iTr  Fxdnt  Stedu  (1.  tSTS%  is  tho-wn  in 
the  niomi-j  -r:  -rz^^Lin  ▼t-ii  la  incjiiTrdjn.  Tie  pRsenc  director 

Fr.::!  -he  inii*-L  Plii^li  tsl  Cohegso  KojLkSO  ^Pl.  II.  IS),  the 
Vuz  ii  P^.i  ii  Murvz  y.  ■:dl'.-»ii  frrm  i  :«>I-ja6aI  micble  foct  alike 
■:.-:Tn-*r  :  Ti*  Vii  -ii-t:  Stc.'i- :  i.I  Ca-.i-O  I^adi  to  tlie  W.  in  a  few 
ao-iii-rs  •:;  ^i-^a  Mir'i  ?c^n  M:n:?rTi  ^^p.  *21'}\  —  OpfC«ite  the 
C-zn-rzi-:  F.::r-i-:.  -ri':  :.:  tz^  :hcir  :f  S.utx  XatU  ia  Via  Lata 
p    !.'>:  .  r."jt»3  -h?  fx-c-^i-f  — 

*PaImzza  Doria  PI.  II.  15  «  :zf  :f  the  most  magnificent  pal- 
1:5?  :-  Rrzi*.  Tz*  Y.  iv^xi-i.  :t  VilrmcrL  froncf  tke  Corso,  ice 
p.  l'?l  Fi-!  ::-r:  '-  v_r  i-t-jri:?!}  iurr«:a7-ded  by  ucades.  TheK. 
fi(;aie.  bj  pfei*-;  ii  O;  •■:;«.•,  i<  ::i  tie  P:izza  d«lColIefioBomano; 
iriii  bc:-r  » >';.  Ii    is  :2'=  z.-itrin-'e  tc  tie  — 

•VrALiZiu.  I'-raiA  :l.  the  Ut  l:or  (^idm..  w«pp.  140. 141;fee 

*,y  ZT. ;  -iAiik.iz'.'i  L  tz\   In  winter  tie  nlleries  and  oiker  rooms  ve 

vc*rv  iX-^d.  —  lie  D'lzii  GiUer?  ^seiiiV:.es\\ifi<a\^«T%ABancoUMtiOBB 

«A(?»-ii «  ^/eiVxeace  f«  wcrW*  ct  tii.<  ViiSx^ttsax^.  "  "^        *" 
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lereAtinf  of  the  older  pdn tings  will  be  noted  tlie  Madonnas  o{Nic~ 
Ih  BondintlU^  i  littles -known  master  of  tha  f^loee  of  the  Ifitli  cent, 
ho  i»  one  of  tjiov.  Belli rii^e  ah! est  followers.  Raphael^  tte  prioc^ 
ciiKiueoeTitlsts,  is  represent&d  by  tha  portraits  of  two  YeTtatian 
holars,  Tha  Joanna  of  Aragon  is  a  copy  only.  Titian^ s  Danghtar  of 
erodias,  and  a  portrait  hy  Lor.  Lotto  are  admiTahleVenetiftn  works, 
be  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  by  Sebastian  dd  Fiomho  Is  not  Venetian 
ch*Ta<!tar,  btit  i$  admirable  from  the  fatuity  displayed  by  the  master 
imparting  an  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  to  a  forbidding  subject, 
[lis  work,  howevar,  and  the  coldly  atlstooratic  portrait  of  Qianettino 
>ria  by  A.  Bromino^  hava  bean  removed  from  the  gallery  to  tha 
ivata  apartments  of  tbe  prince  and  are  not  flhown  to  the  public. 


he  oolounng  of  the  portrait  of  Pope  Innof^ent  X>,  by  Ve.lazqueiiy  is 
rikingly  lidi;  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  tltTee  shades  of  red 
e  blended  should  be  particularly  iioticed,  Qarofalct,  though  not  a 
aster  of  the  highest  rank,  has  produced  an  admirable  work  In  his 
ativity  of  Christ.  Tha  landscape-painters  of  the  17th  cent,  are 
so  well  represented.  In  the  landscapes  of  Annibale  Carracci  wa 
jserve  a  conflict  between  historic  and  sr.anic  ImagiuatlonT  and  the 
)tTUsion  of  the  former  at  Ihe  axponse  of  harmony  of  effect.  The 
iotnrefl  by  iSttiwatoT  iioaa  are  not  among  hia  best  worka.^  ^vtlCloAx^ 
Of  rains  landscapai  ire  justly  admixed,  Hi*  ^isviW!  ^  wv?!  ^Xn^^V^^^- 
*|w  with  the  temple  of  Apollo »  may  "be  le^a-t^ft^  *a  t&^^ft\ft-  ^^ 
ml  Undsoape;  the  e^'ect  is  produced  bv  tUa  'bftvat^  qjK:t\a  ^voa*^ 
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M\\  the  skilful  CT&'iauons  of  disunite.  —  The  Netheilaiids  Schools 
of  the  loth  Ani  17ch  cent,  are  s«*«nvHy  represented,  but  some  of 
tV.e  p;^t-:re$.  as  Mt"\'.in.:'i  Pesrent  fr>m  the  Cross  (not  at  present 
in  the  i*ller>' .  iid  Li^r-eni  Si*rilce  of  Abrfth&m.  are  worthy  nysli 
of  their  l;,il:i?.  r.e:j:i^;^:rs. 

Wt  AS »:«;:;'.  :h-  <tvfc-.r  ase  A:.d  rir.s  »:  the  tc-p.  Ve  first  enter  — 
KooM  1.  Or.  :r.c  ^iV.  :;  j-><i:e  the  window:  15.  I^merueQ  Creatl, 
lvL:;>.  c:  J:r.:.  :;.e  BAp;:n :  l6.  Bcnifazi:  t\t  Elder.  Holy  Family.— 
Uoox  11.  tv-  :he  r..::.:  Or.  t:.*  'srili  -riprsite  the  door:  30.  Garofalo^ 
IL"...  K*:r.:"y  :  ,-.'*.  Ziznni.  S:.  rvr;t"2*4:  55.  Guflvinc-.  John  the  Bap- 
»;>:.  —  Ft;:v.  ::.*  r^,rft  t::~  is^e  '.ow  er.ier  the  "Galerie*  surronndlDg 
the  A  TO  :..*.?.:  c.v.r;  -■.:r.::::.r  :i  or.  p.  li^S.  —  Suaight  in  front  is  the  — 

I.  Cta::  F?.\  ;>'".  ■  J".-..::;;  .  Isziediately  to  the  left,  4.?3. 
f-rt«y n; in  ■ .  V  :v. v : a -. : -.  : :  5 : .  A '.: :  r.y.  T Leri .  bey : nd  the  pillar.  An- 
ni" .:.":  i\:r-.:  -.•  .  ^'■  Af«  -r::::  .  Tr.  FiiirLi  into  Egypt-  To  the  right, 
<^V  V  -*  ^"-  ■  '^" ■  ■  ''  -^ '  ■  "  ■  -*^'  • '  ■'  ■''  ■  -^  's  ■  ^ '  .  Chri 5t  en  the  M t .  of  Olives : 
I'i  \  .\  B  :■.  1  ;r.  ■>:■;•:  T»::i  :hr  F.-cht  into  Egypt.  On  the  left 
ApA-::-j.  -rr-  .:-.  .'^■■•.  ■  '  '  r:r:ri:;  :i  &  ra*n.  signed  *at  the  age  of 
40.  \>V^\  (w  r  r;:  .-:  :i  i  v  r..tr..  ficr.ri  *it  the  age  of  36.  1545*: 
*^"^.  Ou'.t  I  '-'-.:  '-..  *T^i  V ■".■.'.  ;.  ir;. Afterpiece;  P-irmigianin^-y  70. 
y\  A  d ;  ■  .r.  J.  " . :.  C  : :  = .  7 : .  H : ".  V  .'.r;. :  > :  70 .  >  rw  c>I  r  f  Mich  jet  Anado, 
Or .: f . f.\ ■: I- '  .  *T'.- .  A ■•-, t,  :'■  z V  C : -- ^.-^r." .  Fi eta :  ^7 V« .  Claude  Lorrain . 
1  ,',"U".f.-'A;-^f  ■";;>.  :.  \cr. :".:  :i  .\p:':i:  ;  >1.  Tfn'erfiht  Tc't/nper.  Rustic 
iVfiix.'i:  "7.  -A-,*},  r  -^crri.  A  ::r>.;:rn  cf  the  Magi.  Opposite.  iU. 
S.^'..r-;  ■■  -  :  :.  l^-:r;;hA'.  ::  S:.  OiThmne:  95.  J.  Botk^  Land- 
s.AjV  viih  •':  r  ;  .-■:.  :  Vr;. -*-.:>.  Or.  tl.e  left  again.  So.  Claude 
1  :'Tr..r,.  1  '  ■  .".s.  t.r^f-  v  .t':.  ::  ^  t1  .'^.  .c.ca'i  fisiiTes:  ^1.  Fra  PaolinO 
.ill  P.vv.i.  1h-'>  Yr -..'.)  .  >>  j>:.f<-  r*omi.  Dido  lamenting:  5S.  Ann, 
('.7-T.T.v  .  V -^  r  >v.  fM.  —  At  ;"!.?  eiir.  :f  this  gallery,  to  the  left. 
i<  ?>  Cvr^-.w-  o;  — r..  .;■.«:  :\-:  pfTr.f  of  the  collection:  to  the  left. 
*r.'3  K  ~! }.  7f".  A:  "ri  .  N.'."\  ;.£■;::  fci.r.  Agostino  Beazzano.  two  Vene- 
*•..',.»  ^^\^  fivv  c:  t>:  T.  r>t  if  RrrriiiTi  period:  •113.  Vflazqusz,  Pope 
hv.^oo*  7;t  \.;  11+.  J  f»f . rr'f : .  iVrt-riiit ol  u)  old  mftu^  116.  I'lifevioirii 
Vi  ,..«.>-.  r.  ri  7.'  -. «  ; :  >'.  ?. :  "1. .  A^  e . ; . ;  1  i  i^ .  I*u tch  Mtutcr,  Portrait  of  a 
w.Mv.-.v.  ^^f:  '■>  ■*  'hi  f\-T  :t:t.,  tie  cji^inei  is  the  — 

II.  (lAiivK^  S.T  ■»».?.'  Bearer  .  MY.Uh  contains  121.  Af osso/mo, 
Vsi^sruTO  of  ihr  Ir.rjo.^rvrf..  lie>-:d('>  a  few  antique  Roman  sculptures, 
.•»n.i  ,1,-n'oh  wrosiV.r.c  '^'.'\.  ilie  fcncrh  a  croup  in  marble  of  Bernini's 
s*h.^ol.  --    K\  iho  en,;  ot  rhi^  cftlien-  we  enter  a  peries  of  five  rooms. 

KooM  in.   'l.Mhf  lc:Y.  i'^^  Ch'oafrrolo.  Madonna  and  Child;  123. 

St'knol  0,''  iiaroftilr..  Holy  r«n.ily;  lo  the  rifiht.  133.  Moth  Valentin^ 

Oimon  and  Pera:  1o^.  Lvrr.  irnrfian^:  Alassarre  of  the  Innocents. 

^Rmmi  IV.    Tothe  ripU.  llMi.  l6l.  Paul  BriL  Landscapes;  162. 

^I«iw*pe:  169.  Weenix.  Truit-seller.  —  Boom  T.  To 

^  Led*   Carfiiecx .  ^^v.  ^\>M,\\Ka.v  >a  tha  risht,  193. 

«liwn4%;    1^.  CflTrnwiigio.  ^«^Bn^Wiv  "ISSfe.  'B«i«- 

<:^tnTe  o\  xVe  xovi^  t»^  Ckm!C»  Haii  V^sH^.,«fc 
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of  the  ohlef  military  exploits  of  Innocent  X.  —  Room  YL  To  the  right, 
219.  Salvator  Ro8a,  Landscape ;  223.  Busiri^  Landscape ;  228.  8td- 
valor  Boia^  BeUsarius;  234.  TempestinOj  Landscape.  —  Cabikbt.  To 
the  left,  236,  237.  Dutch  School,  Landscapes;  241.  Paul  Bril, 
Hnnting- scene;  to  the  right,  VanvUelU  (Van  Witel),  Landscape; 
249,  250.  Dutch  School,  Landscapes.  This  cabinet  also  contains 
three  BuHb  of  members  of  the  Doria  family.  —  We  retrace  our 
■tepg  and,  turning  to  the  left  on  quitting  R.  Ill,  enter  the  — 

in.  Gallbby  (Terzo  Braccio).  To  the  left,  253.  Bolognese  School, 
Mary  Magdalen;  254.  Qarofaio,  Holy  Family  and  two  Franciscans; 
267,  SasioferratOj  Holy  Family ;  258.  St.  Hubert,  from  an  engraving 
by  D&rer,  Opposite,  326.  Bissolo,  Circumcision.  On  the  left  again, 
265.  Titian^  Portrait;  267.  Padovanino,  Entombment;  273.  Claude 
Lorrainy  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  *278.  Garofalo, 
Visitation  (1618);  279.  VaVkenhorch,  Rustic  scene;  286.  P.  Bril, 
Creation  of  the  animals;  290.  Brueghel.  Holy  Family;  *292.  Sara- 
eeni^  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  *294.  Bordorhe,  Venus,  Mars, 
and  Cupid;  265.  Poiusin,  Copy  of  the  Aldobrandini  Nuptials 
(p.  336).  Opposite,  311.  Solano,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  296.  Gvido 
.Beni^  Madonna  and  Child;  301.  Boccaccino,  Madonna  and  Child 
with  saints ;  303.  Mazzolino,  Christ  in  the  Temple  (the  spiral  col- 
umns recall  those  of  the  baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's);  304.  Copy  of 
BaphaeL  Madonna  del  Passeggio ;  374.  6iov»  Bellini,  Madonna  and 
OhUdj  375,  376.  RondineUo,  Madonna  and  Child,  — A  few  steps 
descend  to  the  left  to  the  — 

Salons  Axbobrandini,  also  used  as  the  copying-room,  to  which 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  collection  are  frequently  brought.  On  the 
waUs:  835,  336,  343,  344,  359,  362.  Landscapes  by  Gasp.Poussin 
and  his  followers;  355.  Ouercino,  St.  Agnes.  — Antiquities:  on  the 
steps  to  the  right,  corresponding  to  those  at  the  entrance,  Replica  of 
the  so-called  Artemis  of  Gabii  in  the  Louvre ;  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, Ulysses  escaping  from  the  rave  of  Polyphemus ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  Archalstic  statue  of  the  bearded 
Dionysus ;  in  the  centre.  Young  Centaur  (entire  front  part  modem) 
and  a  round  Ara  with  delicate  ornamentation.  —  We  re-ascend  the 
steps  and  enter  the  — 

IV.  Gallbkt  (Quarto  Braccio).    383.   School  of  Ferrara,  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  money-changers ;  385.  Doiso  Dossi,  Portrait;  387. 
Quentin  Mcutys,  Money-changers  quarrelling;   388.  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
St.  Jerome ;  390.  Pordenone,  Portrait ;  391 .  Teniers,  Genre-scene ;  392. 
School  ofBubens,  Portrait;  394.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  396.  Brueghel 
ih£  Elder,  Air  (the  other  elements,  see  p.  202);  399,  400.  Domen- 
idUfio,  Landscape  with  the  history  of  Tobias;  402.  Jan  Lievens, 
Abraham's  sacrifice;  403.  Brueghel,  Earth;  404.   Venetiar^  ficKooC, 
Portrait;  408.  Rubens,  Portrait  of  his  confessor-,  4VQ.  DulcU  Co-p-xj  o^ 
JU^fkaO,  JoanDA  ofAragon ;  412.  Lucas  van  Le-ydcn,  ^ftft^^^^  qys.^^ 
MSigbt  into  Egypt;  *414,  Titian,  Daughter  ol  B.e*iod\5VA  ^<b«x\l  ^^^>s^% 
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4i4,  Btueghd,  Wtter^  429.  F.  Btil,  Creation  of  Eve;  430.  Ort* 
Umo^  l^atiTity;  431,  0rete£;Af2,  Fir^j  433.  Old  copy  of  Oiorj;ri<m*Ti 
Concert  (in  the  Ptl^zzo  Pitti);  434.  Ct>rreff§m  ("?),  Triumpli  of  Vi] 
tne,  miflnlshed^  dead  colouring  in  tempera  [aecordiisg  to  Morelli  i 
Frencih  copy  of  a  painting  in  tlie  LouTte  with  flight  alter*tioiifi)| 
439.  Ruh^m  (V)j  Portrait;  443.  Saisofemiio^  Madonna. 

The  Via  del  la  Gatta,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Pulazxo  Don 
ends  to  the  S,  in  the  Via  del  Plebiaoito  (p.  'ilo),  opposite  ih 
Palasvo  Vtntziti. 

EetnniirLg  to  the  E.  from  Che  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano^  pti 
Santa  M»rla  in  Via  Lata  (p.  192),  to  the  Gor^o^  and  thence  coai 
tiiiuiiig  BtTaight  on  by  the  Via  Santl  Apostoli^  we  reacb  the  Piazz, 
i>i  Santi  Apostoli  {PL  U,  51).  The  E,  side  of  this  oblong  space  1 
occupied  by  the  ehnroh  of  the  Santi  Apoitoli  and  the  main  facade  c 
the  Palazzo  Colonna ;  and  tlie  8,  end  h  skirted  by  the  Via  Naziona 
(p.  165). 

The  i-hurch  of  the  Santi  Apoitoli  was  founded  by  Jnlins  1.  (337^ 
362)  in  honour  of  SS*  Philip  and  James^  re-erected  under  Pclag^iu^  I 
(556^560)  and  tinder  Clement  XI.  by  Fram^.  Fontana  in  1702^  and! 
restored  after  a  fire  in  1871,  The  vestibule,  erected  hjOiac.  di  Fi^ 
trasmiia  ('?)  for  Julius  IK  (while  caTilinal),  the  only  part  of  th 
boilding  eailier  than  1702^  contains  (left)  the  monument  of  the  en*^ 
graver  Giov.  Tolpato  by  Canova  (1807)^  and  (right)  an  admirabll 
ancient  eagle  in  a  garland  of  oak-lea^ea,  from  Trajan^s  Foniio, 

lEffTEfiioR,  At  the  end  of  the  right  ai^le^  to  the  Iefl>  over  ttie  euti 
to  Itie  aactifltj^:  Manutnent  of  ClemeDt  XIY,  by  Uano^ai  oo  the  pedi 
Charitf  and  Tciaperancc.  Id  the  tribune^  with  altar -piece  b^  ^ura^Ml 
ffiHld  to  be  the  largejit  In  Eome}^  are  the  monumentB  ereeted  by  SixtnA  I7i'1 
to  h.i$  two  uepkewBt  the  C&rdlnals  Rj^rlor  on  tJie  left  that  of  Piebrti 
id.  J474K  paj-tly  bf  Mino  da  FitMot^y  and  oa  tbe  rigbt  ttiat  of  RaETaftUaJ 
(d.  1521).  Beoeath  the  l&tter  i$  the  lomb  of  Girand  (d.  15Q&K  boib«iid  I 
of  t  tie  niece  of  Julias^  H,  On  the  vaaJted  ceUiof  of  the  trlbtine,  Fall  of  J 
tbe  AngelSf  a  frenco  by  Qi^v.  Odasii^  in  the  baTr>qDe  «tyle,  bat  of  strlkial  f 
effect.  The  older  chtirch  waa  decorated  by  Mrhcxo  da.  Ford,  a  line  fT^g^efli  1 
of  whose  fpejacoe^  is  now  in  the  t^uirinal  (p,  169)|  and  others  are  in  tltf  I 
sacristy  of  BL  Petcr'a  (p.  3U).  1 

The  ftdJac^Dt  mOnjiniery,  In  the  corridrirT  ne:![t  to  the  churcbi  contain*  I 
a  monument  to  Michad  Angeio^i  who  lived  and  died  In  the  parish  of  Sfintll 
Apojitollf  »nd  th(j  tomb  of  Card.  Befmrwn  (d,  i472}H 

The  *Falazzo  Colonna  (FK  II ,  21),  an  ex^teneiYe  pile  between  j 
the  Piazza  Santi  Apostoll  and  the  Via  Filotta^  bounded  on  the  S,  | 
by  the  Via  Nazionale  ( p*  165),  was  begun  by  Maitin  V.  (Colonna)  ill  j 
the  beginning  of  the  luth  cent.,  and  much  eittended  and  alteted  iij 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  ^GAl^tiBEiA  CoLOifKA  op  the  first  I 
floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  140^  14 1  ^  ^2  fr,  on  leaving ;  catotlogne  1  fr.)  fA  | 
entered  from  No.  17  Via  della  Pilotta  (pp.  153,  168),  at  the  back.  J 
Tbe  street  U  spanned  by  three  areho3  connecting  the  npper  floor  oil 
ihep^Uce  with  iU  garden  (p.  l^^. 

In  the  veatzljiile  is  an  anti^iuft  ^^uift  til»%\iY^\^'f>tT>.^^\i?ti.%ata^  ' 
%  described  SkS  a  ^Danglitei  ot  TSio\stf  < 
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I,  Room,  From  right  to  left:  8,  TintOTeito^  Naidsauaf  in  &  fine 
landBcap©^  4.  Pieiro  NavdU,  Marcantonio  Colon ii*;  %  QWoL  M%k- 
iiano,  VittoriA  Colon na^  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo  ■  1*  jLi^r.  LoHq  (.')^  i 
Card.  Fompeo  Cotomia  (?)j  much  damaged;  19.  Tinlorttio^  Adoration-] 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  with  foui  half-Jength  portraits  beneath;  21, 
Ag,  C(XTTQC€i^  Pompeo  Colonna ;  16,  BrfinimOj  Venus  aiid  Cupid^.] 
17.  Hieron.  Bosch  (not  Cranach)^  TempUtion  of  St.  Antony^  16.  Fun 
Dyek,  LucrBzia  Golomia  ;  14.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  {?),  Reconciliation 
hetween  the  Romans  and  Sahines ;  *1S.  Bonifacio  I.  fnot  TfHaii)^ 
Madonna  with  saints  [an  early  vork);  J  2.  Fktro  NovtlLi^  Isabella 
Colontja  ami  her  infant  son  Loren:to  Odofrio ;  11.  Puro  di  Co&imo 
(not  Dom.  GhiHandaja],  Eape  of  the  Sabine  women ;  *iO.  Palma 
Yecchio^  Madouna  with  St.  Peter  and  the  donor.  —  The  16th  cent, 
Reiiaisiaricie  column  of  red  marble  (CQlumna  Beilifa)  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  room^  with  Bcenea  from  a  campaign  in  relief,  i&  the  emhlem 
of  the  Colorma  family. 

A  flight  of  severj  stops,  on  which  a  eamion-ball  fljed  into  the  dty 
during  the  bombardment  of  1349  has  txed  itself,  descends  to  the  — 

IL  Gallery,  with  gorgt^ous  decoratiou^  by  Antonio  del  Grande 
and  Qirolamo  Fontana^  aud  ceiling- pain  tings  by  Coti  and  Qker(srdi 
(Battle  of  Lepanto,  8th  Oct,,  1571,  which  Marcantonio  Colon u a  at 
the  head  of  the  papal  fleet  aeaisted  in  gaining).  On  the  walls  are 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  de*  Fiori)  and  putti  {by 
C»  Maratiii).  The  antiqne  statues  and  if^liefs  here  are  of  no  great 
value  and  most  of  them  are  freely  restored.  Paintings  :  right  waU^ 
3^.  Scip.  Gaeiano,  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas(l581)^  35.  School 
Of  Van  Byckj  Don  Carlo  Colonna  j  equeetxian  portrait  ■  32,  Franc* 
Alhani ,  ^Ecce  Homo*  between  two  angels ;  49,  SuAUrmant^  Fed, 
Colonna.  Left  wall :  30.  Jac,  Tintotetto^  Double  portrait |  31 .  N. 
Poue$m,  Cimone  and  Eflgenia  (Boccaccio's  Deeamerone  Y,  1) ;  39. 
Nweolh  I^Alunno^  da  Foligno ,  Madonna  rescuing  a  t^hlld  fiom  a 
demon.  Under  the  fouith  window  is  a  beautiful  Greek  relief  of  a 
dead  youth. 

HI.  Room.  Twelve  wat*ft-colouT  *Lajidscape*  by  Qmpa^d  Pdus^ 
sm,  which  are  among  his  finest  works  and  the  moat  valuable  in  this 
gallery*    Some  of  them  are  un favourably  hung  ^  hot  every  one  of 
them  will  repay   careful  iiiBpeotion  (entrance-wall:  54^  56^  87-89  ^ 
opposite  J  69  j  on  the  left  wailj  56^68;  on  the  right  wall^  84,  85, 
76  J  77).   The  subjects  include  a  mountain -road  close  to  aprofoond 
ravine,  a  bleak  plain  lashed  by  a  atorcnj  a  calm  lake  encloied  by 
majestic  trees,  a  riven  rocky  landscape  with  waterfall,  snd  various 
other  sceufis.    Notwithstanding  the  Bimplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
materials  used,  these  works  will  not  fail  to  interest  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  composition  and  drawing.  —  Left  wall :  6^^.  K,  Po-ua^m^ 
Metamorphosis  of  J>ajphne.    Ah-jo,  large  caMtxeX  ^itSi  V^^it^  5:^v^\a.% 
br  ^"raftM  and  Bom^  Sltinhard  (in  the  cenUe^  tU^  \j6!h%  l^i.^^sa^'^V 
^fter  Michael  Angelo). 
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TV.  Room.  Geilmg-paiiiting  by  Batoni  and  LuH  (in  hononi  of 
Martin  Y.).  Entrance-wall:  Over  the  door,  92.  Paris  Bordtme  (not 
Bonifazio),  Madonna  and  saints ;  *90.  P.  Veronese^  Portrait  of  a  inan ; 
118.  Holbein  (?),  Lor.  Golonna.  Right  wall:  *116.  Paris  Bordone^ 
Madonna  with  saints  (darkened);  115.'iiim.  Cam»eci,  Bean-eater; 
114.  Domenieo  Puligo,  Madonna;  112.  Spa^na,  St.  Jerome,  note- 
worthy ;  111.  Albani,  Rape  of  Enropa.  Exit- wall :  109.  Oiroktmo  da 
Treviso  (?),  Portrait ,  described  without  evidence  as  Poggio  Brae- 
doHni;  106.  Bronzino,  Holy  Family;  107.  Titian,  MOnk  (the  name 
Onnphrius  Panvinins  is  erroneons);  104.  Oiov.  BelUnij  St.  Ber- 
nard. Window-wall:  96.  Ouido  Beni,  St.  Agnes;  Tintoretto,  94, 
95.  Two  portraits. 

y.  Room.  Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  Persian  carpet.  AboTe 
the  table  on  the  right  is  a  chart  said  to  have  been  used  by  Marcan— 
tonio  Golonna  at  the  battle  of  L^panto  (p.  203);  above  the  table  om 
the  left  is  the  diploma  of  honour  sent  to  him  by  the  Roman  senato 
after  the  battle. 

YI.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  122.  Parmeggianino,  Holy  Family; 
121.  Innoe,  da  Imola,  Same  subject.  120,  123.  Two  Madonnas  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  circular  pictures  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
Yirgin,  by  a  Dutch  master  of  the  16th  cent.,  erroneously  attributed 
to  VanEyek;  of  miniature-like  execution.  Right  wall:  130.  OentiU 
da  Fabriano  (more  probably  Stefano  da  Zevio\  Madonna;  182. 
Oiulio  Bomano,  Madonna  (comp.  p.  Ixxiii) ;  131.  Catena  (?),  Ma- 
donna; 133.  Melozzo  da  Forli  (more  probably  Florentine  Schooll, 
St.  Rochus ;  134.  Jacopo  degli  Avanzi,  of  Bologna,  Gruciflxion ;  136. 
Oiov,  Santi  (father  of  Raphael),  Portrait ;  136.  Bugiardmi,  Madonna. 
Exit-wall:  140.  School  of  8,  BoiticeUiy  141.  Longhi,  Madonnas. 

The  Villa  Golonna,  or  garden  of  the  palace  (comp.  p.  202),  whieb 
is  entered  by  visitors  only  at  Via  del  Quirinale  15  (p.  170),  is  open  on  Wed. 
(fee  to  the  gardener).  It  contains  several  antiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal 
architrave  from  the  so-called  FrotUispizio  de  NeronCy  a  building  pulled  down 
about  lt)20,  to  which  the  legend  now  related  of  the  Torre  delle  MiUxie 
(p.  16d)  formerly  attached,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  brick-walls  of 
the  Thermae  of  Constantine  (?),  which  formerly  extended  over  the  entire  Piazza 
del  Quirinale  (p.  168).    The  terrace  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  dty. 

c.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spag^a  to  tbe  Ponte  Banf  Angelo. 

The  Omnibuses  plying  between  the  Piazza  di  Spa|gna  and  the  Vatican 
do  not  traverse  the  direct  route  described  below,  but  go  through  side* 
streets  (comp.  Appendix,  No.  19). 

The  chief  side-street  diverging  from  the  N.  portion  of  tbeYla  del 

Gorso  is  the  Via  CoNDoni  (PI. 1, 18),  which,  with  its  W.  continuation 

the  Via  Fontanolla  di  Borghese ,  forms  the  shortest  route  between 

the  strangers'  quarter  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 

quarter  (about  18  min.  walk  to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo).  The  street 

contains  nothing  of  interest  beyond  \.l&  ^iv«  ^Qi\^  ^  foe  trinkets, 

mosaics,  jewellery,  photograpbs,  etc.   It  cio%ft^%  ^^  Cwwa  \a^^^ 

-^fSsn  Carlo  (p.  189). 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Gorso  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Via 
FoMTANBLLA  Di  BoBOHESE  (PI.  I,  18).  Behind  us  the  church  of 
Santissima  Tiinitk  de'  Monti  (p.  151)  forms  a  handsome  termination 
to  the  street  The  chief  building  is  the  — 

Palauo  Borghese  (PL I,  15, 18),  begun  by  order  of  Card.  Dezza 
in  1590  by  Mart.  LunglU  the  Elder ,  and  completed  by  Flaminio  Pontio 
(d.  1615)  by  order  of  Paul  Y.,  through  whom  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family.  The  *Ooxjbt  is  surrounded  by  a 
tastefol  colonnade  in  two  stories,  with  clustered  granite  columns,  and 
contains  three  ancient  colossal  statues.  Behind  lies  the  small  gar- 
den ,  oontaining  three  baroque  fountains  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ,  and 
some  trifling  antiquities.  The  groundfloor,  which  formerly  contained 
the  celebrated  picture-gallery,  removed  to  the  Villa  Borghese  in  1891 
(p.  181),  is  now  occupied  by  Sangiorgi,  the  dealer  in  antiquities 
Qp.  183).  The  decoration  of  the  first  room,  executed  by  Carlo  Villani 
in  gris^e  and  gold,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  the  seventh  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirrors,  painted  in  oil  with  Cupids 
(by  Ciro  Ferri)  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (by  Mario  de*  Fiori),  —  The 
W.  Bide  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  faces  the  little  Piazza  Borghese. 
The  Palazzetto  Borghesei  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  piazza,  is  said 
to  be  the  ^Palazzo  Clementi'  of  'Mademoiselle  Mori'  (p.  xxviii). 

The  street  skirting  the  long  S.W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  leads 
to  the  site  of  the  old  harbour,  Porto  di  Kipeita ,  whence  a  temporary  iron 
bridge  now  crosses  the  river  to  the  Prati  di  Castell  >  (p.  804).  The  piotur- 
esque  rococo  flight  of  steps  built  at  the  harbour  by  Clement  XI.  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber.  A  large  permanent  bridge  {PotUe 
Cavour;  PI.  I,  15)  is  under  construciion  here. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  is  the  church  of  San  Rocco  (PI.  1, 15), 
built  in  1657  by  Giov.  Ant.  de'  Rossi,  a  little  beyond  which  is  a  quaint 
fountain.  —  To  the  left,  farther  to  the  N.,  is  a  building  erected  about  1840, 
with  a  central  part  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (II  Ferro  di  Cavallo)^  ujw 
containing  studios  belonging  t  j  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  or  di  San  Luca 
Cp.  261).  —  The  K.  end  of  the  Via  di  Ripetta  debouches  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  (p.  Ii7). 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Borghese  the  street  assumes  the  name  of  Via  del 
Clbmbntino  (PI.  I,  16),  and  intersects  the  Via  di  Ripetta  (see  above) 
and  the  Via  della  Scrofa  (see  below),  which  here  unite.  To  the  left 
in  the  Yia  del  Clementine  is  the  new  Palazzo  Qalitzin^  an  imitation 
of  the  Pal.  Giraud  (p.  304),  in  front  of  which  is  the  little  Piazza 
Nicosia.  Farther  on  the  street  is  known  as  the  Yia  di  Monte  Brianzo. 
At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albergo  delV  Oraoj  one  of  the 
few  remaining  medissval  private  houses  of  Rome.  From  the  little 
piazza  farther  on,  the  new  Ponte  Umberto  (PI.  I,  16)  spans  the  river 
to  the  right,  while  the  Lungo  Tevere  Tordinona  (formerly  Via  Tor- 
dinona)  skirts  the  Tiber  to  the  Ponte  Saut'  Angelo  (p.  301),  reached 
in  about  10  mln.  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese. 


Taming  to  the  8,  from  the  Via  del  Clemeivtmo,  ^^  fev\X.^^  ^'^^ 
rxA  VBXJUA  Scrofa  (PI  I,  Ji,  16j,  which  leads  OL\iec.t  \.q  ^^wVxvv^v  ^'^ 
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Frances!  (p.  212).  In  the  third  cross-street  to  the  right  (Tla  Porto- 
ghese)  is  the  medisval  Torre  della  Sdmia,  usually  Identlfled  as 
*HUda'8  Tower*,  described  by  Hawthorne  in  his  *MarbleFaun»  (p.  238). 
Taking  the  next  cross-street,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*Sant'  Agostino  (PI.  II,  15).  The  latter  was  eraetad  by  Gtoe.  da 
Pietrasanta  in  1479-83  by  order  of  Card.  d'EstonteTlUe,  the  protector 
of  the  Augnstinians,  on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorinm.  This  was  the 
first  domed  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Rome.  The  interior,  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750,  and  finally  in  1860,  when  it 
was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oagliardi. 

Intbeios.  On  the  entrance-wall  a  Madonna  and  Child  (^Madonna  dei 
Parto^),  in  marble,  by  Jae.  SaiuovinOj  surrounded  by  numerooB  votive  offer- 
ings. —  In  the  IS  AYS,  on  the  3rd  pillar  to  the  left,  RaphaeVs  Prophet  Isaiah, 
holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  from  Is.  zm,  2,  painted  in  1512,  but  partly 
retouched  by  Dan.  da  Yolterra  and  much  ii^nred.  In  the  ezeeation  of  this 
work  the  i^eat  master  has  been  visibly  influenced  by  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Right  Aiblb,  NueeCt  free 
copy  of  the  lost  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  Raphael;  in  the  4th,  Christ  driver- 
ing  the  keys  to  Peter,  a  group  by  GUtv,  Bait,  CoHgn»la.  —  The  Bight  Tbav* 
8£FT  contains  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar-piece  by  Qwnrtmt: 
St.  Augustine  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Hermit. 

The  HiOH  Altab  was  decorated  by  Bernini ;  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  ii 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  brou^t  from  the  church  of  8t 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  by  Isaia  da  PieOf  almost  completely 
destroyed  in  1760;  altar-piece  by  Oottardi. 

The  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Left  Aislb  contains  a  fine  group  in  marble  (St 
Anna,  Mary,  and  Jesus)  by  Andrea  Saruovino  (1512),  executed  at  the  ex* 

gense  of  Joh.  Ooritz  (Coricius)  of  Luxembourg  and  originally  placed  under 
aphaePs  Isaiah,  which  was  also  painted  for  Goritz. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  B&Uoteea 
Angelica  y  founded  in  1604  (adm.,  see  p.  138). 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  Sant'  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  old  chnrch  of  8anV  ApoUhaare 
(PI.  II,  15),  rebnilt  in  1552,  and  flnaUy  in  1750  by  Foga.  —  Op- 
posite is  the  Pal.  Altemps^  of  the  16th  cent. ,  completed  by  the  eldei 
Lnnglii,  possessing  a  handsome  double  court  with  arcades  and  a  few 
antiques.   It  is  now  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  Via  db'  Cobonabi  (PI.  II,  15,  12),  running  to  the  W.  be- 
tween the  Piazza  Sant'  Agostino  and  Piazza  Sant'  ApoUinare  and  the 
Piazza  Navona  (p.  212),  ends  near  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  About  half- 
way is  the  rear  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  erected  under 
Sixtus  V.  by  Francesco  da  Volierra,  and  completed  by  C.  Madcma. 
The  portal  on  the  N.  main  facade  is  hy  Domenichino.  The  court  con- 
tains ancient  statues  and  reliefs.  In  the  private  apartments  of  Prince 
Lancellotti,  shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrated 
Discus  Thrower,  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1761,  a  marble  copy  of 
the  bronze  statue  by  Myron  (p.  336). 

Farther  oUj  to  the  right,  is  the  cYmieVi  ot  ^k'kSai.vato&e  in  Laubo 
(PJ.JI,  12),  mentioned  in  the  iatA\ceivt.,^i\i\.x€^\i\iV\ivVllSi^«iS^.NSft^., 
The  elegant  cloisters,  witli  their  Aou\>\e  aLTt«L«lta^  ^^Vft  ^toia. 'fts*.  «ic\ 
BeaaispaDce  period.  Tlie  old  refcct'^Ty  ^tee>^  <ioti\.a\Tv^  VV^* 'K^^^'^sMa^  «-'^'^ 
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Euiemn^  IV.  (d,  141?) ,  brought  bither  frotn  old  8t.  Ptiter'a.  TM^i  wuifk, 
by  Imia  dt  Pisa^  ia  the  eirllept  exaiiiple  of  a  niDFal  moniimnfal  tonatrnicted 
tbruughcfut  uf  purely  Benslsaancti  elewienLs:  ou  the  aarcophagus  in  n  recumb- 
ent flgtiFe  of  the  dRceaaed^  with  a  Madonns  and  two  angicls  abo^e,  and 
ftatne?  of  ealmtJ  on,  the  pitaaleis  of  the  garrouiiding  niches. 

At  No,  I'Jl  VU  de^  Coron»ri  (to  the  left)  is  the  so-csUled  Ca&a 
di  Ectff'aele,  the  rent  of  ivhlch  was  devised  hy  Raphael  in  Ms  will  foT 
the  main  tana  nee  of  hia  tomb  in  the  Pantheon  (p*  209].  The  house 
in  which  Kitpliael  lived  and  died  was  situated  in  the  Borgo(p.  ^04). 

Side-streets  at  tlie  end  of  the  Yl^  da^  Coronari  lead  to  the  liglLt 
to  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angel<i  (p.  301)  and  to  the  left  to  the  W,  end  of 
the  Coraa  Vitiorio  Emanuele  (p*  218). 

For  the  adjacent  chtifches  of  Santa Mfxrta  deit  Anima  ind  Santa 
Mfina  delta  Paeej  see  p,  213 ;  Piaz-ta  Navt)mij  see  p*  212* 


A.  'Frum  tlia  H&xia  ColoniL&  past  the  Pontlieon.  to  tlie  FiiuEEa 
KaTOna  (Cixco  Agonale)  and  tlienoe  to  the  Fonte  tSant^  Aiigele, 

Piazza  Colonna,  see  p^  19L  ^  The  si tle^st recti*  to  the  riglitand 
left  of  the  colonnade  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  ColoTina  lead  to 
the  PiAJEZA  DiiloNTECiTORio  (PI.  IIj  18).  The  riaing  in  this  ^i&tta. 
ia  entirely  due  to  huried  ruiria,  at  one  ttme  erroneously  helieved  to 
be  those  of  the  amphithesitre  of  Statilius  Taorus,  hut  really  those 
of  the  Ustrinumj  or  i^onstiuction  used  for  tke  solemn  cremation  of 
the  hodiea  of  the  emperors  at  their  apotheosis* 

On  the  N,  side  of  the  Monte  Citorio  stands  the  spacious  Camera 
d©*  Deputati  (PL  n,  18)t  begun  for  the  Lndoviii  family  by  B^r- 
nini  (1650),  but  finished  under  Innocent  XII.  hjr  €.  Fontana  tot 
the  papal  tribunal.  The  building  wag  fitted  up  and  the  court  in  the 
In te riot  roofed  over  in  1871  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  parliauient. 
The  sittings  usually  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Entrance  to  the 
public  seats  at  the  baok^  No.  10.  The  door-keeper  will  Bomotmies 
provide  iflaitors  with  better  places  (fee). 

The  Obelisk  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  plassia  sines 
1789  was  J  like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p,  147)^  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus.  In  antiquity  it  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent chuxch  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Luciua  (p.  190),  and  was  need  as  the 
indicator  of  a  sun-dial.  It  was  odginally  erected  in  Egypt  in  the 
7th  i^nt*  B.C.  by  Psammetichus  I.  Height,  inclndlng  the  globe 
and  pedestal,  84  ft. 

The  Tigiaally  animated  Piazza  t>ei-  Paejthbon  (Piasm  delta  Uo' 
landaf  PI.  II,  18}  may  be  readied  hence  by  turning  to  the  right  (W.) 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monte   Citorio  and  cfossing  the  small   Piazza 
CAP»Ai<ficA  (the  street  to  the  right  leads  hence  to  Sanf  Agostino  and 
the  Yiade^  CoronarJ,  p.  206).  Above  the  large  Fountam  \\v  1itii^^\»rL'uS' 
del  Paotheo/i ,  erected  by  Onorio  Lunghl  il\idet  titt^^ii'i  ^?A1A.,  VeL 
1^73,  w&spl&ced  the  upper  end  of  a  broken  obel\fe\  UQia  ft^fc  X^Ta^^^'^^ 
aflffh  {p.  (96)  by  ardor  of  Clement  XI. 
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On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  lises  the  chnich  of  Santa  Maria  Bo^ 
tonda^  or  the  **Paxitheon,  the  only  ancient  edifice  at  Rome  which  is 
still  in  perfect  pieservartion,  i.e.  the  only  one  the  walls  and  the 
vaulting  of  which  still  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  building  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  son-in-law  Agrippa  erected  a  temple 
in  27  B.O.  at  the  N.  end  of  his  Thermaa  (p.  209)  in  the  Oampos 
Martins.  This  hullding  received  the  name  of  ^Pantheum'  ({.e.  ^verf 
8acred\  not  'temple  of  all  the  gods')  and  seems  to  ha\o  been  dedi^ 
cated  to  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets  (Apollo ,  Diana,  Mereory, 
Venus,  Mais,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  and  was  restored  by  Hadrian.  Only  the  portioo 
was  left  substantially  unaltered  by  this  restoration;  to  Hadrian  is 
due  the  whole  of  the  present  circular  building,  including  the  beautiful 
dome.  A  subsequent  restoration  took  place  under  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  After  the  expiry  of  pagan  worship  the  Pantheon 
stood  unoccupied  until  Phocas,  tyrant  of  the  East,  presented  it  to 
the  pope.  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  it  as  a  Christian  church  qn  Kay 
13th,  609,  dedicating  it  to  all  saints  under  the  name  of  Saneta  Maria 
ad  Martyret,  on  which  occasion  twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the 
bones  of  martyrs  were  brought  hither  from  the  catacombs.  The  em- 
peror Gonstans  II.  removed  the  bronze-gilt  tiles  of  the  roof  to  Con- 
stantinople in  662.  Gregory  III.  (731-41)  covered  the  dome  with  lead. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  building  was  regarded  as  an  em-* 
blem  and  chief  ornament  of  the  city,  and  in  the  13th  cent,  every 
senator  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  and  preserve  for  the 
pope  'especially  St.  Peter's,  the  Leonine  city,  Trastevere,  the  Is- 
land, the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo,  and  Santa  Maria  Rotonda.*  Since 
then  the  Pantheon  has  been  frequently  restored. 

The  PoKTico  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep),  to  which  five  steps 
ascended  in  antiquity  (now  covered  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  all 
around),  is  borne  by  16  Corinthian  unfluted  columns  of  granite, 
14^2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  41  ft.  in  height.  On  the  architrave  if 
the  inscription  of  the  original  erection  (M.  Agrippa  L,  f.  Cob.  ieHi\m 
ftcit)^  renewed  in  tasteless  modern  lettering  in  1894;  the  long  in- 
scription below  refers  to  the  restoration  under  Severus  and  Cart^ 
calla.  The  tympanum  above  formerly  contained  reliefs.  Eight  of 
the  columns  are  in  front ;  the  others  form  three  oolonnades,  origin- 
ally vaulted  over,  the  outer  ones  terminating  In  niches,  in  which 
stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law  H.  Agrippa. 
In  1632  Pope  Urban  Vlll.  (Baiberini)  removed  the  brazen  tabes  on 
which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be  converted  into  columm 
for  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  St.  Peter's  and  110  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  This  Vandalism  gave  rise  to  the  epigram  of 
FasgninOf  ^Quod  non  /Vcerum  6ar6ari,  (ecerunl  Barberint,  The  two 
CMmpMnilif  'Bernini's  ass's  eaxs\  a%  IY^«^  v)«t^  ^viN^V^^^)  \«imftd^ 
erected  under  the  same  pope,  weie  iftmoN^^  Nsv  V^^.  -^  '^^ 
Sntranor  iB  still  closed  wit\\  Ua  aiMewt  m«i.'&a\i^\iit«wiA  ^sMin. 
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The  Intb&iok  (closed  at  midday),  lighted  by  a  single  aperture 
30  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  produces  so  beautiful 
an  effect  that  it  was  currently  believed  even  in  antiquity  that  the 
temple  derived  the  name  of  Pantheum  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
vault  of  heaven  (comp.  p.  Iviii).  The  height  and  diameter  of  the 
dome  are  equal,  being  each  142  ft.  The  pavement  of  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  costly  marbles  v^as  restored  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
The  surface  of  the  walls  is  broken  by  7  large  niches,  in  which  stood 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  The  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the  shafts  being  29  ft. 
in  height.  Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding  with  the  niches, 
formerly  rose  a  series  of  round  arches,  borne  by  Caryatides,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fice in  antiquity.  The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine 
decorations  of  the  attica  or  attic  story  remained  in  part  till  1747, 
when  they  were  barbarously  replaced  by  whitewash.  The  dome  con- 
sists of  concrete,  and  is  adorned  on  the  inside  with  five  rows  of 
coffers  or  cassettes  which  have  lost  their  original  colours  and  gilded 
bronze  decorations.  The  elegant  bronze  cornice  round  the  inner  edge 
of  the  opening  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  decoration  now  left. 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomh  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  J  J,  (d.  Jan.  9th,  1878).  always  covered  with  numerous  wreaths. 
An  annual  funeral  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Pantheon  a  few  days  after 
Jan.  9th,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  consuls  or  other  inUuential  persons.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  stands  the  simple  monument  of  Card,  Consalvi  (buried  in  San  Mar- 
cello,  p.  192),  by  Th(Mrvald*en. 

By  the  8rd  altar  to  the  left  is  RaphaeV*  Tomb  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d. 
6th  April,  1620),  with  a  bronze  bust  erected  in  1833,  and  the  graceful  epi- 
gram composed  by  Card.  Bembo :  — 

JIU  hie  est  Raphael^  iimuii  quo  soapite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens^  el  moriente  mori. 
Pope  has  translated  this  as  follows:  ^ 

^lAvU^^  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Ber  works;  andj  dying ^  fean  herulf  to  die\ 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:   '•Questi  i  quel  Raffaele^  cut  vivo  vinta 
Esser  iemea  Naiura^  e  morto  estinta\ 

The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the  altar,  by  M,  Lorenzetto^  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  RaphaePs  last  will.  Above  the  empty  niche  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  epitaph  of  Maria  Bibbiena,  Eaphael's  betrothed,  who 
died  before  him* 

The  Pantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Perino 
del  Vaga,  Giov.  da  Udine,  Ann.  Carracci,  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  —  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  18th  century. 

A  visit  to  the  interior  by  moonlight  is  recommended,  but  for  this,  as  for 
the  ascent  of  the  dome,  a  special  permesso  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  but  vnth  no  connection  with  it, 
lay  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa,  considerable  remains  of  which  were 
exhumed  in  1881 -o2 ;  and  the  rear  wall  of  a  hall,  wit\y  «.  \vt%<bTs^%»«.s 
was  ToTought  to  Ugbt  In  the  Via  della  Palom^eWa  ^^.IVV^.  K-^xiXfc^ 
column  and  A  £neJy  executed  frieze  (sVieWa  aIi^Ao\^\ATvi^,^i'^'^^'^ 
marbJe,  haim  beea  found  and  placed  ia  positioii.   T\ife  twVcv^  >txvQ^^ 
BAMDMKaM.    Italy  II.    iSth  Edition.  Vi^ 
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A&   tlie  Afco  delta  Ciambella  ^    in  the  Etreet  of  the  same 
belonged  to  another  domed  Lall  of  the  therms. 

From  the  ViizzA  ot  the  Paiitheoii  we  raay  follow  tke  VU  i 
Setninano  towards  the  E.^  to  Sant'  J^utio  (p,  194). 

B&hind  the  Pantlieon  to  the  S.E.  lies  tlie  Piazza  dflla  MisektaI 
(Ft.  II J  18},  where  tLe  church  of  Saiit^  Maria  sopra  BHiierva  standi] 
Qn  the  left,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ja  Mi nervi?  opposite  to  ws.  In  the  cetitrf  1 
of  the  piazza  is  a  ruarhle  elephantj  on  the  back  of  which  &  sm^'J 
audept  ObtiUk  was  placed  hy  Bernini  in  1G(37  (p*  195J.  On  th&f 
ontside  of  the  chnrfh,  to  the  nght|  are  flood-marts  whlrb  show  thal^ 
in  the  iniindatLons  of  1530,  ibbl^  and  159B  tlic  water  rose  ihoiii 
6  ft,  higher  than  in  the  greMest  modern  flood  (t870j. 

*BantA  Maiia  sopra  Umerra,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  aS 
Minerva  founded  by  Do m it i an,  the  only  ancient  Gothic  church  at 
Rome,  was  probahly  begun  about  12So  by  Fra  Sis  to  and  Fra  Rt&ioro, 
the  bnilders  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Fbrenco  (p.  l5;.iv).  It  was  re- 
stored and  re- decorated  with  painting  iti  ld4h-55^  and  contaiJit 
several  valuable  wor\s  of  art. 

Intniiar^  By  the  entrance- wall  ^  on  Lhe  f  tght^  the  tomb  of  the  FloreniUiis 
knight  Diatijalvi  (d.  1482K  —  L^rt  Aials.  On  ihu  left,  the  tomb  of  theFlcKT^^ 
Une  Franc.  Tcjrnahuoni  (d.  MSOj^  hfMinoda  Fi€&oUj  above  it  the  ULoniuKiri 
of  Card.  aiac.  Tebaldi  (d,  1466).  To  thBTiebt  of  tht  ^^lut  in  Ibe  3rd  Chapelt 
Bt,  Seha^tiAn,  ati  admirably  work  hy  MicMle  Maini  (?).  Over  the  aHar: 
bead  of  Cbrifit  ^  by  /'trugino.  In  the  5th  Cliuipe]  i&  [t*]  tti«  moiiiime»t  of 
the  Princess  Lanie;)  hy  TentramL  —  Kiout  AtALK.  In  thb  Camerii  Mortatrii 
(loekod)^  b^twe^n  the  3rd  and  ith  ch^&iwh),  ii  ihe.  t[tinb  at  Giu^  Alhi^i^ 
(d.  ea-  1490)^  with  an  ancient  Greek  garc^phcgafi  (HcTCHleA  taming  the  linn}. 
In  the  4th  tJhapel,  the  Annunciationn,  a  picture  oa  a  golden  ground^  hy  'Ji- 
iontattQ  Somaeifi  in  the  foreground  C&rd.  Jiiin  deTorqncmada  (Juhanoea  i 
TuireGT^smata)  recornxnendinj^  three  poor  Kirls  to  the  Virgin,  paintod  to 
coomiieinorate  the  fdundatloo  of  the  charitahle  fr&tern]t>'  of  the  Sam issima.  Al- 
ia unziftta  Id  1460;  i>ii  the  left  the  tcimh  uf  Urban  VU.  (d.  ISODj,  by  Amit^ 
Suon^ina.  The  Dth  Chapel  {Aldobraudbii)  cgnLalns  painLings  hy  Cherub*  M^ 
htrli  I  over  the  altar  the  I^ai^t  Supper  hy  liarQcda;  moniiineiitfl  uf  the  parenCI 
of  Clement  VI J  L  hy  Oiat:^  dennJ^rta.  Tu  tte  tith  ehapel  ia  the  tjmb  of  tbt 
VanetJan  palriclaii  Bcnedjetcia,  ArchbUhop  of  Kitoaia  td.  1495)^  op^t«i 
the  tomb  of  JoU.  Dldaitnn  dft  Cot; a  ^  of  Spain ,  who  erected  it  for  MmJieH 
about  1^  during  bi^  llfe-ltme'  —  lltiiHT  Tuahbept.  A  Amall  chapel  tan  i!^ 
right  ts  flr^t  ohaerred^  containinf  a  wooden  cruclflix  altribnted  to  OieHf^i 
then  the  ^Caraffft  Chapel  with  a  handsome  balustrade^  paintt^d  hy  MN^fii^ 
Lippi  with  frescnedi  io  lVS7  (restored):  im  the  right  Thomas  Aquina«,  |U^ 
rounded  hy  alJei^oric^kl  figures «  defending^  the  V/alhoIio.  relieicin  agahtst 
heretics^  in  Ibe  Itinette,  B\*  Thomaa  and  the  Miracle  of  the  CroSft|  vm 
the  wati  Jvt  the  back  ^  the  Assumption  of  ilie  Virgin  \  altAT-Wfkll^  the  A^- 
nunctatlon,  with  a  portrait  of  the  dcjnor  Card.  CiLrafla^  sibyls  on  the  vaalt' 
lug  by  RftSasliino  del  Garbo;  on  the  left  the  jnnnunient  of  Patil  IV*  (d.  IT^}* 
dealfined  hy  /Nrrtf  Lig&Ho,  executed  hy  Oiaf*  and  Tom.  Caaignola.  —  By  tbc 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  Caraifa  chapel,  'Tomb  of  liishop  Gniliel.  DiifonHa 
(d.  ]Q9Q),  with,  a  lladonna  in  nuO£;aic  hy  Johant^ts  Ccsma^^  one  of  thft  *  "^ 
Wiirka  of  tliat  schoal.  The  nest  chapel  contains  *n  SLltar-pjece  hy  t\ 
raita.  In  the  fcjlluwing  Cappella  del  RoaarlOj  lo  the  right  of  the  ehuir^  i> 
aftmr-piecc  ^rutm^iGSSly  altKbiited  to  Fra  Angelica;  on  the  right  the  toi 
of  Card,  Caprsnic^  (about  14T0K  — TYve  Cftoia  lio^lam*  ^.W  V^^r^e  munufnei  „ 
of  the  (wo  Medirhj  U  )  Lea  K,  ^d,  iKifil,  ai^^li  Kf^  C\femtA:iS.  ^\\.  v^iv,  V^^%,4t»^ 
signed  hy  Aot  da  Sang  alio;  lUe  fieurta  of^iTl^ti  *x^s  \5^  B^tcio  But^4\w^^ 
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di  Baceio  Bigio,  On  the  pavement  the  tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1547).  —  The  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Cathar- 
ine of  Siena  (p.  82). 

In  front  of  the  high-altar,  to  the  left,  is  "'^Michael  Angela's  Christ  with 
the  Cross,  which  was  ordered  by  Metello  Vari  and  P.  Castellari  in  1514, 
and  erected  in  1521.  Pietro  UrbanOy  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  was 
Bntrusted  with  the  final  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection,  but 
u  he  acquitted  himself  badly,  the  finishing  strokes  were  given  to  it  by 
Roderigo  Frixti,  The  nudity  of  the  figure  is  justified  by  the  master's  in* 
tention  to  pourtray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
ln4>ery;  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
t>y  a  bfonze  shoe  (comp.  p.  Ixviii). 

From  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  Sant' 
[gnazio;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left,  the  tombstone  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Piesole,  who  died  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1455,  with  his  portrait 
ind  the  inscription :  Jlic  jaeet  Venerabilis  picior  Fraier  Joannes  de  Florentia 
Jrdinis  praedicatorum  li  LV.  —  In  the  Left  Tbansept  is  the  Chapel  of 
San  Domenico,  with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII. 
[d.  1730)  by  P.  Braeei.  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy, 
behind  which  is  shown  the  Chamber  in  which  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  died 
see  above),  removed  hither  in  1737.   The  frescoes  are  very  badly  lighted. 

The  adjoining  Monastbby,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Dominican  order  and  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the  scene 
}f  Galileo's  trial  in  1G33.  It  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  Mi- 
lUiier  of  Education  (Ministero  dtlC  htruzione  Pubblica)  and  the 
Blblioteca  Casanatense  (p.  138). 

A  little  to  the  E.  are  the  church  of  Sunt'  lynazio  (p.  194)  and  the 
Oollegio  Romano;  to  the  S.  are  the  Oesu  (p.  215)  and  the  beginning 
)f  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  215). 

"We  return  to  the  Pantheon  and,  following  the  Via  delta  Palom" 
beUa  (p.  209),  which  skirts  it  on  the  S.,  reach  the  Piazza  Sant' 
BusTACHio  (PI.  II,  15).    At  the  W.  end  of  this  piazza  lies  the  — 

Ujiiver8it&  della  Sapienza  (PI.  II,  15 ;  entrance.  Via  della  Sa- 
pienza 71),  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  after  a  rapid 
leoline  re-established  by  Eugene  IV.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity under  and  owing  to  Leo  X.  It  possesses  four  faculties  (law, 
medicine ,  physical  science,  and  philology)  and  is  connected  with 
institutes  for  the  study  of  economics,  pharmacy,  and  archaeology.  It 
contains  .several  natural  history  collections  and  the  Biblioteca  Ales- 
umdrina  (p.  138).  The  present  building  was  designed  by  Qiac.  della 
Borta,  The  church  (Sant'  Ivo),  with  its  grotesque  spiral  tower,  was 
lesigned  hy Borromini  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in  honour  of  Urban  VIJI. 
[Barberini),  in  whose  armorial  bearings  that  insect  figures.  The 
colonnaded  court,  in  two  stories,  is  among  the  most  imposing  in 
Rome.  —  Side-streets  lead  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Bmannele  (p.  216),  while  the  Via  degli  Staderari  leads  to  the  N.W. 
to  the  main  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Madam  a. 

The  Falauo  Madama  (PI.  II,  16),  originally  W\V1  ^V.  VXv^  0^^%.^ 
jf  the  16th  cent.,  derives  its  name  from  Maigaret  o^  "Paxm?..,  tv^\.\slTv^. 
iMughter  of  Charles  V.  and  afterwards  Regent  ol  \.\i&  l^^>iX^et\a.Tv5^^^ 
ho  ooeapied  it  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul lU.  YTeM\o\x^Vj  «kA. 
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subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  afterwards  grand-dukes  of 
Tuscany,  by  whose  orders  Giov.  Stef.  MaruceUi  of  Florence  altered 
it  to  its  present  form  in  1642.  Benedict  XIY.  purchased  the  palace 
In  1740;  and  since  1871  it  has  been  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Italian  Senate  (Palazzo  del,  Senato),  It  has  two  facades,  the  E.  one 
in  the  Piazza  San  Luigi,  the  W.  and  more  important  in  the  Piazza 
Madama.  Theyestibule,  court,  and  staircase  contain  antique  statues, 
sarcophagi,  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  royal  reception-room  was  adorned 
by  Maccari  in  1888  with  noteworthy  frescoes  representing  Applus 
Claudius  Caecus,  llegulus,  and  Cicero  and  Catiline. 
Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Pal.  Madama  rises  — 
San  Luigi  de'  Frances!  (PI.  11,  15),  the  national  church  of  the 
French ,  consecrated  in  1589.  Fa^de  by  Oiac,  deUa  Porta,  The 
chapels  are  very  badly  lighted.    Best  light  about  midday. 

Right  Aisle.  On  the  pillar  opposite  the  Ist  chapel  is  a  monument 
to  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  2nd  Chapel: 
"^Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of 
Domenichino  (p.  Ixxv);  on  the  right  the  saint  distributes  clothing  to  the  poor*, 
above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned  by  an  angel  *,  on  the  left  the 
saint  suffers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  ^  above,  she  is  urged 
to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice ;  on  the  ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint 
into  heaven^  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  RaphaeVs  St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Ouido 
Rent.  —  Over  the  high-altar:   Assumption,  a  fine  work  by  /Vajic.  Bauano. 

—  Left  Aisle.    By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of  Claude 
Lorrain,  erected  in  1836. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Luigi  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  della  Scrofa  and 
Sani'  Agostino,  see  p.  206.  —  To  the  W.,  a  street  between  the  church 
and  the  Pal.  Madama  leads  via  the  above-mentioned  little  Piazu 
Madama  to  the  — 

*Fiazza  Kavona  (PI.  II,  15) ,  now  officially  named  Cireo  Ago- 
naUj  which  occupies,  as  its  form  still  Indicates,  the  Circus  or  Star 
dium  ofDomitian,  The  name  *Navona',  which  was  used  in  the  middle 
ages  and  down  to  1875,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  agones^  or  con- 
tests which  took  place  in  the  circus. 

It  is  embellished  with  three  FountavM.  That  at  the  N.  end, 
by  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Qreg.  Zappalk  (1878),  represents  Neptone 
in  conflict  with  a  sea-monster;  round  the  central  gronp  are  Nereids 
and  sea-horses.  —  Not  far  from  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin  of 
Pentelic  marble,  rises  a  fountain  erected  by  Bernini  under  Innocent 
X.;  at  the  corners  of  the  rock,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  della  Plata,  executed  by  pupils  of  Ber- 
nini. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  originally 
erected  in  honour  of  Domitian  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentins  (p.  379). 

—  The  third  fountain,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza,  is  adorned  with 
masks  and  Tritons,  including  oive  \l\\ovjtv  ^*  ''W^^x^'  ^b^  Bemijii. 

On  the  W,   side    of  tbe  Pi^xia.  I^^notv^  ?A.^tA%  ^^  e&m^^ 
'^Bat'AgneBe;  the  flue  interior,  in  tVie  iwm  c^Ik^t^^ w«a^%»^'^ 
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oampanili,  are  by  C.  Bainaldi^  and  the  tasteless  facade  by  Borrommt. 
The  Romans  -used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain 
veiled  his  head  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  facade. 

Over  the  principal  door  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Maini; 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 
by  Maini  from  an  antique  statue.  Beneath  the  dome  are  8  columns  of  *cot- 
tanello*.  The  old  church  was  in  the  side-vaults  of  the  Circus  where  St. 
Agnes  suffered  martyrdom.  Two  subterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Algardi  (descent  by  flight  of  steps). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Pamphtli,  also  erected 
by  Rainaldi,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  —  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
church  of  SanOiacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  erected  in  1450,  and  recently 
restored.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  portal  are  two  angels  by  Afmo 
da  Fiesole  (on  the  right)  and  Paolo  Romano  (on  the  left).  —  At  the 
S.  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Braschi  (p.  217). 

The  Via  Sant'  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the 
Via  deir  Anima  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated — 

Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima  (PI.  II,  15 ;  open  till  8.30  a.m.,  on 
holidays  tiU  noon;  when  closed,  visitors  go  round  the  church  and  ring 
at  the  door  of  the  Hospice,  opposite  Santa  Maria  della  Pace),  erected 
in  1500-1514.  Handsome  facade  by  OitUiano  da  Sangallo  (?).  The 
name  is  explained  by  the  small  marble  group  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two  souls  in  purgatory.  This  is  the 
ohnrch  of  Roman  Oatholics  of  German  nationality,  amongst  whom  the 
Netherlanders  were  formerly  included. 

The  Interior,  designed  by  a  northern  architect,  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
roBtored.  The  modem  frescoes  of  busts  of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by 
L,  BeiU  (1875-82),  by  whom  also  the  stained-glass  window  over  the  chief 
portal  was  designed.  On  the  entrance-wall,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Wilh.  Encke- 
vort  (d.  1534).  —  RiOHT  Aisle.  Ist  Chapel:  St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  fisher- 
man the  keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen  (Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered 
firom  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece  by  Carlo  Saraceni  (pupil  of  Caravaggio). 
2nd  Ghapel:  Holy  Family,  altar-piece  by  Oimignani;  left,  monument  and 
bust  of  Card.  Slusius.  On  the  3rd  pillar,  Tomb  of  Hadrian  Vryberg  of 
Alkmaar,  with  pleasing  figures  of  children  by  the  Dutch  sculptor  Frans 
Dttquesnoy  (d.  1644  at  Rome).  4th  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michael  Angela's 
Pietii  in  St.  Peter's ,  by  Nanni  di  Baecio  Bigio.  —  Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel : 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert,  by  C.  Saraceni.  3rd  Chapel:  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Barbara ,  by  Mich.  Coxcie.  4th  Chapel :  altar-piece  (Entombment)  and 
fk'eMM>es  by  Salviati. 

Choib.  Over  the  high-altar,  Holy  Family  with  saints,  hj  Giulio  Romano^ 
damaged  by  inundations^  on  the  right,  the  fine  monument  of  Hadrian  VI.  of 
Utrecht  (preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence, 
strength,  and  temperance,  designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  executed  by  Michel- 
angiolo  Sanese  and  Niccolb  Triholo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Cleve- 
Jiilich-Berg  (d.  1575)  by  Egidius  o/Riviire  a.nd  Nicolaus  of  Arras.  A  relief  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle)  represents  the 
investiture  of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Holste  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661).  —  Excellent  new  organ,  ftoxn.  Qk^x\si%.w^. 
Thla  church  is  noted  for  its  music. 

Opposite  the  German  Hospice  connected.' mtla-il^ft  c^^xjctOa.  tvs^^^  — 

^UnUMaiiadeUaPace  (PI  II,  15),  erected\>^  ^V:i.tw^V^  .^^S^J^ 
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and  Innocent  VIII.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  prOYided  bzra 
Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  fine  facade  and  semicircular-portico.  Tkrme 
chnrch  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave.    When  close  -dj 
apply  to  the  sacristan  at  No.  5,  Vicolo  dell'  Arco  della  Pace  (coiskp. 
see  helow). 

Over  the  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right  are  **RaphaeVi  Sibyls  receiv- 
ing from  angels  and  recording  revelations  regarding  the  Saviour :  to 
the  left  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae;  against  the  arch  above,  the  Persian; 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  aged 
Sibyl  of  Tibur.  They  were  painted  in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino 
Chigi  (p.  364),  who  erected  the  chapel,  and  were  skilfully  freed 
from  *  restorations'  by  Palmaroli  in  1816  (usually  covered,  sacristan 
25-30  c. ;  best  light,  10-11  a.m. ;  see  also  p.  Ixxiii). 

'With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand, a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  adapted 
his  composition  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  grouping  is  apt  to  he  overlooked.  Equally  charac- 
teristic of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition,  the  display  of 
spirited  contrasts^  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions ;  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  beauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaelesque. 
Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  the  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majesty ^  but 
these  female  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  "human  and  lovabIe\ 

In  the  lunette  above  the  Sibyls  are  Prophets  by  Thnoteo  Viti 
(p.  109):  right,  Jonah  and  Hoseaj  left,  Daniel  and  David. 

At  the  sides  of  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  are  two  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  Ponzetti  family,  of  1505  and  1509.  Admirable  •Altar- 
piece  in  fresco  by  Bald,  Peruzziy  who  here  rivals  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo:  Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine, 
in  front  the  donor  Card.  Ponzetti  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting 
above  contains  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three 
rows,  also  by  PeruzzL  —  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap.  Cesi), 
with  its  heavy  decorations  (about  1 560),  offers  an  instructive  contrast. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  dome,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and 
court  (see  above).  Over  the  first  altar  on  the  left,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Sermoneta;  over  the  niche,  the  Death  of  Mary,  by 
Morandi.  The  second  altar,  with  handsome  marble -work,  partly 
gilded,  attributed  to Pasquale  daCaravaggio,  is  of  1490.  The  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna ;  on 
the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti'by  Franc,  Albani.  Over  the  adjacent 
altar  to  the  right,  Baptism  of  Christ,  by -Sermoneta.  Over  the  niche, 
Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  by  Bald,  Peruzzi  (retouched).  — 
Newly-married  couples  usually  attend  their  first  mass  in  this  church. 

The  *  Cloister  ,  constructed  by  Bramante  (p.  Ixvii)  by  ordoz  of 

Card.  CarafFk  in  1504,  is  interesting.   On  the  groundfloor  are  arcades, 

above  which,  between  the  pUlais  and  tb.\is  over  the  arches,  is  a  series 

of  columns.    By  the  right  wall,  the  tom^j  ol^\%\vQ^^Q<i^\vBM5i^A^Tl 

ofModena.  Entrance  throuch  t\xe  cVv\vcc\v,  oxVj  VXi^^vLsJift  ^Ofi^  kKft 

della  Pace  5. 
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Tho  Via  d©^  CoronaTi  (p.  206)|  wliirh  passes  a  little  tfl  tlve  N.  of 
fheat  two  ctiiirches,  w  tlie  shoitest  route  (6-8  miiiH)  from  the  Piazza 
'Nayona  to  tlie  PcnU  Sant'  Angela  (p.  301). 

From  ihm  t>orlal  of  Santa  Maria  ikJIa  Face  Llie,  Via  dsUa  Pitc&  add  tbtj 
F(d  in  AiricifK  l&ad  iftrai^lit  to  tlie  Via  del  Goverpo  VeceMo  Cp«  ^13), 


e.  From  the  Fia2£a  Tenexia  to  the  Fonte  8ant'  Angelo, 
Gorso  Vittario  £masmeU. 

The  wide  CoBSO  ViTTOiiio  Emaxurlb  (PL  11,  17,  14^  l'^),  lion- . 
itructed  since  1876  through  the  mo3t  dosely  built  quarters  of  me d- J 
isBval  Rome,  is  a  coTstinuatiori  of  the  Via  NaKionale,  liescribed  at  pp, 
I6r>-l(j7)  and  facilitatefl  commuiucatioti  "between  the  centre  of  the 
city  and  tho  Yaticaii  quarter.  The  street  in  always  crowded  and 
bimy,  but,  especially  towaids  the  end,  still  presents  an  unfiniE$hed 
appeataTice.  —  Tramvmy,  see  Appx,  No.  8. 

The  first  J  OT  E.^  portion  of  the  street  is  named.  Via  dkl  Pleris- 
ciTO  (PI.  11)  17)*  Iteginning  at  the  Piaa-za  Venezia  (p.  193),  vfd 
see  fljfst  Oil  ihe  left  the  main  facade  of  the  Fat,  di  Venezia  (p.  193)^ 
and  on  the  tight  the  S.  facade  (byilt  by  P.  Amati)  of  the  Pula^zo 
Boria  (p.  I98jj  the  Pala%sio  Qra^ioU,  and  the  extensive  Pal.  At- 
ikTi^  erected  in  1670.  The  court  of  this  last-named  palace^  and  the 
staircase  adorned  with  antiqties^  deserve  note.  —  Itomediately  beyond 
It  the  Vra  del  Oesft  diverges  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Sanla 
Maria  sopra  Minerea  (p-  210). 

On  the  kft  Is  the  N.  aide  of  tlie  •Gesti  (Pl.n,  17),  the  principal] 
ehnri-h  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  gori^eons  in  Rome. 
It  vf  as  built  by  Vignola  and  Giac.  detla  Porta  by  order  of  Card*  Ales- J 
sandro  FarnesOj  in  1568-75*  Oomp.  p*  Ijtxiv,  The  n>ain  fr&nt  is  iit^ 
the  Piazza  del  Gesi». 

Ip  the  ]N^A.VB  10  a  QeiljDg-painHiig  (Triumph  of  ihe  Name   ot  Jeans)  by 
^aciccio^  by  whom  tb^  dome  and  trfbuuc  were  alio  pain  led  j  one  of  the  begi 
and  mOit  lifelikB  of  the  baroqufi  works  of  the  kind.  The  waliii  ^ere  covereit'| 
with  valu;ible   marble  at   Lbe  codt  of  the   Prini:ip«  Alesa,  Turlouiii  In  JB60»  1 
The  bigb-altar  ba^n  iuur  coluTOOiS  of  giallo  &titico  \  on  the  left  Ihe  monument  of  J 
C»rd.  Bellariuino  [p^  89)  with  fii^urcs  Qf  Keligioti  and  Faith>  iii  relief;,  on  thaJ 
Tight  the  moQument  of  Fadre  Fii^natelliT  witb  L-ciye  und  Hop£.  —  In  liie  L^rr  ' 
TaAHSEf  ¥  ;  Altar  a f  St,  Ignatius  with  a  picture  tiy  /Wrff  Faniy  below  which 
JQ  a  ailvsT'-gUt  group  in  high  relief,  reprti!ienEin^  St.  Ipiatius  anrroanded  by 
angela*    The  ariginal  silver  statue  of  the  Aaint,   by  LfqrGi^  ifi  sitid  to  bbv^ 
been  rumnved  on  the  e^uppre^ftion  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  centnry.    Thi^  , 
columns  are  of  lapiA  l&zuli  and  gilded  i^rDnr.e  \  on  the  architrnve  above  ate  twaf 
atatues:  God   thfj  Father  ^   by  E,  Ludavisi^   and  Christy  by  Z.  Otiorti,  behind  1 
which,  encirciod  by  a  balc}  of  ray$,  i&  the  emblem  it  tic  Dove.    BeLwetin  tbtiflflii 
thti  glohe  of  the  earthy  con^stinir  ^f  s^  isingln  blLJHzk  of  lapia  lazuH  (eaid  to  b#l 
the    largi^at  In  existence]*    Beneath   the  altar,  in   h  sarcophagi] s  of  giideftl 
brotiKe^   rejjoflc  ttie  remains  of  the  saint.     On  Ihe  ri^ht  and  left  are  gr^upirl 
in    marble^    on    tbe  right  Heligii;>n  ^   at  the   sij^Iit  uf  which  heretic?  shrinl(|  1 
by  Lrgroi ;  on  thi3  loft  FnUh  with  the  Cup  and  Hoat^  which  a  heathen    king 
ii  in  the  act  of  adoring^  by  T^ud^n.     Opposite,   In  the  right  tranaeijt^  ib& 
altar  of  St.  Francis  Xftvler* 

The    chumb  preaeata  a   most   ImpOalng    B\^>t    c^n  %\'iX  T>^t* ,,   ^^  '^^^y 
fystJvAlofSt.  IgimtivA  (Shi  Jaly)^    ani\  dimiiB;  ITcvq  ^h^tm^Cmsi  V^.^'^.^.^ 
^d^jTif  of  the  C^mral)^   on  which  Qccaaitins  U  la  br\U\Si«SA^  vW^telVqsws^  ^^ 
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the  evening.     Dnring  Adrent  and  Lent  (Frid.  excepted),  and  at  Tario-.«== 
other  seasona  also,  sermons  are  preached  here  abooK  li  a.m.,  often 

priests  of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  S.  is  the  former  Cata  Professa  of  C^^ 
Jesuits,  now  used  for  military  purposes,  adjacent  to  which,  No.  I^Fy 
in  the  Via  di  Aracceli  (p.  194)  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  entrar»<« 
to  the  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  d-ll).  Opposite  fs 
the  Palazzo  Bolognetii^  which  bonnds  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  on  the  5. 

The  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emannele  l^e- 
longs  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Andrea  della  Yalle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Gesd  the  Corse  is  crossed  by 
the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (p.  2*22). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  rear  of  the  PalauoYidoni  (PI. IT, 
14),  formerly  belonging  to  the  CaffareUi,  as  whose  guest  Charles  Y. 
resided  here  in  1536.  The  palace  is  now  the  property  of  the  princes 
Giuiiiniani-Bandini.  The  chief  facades  are  in  the  smallPiazza  della 
Yalle  and  the  Via  del  Sudario,  which  leads  to  the  S.  The  building 
(partly  restored)  was  designed  by  Raphael  and  erected  by  Lcrentetto. 
On  the  staircase  is  the  so-called  Abbate  LwgL,  a  Roman  figure  in  a 
toga,  formerly  placed  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  palace,  and  used  as  the 
bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  194). 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  is  the  Ct^pellm  del  Sudario.  The  street 
Monte  di  Farina  leads  hence  to  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (p.  222). 

The  domed  church  of  *Sant' Andrea  della  Yalle  (PI.  U,  14),  be- 
gun by  P.  Olivieri  in  1591  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and 
completed  by  C.  Madema,  has  a  florid  fa^de  added  in  1665  from 
designs  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  Interior  is  well  proportioned,  bat 
part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.    See  p.  Izxiv. 

On  the  right  the  2nd  Chapel  (Stkozzi)  contains  copies  in  bronse  of  the 
Pieta  fp.  311)  and  the  Rachel  and  Leah  (p.  180)  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  design  of  this  chapel  itself.  —  On  the  left 
the  1st  Chapel  (Babbkrixi)  is  adorned  with  several  marble  statues  of  the 
school  of  Bernini.  —  Above  tbe  last  arches  in  the  Katk  are  the  monnments 
of  the  two  popes  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old 
chnrch  of  St.  Peter;  on  the  left  that  of  Pins  II.  (d.  1464;  p.  40),  by  ^t^ 
delta  Guardia  and  Pietro  Paolo  da  7Wt;  on  the  right  that  of  Pins  in. 
(d.  15U3),  executed  somewhat  later  as  a  companion-j>iece. — In  the  Dons: 
Glory  of  Paradise,  by  Lanfranco;  beljw,  on  the  pendentives,  the  *Evan- 
gelists  by  Domenichino^  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same  master,  *Fres- 
coes  on  the  vaulting  of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  transverse  ribs,  a 
rectangular  painting  of  John  the  Baptist  pointing  out  Christ  to  St  John 
and  St.  Andrew  (John,  I.  35);  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourg- 
ing of  St.  Andrew;  in  the  centre,  the  Vocation  of  SiS.  Peter  and  Andrew  by 
Christ ;  on  the  right,  St.  Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which 
he  is  about  to  be  aflixed;  below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the 
virtues  (p.  Ixxv).  The  large  lower  frescoes  by  Cal4Mbr€se  (martyrdom  of  St 
Andrew)  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  Via  delTeatro  Valle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gorso,  opposite 
tho  chuTvh,  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Valle  and  the 
Palazzo  Capranica  [V\.  11,  15^,  8iu^  XXvewt^ \ft  W-^Ti^ht  to  the  IJni- 
veraity  and  the  Pal.  Madama  b-  *iVV^. 

No,  i41  in  the  Gorso  ViU.  ^mawieVe,  \a^«k'^^\,Ss»^'^  — 
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Pftlazso  MasBimi  alle  Coloxine  (PI.  IT,  14,  15),  a  fine  structure 
by  BcUd.  Peruzzi^  who,  however,  died  in  1536  before  its  completion. 
llie  arc-shaped  facade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  curve  of  the  orig- 
inally narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  eflFect  by  the  construction  of 
the  wide  Corso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double  court  is,  how- 
ever, still  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Chapel 
of  San  Filippo  Neri  (p.  219;  open  to  visitors  on  16th  March),  who 
is  said  to  have  here  resuscitated  a  child  of  the  Massiml  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this  palace,  the  Germans 
Pannartz  and  Sehtoeinheim,  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asylvim  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  410),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  from  which  they  issued  Cicero's  Epistles  and  other  works, 
famished  with  the  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  '/n  aedibus  Petri 
de  Masimis^.  —  The  Hassimi  family  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  Fabii 
Maximi,  and  their  armorial  bearings  have   the  motto  '■Cunctando  restituU\ 

On  the  left,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  de*  Baullari  diverges  to 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  (p.  220),  is  the  little  Palazzo  Linotte  {Pal. 
Regis;  PI.  II,  14),  built  about  1515  for  the  French  prelate  Thomas 
le  Roy^  of  Rennes,  whose  armorial  lilies,  repeated  several  times  in 
the  frieze,  have  procured  the  erroneous  title  of  Palazzetto  Farnese 
for  the  palace.  It  is  an  early  work  of  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger j 
and  has  a  tasteful  court  and  staircase.  The  much- wanted  restor- 
ation of  this  palazzo  was  begun  in  1898,  under  Guy. 

To  the  right  opens  the  Piazza  di  San  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  15),  con- 
taining the  small  church  of  San  Pantaleo,  with  a  facade  erected  by 
Guiseppe  Valadier  in  1806.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue,  by  Gangeri, 
of  the  Italian  statesman  Marco  Mir^ghetti  (1818-86). 

From  the  Piazza  San  Pantaleo  the  Via  San  Pantaleo  runs  towards 
the  N.W.  No.  9  in  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo 
BrascM  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  Morelli  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  contains  a  fine 
marble  staircase  and  a  few  ancient  statues.  The  N.  side  of  the  build- 
ing looks  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  213).  —  At  the  obtuse  N.W. 
angle  of  the  palace  stands  the  so-called  Pasquino,  an  admirable, 
but  now  sadly  mutilated  relic  of  an  antique  group  of  statuary  re- 
presenting Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  looking  around  for 
succour  iu  the  tumult  of  battle.  Duplicates'  of  the  group  are  in  the 
Loggia  de*  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  are 
fragments  in  the  Vatican  (p.  340). 

Cardinal  CarafFa  caused  the  group   to  be  erected  here  in  ICOl.    It  be- 
esme  the  custom   of  the   professors   and  students  of  the  Roman  Arohigin- 
nasio  on  8t.  Mark^s  day  (April  25th)  to  affix  Latin  and  Italian  epigrams  to 
the  statue  (at  first  witliout  any  sa'iiical  aim).   The  name  was  derived  from 
a  Behoolmacter  living    opposite;    hut    when  the    ^pasquinades^   hegan   to 
assume  a  bitter  sathrical  character  about  the  middle  of  the   16th  cent. 
(chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  Reformation),  the  title  came  to  be  conuccted 
with  a  tailor  named  Pasqnino  who  was  notorious  for  \\\ft  \«Lta.^ociT\\Ti^\i^^- 
pensltfes.    The  answers  to  the  satires  of  Pasquino  wacA.  \,o  \ift  «iV\a.Ocv^^  V» 
the  Marforio  (pp.  194,  Q36).    Compositions   of  this  kmOi '\iVJfc^i^iCvvTQ^^tV\\v 
vogae  at  Borne  ever  since  that  period,   sometimes  v^\u%  V\VSx   >Jsv<i  X^^^n 
attires  offmtiqalty,  ' 
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The  Via  del  Gotbrno  Vecchio  (PI.  n,  15, 12),  ranniDg  from  the  Bmall 
piaz7a  named  after  Pasquino ,  formed  the  chief  communicatioii  with  the. 
Ponte  Sant^  Angelo,  before  the  construction  of  (he  GorsoViltorio  Emanuel e. 
On  the  right  in  this  street  is  the  Pal.  del  Ooverno  Vecchio^  which  for  si 
time  was  occupied  by  the  law  and  police  courts.  Ko.  124,  opposite,  is 
an  elegant  little  house  in  Bramante's  style,  built  in  1500  for  the  papal 
secretary  J.  P.  Turclus.  We  next  pass  the  back  of  the  PhiHppine  Convent 
(now  a  court-hoQse,  p.  219)  and  cross  the  Piatsa  delT  Orologio  (PI.  II,  12) 
whence  the  Via  Monte  Giordano  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Palaxxo  Oabrielb\ 
with  a  pretty  fountain  in  its  court.  Thence  the  Via  di  Panico  leads  to  the 
Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

Farther  on  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanoele  discloses  a  Tiew  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  left  lies  the  narrow  Piazza  dslla  Gancblibria  with  the 
palace  of  that  name  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso. 

The  *Palano  della  CanoeUeria  (PI.  II,  16,  14),  an  edifice  of 
majestic  simplicity,  designed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient 
orders  of  architecture,  is  one  of  the  noblest  Renaissance  monuments 
in  Rome  (^p.  Ixvii).  It  was  built  about  1486-95  for  Card.  Raffaelo 
Riario  by  a  Tuscan  architei^t,  but  not  by  Bramante,  who  did  not  come 
to  Rome  until  1499.  The  elegant  facade  is  constructed  of  blocks  of 
travertine  from  the  Colosseum.  The  beautiful  balcony  at  the  S.E. 
oorner  should  be  noticed.  The  chief  portal  of  the  palace,  in  an  in- 
harmonious baroque  style,  was  added  by  Iknnemeo  FonUma.  It  leads 
into  the  *CouKT,  surrounded  by  arcades  on  the  two  lowest  stories. 
The  columns  are  antique  and  were  formerly  used  in  the  ancient 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  (see  below).  The  graceful  capitals  are  de- 
corated with  roses,  a  flower  which  appears  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Card.  Riario.  Under  the  arcade  to  the  left  is  a  bust  of  Padre 
St^hif  the  astronomer  (p.  198).  To  the  right  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  (see  In^Iow^.  This  is  the  only  palace  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  which  gOTernment  still  permits  to  be  in  the  bands 
of  the  pope. 

The  handsome  portal  by  Vi^olay  to  the  right  near  the  Corso, 
admits  to  the  church  of  ^n  Lorenzo  m  Dcanofo.  The  ancient  basilica 
of  this  name  was  originally  founded  by  Damasus  I.  (ca.  370)  near 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  '2*20) .  but  it  was  taken  down  at  the  in- 
stance of  Card.  Riariv>  and  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  palaoe. 
The  Ititeriial  decoration  is  quite  modem ,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Pius  Vll.  ,  IS*^^^  and  mus  IX.  i^lSTSV  At  the  £.  end  of  the  right 
jiis'.o  is  the  xouib  ot  the  papal  minister  Count  Roissi.  who  was  assas- 
sittjitevl  on  the  staircase  cf  the  CaiuvUeria  in  1848(bustby  Ttmtram) 

Wm  the  CanceUeria  to  the  Ctxntpc  di  f>;re.  see  p.  220. 

We  coutiiiue  to  tVli-^w  the  Corso  Vi«.  Emanuele.   At  the  comer 

v'l'  the  sevvtid  street  to  the  rid[ht  is  the  Pu^osso  il^jfa.  built  in  1503 

^It  Curd.  Kieschi  by  au  aix^hitect  i  p<ethaps  Oinliano  Leno?),  who  has 

vscd  (With  $\*mc  uubappy  moditVuVoBiN  ^x«n»a»v  ^hsicn  Ibr  the 

^\tt-riKK  f3t\'MU^  ot*  St.  PvftiJt  s.    \\  Ivas  V^xa  7i*ft«4  \«r  ^^\A«t5^ 

OittU;jisii>  Teietizto  M;&ml&m.  —  Tq  iVfi  x\i\i:^  standi  ^^a  — 
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CMesa  ITuova  (PJ.  U^  12),  or  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicttta^  erected  by 
iSan  Filippo  Neri  aljont  1550  for  thts  utHer  of  Oratarians  founded  by 
biiii,  and  iinistied  In  1G05,  Architecture  by  Ohv.  Matteo  da  Citih  di 
Caaidlo^  interior  by  Mart,  Lnnyhi  the  Elder ^  facade  by  Rngheni. 

Tlie  Interior,  wLich  is  dark  and  iin  favourable  for  pic  Lures,  is  richly 
decuti»tfl4*  Tb^  aiimlj-fthle  smcca-work  1b  by  C<ts.  Faniella  and  Ereitie 
Ferfaia^  The  cpUing  of  tfie  Kavr^  the  dome  ^  and  the  tribune  are'  pain  Lee! 
by  Fietro  da  Coriatta.  —  In  the  Left  AiatK,  adjoining  the  trihune,  is  the 
small  andfli]mptuoiisOHAFELOF3i.:{Fii.rr?o  Nebt,  bcnc'ath  Lhe  altar  of  which 
hia  remainfl  repOBft,  Above  In  tbe  pnHralt  of  the  Ralnt  in  mu^c,  after  the 
original  of  Ouidt  Rtni  preserved  in  the:  Adjoining  monastery.  —  Over  the 
Ht(3'U  Altab,  with  Its  four  columns  of  [ioHa  santa^  is  a  Madonna  by  J^Afn^; 
nn  the  rii;ht  "Sij.  Gregory ^  Maums,  smd  P&pia^,  on  tlLO  left  -i^S.  BoiDitilla^ 
Nereiifl^  iind  Achil]€iia^  ali^o  by  Butienf,  who  patnled  thena  piclnre^  dunn^r 
hi»  aecoad  stay  in  Rome  id  1609  fur  tbia  charcb,  w^ich  was  then  the  most 
fashiODable  in  the  eity. 

On  ^th  Mayj  the  fcsJivfvl  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every  Sunday 
from  tat  Xov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerE;?  of  Sti^cred  ma'iic,  ta  which  men  only 
iTo  admitted,  are  i^iven  In  the  ailjoininf!;  Oratoriuin^  which  derives  its  tianie 
from  the  oratories  i!tted  up  by  ?an  Fillppa  Kqri.  The  aaint  was  fond  i^f 
music  and  advocated  a  cheerfnl  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  PHiLrppiNB  Monastbut,  erected  by  Borromini^  [& 
of  Irre^ilaT  abap^^,  but  remarkably  massiTa  in  its  constrnction*  It 
contains  ^  room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics ►  The 
Cort^  d'AppellOy  the  TTibunale  ViviU  e  CorrezhnM^^  and  the  Tri- 
bunate di  Commtrcio  are  now  established  here.  —  The  valuable 
BlbUothtca  Vallicellana  ^adtn,,  see  p.  138)  is  al&o  preaerved  here* 

Farther  en,  to  the  loft,  lies  the  i^mall  Piazza  Sforza,  with  the 
F&luzzo  Sform-CesiiTinlf  the  Bryhanian  Hasp  key  restored  in  1875, 
and  a  monument  (by  Benini;  1892}  to  the  poet  and  statesman  Ceiuni 
Ttrenzio  Mamiani  (17^9-1885).  Beyond  tlie  piazza  the  Vfa  dd 
Banco  di  ^anto  Spirito  diverges  to  the  xiglit  to  the  Ponte  Sant^  Au- 
gelo  (p,  301),  Kos,  44-46  in  this  street  once  belonged  t<i  the  banker 
Agostino  Chigi  (p.  351)^  the  'gran  triorfauta  della  cristfatiitV,  whose 
of  See  (in  tb*5  wing,  Areo  del  Banchi  9  J  is  now  a  stable* 

To  the  left  several  lanes,  notv  being  robujlt,  Lead  to  San  Oiovajmi 
de'  Fiorentini  (PI.  II,  12)^  th&  baiidfioine  national  churcb  of  the 
Florentines.  The  building  was  begun ^  by  desire  of  Leo  X*j  from  a 
design  by  Jac,  Smisovino  (wbioh  was  preferred  to  competing  plans 
of  Raphael,  Ant*  da  Sangallo  tho  Youfiget^  and  Peruzzi ) ;  and  tbe 
difficult  task  of  (completing  tbe  suhgtrnctuTes  on  the  river  was  exe- 
cuted  by  SimgfiUo.  Michad  AnffelOy  and  on  hia  death,  Giac,  della 
Porta  were  afterwards  engaged  in  tho  work ,  and  the  facade  was 
added  by  AU33,  Galihi  in  1734.  lu  the  Tiglit  transept  is  a  picture  by 
Salv,  Rosa  (SS.  Cosmaa  and  Damianua  at  the  stake).  —  Near  the 
clitiTch  the  PoTiieai  Fioreniiniy  a  suspension  bridge  constructed  in 
1803,  CTOBSO8  the  ri^er  [toll  5  0* ;  p,  354). 

To  the  S.E.  from  San  Giovanni  runs  the  Via  QMSnx^  %feft^,^^lE^. 
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f.  Quarter  to  the  8.  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  as  fax 
as  the  Piazza  Hontanara.  Isola  Tiberina. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Pal.  della  Cancelleria  (p.  218)  lies  the  Piazza 
CA.MPO  DI  Fiore  (PI.  II,  14),  an  iicportant  centre  of  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  vegetable -market,  frequented  in  the  morning  by 
picturesque  country-people,  was  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza 
Navona.  Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death  here.  Among 
the  former  was  the  philosopher  Oiordano  BrunOj  whose  death  in  this 
square  on  Feb.  17th,  1600,  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  •Statue 
(designed  by  Ettore  F€rrari\  erected  in  1889  on  the  site  of  the  stake, 

Giordano  Bruno,  born  at  Nola  near  Xaples  in  1850,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order.  In  1580  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  career  of  wandering, 
during  which  he  visitfed  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Venice  by  the  Inquisition  in  1698.  —  The  Reliefs  on 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent:  on  the  right,  Brn no  teaching^  behind, 
his  trial  ^  on  the  left,  his  execution  at  the  stake.  The  MedalHom  are  por- 
traits of  the  champions  of  religious  freedom:  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice (1552- 
1623),  Tommaso  Campanella  of  Calabria  (1568-1689),  Petrus  Ramus  of 
France  (1515-1572;,  Lucilio  Vanini  of  Naples  (about  1585-1619),  Aonius 
Palearius  of  Rome  (1500-1570),  Michael  Servetus  of  Spain  (1611-1553),  John 
Wiclif  of  England  (132M384),  and  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  (1869-1415). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Oampo  di  Fiore  once  lay  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  (PI.  II,  14).  In  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Pio  or  Righetti  (entrance, 
Via  Biscione  95),  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (p.  338)  and  substruc- 
tures of  the  theatre  were  discovered.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  incorporated  in  the  modern  building.  The  semicircular  bend  of 
the  street  by  Santa  Maria  di  Orottapinta  distinctly  shows  the  form 
of  the  ancient  auditorium ;  the  stage  approximately  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  Yia  de'  Ghiavarl.  Behind  the  latter  extended  the  large 
Porticus  Pompeiana,  with  its  colonnades  and  halls,  in  one  of  which 
Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  on  March  16th,  43  B.C.  —  The  Via  de' 
Giubbonari  leads  hence  to  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (p.  222). 

From  the  Campo  di  Fiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  Piazza  Farnesb,  with  two  fountains.   Here  stands  the  — 

Palazzo  Famese  (PI.  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.  (1534-45), 
from  designs  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  Ixxiii),  continued 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
completed  by  the  construction  of  the  loggia  at  the  back,  towards 
the  Tiber,  hy  Giac.  della  Porta  in  1580.    Michael  An gelo*s  plans 
had  included  a  second  court  (behind  the  present  court),  to  be  de- 
corated with  the  Farnese  .antiquities  now  at  Naples,  and  a  bridge 
connecting  the  palazzo  with  the  Villa  Famesina  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.    The  building  materials  were  taken  partly  from  the 
Colosseum,  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.    This  palace 
was  inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  to  whose  heirs  it  still  belongs. 
Tt  was  leased  in  1874  by  the  YieTvc\v  ^ONcnvwversX., -^^V^i^^k  embassy  to 
the  Italian  government  is  now  es\,a\JV\ft\kft^'V^«tft.  ^w*<^^  ^^jrwbA.^^srR' 
is  the  *Ecole  de  Rome',  OT¥tenc\i  axc>L»o\o^\^'i^^'K^^'^^^^^'CL^^^^^ 


ilk  1875.  The  triple  colonnade  of  tlio  entiajiee  and  the  two  arcades 
of  the  court  Tvcre  designed  by  SangaUOi  the  arcadefl  heiog  in  imi- 
tfition  of  the  Theatrti  of  Marcellufe;  the  upptT  story  (origitially  opeti) 
and  the  heaotiful  corniee  at©  hy  Mkhatl  Angelo,  The  court  contains 
two  ancient  gatcophagi  (Chat  to  the  right  gaid  to  be  frooi  the  tomb  of 
Cffiftilia  Metella^  p.  379),  The  Gallerlaj  or  hall,  on  the  first  floor  con- 
tains admirable  frescoes  of  mythological  scenes  by  Agostino  and  Anni- 
halt  Caffaccl  and  th*iir  pupil^^  hnt  is  not  accessible* 

In  the  Via  6 in  11  a ,  1  ebind  tl>e  Palazzo  I-'ame^e^  i;?  dtu^ted  Hiti  round 
church  of  SautH  iCjtria  della  Bf&rte  (PI.  Uy  tl^  duaed)^  founded  by  thti 
fraternily  of  the.  Fralt^lkmi  (IejUh  Dm  ma  Morte.  On  Kov.  find  wax  figures 
referring  tu  death  arc  ^xkibitud  in  tile  cbanibers  bt^low  tht;  cburfibn, 

From  llie  FJ^ziSL  Farneae  a  line  of  aLrefite,  eaJled  the  Yia  m  Mon- 
ft^nitjLTO  and  Viu  de'  Banchi  V^ccAi,  Itadii  to  the  ^.W.  tu  the  PodC^  8unt' 
Angelo  (p.  BOi)*  On  tha  rig^bt  in  tlie  fir^t  of  ihiine  ia  Saji  romma^o  degli 
Ingl?!!  (pr  iST)t  the  chm^b  of  the  Eng]idb  Cnilleirg,  rebuiU  Id  1363  on  the  fiiti^ 
of  9f  dhnrob  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  a  king  yf  We^siex  in  lUti  iJUi  ceii- 
tiiry.  ]t  contains  various  mutiuinentg  to  EogllshmeD,  Tbe  adjoinlag' i^i^llfge 
containi  portraits  o{  Knglisb  cardinals  from  Wol&cy  ti)  Vaugban*  —  On  (he 
left  eid@  of  Iho  street,,  farther  on,  fitandi.  Sfl,Dta  SEaria  di  Monserrato  {pl.  Jl, 
11),  the  Qatjonal  Spanish  churchy  witti  »  ho-^pkf!.  It  was  erected  Jn  149& 
by  AttL  da  Sangalio  ihe  Ktder^  and  after^' surds  restored.  The  a1  tar-pi ect 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  by  Ann.  Carrafcij  and  in  tha  tliird  chapel 
on  thi!  left  is  &.  statuo  of  St..  Jameii  by  Jac-  Sansovlno,  In  the  Via  de' 
Bancbl  Vecchi  is  the  former  honse  of  tlitt  gohlamiih  Qiatnpi&tr'^  Cri^Ui^ 
erected  about  15 iO,  with  florid  decoration^  in  stucco. 

To  the  S.E,  of  the  Piazza  Farnese  the  Yicolo  de'  Venti  leads  to 
the  Piazza  di  Capo  di  F^tto.    Here,  on  the  rtghtj  rises  the  — 

Falavxo  Speida  aUa,  Efigola  [PL  II,  14),  erected  In  ihe  pontificate 
of  Paul  m.  about  1540  by  Odrd.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  of  a  hotise 
bnilt  by  Raphael  for  Glambattleta  Branconi  dell*  Aquila  in  the  Boif^o 
Nnovo  (p*  304  J  now  destroyed).  Since  1640  the  palace  has  belonged 
tOtheSpada  family  and  is  now  partly  OGCupiedby  the  Constglio  di  Stato* 

On  the  first  ftnor  (dt>Or  to  the  right  in  the  court ;  fee}  fire  eowie  intBre>:t- 
iog  aatlquiti&s,  including  a  nndo  col o sea!  statue  t^f  l'ifmp^jfC%  erroneoualy 
deacribed  aa  that  before  which  Julius  rmstLr  was  Alalb.  In  the  corridor 
are  eight  antique  Relief $^  fjund  ta  1B2U  in  the  couraEi  of  a  reseoratinn  of 
Sant'  A^nese  fuori  le  Hnra^  and  two  casta  i  nn  tba  left  wall,  Pwria  and  Cupid* 
Death  qZ  Opbeltes^  Piiria  a.ud  Qllnoae  ^  Rape  of  the  Paltadium^  Wounded 
Adnnis  \  on  tbn  window- wall,  rflturDlag,  Drcdalui  and  PitHlphac,  Ampbion 
and  Zetbos,  casta  of  the  }2ndymtrjn  and  (he  Peraena  and  Andromeda  in  (hu 
Capiloline  Mnscuoi  fp.  239)^  Dellerophou  watepint?  Pej|aMi<.  —  The  paUce 
alf  o  cnntaiuJi  over  Ii3y )  piclur^siv  chiefly  of  the  Bolugniise  acbnol  of  the  i(]- 
ITtb  cenl.^  and  a  Greek  portrait-si atue  [Ariatotte  or  nmre  pruhably  Ari- 
siJppus?},  but  these  are  not  sbuwn  without  a.  apeciaj  Introduf^tion,  In  the 
court H  en  the  S,K.  sidg,  is  a  jjorticg  with  deluaivts  purspectiVQ  a^cribtsd  to 
Borrominl  (apply  to  the  portar^  fee). 

Pursuing  ihe  same  direction  beyond  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro, 
w^e  oeit  reaoh  the  small  Piazza  ur'  PBLi>E(tBiNi.    On  the  left  is  the 
batik  of  the  Afdntc  di  Picth  (PL  11^  14j,  lormerly  the  PaL  .Scinitjwtroce^ 
the  seat  since  1604  of  thts  pawn-ufflca,  itjundftd  Uy  \b'y2i^tJ4yvi\^X\N. 
OW00  ^U  ppGsmt  name.  On  the  right  is  the  cWt^iV  lal  Sa-ala'Cri-TOKtvA^ 
/><eileprim\  erected  in  li)ii;  the  high-aVtai  U  ad^iTVAB^^U>i  vt"tx\vvv^.^ 
'-y^um^m.  Ad^oimng  is  a  hosspLtal  foi  i^.onv atV^ssi^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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The  Via  db'  Pbttinabi  (PL  II.  14)  leads  from  the  Piazza  de"" 
PeUegrini  to  the  PorUe  Sisto  (p.  358). 

From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  the  N.W.,  parallel  witb  the  rirer, 
runs  the  Lungo  Teuere  TibaldL  affording  a  pretty  Ylew  of  the  Villa 
Farneslua  and  the  Janiculum.  Parallel  with  this  street,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Via  Gitlia  (PI.  II,  14,  11,  12),  most  of  which  was  built  by 
Julius  n.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the  Ponte  Sant*  Angelo.  To  the 
left  is  a  fountain  known  as  the  Maseherone  dei  Fameai,  and  farther 
on,  also  on  the  left,  beyond  an  arch  spanning  the  street,  is  the  Pal. 
Falconieri ,  built  by  Borromini,  with  hermx  on  the  facade  in  a  bar- 
oque style,  terminating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads.  In  the  Via  di 
Sant'  Eligio,  the  next  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the  ehnich  of  SanC 
Eligio  dtgli  Orefiei,  a  graceful  little  circular  structure,  built  in  1509 
from  a  design  by  JSaphael  and  renewed  in  1601.  Farther  on  in  the 
Via  Giulia,  on  the  left,  are  the  Carceri  iVuore,  a  prison  founded  by 
Innocent  X.  (closed  in  1897),  the  little  church  of  San  Biagio  delta 
Pagnotta,  and,  No.  66,  the  Pal.  SacchetU  (PI.  II,  12),  erected  in  1543 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  as  his  private  residence.  The 
courses  of  rough  rustica  masonry  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  formed  the  beginning  of  a  large  court 
of  justice,  projected  by  Julius  II.  and  designed  by  Bramante,  but 
never  carried  out  —  To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Giulia,  is  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  dt  Fiorentini  (p.  219). 

The  most  important  side-street  diverging  from  the  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  is  the  Via  di  Tob  Abobntina  (PI.  U,  15-18,  14),  men- 
tioned at  p.  216,  which  begins  at  the  Pantheon  (p.  208)  on  the  K., 
and  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  Via  Arenula  to  the  PorUe  Qari- 
6aWi  (PI.  U,  13;  p.  358). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  the  Via  di  Tor  Argeu- 
tina  leads  to  the  Piazza  Bbnbdetto  Gaiboij  (PI.  11,  14),  passing  the 
Teatro  Argentina  (p.  139)  and  a  monument  to  Pietro  Cossa  (1834-81), 
the  dramatist.  Thence  the  Via  de-  Giubbonari  runs  to  the  right  to 
the  Campo  di  Fiore  (p.  220),  and  the  Via  del  Pianto  (p.  223)  to  the 
left  to  the  Porticus  of  Octavia  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  224). 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Gairoli  rises  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  (PI.  II,  14),  built  by  Roaati  in  1612  in  honour 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome, 
lu  the  spaces  below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Do- 
menichino.  Over  the  high-altar.  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession  of 
the  plague  at  Milan,  by  IHetro  da  Cortona. 

The  narrow  Via  de'  Falegnami  runs  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 

Piazza  Benedetto  Cairolito  the  small  Piazza  Tabtabuga  (PL  II,  17), 

named  alter  the  graceful  *Yoiit»na  ^tkW^  Tis\»?ra%lLe  (tortoises), 

a  bold  a/id  elegantly  composed  \>io\ii^  ^\i^  ^XX^^^ki^^Vsqs. 

youths  and  dolphins  and  tortoises.  T\i\s  \s ^^  m^^ ^«BfiKD%%»ar 

in  in  Rome;   the  design  was  loimeiV^  ^vXXAVsiVA.  X^UaigVoAV^i 
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Otaeorno  delltf  Porta^,  ihougli  it  was  tireLtetlby  tlieFlorentliieTtrdiico 
Landini  in  ir>85* 

To  the  left  IB  the  Falftz^o  Mattel  {¥[.  II,  17),  originally  an  Ag- 
gregate of  separate  buildings  which  occupied  the  rectangle  between 
Santa  Gatprlria  de'  Fnruri  and  the  ym  Paganica.  The  handaomeat 
portion  (principal  eatrauce,  Yiade^Funari  31 ;  side-entrance^  No.  32), 
ia  one  of  the  flnoii^t  productions  of  Carlo  Mttdema  (1616). 

In  the  paa^a^f^a  uf  (he  entrance ,  id  tbc  &rcad<tMj,  and  along  tlie 
fiidcA  of  tlic  CuL'UTf  a  {^rezit  number  uf  aacieut  reliefs  am  buiiC  Into  the 
walJ^.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Mars  witb  Ebca  Silvm,  und  ApDllo  with  tbe 
Mu^^,  And  (l.)  tlie  Gsdydonian  Hunt  and  Bape.  uf  Pi-0!^erpinfi-f  Id  tlig 
porticoj  Sacriljce  af  Mithras^  Apollo  \t'ilb  iLe  Blnsc?,  aDd  a  Baccba.DJ(.liaa 
prucessiyn^  all  fj-um  »arcupliji(;i.  Tbe  sUitues  in  the  cuurt  and  nicbed  on 
the  staircase,  fiouie  n(  tbem  freely  restored,  are  ai  nn  great  yalae.  Tbe 
itucca  decoratiuDa  uf  tbe  ceiling  uver  tbe  ataircaseiS  &tg  well  e:;£ecuted. 

Farthef  an  we  ob servo  on  the  left,  on  tlio  site  of  the  ancient  Circus 
Flaminiui^  the  obnrch  of  Banta  Caterina  de*  Ftmari  {PL  U,  17)^ 
erected  in  15t>4  by  Giacdella  Porta ^^  with  a  good  facade  and  a  baroque 
tfjwer.  The  name  of  the  chnrch  is  demed  from  the  rope -makers 
who  in  the  middle  agea  plied  their  vocation  within  the  cijfcus. 

Straiie;ht  in  front  ii^  the  Palatso  A^eardli  (PI,  Wj  17  |^  whence  the 
Via  Delflrn  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  Araccfili  (p.  194),  the  street 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Campitelli.    Uere,  on  the  right,  i&  — 

Eantai  Maria  in  CampiteHi  (PI.  II,  17),  ereoted  by  C.  Rainaldi 
under  Alexander  V]I.  oil  the  site  of  an  earlier  chnrch,  to  provide  a 
more  worthy  shelter  for  the  iniracnloua  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which 
tbe  cessation  of  the  plague  in  ItJOfi  was  ascribed, 

ijitTEUioii.  Tbe  ^ile  ut  thia  cbnrcb  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  back,  hnt 
thJs  irregularity  bas  been  motiL  jikil fully  niasked  I'y  the  iLnsbitent,  who  bas 
80  design  pd  a  kind  of  -  preliminary^  tran^Dpt  aj  to  produce  tbe  linprel'Ston 
tbatf  heyond  tb£:  tiandgcime  projcctiDg  columns,  tber€  ia  anolbei^  and  iuii>rc 
ep3.cioui9  trausL''pt.  —  Ucneatli  tbij  canopy  over  tbe  biyh-aUar  l&  placed 
llie  mlFaculousi  Madonna^  In  tbo  3nd  Cbapel  On  tbe  rigbt,  tbe  Gift  of 
Tongues,  by  Irvca  Oiordaiii>;  in  tbe  li^t  Cbapel  on  thd^  left,  two  montutiCDtn 
(if  tuf}  ^UiiH  family  (iTth  cent.)  resting  on  liona  of  rii^sso  untico,  that  on 
tbe  rigbt  ms-rked  'uuibra',  Lbat  ua  ih&  left  ^nibir.  In  tbe  H.  traiLaepL  id 
the  tomb  of  Card,  I^jn^c^  by  Peitrich. 

From  the  S,E,  end  of  the  Piazza  Campitelli  the  Via  di  Tot  di' 
Specchi^  aklrliug  the  foot  of  the  OapltoJ,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza 
Aracteli  (p.  327),  while  the  Via  Monianara  runs  to  the  right  to  the 
Piazza  Moijtuiiara  {p.  224), 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  BeJit^detto  Cairoli  (p.  2'32]  the 
Via  dti  Pianto^  continual  by  the  Via  d^lUi  P^icheria  (PL  11^  14, 
17),  skiits  the  K  side  of  the  former  9h€ii0j  or  Jewish  quarter, 
which  M'as  pulled  down  in  1887,  In  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages  thu  Jews  resided  in  Traatevere^  but  in  Ifj&fi  PaullV.  assigned 
tbla  quarter  io  them,  and  wniil  the  end  of  the  papal  iiile  they  were 
forbidden  to  settle  else  where. 

The  thifd  sUeet  m  ^e  left  leads  from  tiie  ^\^  ^s\YS^sis\s^  ^  "^^^ 
Pi'szzA  T^mrugn  (p.  22'J).  and  tho  first  eUefet  (>n  t\\^  iV%\^v  ^^  "^"^"^ 
rnimto  Cenei-BQlogneHi  (FL  11,  14),  the  hoi^fe  Qi  X"^^  W\-V^Vii5^  ^^^* 
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trioe  Genci  (reputed  portrait,  see  p.  157),  who  was  executed  in  1699 
at  the  Pen  to  Sant'  Augelo  for  the  murder,  in  conspiracy  with  her 
brothers,  of  her  father  Francesco  Genci,  a  man  of  execrable  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  della  Pescheria,  on  the  left,  is  the  *Portiea8 
of  Octavia  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  Augustas  on  the  site  of  a  similar 
structure  of  Metellus  (B.  0. 149),  and  dedicated  to  his  sister.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  but  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Garacalla 
in  203,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  principal  entrance  con- 
sisted of  a  double  colonnade  with  eight  Gorinthian  columns,  of 
which  three  in  the  inner,  and  two  in  the  outer  row  are  still  standing. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of  14  columns  each, 
while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at  the  sides.  The 
entire  colonnade,  with  its  300  columns,  enclosed  a  rectangular 
space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  art  which  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  booty.  In  770  the  church  of  Sant'  Angela  in  JPeacheria 
(frequently  restored)  was  built  on  the  ruins  by  Stephen  lU.,  and 
here  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  Ghristian  sermons  on  their 
Sabbath  from  1584  down  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  Rlenzi  went 
in  procession  from  this  church  to  the  Gapitol  at  Whitsuntide,  1B47 
(p.  xxxviii). 

Farther  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  right  in  theYia  delTeatro  di  Maicello, 
are  the  remains  of  the  *Iheatre  of  MaroeUns  (PI.  II,  16),  which  was 
begun  by  Csesar,  and  completed  in  E.G.  18  by  Augustus,  who  named 
it  after  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auditorium  are  now  occupied  by  workshops.  The  lower 
story,  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the 
Ionic  style,  above  which,  as  in  the  Golosseum,  a  third  probably 
rose  in  the  Gorinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  3-4000 
spectators.  The  stage  lay  towards  the  Tiber.  In  the  11th  cent,  the 
theatre  was  used  by  Pierleone  as  a  fortress.  To  his  descendants 
succeeded  the  Savelli,  whose  palace  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of 
debris  within  the  theatre.  In  1712  the  palace  was  purchased  by  the 
Orslnif  and  in  1816-23  it  was  occupied  by  the  historian  Niebuhr, 
when  Prussian  ambassador.  —  The  Via  del  Teatro  di  Mar  cello  ends 
in  the  small  but  busy  Piazza  Montanaka  (PI.  II,  16),  much  fre- 
quented by  the  country-people,  especially  on  Sundays.  Omnibus  to 
the  Piazza  Venezia,  etc.,  see  No.  20  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Bocca  della  Vbrtta,  which  runs 
hence  to  the  S.,  in  a  small  piazza  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San 
Nicola  in  Careere  (PI.  II,  16),  restored  in  1880,  containing,  on 
the  outer  walls  and  in  the  interior,  ancient  columns  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  three  different  temples,  including  those  of  Spei 
and  Juno  Sospita.  Visitors  mav  ex;km\\\«  th«  foundations  of  these 
temples  (sacristan  with  light  ^/^  li.^. 

Hence  to  the  Piazza  Bocea  della  Verltii  t^xi^Sanla  HonSaVkCmim- 
^/f»,  see  p.  '272. . 
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The  Ponte  Palrricio  (PL  H,  16),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palazzo  Or- 
sini  and  the  Theatre  of  Maicellas,  which  since  the  middle  ages 
lias  been  called  the  Ponte  de^  Quattro  Capi  from  the  four-headed 
bennie  on  the  balnstrades,  is  the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Rome,  having 
"been  built  in  B.C.  62  by  L,  Fdbricku,  as  the  inscription  records. 

This  bridge  crossei  an  arm  of  the  river  (usually  dry)  to  the  Isola 
Tiberina  (PI.  U,  16),  on  which  is  a  small  piazza  and  the  church  of  — 

San  BAnTOLOMBO,  erected, perhaps  onthe  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  .^sculapius,  about  the  year  1000  by  the  Emp.  Otho  in.  in  honour 
of  St.  Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  and  erroneously  named  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  emperor  had  desired  the  Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of 
this  saint,  but  received  those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead. 
The  present  church,  the  campanile  excepted,  is  modernised  and 
uninteresting;  facade  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger ^  1625.  The 
interior  contains  fourteen  ancient  columns ;  in  the  choir,  remains  of 
an  eariy  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  pres- 
byterium  is  the  mouth  of  a  well  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  sculptures. 

The  archway  on  the  left  side  of  the  church  leads  to  a  small  mortuary 
chamber,  resembling  the  Morgue  at  Paris.  Below  this  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient bulwark  of  travertine  which  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a  ship, 
the  mast  being  represented  by  an  obelisk  rising  midway  between  the  two 
bridges.  When  the  left  arm  of  the  Tiber  is  dry  we  may  reach  this  point 
by  descending  one  of  the  (lights  of  steps  near  the  mortuary  house.  The 
figure  of  a  snake  hewn  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  aflflicted  by  the  plague,  sent  for 
iBseulapios  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a  snake,  a  reptile  sacred 
to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on  reaching  the  harbour 
escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to  iBsculapius  in  consequence. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pons 
CesUus  (Oratiani;  PI.  II,  18),  which  was  erected  soon  after  the  Pons 
Fabriclus,  restored  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  and 
recently  entirely  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones,  and  lengthened  by  an 
arch  at  each  end.  It  is  now  called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo.  —  A  few 
paces  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  crossing  the  Lungo  Tevere 
degU  Anguillara,  bring  us  to  the  Via  della  Lungarina  (p.  368). 


III.  The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Rome). 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Rome  embraces  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  Lateran :  i,  e.  the  hills  of  the  Capitol,  Palatine, 
Aventine,  Csslius,  and  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquiline.   This  was  the 
most  Important  quarter  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city ,  but 
lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  down 
to  ova  own  times.    Recently  it  has  lost  much  of  its  obata.cti&x\s^<(> 
aspect  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  qriaiteiB,  CkOTvaV^^Mv^X-Jw-t^^^ 
of  tenement  bouaea  of  the  most  PMlistiiie  &pi^e8bT«.TVQA.   W.-^^^^^- 
one  time  hoped  tb/it  a  considerable  part  oi  U,  ft'x.\je^'QL\Ti^  ^^«^  ^"^ 
Bamvmkmb.   lUdy  U,    I3th  EdiUon.  \.t> 
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Foram  Romannm  and  the  Font  of  the  Emperors  to  the  Oireus  Max- 
imus,  the  Therms  of  Oaracalla,  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  conld 
be  rescued  and  converted  into  a  PaaseggiaXa  Areheologiea  by  means  of 
connecting  gardens,  bnt  the  plan  has  been  delayed.  A  number  of 
ancient  churches,  as  well  as  the  imposing  oollBetionB  of  the  Capitol 
and  Lateran,  are  situated  in  this  distriot. 

a.  The  CapittL 

The  Capitol,  the  smallest  but  historically  the  most  important  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  the  N.  summit 
with  the  church  of  Aracosli  (164  ft.);  the  depression  in  the  middle 
with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (98  ft.);  and  the  S.W.  point  with  the 
Pal.  Caffarelli  (156  ft.).  It  was. on  this  piazza,  the  Area  Capitolina, 
that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his  asylum ;  it  was  here  that 
popular  assemblies  were  afterwards  held ;  and  it  was  here,  in  tbt 
year  B.C.  133,  on  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first 
time  in  civil  warfare.  The  N.  peak  was  occupied  by  the  Arx,  or  citadel, 
with  the  Temple,  of  Juno  Moneta  ('the  wamer'),  beside  which,  from 
269  b.  C.  onwards,  stood  the  mint  of  the  Senate  (comp.PIan,p.  260), 
The  S.W.  peak  was  the  site  of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  (comp. 
Plan,  p.  242),  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  Ust  of  the  kings, 
and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  This 
temple  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a  triple  colon- 
nade on  the  front  and  sides  and  three  cellas,  that  of  Jupiter  being 
in  the  middle,  and  one  for  Juno  and  Minerva  on  each  side.  In  the 
year  B.C.  83,  during  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius,  the 
temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same  fate  overtook  it  in  A.D.  69, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius. 
Magnificently  restored  by  Domitian,  this  temple  continued  to  be  the 
most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Roman  world  until  the  6th  century. 

During  the  early  middle  ages  the  hill  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  monastery  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Capitolio  (Aracosli).  The  name  of 
Monte  Caprine^  or  hill  of  goats,  applied  to  the  S.E.  height,  testifies 
to  its  desertion.  The  glorious  traditions,  however,  which  attached  to 
this  spot,  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  its  importance  on  the  revival  of 
a  spirit  of  municipal  independence  at  Rome.  In  1143  it  again  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  civic  administration;  and  the  'Novum  Pala- 
tium'  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipal  Senate  (p.  229)  is  first 
mentioned  in  1150.  In  1348  the  first  approach  from  the  new  quar- 
ter of  the  city  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  made  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  steps  of  AraccBli,  leading  to  the  piazza,  of  the 
Capitol,  which  was  at  that  time  the  market-place.  The  Palaee  of 
the  Conseroatori  (p.  280)  dates  tioTo.  l\ie  YtiW^  t«QL\»^  \Si^  ^ueral  ar- 
rangement  of  the  piazza  of  tlie  CaipUoMiom  ^^  VW  v(v^  VV^tM^-- 
turJes. 
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From  the  Piazza  Abac<eli  (PI.  II,  17),  which  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Yenezia  hy  the  Via  Ripresa  del  Barberi  (p.  193)  and  Via 
Giulio  Romano  and  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  the  Via 
Aracoali  (p.  194),  three  approaches  lead  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  that 
in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent  for  pedestrians  (p.  229).  —  On 
the  left  a  lofty  Flight  op  Stbps  (124),  the  only  public  work  exe- 
cuted at  Rome  during  the  exile  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon, 
ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  AracosU  (generally  closed,  see  below).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
SBLLB  Tab  Pilb,  converted  in  1873  into  a  convenient  drive  (on 
which  occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian  wall ,  enclosing  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  now  seen  behind 
the  railings  to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light ;  see  p.  xxxi),  leads  past 
the  entrance  of  the  Pal.  CaffareUi,  which  was  erected  about  1580, 
and  is  now  the  German  embassy.  The  principal  approach  and  the  Via 
delle  Tre  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  CampidogUo,  see  p.  229. 

*8anta  Karia  in  AraccBli  (PI.  n,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is 
mentioned  in  the  8th  cent,  as  Sancta  Maria  de  Capitolio.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple  of  Juno  (p.  226).  The  present 
name  (*Church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven'),  dating  from  the  14th  cent., 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  legend  according  to  which  this  is  the 
'Camera  Octavianf  (a  name  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the 
column  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  appeared  to 
the  emperor,  whom  the  senate  proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  new  Revelation.  The  church,  of  which  the 
Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed  the  patronage,  has  given  title  to  a 
cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  —  It 
was  in  this  church  that  Gibbon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
his  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Visitors  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  staircase  to  the  E.  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  turning 
to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  door  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  Madonna  between  two  angels,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  13th  century. 

The  Intebiob  is  much  disfigured  by  modern  additions.  The  nave 
is  borne  by  22  ancient  columns,  varying  greatly  in  style,  thickness, 
and  height.  The  third  on  the  left  bears  the  ancient  inscription 
*A  eubieulo  Augustorum\  The  rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lepanto  (p.  203)  in  1571. 

By  the  wall  of  the  principal  Entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1531),  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by 
Andrea  8an80vino(X);  on  the  left  the  fine  monument  of  Card.  Lib- 
rettos or  Alibrettis  (a  member  of  the  celebrated  d'Albret  family 
of  S.  France),  by  A.  Bregno  (?  1465),  with  ^swrt\^  ^ife^et^ife^^^ASi^ 
IBS',  *^<^  ^Ae  tomb^relief  (much  worn)  of  arc'hdfcafcQw  CiSftN .  Vj\ys^^ 
(d,i432),  hyDonattllo,  —  Right  AiSM,  Ut  C\iii.^^\  ^^J&a^'^^^** 
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*  Frescoes  from  the  life  of  San  Bernardino  of  Siena,  painted  ahout 
1484  by  Pinturkchio,  restored  by  Camuecini.  The  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  also  deserves  notice.  —  Left  Aisle.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  a 
TDAngeT  (presepe)  is  fitted  up  at  Christmas,  Le.,  a  gorgeoos  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated  representation  of  the  Nativity  in  life-zize,  with 
the  richly  decorated  image  of  II  Santo  BamhinOy  or  Holy  Child. 
Between  Christmas  Day  and  Jan.  6th,  from  3  or  4  o^clock  daily, 
children  from  6  to  10  years  of  age  here  recite  little  poems,  etc,  in 
honour  of  the  Bambino,  a  carefully  studied  performance,  but  usually 
accomplished  with  great  naturalness  of  gesture  and  manner. 

Teansept.  On  the  right  and  left,  by  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  are 
two  *Ambones  from  the  old  choir,  by  LaurenUua  and  Jaeohus  Cos- 
mas,  The  chapel  on  the  right  contains  handsome  monuments  of  the 
Savelli  family,  of  the  13th  and  14th  cent :  to  the  right  that  of  Pope 
Honorlus  lY. ;  to  the  left  those  of  his  father  and  other  relatives 
(incorporating  an  antique  sarcophagus).  —  The  left  transept  con- 
tains an  octagonal  canopy,  borne  by  8  columns  of  broccateUone  (a 
kind  of  marble),  called  the  Oappblla  Santa,  or  di  Sant*  Elena. 
Beneath  the  altar,  destroyed  during  the  French  Revolution  but  re- 
stored in  1883,  the  remains  of  St.  Helena  are  said  to  repose  in  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry.  The  present  altar  encloses  an  an- 
cient altar,  bearing  the  inscription  Ara  Primogtniti  Dei,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus.  At  the  end  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  the  monument  of  Matthaeus  of  Acquasparta  (d.  1802),  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradise,  XII.  124). 
To  the  left  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Leo  X.,  near  which  a  slab  marks 
the  tomb  of  Felice  de'  Fredi,  who  discovered  the  Laocoon  group 
(p.  341)  in  his  vineyard  near  the  Sette  Sale. 

Choib.  To  the  left,  the  handsome  tomb  of  Giov.  Batt.  Savelli 
(d.  1498).  From  1512  to  1565  the  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the 
Madonna  of  Foligno  by  Raphael  (p.  331).  The  donor,  Sigismondo 
Conti  da  Foligno,  is  interred  here.  The  present  altar-piece  is  an 
ancient  Madonna,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the  Monument  of  Victor  Emma' 
nuel  ILj  designed  by  Count  Gius.  Sacconi.  The  work,  which  is  being 
erected  on  the  N.  end  of  the  Capitol,  has  already  swallowed  up  over 
eight  million  francs  as  the  cost  of  the  site  (p.  193),  substructures, 
preliminary  operations,  etc.  When  finished,  it  will  include  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a  platform, 
surrounded  by  colonnades  and  approached  by  massive  flights  of 
steps.  The  colonnades  are  being  richly  decorated  with  mosait^s 
and  paintings,  and  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  to  be  fitted 

up  as  a  Museo  Storico  del  Risorgimeulo  IlaXVano.  k  ^m^ae  of  the 
operations  may  be  obtained  from  tVvc  N\«»  ^^^"^^^ft^N*.  ^  ^^ 

'fa  del  Marforio. 
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The  Cbntbal  Affboaoh,  ascending  in  shallow  steps  paved  with 
asphalt  (*la  coidonnata^),  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Lions  mentioned 
at  p.  236,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri^  which 
are  said  once  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  In  the  gardens 
to  the  left  is  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cola  di  Bienzo,  by  Masini.  The 
pedestal,  formed  of  ancient  architectural  and  inscribed  fragments, 
is  intended  to  suggest  Rienzi's  antiquarian  studies.  He  was  slain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ai;ac<Bli  steps.  Higher  up  is  a  cage  containing  a 
oouple  of  wolves  and  another  with  an  eagle. 

The  design  of  the  present  *Pia2za  del  Campidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Capitol  (PI.  II,  20),  is  due  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  execu- 
tion though  begun  soon  after  1538  was  not  completed  until  the 
17th  century.  Michael  Angelo  superintended  in  person  only  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  construction 
of  the  staircase-approach  and  of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Senators;  the  rest  was  executed  from  his  plans,  with 
various  modifications  of  detail,  by  his  successors.  The  slanting  posi- 
tion of  the  palaces  at  the  sides,  which  causes  the  piazza  to  seem 
larger  than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  situation  of  the  earlier  palace  of  the 
Gonservatori.  —  On  the  balustrade  in  front,  adjoining  the  Dios- 
curi, are  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius,  admirably  executed  works 
probably  dating  from  the  reign  of  Domitian  (brought  hither  from  the 
water-tower  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  p.  174),  and  the  statues  of  the  Emp. 
Constantino  and  his  son  Constans  from  the  ThermaB  of  Constantino 
(p.  169).  On  the  right  is  the  first  milestone  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia,  and  on  the  left  the  seventh,  found  at  Torricola  in  1660. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admirable  ^Equestrian  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-181),  in  bronze,  once  gilded,  which  stood 
near  the  Lateran  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  was ,  as  the  inscription 
records,  transferred  hither  in  1538.  Its  original  position  is  unknown. 
It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  a 
statue  of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (see  pp.  xxxiv,  Iv). 
The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
MichcLel  Angelo,  is  skilfully  calculated  so  as  to  permit  spectators  to 
Inspect  even  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Behind  this  monument  rises  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore  (PI.  II, 
20),  first  mentioned  as  the  'Novum  Palatinm'  (p.  226)  in  1150.   In 
1300  it  was  restored  and  provided  with  fa  vestibule  (lobium  or 
loggia)  in  two  stories ;  and  after  being  injured  by  a  fire  in  1354,  it 
was  again  restored  by  Boniface  IX.  in  1389.   Two  of  the  four  corner 
towers  of  Boniface^s  edifice  are  still  recognizable;  one  at  the  S.E. 
corner  next  the  Forum  and  one  at  the  N.W.  corner  in  the  Via  d^l 
Gampidoglio.  The  handsome  fiight  of  steps  \a  ^j'^  MicKael  Aix^eXo  V^^'i^ 
tibore).   Tbefa^de,  slightly  altered  fTOinmft\i^fe\  Mi^'^VS^  $i^«5:^\.^ffv 
WMS  oonstraeted  by  OiroL  Rainaldi  (Vb^l).  T\v^  xvs^t-^^^^^  ^y^' 
Mdom  it  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  Nile  (left)  -,  \u  tV^  cjmv^.^'^  "^^  *"  ^"^^ 
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tain,  above  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Rome  f^rom  Gori  (oomp. 
p.  426),  mnch  too  small  for  its  position.  Michael  Angelo  had  de- 
signed to  erect  here  a  colossal  flgnre  of  Jnpiter.  Petrarch  was  crowned 
as  a  poet  on  April  8th,  1341,  in  the  great  hall  on  the  lower  story 
(now  dark  and  nsed  as  a  store  for  antiquities).  On  the  upper  floor 
is  another  spacioas  hall,  now  ased  for  the  meetings  of  the  cIyIc 
council.  The  senators'  coats-of-arms  (14-15th  eent.)  here  were  dis- 
covered in  1889.  The  palace  contains  also  the  offices  of  the  civic 
administration,  dwellings,  and  an  observatory.  The  Campanile,  by 
Martino  Lungbi  the  Elder,  was  erected  in  1572,  to  replace  an  older 
one.  The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  |a  standing  figure  of  Roma, 
commands  an  extensive  view  (ascent,  see  p.  241). 

The  Via  del  Campidoglio  to  the  right  of  this  palazzo,  and  the  Via 
delV  Areo  di  8ttiimio  Sever o  (p. 260)  to  the  left,  descend  to  the  Forum. 

The  two  palaces  at  the  sides  now  contain  the  Oapitoline  Col- 
lections. The  Palace  of  the  Conservaiori,  or  town-council,  on  the 
right,  originally  erected  about  1450  under  Nicholas  Y.,  was  rebuilt 
in  1564-68  after  Michael  Angelo's  plans  by  Prospero  Boccapaduli 
and  Tommaso  de'  Gavalieri.  The  Capitoline  MuBeum  (p.  236),  on 
the  left,  was  erected  in  1644  by  Girol.  Rainaldi.  —  The  flights  of 
steps  and  triple-arched  colonnades  on  the  £.  side  of  these  palaces 
were  erected  by  Vignola  (ca.  1550);  that  to  the  left  behind  the 
Capitoline  Museum  leads  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  AracoBli 

Sp.  227);  that  to  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  Monte  Oaprino 
now  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo ;  p.  241). 

A.  *Falace  of  the  Conseryatozi. 

Comp.  the  Plan^  p.  236.  —  Adtniuion^  see  pp.  J40y  241, 
The  principal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  into 
the  CouKT.  By  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands,  arm,  and 
feet  of  a  colosftal  figure  in  marble;  and  the  cube  containing  the 
cinerary  urn  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in  the  middle 
ages  was  employed  as  a  measure  for  com.  By  the  left  wall  are  alto- 
reliefs  of  Roman  provinces,  separated  by  barbaiic  trophies  and  wea- 
pons, which  were  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (p.  193);  also  a 
colossal  head  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  (perhaps  from  his  basilica, 
p.  253).  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  opposite  the  entrance, 
a  statue  of  Roma ;  at  the  sides,  statues  of  barbarians  in  grey  marble. 
To  the  left,  in  the  corner,  a  colossal  bronze  head ;  right,  a  note- 
worthy antique  group  of  a  horse  torn  by  a  lion,  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  Entrance  Uall:  opposite  the  staircase,  30.    Modem 
Columna  rostraia^  with  the  antique  fragment  of  an  insenption  in 
honouT  of  C.  Duilius,  the  victor   at^\^\»^'fe,^.'>Jcfc^?i  ^tll^nal 
probably  replaced  at  tYie  \)egvA\iv\\\%  q1  >2ti«k  vek^^AjCl  \«l^fil^\!^ 
itant  marble  copy).   Be\ow  t\iewvu^^w  \^*.f**fc«fc^l^Stoi«* 
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of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily  (till  1870  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Capitol), 
who  was  senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66,  1268-78,  and  1281-84. 

On  each  side  of  the  Staircasb  are  Roman  inscriptions  built  into 
the  wall,  most  of  which  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  Built  into 
the  walls  on  the  first  landing  are  four  noteworthy  reliefs,  three  of 
them  from  a  monument  of  M.  Aurelius,  found  near  Santa  Martina  in 
the  Foram :  on  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice  in  front  of  the  Capitoline 
temple;  on  the  long  wall,  43.  Entry  of  the  emperor ;  42.  Pardon  of 
eonqnered  enemies.  The  fourth  relief  (41.  Reception  of  an  emperor 
by  Boma  at  a  triumphal  arch)  was  found  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  and 
perhaps  belonged  to  a  monument  of  Hadrian's  period.  Also  votive 
inseiiptions  and  reliefs  dedicated  by  Gallic,  Thracian,  and  other 
foreign  soldiers  in  the  Prsetorian  guards  to  their  native  deities  (found 
mainly  in  1873-74  near  the  PrsBtorian  camp,  p.  168).  —  On  the 
second  landing:  Reliefs  from  the  triumphal  arch  mentioned  on 
p.  190,  representing  (right)  an  emperor  making  an  oration  and  (left) 
the  apotheosis  of  an  empress.  The  heads  of  the  chief  figures  are 
restorations,  with  the  exception  of  the  chin  of  the  emperor  in  the 
relief  on  the  left,  which  indicates  him  as  Hadrian  (not  Marcus  Aure- 
lius or  Antoninus  Pius).  The  empress,  therefore,  must  be  either  the 
adoptive  mother  or  the  wife  of  Hadrian  («.  e.  either  Plotina  or  Sabina). 
On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  collections  described  below. 

We  turn  to  the  left,  traverse  two  rooms  with  modern  lists  of 
Roman  magistrates  and  busts  of  heroes  of  the  Italian  struggle  for 
independence,  and  enter  a  long  corridor  containing  the  so- 
called  Pbotomoteca,  a  collection  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians 
(especially  in  the  domains  of  science  and  art),  the  nucleus  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  busts  removed  from  the  Pantheon  in  1820  by 
order  of  Pius  VH.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII. 
by  Canova;  af  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  monument  to  Oanova  by 
L.  Fabfis.  Several  eminent  foreigners  have  also  been  admitted :  e.g. 
(1.)  Wlnckelmann,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and  Raphael  Mengs,  (r.) 
Poussin.  On  the  walls  are  old  plans  and  views  of  Rome  and  a 
painting  by  Aldi  representing  the  last  hours  of  the  independence 
of  Siena.  —  The  second  door  to  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the 
entrance  to  the  New  Capitoline  Museum. 

The  *Kew  Capitoline  Collection  contains  chiefly  bronzes  and 
the  antiques  found  during  the  construction  of  the  new  streets  of 
the  E.  quarter  of  the  city,  which  became  municipal  property  (p.  160). 
Gomp.  Helbig,  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  I,  pp.  400-464. 

I.  Room  op  thb  Bronze  Utbnsils.     Bronze  Chariot^  with  re- 
presentations in  relief ;  Sofa  with  arms  (erroneously  restored),  with 
inlaid  silver  work,  found  at  the  ancient  Amiternura.-^  L\Ut,t.^vc^aS.^ 
with  silver.  Along  the  walls  are  smaller  \>tOTiies,  V\\^\sl\\\v%^^'«^^'^* 
phrodite,  from  whose  back  springs  an  aiabea^vwft  ^l^wwX.ivw-^^'^^- 
—  The  door  la  front  of  us  leads  to  the  — 
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II.  Room,  whioh  contains  the  Oollbotion  of  Coimb  (closed  on 
Sun.).  In  the  centre  is  the  Campana  Collection  of  gold  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  imperial  epoch.  By  the  walls  are  ancient  and  medieval 
silver  coins  from  the  Castellani  and  Stanzani  Collections.  The  glass 
case  by  the  window,  to  the  right,  contains  gold  ornaments,  including 
a  ^Fibula  with  cloisonne  enamel,  in  the  shape  of  two  eagles,  found 
in  the  tomb  of  a  Gothic  chief  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (6th 
cent.) ;  to  the  left,  carved  gems.  —  The  door  to  the  left  in  Room  I 
leads  into  the  large  octagonal  — 

III.  Cupola  Saloon,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood  in  thePompe- 
lan  style,  by  Vespignani.  In  the  yestibule :  to  the  right,  2.  Tomb- 
stone of  Q,  8ulpiciu8  MaximuSy  a  boy  of  11 72  years,  who,  according 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  worked  himself  to  death  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  iu  a  competition  (agon)  in  extemporising  in 
Greek  verses,  instituted  by  Domitlan  in  94  A.D.;  the  verses  are 
inscribed  on  each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful  poet.  To  the 
left :  8.  Sitting  figure  of  Terra  Mater  (Mother  Earth),  in  an  adicula, 
or  shrine,  with  inscription.  *7.  Relief  of  a  dancing  Matnad^  with  a 
knife  and  the  hindquarter  of  a  goat,  an  admirable  Greek  work.  — 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  fountain-spout  in  the  form  of 
a  drinking-horn,  according  to  the  inscription  by  Pontics  of  Athens, 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Mfficenas  (p.  173).  To  the  right,  18.  Youth- 
ful athlete  pouring  oil  into  his  left  hand  from  an  oil-flask.  14, 16. 
Tritons,  forming  part  of  the  following  group.  *15.  Half-flgure  of  the 
Emperor  CommoduSf  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  the  marble 
still  displays  its  original  polish;  the  pedestal  is  formed  of  two 
Amazons  (one  only  preserved)  bearing  a  shield  enclosed  by  comu- 
coplsB;  below  which  is  a  celestial  globe.  19.  Figure  of  a  genius, 
with  a  cornucopia  and  segis.  21.  Large  sarcophagus  from  Ylcovaro 
(p.  408),  with  reliefs  of  hunting-scenes.  23,  24.  Statues  of  girls. 
25,  27.  Well-preserved  youthful  portrait-heads,  found  together  on 
the  Esquiline;  ♦26.  So-called  Esquiline  VenuSy  a  young  girl  In  the 
act  of  fastening  her  hair  (both  arms  missing).  Then,  two  statues  of 
a  post-Constantine  period,  each  holding  aloft  a  cloth  In  the  right 
hand  as  the  signal  for  starting  In  the  chariot-race.  Graceful  figure 
of  a  young  girl  on  a  bench.  31.  Fine  female  statue;  Statue  of  Thana- 
tos,  god  of  death,  wrongly  restored  as  a  lyre-player  (the  original 
had  a  bow  In  the  left  hand  and  an  inverted  torch  In  the  right). 
•36.  Head  of  a  Centaur  (Chiron);  38,  42, 43.  Athletes;  ♦46.  MarayM, 
Opposite,  ^59.  Head  of  an  Amazon.  In  the  middle,  between  the 
pillars :  Two  large  vases  (cratera),  one  with  Paris  and  Helen,  the 
other  with  spirited  Bacchic  representations.  35.  Infant  Hercules 
with  the  lion's  skin,  club,  and  bow-case,  in  his  left  hand  the  apples 
of  the  HeBpeMeB\  Statuette  of  an  old  fisherman;  10.  Old  woman 

carrying  s  Jamb.    Statuette  o£  a  go^^ft%%  ^t  V^^^  ^Tt^xiAQu&lt 
restored  as  Urania),  with  a  snake  in  \iex  tv^\.\vwA^  wAVa.V«. 
Jefc  a  vase  with  water  for  the  sna^e.  ^ta^xi^^X^  ^^  ^"^^1  ^^  ^^^^ 
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iLming  a  nut  at  a  pyramid  ofjiatB  on  the  ground.    —  We  tlieu 
etiter  ite  — 

lY,  Gallbbt,  To  the  riiafbt ;  46*  Colossal  bu»t  of  Mie(\ena$  j 
TomlistoTie  of  the  shoemaker  €.  Julius  Helitt^^  ^ith  life-like  portrait 
(lit  cent.  A.D*)-  75.  Fi<^ftting  Hercules  ^  with  a  portrait -head  ; 
Bevetal  flue  ancient  Greek  tombstonea  witb  female  flgnres  ;  Eeplica 
of  the  so-called  Penelope  (Vatioan  Gallery^  p.  340)^  Yotive  lelief 
of  an  athlete  Trashing  bis  bauds  j  beneath,  an  archaic  Nike;  70* 
Oolosj^al  foot  in  marble^  with  a  sandal  adorned  with  a  pleasing  eom- 
pofitlon  of  Tritons,  CupidSj  aiidi  dolpblns.  —  On  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  Coiibii>or:  126.  Torao  of  a  Cbanoteer  iti  the  aet  of 
in  0  nil  ting  his  chariot  j  Kneeling  Amazon  (an  archaic  Greek  original); 
124,  Maible  VJise^  rirhly  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.  On  the  larco-^ 
phagns  to  the  right  are  several  heads;  that  of  Attis  {under  glass) 
shows  traces  of  paintiniej  and  gildinf?.  Bust  of  Anacteon^  the  poet, 
found  In  the  gardens  of  Ciesar,  oiitside  the  Porta  Porte se*  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  left,  Torso  of  Athena,  modelled  after  the  Partbenos  of 
Pbldiaa  ]  fragment  of  a  marble  shield  with  battle-seen d8.  On  the 
sarcopbagus  to  the  left :  Group  of  Salyra  in  contest  with  giants  wboee 
legs  end  in  serpents  (i'mm  the  Pergamenian  votive  monument  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens;  comp.  p.  H),  130.  Silenna  In  a  crouching  at- 
titude, a  foontain-flgiire.  On  the  end-wall,  neit  the  exit :  below^  to 
the  right  J  Bust  of  HercitleA^  after  St^opas ;  above  ^  to  the  left  j  *Hfiad 
of  the  youthful  Pan. 

We  cross  the  end  of  the  Protomoteca  (passing  the  monument  of 
Canova  on  the  right)^  and  enter  the  — 

V;  BoouoF  THBTEuaACoTTAa,  chiefly  common  domesdc  uteuells 
and  architectural  fragmeniB*  Reliefs  with  landBcapes  (views  of  the 
Nile)  and  mythologi^-al  ecenes  (Hercules  and  Telepbua)^  many 
showing  traces  of  colouring.  In  the  corner  to  the  left,  fragments  of 
&  terracotta  Pediment  Oroup ;  on  a  bracket,  under  glass,  l^ory  dip- 
tych and  a  stylus.  To  the  rtglit  of  the  cntrancej  uftdor  glass,  arihaio 
Acroierhn  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  bead. 

%'L  ilooif  OF  THE  Bronzes.  At  the  entrance,  ^Homdn  Priests 
Boy  {CamllluE} ;  Epheuan  Diana^  on  a  trilateral  altai*  — -By  the 
window,  so-called  *Capltoline  Wolfj  a  highly  archaic  work  of  the 
5tb  cent.  B.C.   Comparison  with  aiioiont  Roman  coins  shows  that  the 
wolf  stood  alone,  with  its  boad  turned  menacingly  towards  some 
enemy.    This  is  probably  tho  wolf  which  stcod  in  the  Capitoline 
temple  and  was  injured  in  B,C,  65  by  lightning,  of  which  traces  are 
eyident  on  the  bind  legs.  In  the  middle  ages  (before  the  lOtb  cent.) 
this  w^ork,  with  other  hronJteSj  was  erected  near  the  J^ateran,  and 
w»s  perhaps  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  the  ^fctT!i\<!AQ\i^  ^fc^'ust^^^^ 
by  soldering  ami  Sling  which  has  seriouaV^  YV\^ut(*i&.M.  TlXv^VkVas^^ 
Momiilus  Aiid  RemuSf   were  not  added  untVl  tUe  ^gt\^4.  t^V  ^^^^5^^^ 
neuai^siiice.    —   Tq   the   jight,   amaL\l  fig\iife   o^  ^^^  iV^^fe-^i^^^'^ 


^ 
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Hecate,  In  the  centre:  *Thn^  Eri^jnntnr .  a  boy  removiiig  a  thorn 
from  his  foot  (p.  xlviii).  By  the  back- wall:  Gilded  Statue  ofHer* 
cuUi^  found  in  the  Forum  Boarlum  (p.  272) ,  nndei  Sixtus  IV. 
*Hor8ej  sadly  mutilated,  but  of  excellent  workmanship,  fonnd  at 
Trastevere  together  with  the  fragments  of  a  Bull  and  the  Apoxyo- 
menos  (p.  345).  To  the  left  of  the  exit,  an  expresslTe  *Bronze 
Head,  said  to  be  that  of  L,  Juniu8  BrutuSj  who  expelled  the  kings 
and  became  the  first  consul;  eyes  inserted.  To  the  right,  Vase^ 
found  near  Anzio,  presented  by  Ring  Mithridates  to  a  gymnasium 
(foot  and  handles  modern). 

VII.  Room  op  the  Etruscan  Teebaoottas,  the  so-called 
Museo  Italico,  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (including  two  sar- 
cophagi with  figures  on  the  lids),  bronzes,  and  various  anticaglias 
from  Etruria  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  ornaments  of  a  cista 
with  archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina. 

On  regaining  the  corridor,  we  pass  through  the  second  door  on 
the  right  to  the  — 

VIII.  &  IX.  Rooms  (both  badly  lighted),  which  contain  the  ob- 
jects discovered  in  the  primaeval  cemeteries  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  dating  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  existence  of 
Rome  (7-5th  cent.  B.C.). 

The  deceased  were  usually  buried  in  coffin-shaped  structures,  rudely 
composed  of  tufa  without  mortar.  One  or  two  of  these  are  shown  in  their 
original  condition  in  R.  VIII.  The  articles  interred  with  the  dead  were 
few  and  poor^  they  include  native  pottery,  sometimes  manufactured  without 
a  wheel,  fibulro  and  weapons  of  bronze,  terracotta  spindles,  etc.;  vases  of 
Greek  origin  are  rare;  ornaments  of  amber,  glass,  or  the  precious  metals 
very  seldom  occur ;  and,  with  the  exception  or  a  few  scratched  signs 
there  are  no  indicati(mfl  of  the  use  of  writing.  —  The  wall-cases  contain 
objects  from  the  Necropolis  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria  (on  the  Quirinal) 
and  from  Albano  (Case  IX ;  hut-shaped  urns).  By  the  window  are  two 
cylindrical  sarcophagi  with  female  skeletons,  found  in  1884  in  the  Villa 
Spithoever,  within  the  Servian  wall.  Also,  the  upper  part  of  a  terracotta 
well-shaft,  with  an  early  Latin  inscription  (3rd  cent.  ?).  —  The  large  slabs 
in  the  floor  of  this  room  belong  to  the  Girdle  Wall  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitoline  temple,  and  are  thus  still  in  their  ancient  position  (comp.  the 
Plan,  p.  242).  The  two  granite  columns  and  the  massive  granite  architrave 
were  erected  hero  in  the  middle  ages,  but  were  doubtless  taken  from  tome 
building  iu  the  neighbourhood.     The  — 

IX.  Room  chiefly  contains  objects  found  in  the  necropolis  in  the  Via 
dello  Statuto  (Plan  beside  the  window).  Also  in  Cases  I-III,  Objects  from 
various  tombs  (the  best  in  Case  III):  Bronze  tripod  with  chains;  imported 
vases,  including  specimens  from  S.  Italy  and  so-called  proto-Corinthian  vases. 

On  quitting  this  collection  we  pass  through  the  second  door  on 
the  loft  in  the  corridor  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Picture  Gallery  ('Pinacoteca') ,  founded  by  Benedict  XIV. 
The  names  of  the  artists  and  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the  pic- 
tures. Excellent  catalogue  by  A.  Vcnturi  (1^4  fr. ;  not  sold  in' the 
musoum).  —  Straight  in  front  is  the  — 

1.  Saloon.    Entrance-wall,  to  lY\ft  t\^\i\  ol  V\x<i  SlQ^t-.  *ai.  UkUim,  Bo- 
muluaand  liemaa.    Right  wall:  80.  Do«8o  Dowi  ^iioXi  G\ot«%o*«^., "^sSSl^ ^ew^• 
iJyi  78.  Romanelli,  St.  Cecilia; T2.  Pietro  da  Cortoifta^'W««iv^\v^jil'Wwsatwa\ 
U  Zcrenzo  di  Credi,  Madonna  and  C\i\\a.-,  ^.  N.  Po^rtWl»^^\w».  Vj««  <A^* 
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pioture  in  the  Lourre);  66.  Garofalo,  Madonna  •,  61.  Outdo  Reni,  Mary  Magda- 
len; 69.  DomenichinOy  Gumeean  Sioyl.  Above  the  windows:  86-91.  Ten 
freBcoes  attributed  to  Lo  Spagna  (p.  68),  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  formerly  in 
the  hunting-lodge  of  La  Magliana  (p.  418).  —  End-wall :  58.  Albani,  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin;  67.  Dom.  Tintoretto^  Mary  Magdalen;  50.  Fra  Bartolomeo 
(?  more  probably  Franc.  Francia)^  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  53.  Oaro- 
faiOj  Holy  Family;  47.  Ouercino,  Persian  Sibyl  (school-piece);  46.  Paolo 
Veronsse^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy);  above,  100,  101.  Lo  Spagna,  SS. 
Stephen  and  Benedict,  frescoes  from  the  convent  of  Campo  Marzo  in  Rome. 
Leit  wall:  41.  Atbani,  Magdalen;  36.  School  of  S.  Botticelli^  Madonna  and 
saints ;  29.  Cola  delV  Amatrice^  Death  of  Mary ;  19.  Qarofalo^  Coronation  of 
St.  Catharine ;  17.  Quido  lieni^  A  glorified  spirit  (unfinished).  Above,  97-99. 
Carracet,  Frescoea  from  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  Entrance-wall:  13. 
Schoci  ^  Franc.  Francia^  Madonna  and  saints  (1513).  —  We  traverse  a 
Bmaai  passage,  in  which  are  (102-1  tO)  some  interesting  views  of  Borne  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  by  L.  VanviielH^  and  enter  the  — 

II.  Boom.  139.  Velazquez,  Portrait  of  himself  (1630) ;  137.  Van  Dyck, 
Good  double  portrait  of  Lucas  and  Cornelia  de  Wael,  the  painters;  135. 
Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo;  *128.  Van  Dyck,  Portraits  of  the  poet  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  of  Henry  Carew;  120.  Garofalo,  Annunciation;  117.  Paolo 
Veronese  (?  more  probably  Carletto  Caliari).  Madonna  and  angels. 

III.  Boom.  141  Giov.  Bellini  {'0,  Portrait;  142.  Giov.  BeWniy  Portrait; 
*145.  Titian,  Baptism  of  Christ;  146.  Gentile  Bellini  {1),  Portrait,  said  to  be 
of  Petrarch;  147.  Giov.  Buoncomiglio,  Portrait  of  himself ;  152.  JDomenichino, 
St.  Barbara;  161.  School  of  Giov.  Bellini,  Holy  Family. 

IV.  Boom.  Left  wall:  1S3.  MazzoUni,  Holy  Family;  197.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Bape  of  Europa  (copy);  203.  Palma  Vecchio  (not  Titian),  Christ  and  the 
Woman  taken  in  adultery;  204.  Garofalo,  Madonna  (copy);  205.  dgnani. 
Madonna;  210.  Nic,  Poussin,  Orpheus;  '212.  Parmiyianino,  John  the  Baptist. 

—  End-wall :  •221.  Guerdno,  St.  Petronilla  raised  from  her  tomb  and  shown 
to  her  bridegroom,  a  colossal  picture  painted  for  St.  Peters,  now  replaced 
there  by  a  copy  in  mosaic.  —  Right  wall :  227.  Caravaggio,  Fortune-telling 
gipsy;  235.  Maratta,  Holy  Family;  240.  Caravaggio,  St.  Sebastian;  245. 
Quido  Rent,  St.  Sebastian;  248-2£0.  Tintoretto,  Baptism  and  Passion  of  Christ. 

—  Exit-wall:  254.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Alexander  and  Darius. 

The  Sale  del  ConseTvatori  (i.e.  of  the  town-councillors)  mainly 
contain  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 

We  pass  through  a  Corridok  (PI.  IX)  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain 
presented  by  C^nte  Cini,  and  the  old  Chapbl  (PI.  VIII)  containing  a  fresco 
(Madonna  and  angels)  by  Agostino  d'^Ingegno.  We  then  reach  the  VII.  Room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Jacopo  Ripanda  of  Bologna  with  scenes 
from  the  Punic  Wars.  —  II.  Room  (to  the  right) :  Frescoes  from  the  history 
of  Borne  under  the  Kings  by  Laureti;  statues  of  the  generals  Marcantonio 
Golonna,  Alexander  Famese,  Rospigliosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini.  — 
Two  finely  carved  doors  lead  hence  to  the  Large  Saloon  (PI.  I)  with  fres- 
coes by  the  Cavaliere  d''Arpino,  representing  the  Combat  of  the  lloratii  and 
the  Guriatii,  and  other  scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Kings;  it  also  con- 
tains a  bronze  statue  of  Innocent  X.  by  Algardi,  and  a  marble  statue  of 
Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now  return  through  R.  II  into  the  111.  Room. 
Scenes  from  the  Cimbrian  war  on  the  frieze;  bust  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria; 
4.  Upper  part  of  an  antique  statue  of  Apollo.  —  IV.  Room  :  Fragments  of 
the  ^Fasti  Consulares,  or  lists  of  Roman  consuls  and  (on  the  side  pillars) 
of  all  triumphs  from  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in  1616  (and 
smaller  fragments  in  the  present  century),  between  the  temples  of  Castor 
'and  Faustina.  They  were  originally  exhibited  in  the  Regia,  or  official 
residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (p.  252).  Thft  Vwi&Vft  Cil  B.  BoTqVt%\V^s.n 
A.  TadolJnJ;  and  W.  Hmzm  (by  J.  Kopf),  two  ecVioVwa  Nq\io  cx-^X^^^s.^  ^»^^ 
FMti,  were  placed  here  in  1888;  and  one  ol  G.  B.  de  Row^  VXv^  ^'^'^^'t« 
Jogist  fbr  a.  Galvatti),  in  1896.  —  V.  Room.  8eveTa\  «.i^V\^xx^^-.  ^^^^!lS^ 
/«  the  form  of  a  female  head;    two  dncks-,  lifead o«  l^tl^s^9^«^^ ^^  Benftviw 
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Bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  said  to  be  by  himself.  —  Va.  Room,  a  imall 
room,  with  relics  of  Garibaldi,  weapons,  garlands,  banners,  letters,  etc. 
—  VI.  Boom,  formerly  the  assembly-hall  of  the  Senate.  The  friese,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  attributed  to  Asm,  Car- 
racci.    On  the  walls  is  tapestry  woren  at  San  Hichele  (p.  861). 

B.  **Capitolixie  Museum. 

This  museum  was  founded  by  Innocent  X.,  and  extended  by 
Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV. ,  Clement  XHI. ,  and  Pius  71.  The 
works  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions 
to  Pius  YII.  The  collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Vatican, 
but  isrich  in  admirable  works.  Admission^  see  pp.  140, 141.  Catalogue, 
prepared  for  the  Commissione  Archeologica  Munidpale  in  1883, 
(2nd  ed.,  1888}  3  fr.).  Comp.  Helhig,  Antiquities  in  Rome,  voL  1, 
pp.  293-399. 

Ground  Floor.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Ooubt  (Cortile) :  in  f^ont, 
above  the  fountain  is  the  so-called  ^Marforio,  a  colossal  river-god, 
probably  representing  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  erected  in  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Via  di  Marforio  opposite  the  Career  Mamertinus,  whexe 
it  was  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sarcastic  answers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  Pasquino  (see  p.  217).  By  the  wall,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Marforio:  Figures  of  Pan,  two  architectonic  suppoit- 
iiig-flgures  found  in  the  Piazza  dei  Satiri,  on  the  site  of  the  or- 
chestra of  Pompey's  Theatre  (p.  220).  Among  the  other  sculptures 
here,  most  of  which  are  unimportant,  are  two  Egyptian  LioM  of 
basalt  (formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol),  two  OranUe 
Columns  with  reliefs,  and  (44,  51)  two  Cynocephali  (dog-faced  ba- 
boons) in  basalt,  all  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  near  Sant'  Ignazio  (p.  194). 

Corridor  (PI.  4)  on  the  groundfloor.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance:  4.  Colossal  statue  of  Athena  (period  of  Phidias);  Sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchanalian  representations,  purposely  mutilated. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  to  the  right:  21.  Lower  part  of  statue 
of  a  barbarian  in  pavoiiazzetto,  originally  on  the  attioa  of  the  Arch 
of  Constantiiie  (p.  259).   Here  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

I.  Room  (PI.  1).  In  the  centre  is  an  altar  with  a  sacrifice  to  the 

lares,  erected  by  the  superintendents  of  a  Roman  district  (Yieus 

iEsculeti),  found  in  1888  near  the  Ponte  Garibaldi.     On  the  walls 

are  several  ancient  mosaics,  one  of  which  (No.  28)  represents  a 

harbour.   The  life-size  figures  of  animals  on  the  right  wall,  in  optif 

sectUe,  a  kind  of  mosaic  in  coloured  marble  resembling  modern 

Florentine  work,  were  brought  from  the  basilica  of  Junius  Bassus, 

■which  stood  behind  Sant'  Antonio  Abbate  (p.  174)  and  was  known 

until  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  as  the  church  of  Sant'  Andres.. 

Above  the  door  of  the  2nd  room:  14.  Cupids  binding  a  lion,  with 

llerrules  in  female  attire  in  t\ie  \)aQiW^o\jLTAL.  "^1  ^^  ^^t^  undei 

fflAss,  is  (27)  a  mosaic  representlug t\ie  iVa\xi?,  ^ilV^^a'^'^^,  — "Ia^Qu^ 

//.  liooM  (^Pl,  2)  are  two  Sarcophagi,  iou-iv^  \ii\S&^S5i^^^ftTi.^^ 
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Gastello.  That  to  the  right  contains  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  named 
Oiepereia  Tryphssna,  who  was  buried  with  rich  gold  ornaments  and 
other  articles,  including  a  doll  of  oakwood.  —  In  the  middle  of 
the  III.  Room  (PI.  3)  is  a  large  pedestal  ftom  the  Porticus  of  Octavia 
(p.  224),  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  bore  a  statue  of  Cor- 
nella,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  this  room  also  is  a  sarcophagus  with 
reliefls  of  Cupids  gathering  grapes  fwith  well-preserved  gilding). 

We  return  to  the  Corridor  (V\.  4).  To  the  right  of  the  principal 
entrance :  86.  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  with  one  of  his  victims  (er- 
roneously restored  as  Pan) ;  (right)  21 .  Colossal  Mars  (legs,  arms, 
and  cloak  modem) ;  by  the  window,  38.  Hercules,  wrongly  restored 
by  Algardi  (Hercules  originally  knelt  on  the  hind).  The  Hydra 
(No.  89)  and  leg,  exhibited  beside  this  work,  belonged  to  a  different 
group  tlioagh  found  at  the  same  place.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right, 
la  the  entrance  to  three  rooms  containing  inscriptions  and  several 
interesting  sarcophagi. 

I.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  the  market- 
place of  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  Upon  it  is  a  Statuette  of  Leto  fleeing  with  her 
cbildren  (Apollo  and  Artemis).  30.  Sarcophagus  with  the  history 
of  Meleager.  Behind,  25.  Hercules,  after  Scopas.  —  II.  Room  (PI.  0) 
to  the  right,  5.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Gauls  (betraying  the  influence  of  figures  from  the  votive  monument 
of  Atalus  I.  at  Athens;  p.  liii);  (left)  11.  Cippus  of  T.  Statilius  Aper, 
an  architect  (^mentor  aedificiorum*),  with  a  wild  boar  (aper)  at  his 
feet  and  a  measuring-wand  and  other  instruments  on  the  sides.  — 
III.  Room  (PI.  7).  Large  Sarcophagus  (formerly  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Alex.  Severus  and  his  mother  Mammsea),  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Achilles :  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
0eft)  farewell  of  Deidamia,  (right)  arming  of  Achilles,  at  the  back, 
Priam  begging  for  the  body  of  Hector  (found  in  1594  with  the 
Portland  Yase  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  Monte  del  Grano,  near 
the  Porta  Furba,  p.  376\  On  the  rear  wall,  3.  Relief  of  an  Archi- 
gallns  (Priest  of  Cybelej.  —  We  now  return  to  the  corridor,  and 
ascend  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 

Into  the  walls  of  the  Staircase  (PI.  8)  are  built  the  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  Plan  of  RomCj  found  in  the  16th  cent,  behind 
Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  (p.  252).  This  important  record  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Sererus  and  in  antiquity  was  placed  on  the  so-called  Tomplum 
SacrsB  Urbis  (p.  253).  Some  of  the  pieces  found  have  been  lost 
again,  but  are  supplemented  from  the  extant  drawings  (these  parts 
are  indicated  by  asterisks). 

Firtt  Floor.    —     Straight   in   front:    1.  Hooin.   o^  Ta^  \v^\'«!v^    r 

Gla3>ia3Y>ji.  In  the  centre:  **i.  So-called  Dying  QladValot .^ Vs^ssS^ 

Mt Borne  in  the  i6th  cent,  and  originally  presexv  e^  \w  \Xift^K>\«.^^^^- 

ritt  TbetTimngTeBtOTAtions  (right  arm,  toes,  wvei^wV.  cil^V^a^^^^-^^ 
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aro  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dying  wairior, 
recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar,  short  hair,  and  moustache, 
is  sitting  on  his  shield,  while  the  blood  ponrs  from  bis  wonnded 
breast;  he  has  evidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself,  haying 
previously  broken  the  curved  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
exhibits  th<3  same  dignity  of  character  as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group 
now  in  the  Museo  Boncompagni  (p.  155),  which  was  probably  found 
at  the  same  time  (comp.  p.  liil).  The  visitor  will  readily  recall  the 
lines  by  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv,  140.  —  Right  wall:  5. 
Head  of  Dionysus,  once  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman^s  (Ariad- 
ne's) ;  4.  Amazon,  in  the  style  of  that  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  340); 
the  head  is  antique  but  belonged  originally  to  some  other  statue: 
3.  Alexander  the  Great;  2.  Pergamenian  statue  of  a  goddess.  Op- 
posite the  entrance:  16.  M.  Junius  Brutus  (?),  the  *tn  quoque  Brute' 
of  CaBsar;  14.  Statue  of  a  girl  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  restored 
as  Flora.  Left  wall :  *12.  Portrait  statue  of  a  youth,  from  Hadrian'8 
Villa,  sometimes  erroneously  described  as  Antinous;  MO.  Besting 

l^atyrol_£xa¥i^^^9i  one  of  the  best  of  the  extant  copies  (p.  xlviii). 

("^"rfiigisthe  figure  that  suggoflted  the  title  of  Kathsniel  Hawthonie*8 
romance,  The  Marble  Faun  (see  p.  xxviii),  in  the  opening  pages  of  which 
occars  a  fine  description  of  the  stafne. 

9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove.  Entrance- wall :  •S.  Portrait  statue, 
said  to  be  of  Zeno. 

II.  Stanza  del  Fauno.  On  the  entrance-wall,  the  Lex  Begia  of 
Vespasian  (black  tablet  of  bronze),  whence  Cola  di  Rienzi  (p.  xxxviii) 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Home.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fauno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  on  a  re- 
markable altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sol  Serapis.  Window-wall:  26. 
Circular  ara  with  a  rostrum,  and  the  inscription  Ara  TranquiUitaUs, 
found  alonger  with  the  adjoining  Ara  Veutorum  and  Ara  Neptuni 
at  the  harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  406) ,  where  they  were  employed  by 
sailors  for  offering  sacrifices  on  their  embarkation  or  return.  WaU 
of  egress:  3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymlon; 
upon  it,  6.  Ideal  head;  8.  Boy  with  mask  of  Silenus.    Entrance 

1^     wall:  16.  Boy  strugglingjyith  a  goose,  copy  of  a  statue  by  BotJhos; 
18.  -Stf rcop/j^uTwitirbattle  of  Amazons ;  upon  it,  2i.  Ariadne. 

III.  Laror  Saloon.  In  the  centre :  2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  in 
dark-grey  marble,  by  Aristeas  and  PapiaSy  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa 
(p.  403 )  in  1736.  Originally  each  centaur  bore  a  Cupid  on  his  back, 
but  whiUe  the  younger  obeys  the  will  of  love  with  joy,  tbe  older 
regards  his  tormentor  with  mingled  wrath  and  pain.  3.  Colossal 
basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules  ,  found  on  the  Ayentine; 
It  stands  on  a  beautiful  altar  of  Jupiter,  embellished  with  represen- 

.  tations  of  Ida  birth,  education,  etc.  — N^ViAssrw-'v^Vto  tbe  leftof 
'  the  entrance  :  30.  Arcbaic  ApoWo-,  ^i.  K^^SV^ft  ^«rj  vsll\  Vs.  \s»i^ 
ment);  33.  Wounded  Amazon,  ^\.^^x^wi^^««»si,  iRS!Qa.^TJaBte. 
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features  (a  late  and  mechanical  combination  of  two  well-known 
Greek  types) ;  36.  Athena.  —  Wall  of  egress :  7.  Apollo ;  8.  Minerva ; 

9.  Colossal  bnst  of  Trajan  with  civic  crown.  —  Right  wall:  13. 
Hadrian  as  Mars.  In  the  niche:  17.  Statue  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
line  head  of  Athena  belonging  to  another  work,  restored  as  Roma. 
19.  Amazon;  20.  Archaic  Apollo ;  22.  Old  nurse;  ♦24.  Ceres.  — 
Entrance-wail :  27.  Hunter  with  a  hare ;  28.  Harpocrates,  god  of 
silence,  txom  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  403). 

IV.  Boom  op  the  Philosophers.  On  the  walls,  valuable  *Relief8y 
six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with  sacriflcial  imple- 
ments and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 107).  —In  the 

'centre:  *98.  Sitting  Statue^  erroneously  called  Marcus  Claudius 
Mareellns;  the  robes  are  Greek,  not  Roman.  Also  ninety- three 
*Buii8  of  Celebrated  Characters  of  Antiquity,  to  some  of  which  ar- 
bltzary  names  are  affixed :  1.  So-called  Virgil  (really  an  Eleusinian 
deity) ;  4,  *5, 6.  Socrates;  8.  Carneades ;  9.  Aristides  the  sophist (?); 

10.  Hellenistic  poet  (perhaps  Callimachus  or  Philetas),  usually  but 
gronndlessly  described  as  Seneca;  21.  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  22. 
Sophocles;  25.  Theon;  31.  Demosthenes;  33,  34,  Sophocles;  35. 
Aloibiades  (?) ;  38.  Chrysippus;  41-43.  Euripides.  Opposite,  in  the 
lower  row:  44,  45,  ♦4fi  Jnfnf>Y,  48,  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo,  general^ 
under  Clandius  and  Nero;  *49.  Scipio  Africanus  (?);  58.  Plato;  *59. 
Tonng  Barbarian,  sometimes  identified  as  Armlnius  the  Cheruscan 
though  the  facial  type  is  scarcely  Germanic.  63.  Epicurus  and  Me- 
trodorns,  a  double  herma ;  64.  Epicurus ;  *82.  ^Eschylus  (?).  The 
names  of  the  busts  by  the  window- wall  are  unknown. 

V.  Room  op  thb  Busts  op  the  Emperors.  Reliefs  on  the 
entrance-wall:  ^92.  Endymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog;  •89.  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda  (these  two  belong  to  the 
reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  221).  In  the  centre :  *84.  Sitting 
female  statue,  long  believed  to  be  Ayrippinn,  wife  of  Germanicus, 
an  identification  that  is  now  disputed  (comp.  the  bust  No.  10, 
below).  —  The  ^Collection  of  the  Emperors'  Busts  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  existence ;  the  names  are  for  the  most  part  verified  by 
coins  (comp.  p.  Iv). 

The  numbering  of  the  huats  commonces  in  the  upper  row,  to  the  left 
of  tbe  entrance-door.  1.  Julias  Caesar  ^  2.  Augastus;  3.  Marcellus,  nephew 
of  the  latter(^^  4.  Tiberius^  5.  Germanicus;  6.  Drusus  the  elder,  brother 
of  Tiberiufl;  7.  Dnisus,  son  of  Tiberius  (?);  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Dni0nf.  mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius*,  9.  Germanicus;  10.  Agrip- 

Sina,  his  wife,    daughter  of  M.  Agrippa  and  mother  of  Caligula;    ''ll. 
alieula,  in  basalt;  12.   Claudius;  13.  Messalina,  Afth  wife  of  Claudius; 
li.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  mnther  of  Nero  and 
last  wife  of  Claudius ;  16.  Nero ;  16.  Nero  (freely  restored) ;  17.  Popproa, 
Kero*f    aecond  wife;    18.  Galba  (modern) ^  19.  Otho;  20.  Vitellius^   21. 
Vespaaian;  22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  daughter-,  24.  I>om\\\^T\.\ *'S^.^wo^^:^a.^ 
witeof  DomitJan,-  26.  J^Ter va  (modem V);  27.  Trajaiv*, 'ii&.^\o\^^^^\vY'^  ^"^'^^^ 
99.  MartiMDa,  bis  Bister-,    30.  Matidia,  her  dauAlcx-,  ^V,^^.^^^^^>^^^ 
Mta*,  bis  wife;  3i.  JEUns  C&sar,  his  adopted  soii-,  ^^.  ^^^^"^^^Y^XV^^ 
Vkmtbim  tike  elder,  bia  wife;  37.  karcus  AurcUua  Ia  ;>.^iOis^.^«  K^«^^v^^ 
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more  advanced  in  lifej  39.  Faustina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Antoninus, 
wife  of  Aurelius)  41.  Lucius  Verus^  42,  43.  Commoduf}  45.  Pertinax;  48, 
Macrinns^  49.  Unknown,  executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  byZenaa 
of  Aphrodifiias  ^  50,51.  Septimius  Severus;  53.  Caraealla;  67.  Heliogalrolus ; 
60.  Alex.  Severufi  •,  ^62.  Haximin  \  63.  Haximus,  son  of  Maximin  j  64.  Oor- 
dian  Africanus^  65.  Gordian^  66.  Pupienus-,  69.  Philippus  Ccesar;  76.  Oal- 
lienus;  82.  Julian  the  Apostate  (?  the  inscription  on  this  bust  is  medisBTal). 

YI.  GoBRiDOR.  At  the  end  to  the  left :  no  nnmbex,  Beantifal 
marble  vase  on  an  archaistic  ^Puteal  or  dicnlar  well-head,  with  a 
procession  of  12  gods :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Hercules,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan.  By  the 
window  to  the  left:  33.  Butt  of  Caligula,  Then,  the  back  of  the 
visitor  being  turned  to  the  window :  (1.)  30.  Tri^an ;  p.)  *2d.  _PaUa»^ 
found  at  Velletri,  a  replica  of  the  Minerva  Ginstiniani  (NoTTTif 
p.  346),  without  the  xgis ;  (1.)  25.  Jupiter,  on  a  dppus  with  leUef 
of  Claudia  Quinta ,  the  Vestal  Virgin ,  drawing  a  boat  containing 
the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber ;  (r.)  38.  Bacchus ;  (r.) 
42.  Female  draped  statue.  (The  door  opposite  leads  to  the  Venus 
room,  see  p.  241).  Left,  20.  Psycht,  tormented  by  Cupid;  (t.)  46. 
Selene ;  below.  Sarcophagus  with  representation  of  the  birth  and 
education  of  Bacchus.  In  the  following  compartments  of  the  win- 
dow-wall and  rear  wall  are  inscriptions  from  the  columbarium  of 
the  freedmen  of  Livia  (near  the  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis ;  now 
destroyed).  Right:  48.  Son  of  Niobe;  (1.)  15.  Colossal  head  of 
Venus ;  (i.)  *49.  Colossal  female  head  (the  eyes,  of  vitreous  paste, 
were  inserted),  an  original  worl^  by  Damophon  of  Messene  (2nd 
cent.  B.  C.) ;  (r.)  50.  Copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (pp.  206, 
336),  incorrectly  restored  as  a  warrior;  51.  Colossal  head  of  Aphro- 
dite ;  52.  Draped  statue  of  Aphrodite,  restored  as  a  Muse ;  (L)  10. 
Octagonal  cinerary  urn  with  Cupids  in  the  attitudes  of  celebrated 
statues:  (1.)  8.  Old  woman  intoxicated.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  <he 
Room  of  the  Doves.  Then,  (1.)  5.  Cupid  bending  W»  Bow;  (r.)  60. 
Flute-playing  sat>T,  (r.)  61.  Silenus. 

VII.  Room  of  thb  Doves  .  so  called  from  the  *Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain  Basin ,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villi 
near  Tivoli  (p.  403),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Soeue  of  Perga- 
mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  36,184).  Below  it,  a  sarco- 
phagus: 13.  Prometheus  forming  man,  whom  Minerva  inspires 
with  life,  in  a  style  showing  the  transition  to  the  Ghiistian  style 
of  art.  On  the  right  wall.  Mosaic  with  masks.  Under  the  mosaic: 
37.  Sarcophagus  with  Selene  and  Endymion.  On  the  end-wall  are 
several  fine  Roman  portrait-busts.  On  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd 
window,  83.  Wan  Tablet  (Tabula  Iliaca),  a  small  relief  in  palom- 
bino,  a  soft  kind  of  marble,  with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and 
flight  of  -lEneas  in  the  centre,  and  many  other  incidents  from  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  eii'p\ai\\ed  by  Greek  inscriptions,  found 
nonr  BovilLv.  83a.  FragTOont  ot  ^  T<i^le&«lv\»^^sscL  ^1  ^i^  liMs^  of 
Achilles,  inscribed  on  the  \>ack  as  \\ie -^w^.  ol'^wj^wtsjJk*  Qra.'^ 
margin  of  the  shield   were  i*i4\\.ive%  Uom  Uw!i«i%^«Kfti|iteft.* 
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the  thieia  in  Book  XYIII  of  the  Iliad,  but  only  76  are  now  left. 
83l>.  fragment  of  another  representation  of  the  same  subject. 

VIII.    Room  of  Venus.    Adjoining  the  corridor  is  the  Venus 
Room,  which  contains  (on  a  revolving  pedestal)  the  **  Capitglini^^j! 
^  VerwUf  unquestionably  the  workmanship  of  a  Greek. chisel,  and  the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  existing  later  developments  of  the  idea 
of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  (p.  1),  which  is  known  to 
ut  from  coins.    The  statue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  type  of 
feminine  grace,  not  as  intended  as  a  temple  figure.    It  was  founds^^^ 
near  San  Vitale  on  the  Quirinal  (p.  165).  —  Left,  Leda  with  the^^ 
8wajpk;  light,  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Avon  tine. "~~      -         i. 


On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  Monte  Caprino 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservator!,  comp.  p.  230),  stand  the  so-called  Casa  Tarpeia 
with  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  the  German  Archaeological  In- 
stHuUy  erected  in  1874-76  by  Laspeyres,  at  the  cost  of  the  German 
government.  In  the  garden  (custodian,  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo  25)  is 
shown  the  Bupe  Tarpeia^  or  Tarpeian  Rock.  Ancient  substructures 
of  solid  stone,  which  were  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
Oaffarelli  (p.  227)  in  1866,  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  (p.  226). 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  first  iron  gate  to  the  left  in  the  Via  del 
Gampidoglio,  as  we  come  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  then 
enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  superscription  ^Tabulario  e  Torre 
Oapitolina';  admission  daily  10-4,  50  c.,  closed  on  Sun.)  belonged  to 
the^Tabnlarinm,  erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus 
for  the  reception  of  the  public  archives,  and  resting  on  the  massive 
snbstructures  which  surround  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  a  fivefold  series 
of  vaults,  the  last  of  which  opened  towards  the  Forum  in  the  form  of  a 
colonnade  with  half-columns  in  the  Doric  style,  which  are  still  visible. 
The  vaults  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  public  salt-magazine, 
and  the  blocks  of  peperino  have  been  much  corroded  by  the  action 
of  the  salt.  The  rooms  contain  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments firom  the  neighbouring  temples,  such  as  (at  the  end ,  to  the 
left)  the  splendid  main  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  245), 
a  restored  cast  of  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  etc.  — 
From  the  middle  of  the  colonnade  we  may  ascend  a  flight  of  £teps  to 
the  left  marked  'Torre  Capitolina'.  We  first  reach  a  room  with  the 
inseription  from  a  monument  raised  by  the  Emperor  Frederick. II. 
after  his  i^ictory  over  the  Milanese  at  Cortenuova  in  1237,  in  Rome 
(whither  he  sent  the  captured  ^carroccio'  or  banner-chariot);  and 
then  traverse  a  room  with  medieval  and  modeIlv\Tv%<^.■A■^l\QYv^VJ^••!ccA.- 
A7d  meaBurea,  etc),  to  the  top  (261  steps  iT\  a\V^  ol  t\v^  ^^'w^^^'^^ 
of  tie  PaUzzo  del  Senatore  (p.  229).  The  \\ig\i%ftt  ^^Wfc^^  c.o\x«sv«^^^ 
BAMPantE.   Italy  II.   13th  Edition.  \^ 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  **YiBVfB  of  RomO)  especially  to  the  S. 
[Buhlmann  and  Wagnef  s  panorama  of  ancient  Rome  (jp.  xxix)  is 
taken  from  this  point;  Yisitors  are  recommended  to  bring  a  copy  of 
it  with  them.] 

b.  The  Fonim  Bomannm  and  tlie  ColoBienin. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  and  marshy  valley  about  38  ft.  abOTe  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  22  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine  must  have  begun  at  a  very  early  period 
to  drain  and  cultivate  this  valley,  at  the  same  time  regulating,  em- 
banking, and  covering  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  which  flowed 
out  of  it  to  the  Tiber.  In  this  manner  was  gradually  formed  the 
Cloaca  Maxima^  a  construction,  which,  though  traditionally  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  of  the  kings,  cannot,  in  its  present 
form  at  least,  be  older  than  the  later  Republican  period.  —  Tradition 
makes  the  depression  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  of  the  Romans  under  Romulus  against  the  Sabines  under 
Titus  Tatius  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  After  the  hostile 
tribes  made  peace  on  the  Comitium,  the  highest  lying  portion  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol ,  they  chose  the  valley  to  be  the  FonuH,  or 
central  point,  of  the  new  community.  The  Forum  and  the 
Comitium  adjoined  each  other,  somewhat  as  the  Piazza  and  Piaz  • 
zetta  at  Venice  adjoin  each  other  to-day,  but  they  served  different 
purposes.  In  the  Comitium,  the  smaller  but  more  dignified  square, 
which  extended  from  near  the  Arch  of  Severus  to  the  Via  Cremona, 
the  popular  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice  were  held.  On  it  lay 
the  Curia  Hostilia^  or  council  -  hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  King  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  the  Career  Mamertinus 
(p.  260).  The  Forum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  originally  used  for 
trading-purposes,  as  a  market-place,  etc. ;  and  along  its  sides  were 
ranged  the  Tabemae  Veteres  and  Novae^  or  shops,  which  were  at 
first  occupied  by  butchers  and  other  craftsmen.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments  were 
erected  in  and  around  both  places.  Among  the  earliest  of  which  the 
ruins  still  remain  were  the  Temples  of  Saturn  (B.C.  497)  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  (484).  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  com- 
memorates the  termination  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.  With  the  extension  of  Rome's  sup- 
remacy, especially  after  the  Samnite  War,  the  development  of  public 
life  required  more  and  more  space.  The  popular  assemblies  were 
transferred  from  the  Comitium  to  the  Forum,  and  the  small  dealers 
were  banished  from  the  latter  to  the  'Macellum*,  or  flesh-market, 
3ud  the  'Forum  Piscatorium',  ox  ftah.- market,  which  were  now 
erected  on  the  N.  side,  while  t\ie  aViOT^s  \L\iu%  ^vi^\»ftL -^i^sft  «Aw«^\fiA 
by  money-changers  and  goldsm\t\is  ^\A\i«rMfc  «x%wsXafl3a^   'W^ 
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^  ^^Tum  wai  used  also  for  the  celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the 
"^^"bllity,   fbr  the  gladiatorial  combats  intioduced  about  the  year 


i,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining 

B,  resorted  to  after  the  second  Punic  War,  was  the  erection  of 

^^^silicas,  or  quadrangular  courts  surrounded  by  colonnades,  adjoining 

^ie  Forum,  -with  a  view  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  traffic.  In  184  Oato 

ae  Elder  erected  the  Basilica  Poreia  on  the  N.  side ;  in  179  followed 

le  JBasUiea  jEmilia,  and  in  169  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  task 

\  prosecuted  with  th*  utmost  energy  by  Gasab,  who  extended  the 

^^*orum  by  the  addition  of  the  Forum  Julium  (p.  262),  and  ap- 

Qtoeaxs  to  have  projected  a  cutting  through  the  hill  which  connected 

^^e  Gapitol  with  the  Quirinal  in  order  to  facilitate  communication 

^«  vltli  the  new  quarter ,  then  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  Campus 

"^rfm  (iiiii     He  also  built  the  Curia  Julia  to  replace  the  old  council- 

bi^all  on  the  Gomitium,  which  was  afterwards  almost  covered  with 

i^Duildings,  and  he  erected  the  spacious  Basilica  Julia  on  the  S.  side 

C^f  the  Forum.    Attgusttjs  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 

«:a.iicle,  and  to  that  emperor  is  chiefly  due  the  arrangement  of  the 

^Borum  which  the  present  excavations  are  bringing  to  light.   All  the 

^^»diflces  of  the  Republic  were  restored  by  him  and  his  successors, 

"^Brhose  building  operations  extended  without  intermission  over  the 

iflQrst  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    External  magnificence  of 

"^pnblio  life,  it  would  appear,  was  intended  to  compensate  for  the 

"^■irrevocable  loss  of  liberty  and  power.   Five  new  fora,  constructed 

Ibetween  the  time  of  Gasar  and  that  of  Trajan,  adjoin  each  other  on 

"Uie  N.  side  of  the  old  Forum,  thus  connecting  the  central  point  of 

~^he  original  city  with  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins. 

IBy  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  would  have  been  well 

"Xiigh  eclipsed,  but  for  the  glorious  traditions  connected  with  it,  to 

commemorate  which  it  was  profusely  adorned  with  gilded  bronzes 

«nd  rare  marbles,  with  columns,  triumphal  arches,  statues,  and 

other  works  of  art. 

The  Forum  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fire  in  the  reign  of 
C&rinus;  but  Diocletian  and  his  successors  restored  many  monu- 
ments. The  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  The 
last  new  monument  erected  in  the  Forum  was  the  Column  ofFhocas^ 
dating  from  608,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  architecture  distinctly 
betrays  the  decline  of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the 
Middle  Aoes  against  paganism.  Ancient  temples  were  transformed 
into  churches,  such  as  those  of  San  Giuseppe,  San  Luca,  Sant'  Adri- 
ano,  San  Lorenzo,  Santi  Gosma  e  Damlano,  Santa  Maria  Nova,  and 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  These  were  afterwards  frequently  altered 
and  restored,  while  others  of  the  same  claaa  ^v^e  eivW^^^  ^N.^^-^- 
pearod.  Interspersed  with  these  churches  weift  t\ift\o'^^x3»  ^\\\  t^'^^^"*' 
of  the  Roman  nobility ^  caiJed  into  existence  b^  t\i©  dft«u^x<^^^N^\svfc^- 
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iffival  fends.  Throughout  a  thousand  years  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome  were  employed  as  quarries,  from  which  churches  and  secular 
huildings  alike  derived  their  columns,  their  blocks  of  solid  stone, 
and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive  proceeding,  their  supplies  of 
lime  from  the  burning  of  marble.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated  in  an 
age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce. 

The  systematic  destruction  of  the  Forum  was  followed  by  its 
systematic  burial  in  rubbish-heaps,  so  tha%  the  ancient  pavement 
is  at  places  40  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground.  As  early 
as  the  12th  cent,  the  middle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
impassable,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  directions  for  processions ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
demolition  of  the  towers  of  the  Frangipani  and  other  noble  families 
(1221,  1267).  In  the  15th  cent,  the  Forum  was  largely  occupied 
by  gardens  and  cane-brakes;  its  desolate  area  was  covered  with 
the  teams  of  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  mechanics 
established  their  workshops  around  it,  while  a  few  isolated  columns 
alone  protruded  from  the  rubbish.  The  very  name  of  Forum  was 
forgotten  ;  and  down  to  our  own  day  the  famous  site  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Campo  Vaccino.  As  early  as  1519  Raphael  had 
formed  a  plan  for  restoring  the  ancient  city,  and  especially  the 
Forum;  and  subsequently,  particularly  in  1546-47,  several  ex- 
cavations were  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arch  of  Sevems 
and  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Faustina.  The  object  in  view, 
however,  being  merely  the  discovery  of  works  of  art  and  inscrip- 
tions or  of  hewn  stones  for  building  purposes,  the  excavations  were 
soon  filled  up  again.  At  length  the  plan  was  revived  by  the  modem 
spirit  of  investigation.  In  1803  the  arch  of  Severus,  in  1813  the 
column  of  Phocas,  and  in  1816-19  the  Olivus  Capitolinus  (p.  249) 
with  its  temples,  were  disinterred  under  the  superintendence  of 
Carlo  Fea.  In  1835  and  1848  part  of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  ex- 
cavated by  Caruna,  but  from  that  year  down  to  1871  the  work  was 
discontinued.  The  Italian  government  resumed  the  excayationi 
with  considerable  energy ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  the 
temples  of  Castor,  Caesar,  and  Vesta,  and  the  Atrium  Vests  hafe 
been  brought  to  light.  The  demolition  of  the  houses  between  SaDt* 
Adriano  and  San  Lorenzo  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  is  also  c<Hi- 
teraplated ;  but  for  the  present  the  costliness  of  the  work  and  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  traffic  unfortunately  render  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  excavations  in  this  direction  improbable. 

The  Entrance  to  the  excavations  (open  from  8  a.m.  ^  pp.  140,  141^  adn> 

1  fr.)  adjoins  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  (comp.  tfei 

Plan).    The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the  Capitol,  containing  the  OolosBa^ 

of  the  Twelve  Oods  and  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concordia,  ia  wt 

encloaed  by  a  railing  and  ia  best  vifcNredk.  itoxft.  Ike  busy  street  unitlBg  Oi 

Via  Bonella  and  Via  della  ConaolaxlouLft,  \\k.Tow?^  ^\iL\Oa.  ^tv  %\»e}vAft  ttw 

rray  now   runs.    —   Comp.  lliWaetfa   RetonslmlcUou  dw  ror>xm  Bwnha 

(Uoma,  it9-2)  and   F.    M.    HichoVs   Tlw   RMftcwv  Forum  W^T^^Ciu^  ^S5t^- 
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See  also  the  subjoined  Visws  of  the  S.  and  W.  Sides  op  the  Forum. 
At  the  top  are  reconstructions  of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum, 
and  below  its  present  appearance.  In  the  former  the  (lutings  of  the 
eolnmns  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  —  Regulations  for 
photographing,  sketching,  etc.,  see  p.  xxiii. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  through  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  229), 
we  enjoy  a  good  *SxrETBY  op  the  Fobttm.  To  the  left,  below  us,  lie 
.  the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight  unfluted  columns  belong, 
the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mlus  Severus.  Behind,  partly  hidden  by  the  columns  of  the  temple 
^f  Saturn,  are  the  column  of  Phocas,  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  three 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  substructures  of  the  round 
temples  of  Yesta  and  of  the  temple  of  Csesar.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
left,  are  the  temple  of  Faustina,  now  converted  into  a  church,  and 
the  circular  temple  of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  Santi  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  opposite  which  are  the  brick-faced  remains  of  numerous 
'shops  and  houses ;  then  the  huge  arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constan- 
.tine,  the  Colosseum ,  the  arch  of  Titus ,  and  to  the  right  the  ruins 
and  gardens  on  the  Palatine. 

The  building  immediately  below  the  Tabularium  (p.  241),  in 
the  angle  formed  with  it  by  the  street,  is  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Twelye  Oods  (deorum  consentium),  whose  images  were  erected  here 
in  A.D.  367  by  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  the  praefectus  urbis, 
and  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858 
the  ruin  was  freely  restored.  The  chambers  In  the  colonnade  on  the 
side  next  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  erroneously  called  the  Schola 
Xarhtha  (a  meeting-place  of  scribes  and  notaries). 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  the  Tabula- 
rium is  adjoined  by  the  Rum  of  the  Three  Columns,  belonging  to  the 
^Temple  of  Vespasian,  erected  under  Domitian,  and  restored  by 
Septimius  Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  ^Divo  Vespasiano 
Augusto  Senatus  populusque  Romanus ;  imperatores  Caesares  Severus 
et  Antoninus  Pii  Felices  Augusti  restituer(unt).*  A  part  of  the  last 
word  only  is  preserved.  The  columns  and  entablature  display  ex- 
cellent workmanship  (restored  cast  in  the  Tabularium,  see  p.  241). 
In  front  the  temple  had  6  columns,  49  ft.  high,  and  4^2  ft.  thick  at 
the  base.  An  egress  from  the  Tabularium  (p.  241)  was  evidently 
built  up  by  the  back- wall  of  the  cella. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  adjoining  the  Tabu- 
larium, is  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (p.  242),  founded  in  B.C.  366 
by  M.  Furius  Camillus,  to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Plebs  and  the  Patricians,  and  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale 
by  Tiberius  in  B.C.7.    Its  remarkable  arrangement  seems  to  date 
from  this  later  restoration!    The  Cella  or  iiinei  a^^^^ife  qI  >iX5X%  \««s^^& 
djJfers  from  the  usual  type  in  having  its  loxv^ex  ^^\»  V^^^  ^'^♦^  ^^ 
rJgAt  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  tem^\©  \  \\.  V%  o*!  1\.»  -«S.^'^- 
rbe  N.  part  of  the  celU  U  couceal^d  \>v  t\i«k  aa^^iiX.  ^  Kxv^'sSwv, 
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A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  PronaoB ,  iHiieli  lay  ^  ft. 
ahove  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  nide. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  nsed  in  early  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  by  Tiberins  it 
seems  to  have  served  rhiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  worics  of  ait. 

In  order  to  continue  onr  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pro- 
reed  to  the  entrance  at  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  (p.  243),  where  a 
flight  of  wooden  steps  descends  to  the  Vieus  TuscuMj  beside  the 
Temple  of  Castor.  The  Yicus  Tuscus  was  a  busy  street  leading 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Yelabrum  and  Forom  Boarium,  oi  cattle- 
market  on  the  river  (p.  272),  and  passing  between  the  Temple  of 
Castor  (left)  and  the  end  of  the  Basilica  Julia  (right). 

The  *Temple  of  Castor  and  FoUnx,  generally  called  the  Ten^ 
of  Castor  (jEdes  Castoris  or  Ccutorum),  was  dedic&ted  to  the  twin 
gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  defeat 
the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496,  and  in- 
augurated in  484.  The  remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece 
of  the  stylobate  on  the  £.  side,  with  three  splendid  columns  of 
Parian  marble.  These  columns  (height  47^/2  ft. ,  diameter  5  ft) 
probably  date  from  a  restoration  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
or  of  Hadrian.  The  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  aichitrave  aie  botb 
in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship.  The  temple  had  eight 
columns  in  front  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Scanty  re- 
mains of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  ceUa  are  still  to  be  seen,  lying 
about  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  portico  and  the  surrounding 
colonnade.  This  peculiarity  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  altera- 
tions mentioned  above. 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  founded  by  Cssar  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
the  Forum;  it  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle  ofThap- 
sus,  though  still  unfinished.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 
witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  The  building 
was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
It  was  restored  several  times,  finally  in  A.  D.  377.  The  building  is 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  it  was 
probably  destroyed  in  the  8th.  After  several  partial  exoavations, 
it  was  almost  all  extricated  in  1871  and  entirely  so  in  1882-88. 

The  Ground  Plan  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  about  110  yds.  long 

and  53  yds.  wide.    A  flight  of  six,  and  at  places  nine,  steps  ascended  to 

it  from  the  street.     On  the  four  sides  were  doable  aisles  which  enclosed 

a  Central  Space,  about  90  yds.  by  17  yds.,  paved  with  variegated  African 

and  Phrygian  marble,  the  costly  nature  of  which  indicates  ^iM,i  the  space 

was  roofed  over.    The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  res^ned, 

a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.     The  sittixiC* 

of  the  tribunal  of  the  Gentumviri,  in  four  different  sections,  took  place 

here.     The  Aisles  were  paved  with  wMte  marble,  on  which  are  itilf  sea 

B  number  of  circles,   and  occasionaW^  v»T\\im%,  %ct«^A\\&^  on  the  swrfue 

by  viaitora.     These  were  used  in  pYB^^u^  «.  ^wsife  T%»wtf!Wftjft%  ^bi!mW*\ 

for  the  ancient  Romans  were  as  fond,  oi  p«.*\.\m«A  *a  ^\^ '*^5??^L^'iL 

PiBRB    nothing  but  the  bases    Temaiix-,   \.\ift  \AoOtt  ^  ^J™^  «ffiL^ 

9iBted  were  used  in  building  t\ie  P«A.  Qt\T«.TiA  vtvVt^^'BWtfk  V»«Vii^  "» 
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lyrick  pillars  hare  been  reconstructed,  in  a  manner  indicated  by  some 
lingering  remains  and  partly  with  the  original  materials.  On  the  H.W.  side 
the  remains  are  somewhat  more  important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
medieBval  church  was  built  in  this  part  of  the  basilica.  Here,  on  the  side 
next  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  still  stand  marble  pillars  adorned  with  Doric 
pilasters,  while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Gonsolazione,  are  lofty  walls  of 
tuffstone  and  travertine.    Staircases  ascended  here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  fagade  of  the  Basilica  Julia  is  skirted  by  the  Via 
Saeray  on  the  right  side  of  which,  opposite  the  Basilica,  are  eight 
large  brick  pedestals,  once  coated  with  marble.  The  hasty  con- 
struction of  these  and  the  brick-stamps  refer  them  to  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  Diocletian.  The  first  two  pedestals  now  support  colossal 
columns  (granite  and  pavonazzetto),  which  were  found  in  fragments 
at  their  foot  in  1873  and  were  re-erected  in  1898-99.  The  bases  of 
the  columns  were  restored  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Phocas  column. 

At  the  W.  angle  of  the  Basilica  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by 
the  Triumphal  Arch  ofTiberius^  erected  in  A.D.  16  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Germanicus  over  the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the  battle  of  the  Tentoburgian 
Forest.  Its  foundations  were  removed  in  1850.  The  Vieua  Jugarius 
(street  of  the  yoke-makers)  led  between  the  Basilica  and  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  to  the  Tiber. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  beyond  the  last  brick  ped- 
estal, on  a  rude  substructure  of  blocks  of  tufa,  occupying  part  of 
the  place  used  by  the  popular  meetings,  rises  the  latest  monument 
of  antiquity  in  the  Forum.  This  the  Column  of  FhooaBy  54  ft.  in 
height,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus.  having  been  taken  by 
him  from  some  older  building.  It  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  gilded 
statue  of  Phocas.  This  column,  which  long  formed  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Forum  (Byron's  'nameless  column  with  a  buried  base'), 
was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  the  Anaglypha  Trajanij  two  marble  balustrades  adorned 
vrith  admirable  reliefs.  These  were  found  in  1872  incorporated 
in  the  foundations  of  a  mediaeval  building.  In  antiquity  they  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  centre  of  the  side-balustrades  of  the  Rostra.  The 
reliefs  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  itself,  and 
their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in  determin- 
ing its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiBST  Belief  (next  the  Capitol)  alludes  to  Trajan's  'Alimenta',  or 
institution  for  poor  children:   on  the  right  is  the  emperor,  in  front  qC 
him  is  Italy,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  (destro^^^^  ^  ^tA  v^^XX^^t  vt^ 
her  arms;  on  the  left  ia  the  emperor   with  \i\8  Wttoxa.,  Ye^^'^^^"«^^'^^^\. 
edict  from  the  rostra.     In  the  background  are  a  ^^tVaxa^'Vv«.\  KtOa.  Vj^^rlSj. 
cManot,  however,  be  more  particularly  identififtd^,  \\i<i  CxjcA».  ^^^^V  ^!r\ 
£Z,^^°i^^'"'  ^^i°'"°s  instead  of  six),   a  9treel'\^'^  ^**'^^\^  ^ex  ^^^ 
s»ered  Og-tree,  and  the  Btatne  of  Marayas  (wMc^  bV>o^  »A.  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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of  the  Forum,  near  the  Temple  of  Castor).  All  these  were  in  or  aeer  the 
If.E.  part  of  the  Forum.  —  The  Skcoiio  Bjbliev  represents  the  remission 
of  arrears  of  taxes,  the  records  of  which  are  heing  set  on  fire  in  Trtijan^s 
presence.  In  the  background  are  the  buildings  On  the  K.  and  W.  sides  oS 
the  Forum :  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (with  six  Corinthian  colnnms),  an 
arch  (perhaps  of  the  Tabularium),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic 
columns),  and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  Marsyas,  and  the  fig-tree.  On  the 
inner  (originally  outer)  side  of  each  balustrade  are  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the  public  celebrations  of  the  Suore- 
taurilia.  In  the  course  of  these  purificatory  ceremonies  (liutrationet)  the 
three  victims  were  led  around  the  building  that  was  to  be  purified. 

Several  monuments,  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  5th  cent.,  are  pre- 
served along  the  Via  Sacra  between  the  Anaglypha  Trajan!  and  the 
Arch  of  Severus.  Among  these  is  a  large  square  Base  with  BeUefi, 
erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  to  commemorate  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  two  emperors  (probably  under  Diocletian,  in  305 
A.D.).  In  the  execution  of  the  reliefs  of  snovetaurilia  and  other 
sacrifices  the  boring-tool  has  apparently  been  used  almost  more 
freely  than  the  chisel,  a  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  art  at  the 
period.  —  Here  also  is  a  large  Honorary  Inscription  to  StiUchOy  com- 
memorating his  defeat  of  the  Goths  under  Radagals  in  406  A.D., 
carved  on  the  inverted  pedestal  of  an  earlier  equestrian  statue. 

The  portion  of  the  Forum  between  these  monuments  and  the  Arch 
of  Severus  is  at  present  closed  to  the  public,  owing  to  tiie  continuation 
of  the  excavations.  Among  the  discoveries  made  here  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  is  a  pavement  of  black  marble,  about  12  ft.  square  (PL  R ;  partly 
boarded  over),  which  has  been  hastily  identified  as  the  spot  pointed  out 
in  the  ist  cent.  B.C.  as  the  Cfrave  of  Romulvt.  The  identification  rests 
upon  an  unwarranted  deduction  from  references  in  ancient  authors, 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  authors  (Festus  and  Dionyains  of  Hali- 
carnassus)  speak  of  a  ^black  stone^  (not  a  pavement),  situated  not  in  the 
Forum  but  in  the  Comitlum  near  the  (old)  Rostra,  and  adjoined  by  either 
one  or  two  stone  lions.  In  the  imperial  epoch  no  farther  reference  is 
made  to  the  Grave  of  Romulus,  a  fact  which  seriously  discredits  the  theory 
of  a  restoration  and  alteration  propounded  to  account  for  these  recent  dis- 
coveries. The  pavement,  etc.  are  probably  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
Ist  cent.,  and  their  exact  purpose  cannot  yet  be  confidently  asserted. 

At  the  N.  angle  of  the  Forum  proper  rises  the  ^Txinmphal  Areh 
of  Septimins  Severas,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  breadth.  It  was 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta 
in  A.D.  203,  to  commemorate  their  victories  over  the  Parthians, 
Arabians,  and  Adlabeni,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  chariot 
with  six  horses,  on  which  stood  Severus,  crowned  by  Victory.  The 
letters  of  the  inscription  were  inlaid  with  metal,  as  wasjaBoalin 
such  cases.  Caracalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of  his  brother 
Geta,  whom  he  had  murdered.  The  gap  thus  made  was  filled  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  'Father  of  his  country,  the  best  and  bravest 
princes',  to  the  titles  of  Caracalla  and  his  father. 

In  the  spandrels  of  the  main  arch  are  figures  of  Victory  and  of  the 

seasons;   in  the  spandrels  of  the  &vd.e  &tc\i^  «bT^  V\x&  river-godi  of  the 

conquered  countries.    Over  the  side  atcYiea  w«i  cto^^^^  %<£.«&»%  Itwa. ^e 

wars  of  the   emperor.     Side  next  the  G«.i^UoV.   Vy."^^  ^Vwi,^  ^  tw^NasA 

of  Babylon  i    (L),    Crossing  of   t\ie  ^up^xaVea  '^^K'^^.^  ^!!?^^^ 

Oteaiphon  and  Seleucia.     Sid©  next  lYi©  Yoxum-.  Q..^,l&*.\am%  ^\  ^^  tM^ 
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of  ;NiAibia  in  ttie  pArtblftu  war;  (r.]L  Tfeikty  wltli  Ariueftia,  Siege  of  AIta. 
On  tlie  jtiedesUU  of  the  eolumcid^  €stj»t1ve  barbarians.  All  Ike^e  flgur^ji 
are  in  I  lie  degraded  style  of  the  Bcnlpiufo  of  that,  period.  —  In  the  middle 
agen  the  areb  whS  Icuipor^Hiy  converted  by  the  ralittg  powerainto  &  kind 
of  caaLle.  and  was  decpJ^  imbedded  in  rubblab^  but  it  was  tinearlbed 
by  Pias  VII.  in  1803. 

The  Artli  of  Severna  was  originally  accesBlble  hy  m^^ns  of  atepft 
only}  and  for  triumphj^il  pro^6Eflioiis  a>nd  on  Gimllai'  occaaions  a  nar^ 
riage-way  thiough  the  coiitTal  span  had  to  be  made  by  means  of 
planks  or  by  heaping  op  earth.  In  tbe  4th  cent,  the  surfact  of  thti 
Fornni  secmsi  to  have  been  considerably  lowered  and  the  stops  leajd- 
ing  to  the  arch  wctc  doubled,  while  the  travtirtine  block?  expo&ed 
by  the  removal  of  the  soil  were  coveied  with  marhlo,  of  whitli  ihe 
r^st  of  the  fltFucture  la  built.  The  extent  to  which  the  level  of  the 
Forum  was  lowered  appt^ar^  to  be  3ndi<:ated  by  tho  brick  pedestal  la. 
front  of  the  right  aide-arch.  Upon  this  has  recently  been  placed  the 
maible  base  [found  hero  in  1547)  of  an  EqueHrian  Siatue  af  the 
Emperor  Con^ianiius  (363  A.D*}, 

Between  the  Arch  of  Sever  us  and  the  Column  of  Phocae,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  fonner,  we  see  before  us  the  massive  stone  remains 
of  the  EoHtrai  or  orators'  tnbvme,  eieflted  by  Augustus.  Tliie  tribune 
oorisi^tgd  of  an  extensive  raised  pldtforitkT  adorned  with  ttatues  and 
tabletSj  and  giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down  during  his 
speech.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaohing  sta^^es  in  some 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  churt'hes^ 

Ttie  original  tfibune  derived  the  name  of  Rostra  from  the  iron  pro wa 
of  the  wardships  of  An  tin  m  wiLh  whit:h  it  w&&  adorned  &U^t  the  capture 
pf  that  town  in  B.  0.  3>38.  Its  position  cannot  now  be  definitely  fljced, 
bul  wad  cerlamly  nearer  the  Curia  (Sant^  Adrianol.  Ca'aar  tranni'erred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Fornoi  in  lbs  cuurpe  of  hlA  extensive  bnildlng  fiperalianii. 
The  baled  In  which  the  trtin  pri>w9  were  faatened  are  ptlH  yi^iblf^  in  the 
mag^s^ive  blocks  of  hewn  ^tone. 

The  street  begins  to  ascend  behind  the  Rostra,  forming  the  CUvu^ 
Capiiotimiif,  which  led  up  in  several  t^urves  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Tqmplo  of  Jupiter  (p.  ^26).  Upon  the  Clivue  was  situated  the 
Temple  of  pSatunii 

The  temple  of  Batum,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  stanct- 
ing  on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sempro- 
jiius  and  Minucius^  B.  C,  4^7^  aitd  restored  b^  Munatiua  Plancus 
[about  B.C.  44).  The  inscription,  Senatut  populwtque  Rvmanui 
incendio  aonsumptum  rtstituUi  refers  to  a  later  restoration,  tinder^ 
taken  hastily  and  without  taste.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the 
depository  of  the  .^Erarium  Ptt&iic?«m ,  or  publie  treasury.  Of  the 
lofty  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are 
now  but  BC[i.nty  traces*  Tarious  ancient  utructuree  of  tufd  bloc^ks 
(channels,  walls,  etc.),  of  uncertain  purport,  ^ e,\^  \\\^  ^i^^fe  ^^^^ 
MATcb,  1899,  in  front  of  these  steps. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  ia  a  ^x^^^t  qI  ft^^.fc^^^'^"?**'!!^^ 
*^S,  eontimiRg  miikpi^lvjjrith  the  leal  ^t  \Va  ^wnsv^'m  i>si 
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ram,  whicli  is  carelessly  laid  and  of  a  late  period.  On  the  GUvas 
Capitolinus,  near  the  Aich  of  Severus,  are  the  conical  brick-faced 
remains  of  the  Umbilieua  UrbU  Bomae,  or  ideal  centre  of  the  city. 
Traces  have  also  been  found  on  this  road  of  the  MilliaHum  Aureum, 
a  column  giving  the  names  and  distances  of  the  chief  towns  on 
the  roads  radiating  from  Rome,  erected  by  the  £mp.  Augustus  in 
B.C.  28. 

Retracing  our  steps  down  the  Clivus  we  presently  reach  an  open 
area,  paved  with  slabs  of  white  limestone.  This  is  the  Forum  proper, 
the  space  reserved  for  public  assemblies,  etc.  The  brick  pedestal  in 
the  centre,  dating  from  a  very  late  period,  may  perhaps  have  sup- 
ported the  equestrian  statue  of  some  emperor.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  excavated  portion  lie  several  fragments  (triglyphs,  bncrania,  etc.) 
of  a  fine  Doric  marble  frieze  belonging  to  the  Basilica  Mniliaf  which 
occupied  the  space  now  covered  by  the  modem  houses  between  the 
Via  Cavour  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
the  Temple  of  CflBBar,  near  which  CaBsar  had  erected  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune.  It  was  from  this  tribune ,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre  was 
hastily  improvised,  and  the  illustrious  deceased  was  accorded  the 
unparalleled  honour  of  being  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  His  ashes  were  interred  in  the  family  tomb  of 
the  Gens  Julia  in  the  Campus  Martins,  while  a  column  with  the 
inscription  ^parent!  patriae'  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Augustus  afterwards  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  'Divus 
Julius',  his  deified  uncle  and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him  on  18th  Aug.  B.C.  29,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  tribune  with  the  prows  of  the 
captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  six  columns  in  front.  The 
concrete  core  of  the  sabstractures  remains,  but  its  covering  of  solid  stone 
has  been  removed.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
platform,  still  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  bellev^  to 
have  been  the  above-mentioned  tribune  or  Rostra  ad  Divi  JuUt.  In  the 
front  wall  of  the  Rostra  is  a  semicircular  recess,  which  was  hastily  walled 
np  at  a  late  period  \a  ith  grey  tufa.  Within  this  recess,  at  the  dose  of 
1898,  were  discovered  tbe  foundations  of  a  round  altar  or  large  pedestal, 
which  in  all  probability  was  placed  here  to  commemorate  the  great  Dietetor. 

Excavations  are  now  being  carried  on  to  the  N.  of  the  temple, 
where  several  flue  pilasters  and  fragments  of  the  cornice  were  un- 
earthed in  Feb.,  1899. 

Between  the  Temple  o£  Ca&sai  &iv^  \k^.X<im^le  of  C«8tor  the 
foundations   of  a   Triumphal  Arch  of  Augu^ln^  isiVi  'Vi^  \it*RK^. 
This  arch  spanned  the    Sacta  Yia  wi^  toTiftft^  V^^'j^  «!.S^\»toa^ 
Tmination  of  the  Forum. 
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Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  lies  a  gronp  of  hnildings  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  cults  of  Rome,  that  of  Vesta.  The  circular  concrete 
erection  surrounded  with  blocks  of  tufa  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Veata,  in  which  the  sacred  Are  was  kept  alight  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  Numerous  fragments  of  its  marble  entablature, 
columns,  and  cassetted  roof  strew  the  ground.  The  workmanship 
of  these  is  somewhat  careless ,  dating  apparently  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  after  a  Are  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
of  our  era.  —  Behind  the  temple  of  Vesta  (to  the  left)  is  a  small 
jEdicula,  or  shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god,  erected  according  to  the 
inscription  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome.  This  was  restored 
(not  very  successfully)  in  1898  j  the  clumsy  brick  pillar  on  the 
right  should  be  replaced  by  a  column. 

Adjoining  the  ^dicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
to  the  *Atriam  YestsBi  or  Palace  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  extant 
ruins  are  of  concrete  covered  with  carefully  constructed  brickwork, 
which  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  marble  facing.  They  date  from  the 
1st  and  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.  The  whole  building  falls  into  three 
divisions:  a  rectangular  colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the 
Atrium  in  private  houses;  the  official  rooms  (?)  of  the  Vestals, 
grouped  round  a  lofty  square  apartment,  resembling  the  ordinary 
Tablinum;  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right,  behind  the 
Atrium.   The  dwelling-rooms  were  situated  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  Court,  224  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  is  the  most  extensive  part 
of  the  building.  It  was  snrronnded  by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns 
of  veined  green  cipollino  marble  below  and  red  breccia  oorallina  above. 
The  middle  of  the  court  was  probably  occupied  by  fountains  and  flower- 
beds, in  order  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  Vestals,  who  were 
confined  to  their  palace  by  their  vows  like  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery. 
The  court  was  also  adorned  with  statues  of  Head  Vestals  (Virffines 
VestaUs  Maximae),  of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  showing  excellent  workmanship  (the  best  are  now  in  the  Ther- 
mae Museum,  p.  163).  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often 
very  effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military 
posts,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that 
they  were  erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours. 
The  names  (Numisia  Maximilla,  Tercntia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  Coelia 
Claudiana,  Terentia  Rufilla)  belong  to  the  drd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.). 
At  the  inner  end  of  the  court  is  a  marble-lined  cistern  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the 
priestesses  to  use  either  river-water  or  water  conveyed  through  artificial 
channels. 

The  second  division  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  Official  Booms  (?). 
In  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  three  doors  giving  access  to  three  cells,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  six  priestesses. 

The  third  group  of  rooms,  behind  the  Atrium,  to  the  right,  was 
used  for  Douxstio  Pdbposes.  A  mill,  a  kitchen,  and  sevexiV  «.\/cfc<t-T^^\SL'«. 
may  be  here  observed. 

The  Upper  Floor  is  usually  closed^  i\ie  "k^epex  oi  V\ife^Q>T^>3sv\»»»  •Qs^'^ 
Jeer.    Virions  apartmenUy  including  several  ba\\i-xooTa%^  Wi^  ^'^^S^Xo. 
served  here,  A  wooden  staircase  ascends  from  oxi^  oi  V\^^  ^?tf\^^  ^' 
ae  8.  Bide.   Here  tOao  ia  an  exit  leading  to  \\a  Ko«tt  Via,^^*^^^  ^'«^^ 
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Sacra  Via  at  the  Arch  of  Titus  (p.  264).  The  apper  story  commands  a 
{;ood  survey  of  the  ^^  hole  building  as  well  as  a  view  towards  the  Basilica 
of  Constantiiie. 

We  now  return  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  continue  our  walk 
along  the  Sacra  Via. 

Between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  are  a  few  fragments 
of  the  marble  walls  of  the  Regia,  or  official  quarters  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  The  Fasti  preserved  in  the  Capitol  (see  p.  235)  were 
found  here.  At  the  Regia  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Arch  of 
theFabii  (TornixFabianus'),  erected  in  B.C.  121  byQ.Fabius  Maxi- 
mus, the  conqueror  of  the  AUobrogi,  and  forming  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  the  Forum.  A  few  scattered  fragments  of  its  stone-facing  and 
vaulting  have  been  discovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  opposite  Santi 
Gosma  e  Damiano.  The  exact  site  of  the  arch  cannot  be  identified. 

Farther  on  in  the  Sacra  Via ,  on  a  base  16  ft.  above  the  street 
and  formerly  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  — 

'''Temple  of  Faustina,  of  which  the  portico  (with  ten  columns,  six 
of  which  form  the  facade)  and  part  of  the  cella  are  still  standing. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Antoninus  in  A.D.  141  to  his  wife,  the  elder 
Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to  that  emperor  also  after  his  death.  The 
first  line  of  the  inscription,  Divo  AnUmino  tt  \  divcie  Fauatinae  ex 
8. C.J  was  then  added.  In  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (PL  II,  19). 

The  portico  was  excavated  in  1807  and  1810.  The  columns  are  of 
cipollino,  or  marble  of  Euhoea,  and  are  47  ft.  in  height.  The  cella  is  of 
peperino,  the  marble  incrustation  of  which  has  entirely  disappeared.  —  The 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  record 
of  it  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  facade  was  erected  in  160Q.  Its 
name  probably  refers  to  that  of  its  foundress,  some  rich  Roman  lady  nameMl 
Sliranda  (cump.  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina).  The 
entrance  is  at  present  in  the  Via  in  Miranda,  on  the  S.E.  side. 


A  hill,  named  the  Velia  in  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline,  its  highest  point  being  marked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(97  ft. ;  p.  254).  The  Sacra  Via  gradually  ascends  the  Velia  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  soon  roaches  — 

Santi  Gosma  e  Damiano  (PI.  II,  19;  entrance  in  the  Via  in 
Miranda),  built  by  Felix  IV.  (526-30),  having  been  incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  Emp.  Maxentius  to 
his  sou  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil ,  Urban  VIII.  raised 
the  level  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church  were  formed. 

The  LowBB  Chubou  retains  its  old  bronze  doors  with  their  antique  lock. 

Upper  Chvech.    On  the  arch  of  the  choir  and  in  the  tribune  are  *M0- 

sa$cs  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  period  of  the  louii^e^t^  ^«t\Ai'^«the  most  beautiful 

of  their  kind   at  Borne  (see  p.  I'x) ,  but  it^ftYj  t^Vk^  viXMraX  VM^  QmU 

Jight  ID   the  afternoon).    Those  on  ttxe  «c\sl.,  ^\vVi\v  \v%%  "^^Wk  «bKsi!UBBR^ 

during  a  restoration,  represent  the  l.aTO\>  ^*^^\^^^  ^^  7^>x!3Sl**Sx 

•ocordipg    to  Bevelatlon  iv^    adjolnrng  thwe  t\i^  a«^«ii  cwaSNaUWka.^m 
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angel  J,  and  two  nf  the  symbols  (B,n%el  atiii  eafla]  of  the  Ev&ngeli«td,  The 
arms  with  wreAthfl^  belciw^  belonged  lo  two  prophets.  In  the  tribkinti: 
Christ  f  tu  whom  the  aaiDtd  €05111  ftjj  and  DftniiaDiid  arci  cunducied  by  Peter 
and  Paul  \  on  the  lef^  aide  St.  Felix  {modern)  with  tlie  church,  nn  the  right 
St*  Theodnnis,  Beneath ,  Christ  an  the  Lamb  ,  tuwarda  whom  tbo  twelve, 
lambs  tApoPlles)  turn. 

At  the  back  of  the  cburch  were  faund  the  remains  of  ati  ancient 
p]&n  of  Home  (see  p-  23Tb  The  Ancient  wall  to  whicli  the  p]an  wna  affixed 
beloaged  to  a  baildlDg  wJiicU  adjoined  the  Furum  P&cis^  and  la  mppoaed 
to  have  be«n  ereclsd  by  Vaspajiiiin  an*!  restored  by  Septlmin?  Severn s  aa 
a  raposltory  fo?  ttie  archive?  of  tbe  c^nsoi',  municipal  pUns,  regigtration 
llstB.,  etc.    It  h  uauEiUy  naiiieii  Tarupkim  ^''^acrae  Urbii. 

We  neiEt  reach ^  on  the  left,  the  three  rolossal  arches  of  tbts  •Ba- 
silica of  Ganstantfjia  (Pi.  II,  19,  22~),  directed  by  Muxentios^  but 
afterwards  altered  by  his  cDnqaerOf  Constantine ,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  entrance  origin  ally  faced  the  Colosaeunij  but  afteiwards 
the  Sacra  Via.  It  ^ as  a  basilica  of  three  halls,  with  vaultinii^  of  vast 
ipaii,  which  bag  served  as  a  model  to  modern  aichitecta*  as  in  the 
(lase  of  St.  Petera^  where  the  nave-vaolting  is  of  the  same  width. 
The  j^rotind'-plan  is  rectangular  in  foim  *  over  100  ydsi  lon^  nnd 
87  yds.  wide.  The  priricipftl  ap&c,  opposito  the  fititrarice  from  tbe 
Colosseum,  lias  lately  been  extricatetl  from  rubbish,  bat  is  only  partly 
preserv&d.  After  the  opf^ning  of  the  second  en  trance  on  the  side 
next  the  Palatine,  &  second  apse  was  added.  The  barrel  viinlting  of 
the  S.  aisle  has  been  preserved '^  width  iYJ  ft.,  depth  67  ft.,  height 
80  ft.  The  span  of  the  iiave  was  about  82  ft,,  its  height  114  ft.j  and 
it^  width  66  ft»  In  front  of  the  central  pillars  stood  eigbt  huge  CurLntb- 
iaiT  columns  of  white  marble^  the  only  one  now  eitiailng  stauds  in 
front  of  Santa  Maria  Mfiggiore  fp*  171}.  The  original  apse  at  the  W, 
end  may  possibly  have  contained,  the  <-olossal  statue  of  Constantine 
lo  which  the  head  mentioned  at  p.  230  belonged*  The  entrance 
facing  iho  Sacra  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
pnrpl]>ryj  some  of  the  shafts  of  whicli  have  been  rc-ereiited.  The 
glided  hron^.e  tiles  wers  lemoyed  ta  St,  Peter^e  by  Pepe  Honuritti  L 
aboot  G26. 


Adjoining  tile  basHIca  of  Con stan tine,  and  partly  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Venn  s  and  Roma  (p,2Li4),  is  the  chtirch  of  ^ — 

Bajita,  FraneoBCa  Bomana  (PL  11,  22),  originally  named  Stincia 
Maria  Nciva^  The  church ,  wliich  was  reatoreil  in  1210  by  Hono- 
rhiB  III.  after  a  fire  and  at  several  other  periods,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Francesca  iW  Ponziuni  (d .  1440),  foundre&fl  of  an  order  of  Oblate 
iitius,  who  was  canonijied  In  1608  aud  lias  given  the  elnircli  its 
present  name.  The  fav^de,  by  Curio  Afadtmn^  was  added  about 
i6l2. 

lK3:£ittuiL    On  the  left,  Isi  Chapel,  Madonna  witV\  fvtUT  i?mt\\s^V"^  V^mv- 
Itaitlo  Ibij   a   pupil  <>f  Peruginn  (1524).     Un    llife  T\^\iV^  \i^    tw  ftWt-fcT^^-'s^'^^ 
to  the  ebtiF€h!  (rJStnnwmenl  of  OaTd.VnlcMn  ^» '^^'^ai  *Siv\  <,\r^V>i^^  %vi^ 
p&fmJ  ctimJtiJinflAni  njitl  gt^ntimf  Anttmio  Ru\i>  id.  \K^h\  ^m\\v  ^^  "^'^'tSVvi 
reJUf  of  the  ffLTea5t?d,     i^nd  Ohapcl  :  Miiiktlefi    iil    St.  BeTife^^^^^   *^^-      ^ 
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by  Subleyras.  In  ihe  TsiBinn  mosaics  of  the  iSth  cent,  (restored  in  1891): 
in  the  centre  Madonna.  (I.)  SS.  John  and  Jamea,  (r.)  88.  Peter  and  Andrew. 
Over  the  high-altar  an  ancient  Madonna,  iraditionalljr  attributed  to  8t  Luke, 
which  is  said  alone  to  have  escaped  destruction  in  the  conflnsration.  To  tlie 
ri^ht  of  the  apse :  monument  of  Ore^rr  XI.  (d.  1378),  who  transferred  the 
papal  reaidence  from  Avignun  to  Rome,  with  a  relief  by  OKHeri.  Here  on 
the  right,  built  into  the  wall,  are  two  stones  on  which  8S.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  said  to  hare  knelt  when  they  prayed  for  the  punishment  of  Simon  Magos. 
In  the  Confessio  a  group  of  Santa  Francesea  with  an  angel,  by  Meii.  In  the 
crypt  (stairs  in  left  transept)  is  the  tcmb  of  the  saint  with  a  marble  relief 
by  Bernini. 

Adjoiniug  the  church,  on  the  snmmit  of  the  VHia  (p.  252)  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ,  lises  the  ^Tziiimpliml  Azeh  of  Cftas, 
commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  70),  and  dedieated  to 
him  ander  his  successor  Domitian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the 
side  next  the  Colosseum  records :  Senaiui  jpopuliuqye  Romanus  dif>o 
Tito  divi  Vegpasiani  fUio  Vttpasiano  Augtuto.  The  single  arch  is 
embellished  with  fine  reliefs  (p.  !▼).  On  the  outside,  below  the 
inscription,  is  a  sacrificial  procession  on  the  frieze.  Inside :  Titus 
crowned  by  Victor}'  in  a  quadriga  driven  by  Roma ;  opposite,  the 
triumphal  procession  with  the  captive  Jews,  table  with  the  show 
bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vaulting,  the  consecrated  emperor  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle.  — 
In  the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani, 
and  strengthened  with  battlements  and  new  walls.  When  these 
were  removed  in  1622,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  re- 
constructed, as  stated  by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The 
central  part,  in  marble,  is  therefore  alone  ancient;  the  reetoied  parts 
are  of  travertine. 

The  Via  San  Bonaventura  (PI.  II,  19)  ascends  to  the  S.  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  passing  the  church  of  San  Sebaatiano  alia  Polveriera^ 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  AugustuB  (fine  view  of 
the  Colosseum  from  the  adjoining  vigna),  and  leads  to  the  monastery 
of  San  Bonaventura^  the  garden  of  which,  open  to  gentlemen,  con- 
tains a  fine  palm  and  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

From  the  Arch  of  Titus  the  Via  Sacra  descends  to  the  Colos- 
seum, passing  the  remains  of  private  houses,  sometimes  ground- 
lessly  named  'Thermae  of  Maxentius*  (which  never  existed).  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  Yeniui  and  Soma  (PI. 
II,  22),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  in  A.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples  in  Rome.  There  were  evidently  two  temples 
under  the  same  roof,  entered  from  the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and 
next  the  Capitol.  The  apses  were  back  to  back,  so  that  there  was 
a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  wall  for  the  image  of  a  god. 
One  half,  with  a  well-preserved  apse,  is  built  into  the  former  mon- 
iistery  of  Santa,  Francesea  Roma.na.  ^^.  253")^  which  is  now  oocupied 
A«^  the  Directors  of  the  Exca\*A\.io\is\  \\ife  QX:t^«i  V^i  VssK%xds  the 

seum  is  open.   The  temp\o  v?aft^feT\^\«t«\,^V5Xi\Ktv^^^\scs!A^ 

Ids,  a/jd  twenty  at  tUe  sidea  V>eTv^<^^  V)ft  i^.\  \\.^^wi- 
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rounded  by  a  colonnade  of  about  150  columns,  180  yds.  long,  and 
110  yds.  wide,  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it  was  supported 
by  massive  substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the  granite 
shafts  scattered  about  here.  The  cells  were  eo crusted  with  the 
rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Colosseum,  we  reach  the  so- 
called  Mela  SudanSy  the  partly  restored  brick  core  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  here  by  Domitian.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  (p.  259).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Basis  of  masonry.  Here  from  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  stood  the  gilded  bronze  Colossal  Statue  of  iVero,  as  god  of 
the  sun,  crowned  with  rays,  and  about  118  ft.  in  height,  executed 
by  Zenodorus  by  order  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  'Golden 
House'  which  he  erected  with  lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace  fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death 
in  68  (p.  xxxiii).  In  the  space  occupied  by  an  artificial  lake  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero,  Vespasian  founded  the  — 

**  Colosseum  (PI.  H,  22),  originally  called  the  Amphitheatrum. 
Flavium ,  the  largest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  strur^f 
tures  in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.    It  was  ir^f 
augurated  by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  \^^ 
which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,   and  naval  contests  were  ex  »i 
hibited.   It  was  struck  by  lightning  under  Macrinus  (217),  and  the 
resulting  fire  burned  for  three  days,  necessitating  restorations  that 
were  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.    In  248 
the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.    In  405  gladiatorial 
combats  were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  which  had  prevailed  since  Constantine,  but 
wild-beast  fights  were  continued  till  after  the  time  of  Theodoric  the 
Great.    In  442  the  Colosseum  was  damaged  by  a  great  earthquake 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  445  by  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentinian  HI.  The  building  has  been  known  since  the  8th  cent, 
under  its  present  name,  derived  probably  from  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero. 

The  Colosseum  must  have  been  reduced  to  approximately  ita  present 
limits  between  the  8th  and  the  14th  cent.,  probably  by  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, such  as  the  earthquakes  of  1231  and  1255.    The  exterior  colonnades 
were  in  as  ruinous  a  condition  about  1333  as  they  are  now,  as  is  proved 
by  the  arms  of  the  Hospital  Sancta  Sanctorum  (ttie  head  of  Christ  between 
candelabra)  which  appear  above  the  arches  in  the  originally  third  inner 
wall.    The  N.W.    q^uarter  alone,  which  was  used  by  the  Roman   barons, 
especially  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress,  is  in  better  preservation.    In  1312 
the   Annibaldi   were  obliged  to  surrenaer  it  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Roman  senate  and  people.    During  the  15th,  16th',  and  17th 
cent,  the  stupendous  pile  afforded  building  materials  for  ta«:ii^  Xk&'w  Oq».xOc\5&% 
and  palaces,  although  probably  only  the  poitlons  aAxeaiA^  \im?,  vo.  T>a\»a  «tv 
the  ground  were  removed  for  this  purpose.    In  tlie  VbtVi  Q.etv\..  >?va\W.  ^^^^ 
procured  materials  for  the  construction    of  the  Pa.\.  d\  Nfewex\^.^  *''^^     ^^4 
Mlar/o  for  the  Cancelleria,  in  the  16th  cent.  Paul  111.  iox  VXve  V«W».t^  «^^- 
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nese,  and  in  ilOQ  Clement  XL  for  the  Harbour  of  the  Bipetta.  Bene- 
dict Xiy.  (1740^)  was  the  first  to  protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demo- 
lition by  consecrating  the  interior  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,  referring  to  the 
frequency  with  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  flowed  there.  Pius  VII., 
Leo  XII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.  averted  the  imminent  danger  of  the  fall  of 
the  ruins  by  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses;  but  as  new  fissures  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  a  vaulted  hall  in  two  stories  was  erected  in  1852 
in  the  middle  of  the  inner  fourth  story  by  Canina,  who  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  structure.  The  best  view  of  the  building 
as  a  whole  is  commanded  from  the  top  of  this  hall  (comp.  p.  258).  --  The 
excavation  of  the  arena  with  its  interesting  substructures  was  begun  in 
1871.  A  good  view  of  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained on  the  E.  side,  where  the  original  level  of  the  ground  has  been 
laid  bare  (p.  259). 

The  Colosseum  is  almost  wholly  constructed  of  blocks  of  trav- 
ertine, originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps;  tufa  and  bricks 
have  been  used  only  in  the  interior.  The  numerous  holes  were 
bored  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then 
very  valuable  iron.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics 
the  external  circumference  of  the  elliptical  structure  measures 
573  yds.,  or  nearly  one -third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205 
yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds.,  and  the  height  157  ft.  The  still  pre- 
served N.E.  portion,  on  the  side  next  the  Esquiline,  consists  of 
four  stories,  the  three  first  being  formed  by  arcades,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  adorned  with  half-columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian order  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  stories  respectively.  A  wall 
with  windows  between  Corinthian  pilasters  forms  the  4th  story. 
Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as 
appears  from  representations  on  ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the 
diameters  are  the  four  triple  Peincipal  Entbanobs  ,  those  next 
to  the  Esquiline  and  Cffilius  (at  the  ends  of  the  smaller  axis)  being 
destined  for  the  emperor,  the  others  for  the  solemn  procession  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  games,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
animals  and  machinery.  On  the  side  next  the  Esquiline  are  seen 
traces  of  the  stucco-decorations,  which  were  used  as  models  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine,  the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  arcades  of  the  lowest 
gtory  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  were  furnished  with 
numbers  up  to  Ixxvi  (Nos.  xxiii  to  liv  still  exist),  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  staircases  to  the  different  seats. 

The  Intbbiob  had  seats  for  40-50,000  spectators  (the  common 
estimate   of  87,000  is  an  exaggeration).    The  tiers  of  seats  are 
supported  on  the  outside  by  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  in- 
side partly  by  a  solid  substructure.    Every  fourth  arch  contains  a 
staircase ;  while  the  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  passages.   The 
foremost  row  of  seats,  called  the  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  Yestal  Virgins.  The  emperor  occupied  a 
raised  seat,  called  the  Pulvinar,  and  the  others  \i^^  sft^\»  q1  Vwvwis.. 
Above  the  Podium  rose  two  other  divisions  ot  mwtW^  ^^^V^.^Xi^i'sreA. 
wiJoh  was  a  girdle-wall  pierced  with  doOTB  an^^u^^^^-  tVNs*^^ 
supported  a  colonnade  in  which  vf  ei©  ^oo^en  a^^^^ .  ^V^va  ^»s5. 
Basvkkkb,    Italy  IL    18th  Edition.  Vi 
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humbler  spectators  ('pullati^  i.e.  those  who  were  without  togas) 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.  Quite  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
inside,  are  a  series  of  consoles  which  originally  supported  a  narrow 
gallery,  on  which  were  stationed  sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching  awnings  over  the  spectators  to  exclude  the 
glare  of  sun.  Apertures  are  still  seen  in  the  external  coping,  with 
corbels  below  them,  for  the  support  of  the  masts  to  which  the  neces- 
sary ropes  were  attached.  « 

The  arena  is  93  yds.  long  by  58  yds.  wide.  Beneath  it  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall,  were  chambers  and  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts.  More  towards  the  centre  were  found  a  number 
of  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  partly  required  for  the  support  of  the 
arena,  and  partly  connected  with  the  theatrical  apparatus  employed 
to  hoist  up  from  below  the  scenery,  properties,  etc.,  required  in  the 
combats  with  beasts  and  other  performances.  The  numerous  frag- 
ments with  very  large  letters,  on  the  edge  of  the  arena,  belonged  to 
the  dedicatory  inscriptions  set  up  by  Theodosius  and  Yalentinlan 
in  445  (p.  'iSo). 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  gigantic  structure  haye  disappeared,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressive.  An  architect  of  last  century 
estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at  1^2  million 
scudi,  which  according  to  the  present  value  of  money  would  be  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  Colosseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 
8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 

'While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 

When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  World.' 

The  Uppeb  Stories  should  be  visited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  stmctare  (staircase  in  the  second 
arch  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
50  c).  Of  the  three  arcades  on  the  first  story  we  follow  the  innermost, 
which  affords  a  survey  of  the  interior.  Three  arches  (closed)  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  shorter  axis  are  now  used  as  stores  for  inscriptions,  including 
a  series  from  the  edge  of  the  podium,  giving  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  seat<!,  among  whom  figure  many  illustrious  Romans  of  the  oth  and 
6th  cent,  A.D.  In  the  third  of  the  e  arches  is  a  model  of  the  Colosseum 
(scale  1:60),  constructed  with  20  years'  labour  by  Lucangeli  (d.  1812),  a 
Roman  mechanic.  —  Over  the  entrance  next  the  Palatine  a  modern  stair- 
case of  48  steps  ascends  to  the  2nd,  and  then  to  the  left  to  a  projection 
in  the  3rd  story.  The  View  from  the  top  of  the  hall  mentioned  on  p.  257, 
to  which  55  more  steps  ascend,  is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the 
Ceelius  with  San  Stefano  Rotondo  and  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  farther  off, 
the  Aventine  with  Santa  Balbina,  in  the  background  San  Paolo  Fuorij 
nearer,  to  the  right,  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius^  to  the  right  the  Palatine, 
with  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

The  Colosseum  is  profoundly   impressive  by  Moonlight,   or  when 

illuminated  (s.^.,  by  Bengal  lights ;  comp.  p.  142),  which  permits  the  general 

mass  to  pro  d  uceitse  0*601  ummpalred  by  the  ruin  of  the  details.  ThetravelleT 

should  avail  himself  of  a  ftne  mooi\\\%\i\.  m%\\.V.  iot  \.\i^  ^^vx^ae.  Visitors 

""Aj  enter  the  arena  at  any  hour  oi  \.\ve  ix\%\i\..,  \i\SL\.  «.  %^ft5^>»\.  -^j^RbMstf^ 

be  Jfinistry  is  necessary  for  access  \o  V\vft  X'vet^  ^^  %t«N%. 

"o  the  S.W.  of  the  Colosseum,  ^feet^^^Ti  \V^C^88i^Ti&  %sA^^ir 
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tine,  spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  which  here  joined  the  Sacra 
Via,  stands  the  — 
^  ^Triumplial  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  22),  the  best-preserved 
"Structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  erected  after  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  Molle  (p.  368),  in  312,  where 
Constantine  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus :  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Coristantino  Maximo  pio  felici  Au- 
gu^to  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus,  quod  instinctu  divinitatis  mentis 
magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tam  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus 
factione  uno  tempore  justis  rempublicamultus  est  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  insignem  dicavit.  The  arch,  which  was  converted  into  a  castle 
in  the  10th  cent.,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  was 
laid  bare  in  1804.  It  has  three  passages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ornamentation  and  the  admirable  ScuLrruBEs 
were  brought  from  a  building  of  Trajan  (not,  however,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, his  triumphal  arch)  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Trajan's  Forum, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 
From  the  period  of  Trajan:  above,  Statues  of  Captive  Dacians  in  pa- 
vonazzetto;  seven  of  these  are  ancient,  but  the  eighth,  and  the  heads 
and  bands  of  the  others,  are  modern  (fragment,  see  p.  236).  The  large 
^Reliefs  now  inserted  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  passage  and  on 
the  ends  of  the  attica,  originally  belonged  to  a  continuous  frieze,  at  least 
50  ft.  long,  which  was  ruthlessly  taken  to  pieces  under  Constantine.  The 
original  order  of  these  is  as  follows :  1  (to  the  left  of  the  main  passage). 
Trajan's  triumphal  entry  into  Rome^  Prsetorians  fighting  with  Dacians; 
2  (left  end  of  at(ica).  Continuation  of  the  battle  \  6  (to  the  right  in  the 
passage).  Prisoners  beseeching  the  emperor  for  mercy;  4  (right  end  of 
attica).  Conquered  Dacians,  with  their  huts  in  the  background.  To  the 
same  period  also  belong  the  eight  Medallions  of  hunting  and  sacrificial 
scenes,  which  have  been  placed  with  the  same  disregard  to  their  con- 
nection: Start  for  the  hunt  (W.  side  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Apollo 
(E.  side,  to  the  left);  Boar-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  left)  and  Sacrifice  to  Diana 
(W.  side,  to  the  right);  Bear-hunt  (W.  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacrifice  to 
Silvanus(W.  side,  to  the  left);  Lion-hunt  (E.  side,  to  the  right)  and  Sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  (E.  side,  to  the  right).  —  The  eight  Reliefs  on  the  sides 
of  the  attica,  beside  the  inscription,  have  been  quite  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Trajan;  the  heads  of  the  emperor  in  these  were  arbitrarily 
restored  with  the  features  of  Trajan  in  the  17th  cent.,  at  which  period 
the  most  characteri9tic  details  were  also  added.  These  scenes  (sacrifice, 
harangues  before  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  triumphal  entry,  etc.)  prob- 
ably refer  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  reliefs 
in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  mentioned  on  p.  231. 

From  the  period  of  Constantine  are  the  Smaller  Reliefs  inserted  below 
the  medallions,  representing  the  achievements  of  Constantine  in  war  and 
peace,  and  the  Statues  of  Victories  and  Captives  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Colosseum  the  original  pavement  was 
laid  bare  in  1896.    This  consists  of  slabs  of  travertine,  bordered  at 
a  distance  of  about  GO  ft.  from  the  building  by  large  boundary-stones 
of  the  same  material,  in  the  backs  of  which  are  holes,  probably  for 
the  insertion  of  railings  or  cords  to  regulate  the  crowds  of  specU.tQT5» 
entering  by  the  various  doors.    Round  tMs  opew  s^^^^  t^xv  ^  ^x.'Wi^'v. 
paved  with  lava.    The  remains  of  a  brick.  ^ottVcvxs  ^^^.  ^"t^  ^^«^^^ 
the  B,  of  the  modern  street  perhaps  beloxig^^  to  VXv&  TUrttvo*  ot 
r/^s,  which,  like  the  Colosseum,  weie  buiVt  oiv  ^a.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^^  "^ 
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Nero's  ^Golden  House'  (p.  256).  These  baths  occupied  the  slope  of 
the  Oppius,  as  far  as  the  modern  Yia  del  Serpenti,  bnt  are  now 
completely  ruined.  They  were  adjoined  by  the  much  laiger  Thermae 
of  Trajan  J  which  extended  almost  to  San  Pietio  in  Vincoli  and 
San  Martino  ai  Monti  (p.  179).  The  remains  of  the  latter,  which 
were  erroneously  referred  to  the  ThermsB  of  Titus,  were  still  partly 
standing  down  to  1795.  What  is  now  shown  as  the  *Terme  di  Tito' 
belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  earlier  buildings  (perhaps  Nero's),  which 
Trajan  incorporated  in  the  foundations  of  his  construction. 

The  Entkance  (PI.  II,  25;  on  Sun.  10-4.90,  other  days  9-4.80 ;  from 
Jane  Ist  to  Sept.  aOth,  7-12  and  3  till  dask)  is  in  the  Via  Labicana,  to  the 
left,  near  the  beginning  of  the  street.  Visitors  should  be  careful  not  to 
enter  these  ruins  in  a  heated  condition.  We  first  enter  the  substructure 
of  a  large  semicircular  Exedra,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall 
of  Trajan's  edifice.  Farther  on  are  Kero^s  buildings,  which  form  an 
angle  of  45"  with  the  axis  of  the  Thermee.  Here  we  first  enter  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms  opening  off  each  other  -,  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  central 
room,  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  special  purpose  of  these  rooms 
cannot  be  definitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  beautiful 
mural  paintings  (much  injured  and  badly  lighted),  which  served  as  models 
for  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the  logge  of  the 
Vatican.  A  recess  is  pointed  out  by  the  guides  (quite  erroneously)  as  the 
spot  where  the  Laocoon  (p.  341)  was  found. 

c.   Fora  of  the  Emperors. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Kepublic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors^  which  were  erected  not  only  as  monuments 
to  their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  but  also  for  practical 
purposes.  They  were  mainly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
their  chief  edifice  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium,  the  first 
of  the  kind,  was  begun  by  Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  around  the  Templum  Pacis, 
was  constructed  by  Vespasian.  Between  this  forum  and  the  first 
two  lay  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva.  The  series  ended  on  the  N.  with  the  magnificent  Forum 
of  Trajan. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
where  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  (p.  230),  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  193). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  church  of  San  Oiu- 
seppe  dei  Faleynami  (PI.  II,  20),  which  is  built  over  the  Caroer 
Mamertinus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  Rome  (entr.  be- 
low the  outside  steps  ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  ^2  ^0-  ^^^ 
was  originally  a  well-house  (Lat.  Hullianum''\  traditionally  attributed 
to  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison. 

The  building  consists  of  two  chambers,   one  below  the  other.    The 

upper  is  an  irregular  quadrilaletal,  -w^leVi  ^«»8  probably  once  a^oined  by 

other  similar  chambers.    An  inacTipWoxi  oxv  Wv^kVcQ'oN.TfetQt^^'wstoration 

Jn  22A.D.  (?),    The  lower  chamber.  -wYiic^i  vi^%  ot\^«\V^  .«.<&«A«sfS^\^  ^^Sl^^ 

through  A  hole  in  the  ceiling,  is  ^^  «^. '^o^?>^ '^J^^'^' ^"^^^  ^i^^^WJ^-'^S: 

The  original  vaulting  was  probably  C0Tiic«.\,  loTtn^?^  \>i  VSAV^a^^V*- 
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jection  of  the  side-walls  antil  they  met,  but  the  present  roof  is  a  flat  arch 
of  jointed  blocks  of  tufa.  In  this  dungeon  perished  Jngurtha,  Vercinge- 
toriz,  and  other  conquered  enemies.  Sallust,  in  recording  the  execution 
of  Gatiline^s  confederates,  describes  the  prison  almost  exactly  as  it  now 
exists.  —  'In  the  prison  is  a  chamber  named  the  TuUianum,  about  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  covered 
by  a  vaulted  stone  roof;  but  its  appearance  is  repulsive  and  terrible  on 
account  of  the  neglect,  darkness,  and  smell.''  —  It  contains  a  spring,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter,  who  was  imprisoned  here  under  Nero, 
miraculously  caused  to  flow  in  order  to  baptise  his  jailors.  The  building 
has  therefore  been  named  San  Pietro  in  Carcere  since  the  15th  century. 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Via  Bonella  reaches  the  Forum.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left ,  are  the  churches  of  Santi  Martina 
e  Luca  and  Sant'  Adriano,  both  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia, 
the  new  senate-house  built  by  Caesar  and  Augustus  (comp.  p.  243). 
Santi  Martina  e  Luca  (PI.  II,  20)  consists  of  a  lower  and  an 
upper  church,  the  former  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  the  latter 
constructed  in  the  17th  cent,  "by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Its  position 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Chalcidicum,  an  annexe  or  dependency  of 
the  Curia.  The  main  hall  of  the  Curia,  in  which  the  senate  met, 
was  converted  about  626  by  Pope  Honorius  I.  into  the  church  of 
Sant'  Adriano.  The  brick  walls  of  its  unadorned  facade  date  from 
the  time  of  Diocletian. 

No.  44,  Via  Bonella ,  adjoining  Santi  Martina  e  Luca,  is  the 
Aeeadimia  di  San  Luca  (PI.  II,  20),  a  school  of  art  founded  in  1577 
and  re-organised  in  1874.  The  first  director  was  Federigo  Zuccaro. 
The  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy  is  a  second-rate  collection,  but 
may  be  visited  if  time  permit.   Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 

We  ascend  the  staircase ,  into  the  walls  of  which  are  built  a  few 
casts  from  Trajan's  Column  (disfigured  with  whitewash).  On  the  first  land- 
ing is  the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
(closed*,  apply  to  custodian  upstairs):  KetseU,  Discus-thrower  reposing,  in 
plaster*,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  drawing  by  Ludwig  Seitz;  reliefs  by 
Thorvaldsen&ndCanova;  Ganymede  watering  the  eagle,  by  Thorvaldsen^  and 
several  casts  from  the  antique. 

We  ascend  another  staircase,  and  enter  a  small  Antechamber,  whence 
a  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Bibliotega  Sabti,  containing  15,000  vols., 
chiefly  relating  to  art  (adm.,  see  p.  138).  In  the  antechamber  we  ring  at 
the  entrance  to  the  — 

Picture  Gallery  (fee  Va  f'*)*  I*  Saloon.  Entrance-wall:  1.  Early 
Netherlandish  School,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2.  Carlo  Maratta,  Ma- 
donna; on  the  back  of  this  picture  there  is  an  interesting  copy,  by  Marc- 
antonio,  of  the  first  design  of  Raphaers  Transfiguration;  3.  Rubens,  Venus 
crowned  by  the  Graces ;  6,  7,  11.  OrizxonU,  Landscapes  \  10.  Van  Dyek,  Ma- 
donna. —  End- wall:  21,  24.  Jos.  Vernet,  Sea-pieces.  —  Wall  facing  the 
entrance :  38.  Myiens,  Admiral  Eortenaar  (1636) ;  39.  School  of  P.  Veronese, 
Toilette  of  Venus ;  153.  Oiulio  Romano^  Copy  of  Raphael's  Galatea  in  the 
Famesina;  43.  Ouido  Reni,  Cupid;  49.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-piece;  51.  Hayez 
(d.  1882),  Victorious  athlete.  —  Short  wall:  52.  /.  Vemet,  Sea-piece.  — 
The  saloon  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  Room,  containing  modern  works, 
most  of  them  painted  in  competition  for  academical  prizes.  Also,  166.  Van 
Dpek,  Portrait  of  a  child  (pastel).  —  Another  Small  Room  conia.l»i%  ^^^^x* 
traits  of  artists,  including  (to  the  left  of  the  eultasvc^^  >iXiq%^  ^l  ^vx^^xscv^ 
Lebrun  and  Angelica  ITaufimann. 

n.  SALooVf^.67,  Oerard  David,  Madoima  and  aa.mV&  Vj^ci^l  ^^  ^  ?^SSi. 
byMemling  in  the  Lpawe)',  69.  School  of  Titian,  VauUiwfts<iV.eio^jiol^^^^ 
9t  Jerome  (original  in  the  Brera);  72.  Baphoel,  St.  l.u>5.«^  ^^VDJe»sv%  ^'^^ 
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donna  (5tndio-piece)j  73.  Copy  of  Titian,  Tribnte-mcmey  (original  in  Dres- 
den): 77.  Guereino^  Cupid  and  Venus  (fresco);  *7&  Re^kmel,  Boy  m  gai> 
land- bearer,  a  relic  of  a  fresco  from  the  Vatican,  sawn  out  of  Oie  wall, 
and  fretiU-  retouched  (copy  of  the  boy  in  the  fre<c-3  of  Isaiah  in  Sanf  Ago- 
stinii,  p.  2[  6) ;  79.  Copy  of  Titian,  liiscuvery  of  the  guilt  of  Callisto  (original 
in  London);  81.  Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome  disputing  with  the  scholars. 

III.  Saloon.  On  the  wall  to  the  right:  91.  Ific.  Pouuiu,  Bacchie  dance; 
103.  Ouido  Cagnaeci^  Lucretia,  an  able  work  of  this  master,  a  painter 
of  no  great  note  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ouido  BeP>;  107.  Faol»  Vtr^ 
nese  (?),  Susanna;  108.  Ifom.  Pellegrini,  Hebe;  109.  /Vrlswi  VeecMo  (?),  Su- 
sanna. —  End-wall,  116.  Guido  Rent,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  —  Wall  to  the 
left:  123.  Albani,  Madonna;  131.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna;  1S3.  Gfrido  Jtem, 
Fortune;  42.  Harlowe,  Wolsey  receiving  the  cardinal*8  hat. 

The  two  small  rooms  adjoining  Saloons  II  and  HE  contain  nothing 
of  moment. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Sariti  Martiua  e  Luca  and  the  Academy  lay  the 
Forum  of  Cjbsab  or  Forum  Julium^  the  centre  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.  Some  remains  of  the  mas- 
sive enclosing  wall,  of  tufa  and  travertine,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  No.  29,  Via  doUe  Marmorelle. 

The  Via  Bonclla,  which  intersects  the  Via  AlesBandrina  (p.  263), 
leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Eomm  of  Angiuitiui  (PL  II,  20),  which 
were  excavated  chiefly  in  1888-89. 

Augustus  Iiad  vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  (Mars  the  Avenger)  during 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  afterwards  resolved  to  combine  with  its  erection 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  forum.  The  ac<iuisition  of  the  necessary  area 
was  costly;  densely  populated  streets  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  iadi- 
vifliial  proprietors  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Augustas,  who  was  un- 
willin;;  to  resort  to  forcible  expropriation.  His  architect  was  therefore 
rompeiled  to  accommodate  his  plans  to  an  exceedingly  irregular  site,  the 
difficulties  presented  by  which  were,  however,  most  skilfiolly  evaded  chiefly 
1»y  the  construction  of  the  large  exedrse  in  the  sides  of  the  bounding-wall. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  low-ly^ng  forum  was  reduced  to  a  swamp 
(whence  the  name  of  the  district  '•Pantano')\  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIIL 
caused  the  level   of  the  ground  to  be  much  raised  for  their  new  streets. 

The  back  of  the  Temple  op  Mabs  Ultob,  dedicated  on  the  12th 
May,  2  B.C.,  adjoined  the  E.  enclosing  wall  of  the  fomm.  The 
three  beautiful  (Corinthian  colnmns  of  Luna  marble  (exhnmed  in 
1842)  with  the  entablature  belonged  to  the  colonnade  on  the  right 
side.  The  temple  Avas  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  con- 
tained the  Roman  eagles  captured  from  Crassus  by  the  Parthians 
at  the  battle  of  Carrhaj  and  restored  to  Augustus  in  B.C.  20.  Victor- 
ious generals  deposited  here  the  insignia  of  their  triumphs;  and  the 
Imperial  treasure  (aerarium  militare)  was  preserved  in  the  oellars  of 
the  lofty  substructure.  The  massive  wall  of  peperino  blocks  which 
encloserl  both  the  temple  and  forum  is  still  in  good  preservation 
on  theE.  side.  The  large  exedra  or  circular  recess  in  the  S.boiinding- 
wali  has  sfveral  rows  of  smaller  niches,  the  lowest  of  which  were 
ocr.upied  by  bronze  statues  of  generals  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs, 
whih-  inscriptions  (elogia),  placed  by  the  emperor's  decree,  announc- 
er/ their  deeds.  The  costly  pa\eTC\v?\\l  o^  \Xv^lQt\«i3L\\fc%*iQ  ft.  below 
the  present  level  of  the  ground.  ^ 

The  Areo  dei  Pantani  (^'"pautaW  ,  ?>^*Wi%  «^  wv^NkvA.  v!vk«c\ 
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of  peperino  with  travertine  voussoirs,  beside  the  three  columns  of 
the  temple,  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de'  Conti^  which  skirts  the  E. 
side  of  the  massive  enclosing  wall  and  runs  to  the  right  to  the  Via 
Cavonr  (p.  179).  This  street  is  so  named  from  the  fortified  Tor  de 
Conti  erected  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Roman  family  of  Conti.  The  greater  part  of  the  tower  was 
pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  —  Before  reach- 
ing the  tower  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  delta  Croce  Bianca^ 
which  crosses  the  site  of  the  Fomxn  of  Nervai  sometimes  called  the 
Forum  Transitorium  from  having  been  intersected  by  an  important 
street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  marble  of  which  was 
used  by  Paul  V.  for  the  decoration  of  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  363),  and 
a  small  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons.  Remains  of  the  external  walls 
exist  in  the  so-called  *Colonnacce^  two  half-buried  Corinthian  col- 
nins,  with  entablature  projecting  over  them  in  the  debased  Roman 
style.  The  entablature  is  enriched  with  reliefs  representing  Minerva 
as  patroness  of  the  arts,  weaving,  etc.,  and  as  a  companion  of  the 
Muses.  This  fragment,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Via  Ales- 
sandrina  and  Via  della  Croce  Bianea,  is  well  calculated  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  structure. 

The  busy  Via  Alessandrina  leads  hence,  crossing  the  Via  Bonella 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (see  p.  262),  to  the  Piazza 
DBL  FoRO  Teajano  (PI.  II,  20). 

The  *YoTVLm  of  Trajan  was  an  aggregation  of  magnificent  ed- 
ifices, and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Apollodorus  of  Damascus 
(111-114).  By  means  of  a  huge  cutting  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Quirinal,  Trajan  effected  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
Fora  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  Campus  Martins  (pp.  243,  xxxiii). 
His  forum  measured  about  220  yds.  in  width ,  and  was  of  still 
greater  length ;  and  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the  many  magnifi- 
cent constructions  in  Rome.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  lay  in  ruins.  In 
1812-14  the  French  government  partly  excavated  the  central  portion. 

Ammiantis  (16,  10)  thus  describes  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Emp.  Gonstantius  in  356:  —  *Bat  when  he  reached  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  a  work  which,  we  suppose,  is  entirely  unique  and  which  even 
the  gods  cannot  help  admiring,  he  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck,  permit- 
ting his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  gigantic  edifices,  the  description  of  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  speech  and  the  like  of  which  can  never  again 
be  attempted  by  mortals."  —  According  to  a  legend  of  the  7th  cent.,  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  admiring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  forum  one  day, 
and  saddened  by  the  thought  that  so  just  and  benignant  a  monarch  as 
its  founder  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition,  succeeded  by 
his  prayers  in  obtaining  the  release  ofTrajan's  soul  from  purgatory. 

The  general  ground-plan  embraced  four  parts,  reckoned  from  S. 

to  N. :  the  Forum  proper,  the  Basilica,  the  Libraries  (with  Trajan's 

Column  in  the  court),  and  the  Temple.    H\t\i&ito  qtAtj  \}^ei  "^^'ck^^ 

and  third,   and  these  but  partially,  have  'ViGftii  ei.<iV4^\.'fc^.    T^\ 

foram  adjoined  that  of  Augustus;  the  piiivcipaX  ewlTWvc^^  $s\%^N^^ 

by  a  trinmpbal  aroh,  lay  near  the  moAeiiv  ^U  ^eWxXft-t^^^*  ^^"^ 
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of  the  wall  of  the  great  hemlcycle  which  hounded  it  on  the  E.,  the 
so-called  Bagni  di  Paolo  EmiliOj  may  he  seen  in  the  conit  of  No.  6, 
Via  dl  Campo  Carleo  (key  kept  hy  the  custodian  of  Trajan's  Forum)  j 
it  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a  tasteful  hrick  facade. 

In  the  excavated  part  (ahout  120  hy  50  yds.)  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  four  rows  of  columns,  helonging  to  the  donhle-aisled 
Basilica  XJlpia^  which  lay  with  its  sides  towards  the  ends  of  the  pre- 
sent piazza.  The  central  hall  was  27  yds.,  and  the  whole  hoilding 
61  yds.  in  width  (these  dimensions  are  ahont  the  same  as  those  of 
San  Paolo  Fuori,  p.  381).  The  pavement  consisted  of  slabs  of  rare 
marble.  The  granite  columns  which  have  been  erected  on  the  bases 
discovered  here  perhaps  belonged  to  the  colonnade  running  round 
the  forum.  The  basilica  originally  had  fluted  columns  of  yellow 
marble. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica  rises  ♦♦Trajan's  Column,  con- 
structed entirely  of  marble,  the  shaft  of  which  (constructed  of 
18  monolithic  drums  averaging  5  ft.  in  height)  is  87  ft.  high,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  pedestal  and  statue,  147  ft.;  diameter 
11  ft.  below,  and  10  ft.  at  the  top.  Around  the  column  runs  a 
spiral  band,  3-4  ft.  wide  and  660  ft.  long,  of  admirable  Reliefs 
from  Trajan's  war  with  theDacians,  comprising,  besides  animals, 
machines,  etc. ,  upwards  of  2500  human  figures,  2-21/g  ft.  high  at 
the  foot  (comp.  p.  Iv).  Beneath  this  monument  Trajan  was  interred, 
and  on  the  summit  stood  his  statue,  replaced  in  1587  by  that  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  the 
top  (for  the  ascent  a  permesso  from  the  Ministero  dell'  Istmzione 
Pubblica,  p.  211,  is  necessary).  The  height  of  the  column  indicates 
the  depth  of  earth  removed  between  the  Quirinal  and  Gapitoline  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  buildings:  'ad  declarandum  quanta  alti- 
tudinls  mens  et  locus  tantis  operibus  sit  egestus',  as  the  inscription, 
dating  from  A.D.  1 14,  records.  Including  the  pedestal,  the  height  is 
100  ancient  Roman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.).  The  column  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  two-storied  gallery,  from  which  the  upper  reliefs 
could  be  conveniently  viewed.  The  foundations  of  this  may  still  be 
traced.  Adjacent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  column,  were  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between  the  two  churches,  lay 
the  temple  of  'Irajan,  built  by  Hadrian  as  a  completion  to  the  work 
of  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria^  was  erected  in  1738.  That  on  the  left, 
Santa  Mabia  di  Lobeto,  begun  by  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo  in  1507, 
has  a  picturesque  octagonal  interior  and  a  rich  coffered  cupola. 
The  haroque  lantern  on  the  crown  of  the  dome  was  added  in  1580 
by  Oiov.  del  Duca.  In  the  *ind  G\v«L^fe\  ow  \\ift  tl^ht  is  a  statue  of 
St  SusaDna  hy  Duq^uesnoy, 
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d.  The  Palatine. 

The  Palatine  Hilly  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
in  the  foim  of  an  iiiegular  quadrangle,  about  1960  yds.  in  circuit. 
Like  the  Capitoline  Hill  it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of 
almost  equal  height  (San  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft. ;  Farnese 
Qardeng  to  the  N.,  166  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle;  building  oper- 
ations have,  however,  materially  altered  its  appearance.  Tradi- 
tion places  on  this  hill  the  dwellings  of  its  heroes  before  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  Evander  and  Faustulus;  and  their  memory 
was  preserved  down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  number  of  an- 
cient temples  and  shrines.  The  Palatine  was  the  nucleus  and 
the  centre  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  site  of  the  Roma 
Quadrataj  various  fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought 
to  light.  In  the  republican  period  it  was  occupied  by  private  dwell- 
ings; the  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  his  bitter  enemy 
the  tribune  Clodius  possessed  houses  here.  Augustus  was  bom 
on  the  Palatine,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  this  seat  of  the  ancient  kings.  His  buildings  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  hill.  They  include  besides  the 
palace  proper  (Domus  Augustana)  also  a  large  temple  of  Apollo 
and  the  rich  Greek  and  Latin  library.  Tiberius  built  another 
palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  his  ancestral 
house  (see  p.  266).  The  Palatine  did  not  afford  scope  enough 
for  the  senseless  extravagance  of  Nero,  who  built  himself  the 
Golden  House,  extending  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
(p.  265).  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  once  more  transferred 
the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine,  enlarging  and  adorning 
the  buildings  of  Augustus.  Septimius  Severus  extended  the  im- 
perial abode  to  the  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill.  Part  of  the 
Septizonium^  a  colonnaded  edifice  of  many  stories,  erected  by  him 
to  improve  the  view  from  the  Via  Appia,  which  ends  here,  was  still 
standing  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Sixtus 
v.  The  Palatium  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  city. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  but  from  the  10th  cent, 
onwards  the  hill  was  occupied  by  monasteries,  fortified  towers,  and 
gardens. 

The  first  excavations  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  laying  out 
of  the  Orti  Famesiani,  or  Farnese  Gardens,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  m.  Farnese  (1536-50).  In  1721-30  the  central  part  of  the 
Palatine  was  laid  bare.  Most  of  the  works  of  art  then  found  were 
carried  away  from  Bome  (to  Naples  and  Parma).  A  systematic  ex- 
cavation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm.  Pietro 
Bosa,  was  begun  in  1861,  when  Napoleon  HI.  bought  the  FM.\Jk«s.^ 
Gardens,  and  has  been  continued  by  theltaUMV%o^ftxvasifc\v\.^^Vv52tt. 
Acquired  the  gardens  in  1870. 

,^ii^ //^cavatioBS  are  open  to  the   public  daWi  ^.«av^«^  ^^"^^^^w**-^ 
pp.  140,  Hi).    The  following  account    of  tliem  xeieta   m^VnV^  V-o  X>m^  ^'^ 
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preserved  remaios,  which  may  be  visited  in  about  2^  hrs.;  bat  many  other 
interesting  points  may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  roias, 
coupled  with  the  beautiful  and  varied  views  commanded  by  the  Palatine, 
renders  them  well  worthy  of  repeated  visits.  —  Permission  to  sketch  and 
take  measurements  is  given  at  the  Ministero  deir  Istrarione  PnbbHca,  p.  211 

The  Entrance  is  in  the  Via  San  Teodoro  (PI.  II,  19,  in  the 
Appx.),  beside  the  church  mentioned  on  p.  271. 

Tbe  extensive  brick  ruins  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  probably 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Divus  Augustu*.  The  front  faced  the  W.  Low  down 
in  the  interior  of  the  cella  are  paintings  of  the  8th  cent.,  at  which  period 
a  church  was  established  here. 

From  the  entra&ce  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  CUvus  Victoriae^ 
an  ancient  street  skirting  the  N.  angle  of  the  hill.  Under  the  em- 
perors, when  sites  for  new  buildings  in  Rome  became  scarce,  this 
street  was  vaulted  over  with  massive  brick  arches. 

Under  one  of  the  arches  on  the  right  (PI.  y),  now  closed  by  a  railing, 
is  a  rough  graffito  upon  white  stucco,  popularly  described  as  a  drawing 
of  the  Crucifixion,  but  more  probably  representing  rope-dancera.  Above 
are  some  erotic  Latin  verses.  This  graffito  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  better  known  Caricature  Crucifix  (p.  197). 

At  the  top  of  the  street  we  reach  the  Ccuino  of  the  former  Farn- 
ese  Gardens.  Thence  we  mount  the  steps  to  the  right  to  the  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  Tiberias,  the  site  of  which  is  covered  with  gardens. 
A  balcony-like  projection  on  the  N.  side  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  From  the  brow 
of  the  N.  spur,  where  there  is  now  a  small  grove  of  evergreen  oaks, 
the  mad  Caligula  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Forum  to 
the  Capitol,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Gapitoline 
Jupiter,  whose  representative  on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  Farther 
on  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Capitol,  the  valley  of  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  —  The  small  staircase  at  the  end 
descends  to  the  — 

Hoase  of  Livia  (Domua  Liviae),  which  is  recognizable  by  its 
modern  zinc  roof.  This  house,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
midst  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  his 
mother  Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry 
whom  she  had  divorced  her  first  husband.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
E.  corner. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 

Vkstibdlum,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Court,  originally  partly 

covered,  adjoining  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.    The 

admiral)lc  Mural  Paintings  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  kind 

known.     The  principal  pictures    in  the  Ckntbal  Room  represent  Iwfge 

windows  whence  a  view  of  mythological  scenes  is  obtained ;  on  the  right 

is  lo  guarded  by  Argus,   while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her;  on  the 

wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemus  and  Galatea.     The  admirable 

perspective  in  the  picture  of  Galatea  is  best  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the 

Atrium.    The  two  smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers,  above,  are  painted 

to  imitate  ancient  easel-pictutea,  wMtVi  \vVfc  \Jci«k  taadinval  altar^triptychs 

could  be  closed  by  two  folding  sYiMltexs  ot  v^m^a.  Qtv  \Xv^\«^.\.^^^%st%V«aden 

water-pipes  with  inscriptions  from  wYvVtYi  l\ift  ovjuet^V^  ^1  \XsS&>bsyi^«K^\» 

been  gathered.     The  walls  of  the  ^ooni  o«  T«s.^\<iw^  Wi  ^^^^^^<^ 

magaincent   garlands  of   flowers  aTvA  ituVlft,  Itotix  vj\ivt\i  xawCfca  ^sA  ^'Qmr 
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Bacchanalian  objects  depend  between  columns;  the  walls  of  the  Boom  om 
THE  Left  are  divided  into  brown  panels  edged  with  red  and  green,  above 
which  are  light  arabesques  between  winged  figures  on  a  white  ground. 
Adjoining  the  right  side  of  the  court  is  the  oblong  rectangular  TBiCLiNrov, 
or  dining-room,  recognizable  by  the  inscription,  with  walls  painted  bright 
red.  The  two  large  central  paintings  represent  landscapes.  On  the  entrance 
wall,  above,  are  two  glass  vases  with  fruits.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  visitors  should  notice  the  flange-tiles  inserted  between  the  stucco 
facing  and  the  external  wall  to  preserve  the  paintings  from  damp.  The 
other  rooms  of  the  house ,  on  the  upper  floor,  were  connected  with  the 
court  by  a  narrow  staircase  (closed).  They  may  be  entered  from  the  out- 
side (to  the  right). 

The  lofty  square  substructure  on  the  W.  peak  of  the  hill,  over- 
grown with  live  oaks,  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  the  Magna  Mater 
(Cybelejf  founded  here  in  191  B.C.,  when  in  consequence  of  a  sibyl- 
line oracle  the  sacred  stone  of  Cybele  was  brought  from  Phrygia  to 
Rome.  Though  more  than  once  injured  by  Are,  this  temple  retained 
its  highly  primitive  form  throughout  the  entire  imperial  period. 
Numerous  fragments  of  the  shafts,  capitals,  and  bases  of  peperino 
columns  once  covered  with  white  stucco  are  scattered  about.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  is  a  (headless)  statue  of  Cybele,  of  good 
Roman  workmanship.  —  A  flight  of  steps  (Scalae  Caci?)  hewn  in 
the  rock  and  defended  by  a  wall  and  gate,  descends  hence  towards 
the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  274).  Adjoining  are  the  ruins  of  private 
houses  of  several  stories,  with  baths  and  mosaic  pavements,  —  Be- 
tween the  steps  and  the  Ilouse  of  Livia  remains  of  very  ancient 
masonry,  of  uncertain  purpose,  have  been  discovered.  A  round 
cistern  (discovered  in  1897),-  vaulted  over,  like  the  Career  Mamer- 
tinus,  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  upper  courses  of  stones  and 
intersected  by  later  constructions  of  massive  blocks,  is  probably 
the  oldest  building  on  the  Palatine  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  all  Rome. 

To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  House  of  Livia  is  a  covered  passage 
(Cryptoporticus)  J  with  stucco  ornamentation  (partly  incrustated 
by  the  water  of  a  fish-pond  or  piscina  above).  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  the  conspirators  in 
39  A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  is  the  Area  Pala- 
TINA,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  imperial  palace,  to  which  a 
street,  diverging  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  led  up  from  the  Sacra  Via. 
A  mass  of  foundations  here  has  been  groundlessly  identified  as  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  are  the  remains  of 
a  subterranean  canal  (?),  with  an  early  Latin  inscription.  Nearer 
the  imperial  palace  are  ruined  fragments  of  a  wall  of  large  hewn 
blocks  of  tufa. 

The  Doxnas  Aagustana,  or  imperial  palace,  whose  N.  front  was 
turned  towards  the  Area  Palatina  and  the  Sacra  Via,  is  now  frequently 
called  Domus  Flavia^  because  the  greater  part  of  the  excavated  ^q^- 
tion  probably  dates  from  a  later  addition,  ■bu\\t\)^ T>Qm\\AV>.\\.  "^^^^^^ 
the  front  was  an  elevated  vestibule  ot  clpoWmo  co\wTft»A,  ^ViJes.  xX^:^'^'^ 
projections  resembling  balconies,  appToaclied  M  iV\^\»  ^^  ^^^^^\. 
eacA  end.    The  present  approach  is  by  a  pa-Ne^d  ^?kXV,  ^^  ^'^ 
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as  we  face  the  palace.  The  accessible  remains  of  the  palace  belonged 
entirely  to  the  reception  and  state  apartments  and  inclade  no  part 
of  the  private  rooms,  which  probably  lie  buried  beneath  the  former 
Villa  Mills  (see  below  and  comp.  the  plan).  The  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  therefore,  shows  little  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
Roman  dwelling-house,  such  as  those  of  Pompeii,  irhile  the  size 
of  the  apartments  is  unusaally  great 

From  the  vestibale  open  three  spacious  rooms.  The  one  in  the 
middle,  known  as  the  Tablinum ,  was  the  Aula  Regkt,  or  throne- 
room,  in  which  the  emperor  granted  audiences.  This  extensive 
haU,  39  yds.  by  49  yds.  (i.e,  10  yds.  wider  than  the  nave  of  St 
Peter's),  with  its  large  semlcircul^  apse  which  was  occupied  by  the 
throne,  and  its  six  niches,  alternately  round  and  square,  contain- 
ing the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely  covered ;  but 
un  adequate  idea  of  its  magnificence  can  hardly  now  be  formed,  as 
it  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling,  while  the  walls  have 
lost  their  marble  covering,  the  niches  their  columns,  and  the  pe- 
destals their  colossal  figures  (two  are  now  in  Parma). 

The  room  adjoining  the  Tablinom  on  the  E.  Geft)  was  found  in  1726 
to  contain  a  large  altar  with  steps  at  the  sidea,  which  cauaed  the  room 
tu  be  named  the  Lararium^  or  chapel  of  the  Lares  or  household  gods. 
This  altar  has  since  been  destroyed  and  the  small  marble  altar  at  prMent 
to  be  seen  has  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  On  the  front  of  the  latter 
appears  a  Roman  offering  sacrifice  with  covered  head;  on  the  sides  are 
Lares,  with  boot"*,  a  short  'chiton*,  a  'rhyton'  or  drinking  •  hern  in  the 
raised  hand,  and  a  *situla'  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  Behind  are  the  remains 
of  a  staircase  ascending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tablinum  lies  the  BaaUieoj  where  the  emperor  ' 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  unfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the  holes 
for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Tablinum  is  the  PeristyUwn^  two-thirds  of 
which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.  side  being 
covered  by  the  former  Villa  Mills),  a  square  garden,  58  yds.  wide, 
originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Its  imposing  dimensions  and 
a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering  now  alone  witness  to  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied 
by  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers. 

At  the  S.W.  corner  steps  descend  to  two  subterranean  chambers  con- 
taining traces  of  stucco  decorations  and  painting  in  the  style  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Several  adjoining  rooms  were  destroyed  in  1721  immediately 
after  their  discovery.  These  perhaps  all  belonged  to  the  earlier  Domus 
Augustana,  over  which  the  palace  of  Domitian  was  erected. 

Beyond  the  peristyle,  and  opening  along  its  entire  width,  is  the 

Triclinium,  or  large  dinin^-hall  ( Joijis  Coenotio;,  whence  the  diners 

could  enjoy  a  view  of  tlie  fountama  wi^  li^^  Vft.^^^  ^a.^im.  la  the 

semicircular  apse  on  the  W.  waW  moat  ol  VXi^  imjW^^  v^^v^c^^^fc^ 

wvering  of  the  pavement  still  exists  ^joox  wi^ V«a«5^»i  ^»»a%\B»^ 
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a  late  lestoration).  The  lemains  of  the  payement  and  coveiing  of  the 
wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more  scanty.  —  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is 
the  Nymphaeum^  or  dining-room  for  the  hot  season,  containing  an 
elliptical  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  fountain  covered  with 
partly-preserved  marble  slabs. 

Behind  the  Triclininm  is  a  Colonnade j  with  six  dpollino  columns 
(two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is  obtained,  through 
the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over  which  the  emperors 
built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with  semicircular  terminations 
and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erroneously  termed  the  Aeademia 
and  Bihliotheca.  Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maxlmus  and 
of  the  Aventine. 

To  the  W.  of  the  imperial  palace,  between  the  NymphsBum  and 
the  House  of  Livia,  lies  a  ruined  temple,  of  which  only  the  sub- 
structures and  steps  remain.  This  is  apparently  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor  J  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
the  Battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  295.  The  nearly  square  podium  is  ap- 
proached by  26  steps  in  five  flights.  A  round  pedestal  with  an  in- 
scription, on  the  4th  landing,  was  a  votive  offering  of  Domitius 
Calvinus,  who  triumphed  over  Spain  in  B.C.  36;  the  upper  half 
has  been  destroyed. 

We  now  follow  the  path  descending  amongst  shrubs  opposite 
the  front  of  this  temple,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  to  reach 
the  ruined  palaces  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the 
remains  of  the  S.  facade  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large 
Exedra  in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch.  Into  this  is  built  the  gardener's 
house  below  the  former  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  which 
peep  down  from  above.  Beyond  the  house  we  pass  through  an  ancient 
gateway  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  so-called  — 

Stadium,  an  oblong  space  (175  yds.  long  by  52  yds.  wide), 
usually  regarded  as  an  arena  for  races  and  athletic  contests,  but  more 
probably  a  garden.  Most  Qf  it  was  excavated  in  1881,  the  remain- 
der in  1893.  It  was  originally  enclosed  merely  by  lofty  walls,  and 
had  a  large  apse  covered  with  a  semi-dome  on  the  S.  side  and  a  bal- 
cony on  the  E.  side  (next  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventuraj  p.  254). 
Subsequently,  probably  under  Septimius  Severus,  a  colonnade  of 
piers  adorned  with  half-columns  was  built  in  front  of  the  walls  at 
the  sides.  The  N.E.  corner  is  in  best  preservation.  Here  we  may 
note  how  the  brick-faced  core  of  the  columns  was  covered  with  white 
marble  at  the  bases  and  fluted  red  marble  (porta  santa)  on  the  shafts. 
At  each  end  of  the  central  space  is  a  large  semicircular  fountain 
basin;  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  decorations,  cor- 
nices, etc.,  of  theE.  fountain  have  been  found.  The  wide  channel 
of  white  marble  that  runs  round  the  entire  cftivli^  ^^wj,^  ^^Q>T\'6k^  <«>. 
convenient:  water-supply  for  the  garden.  kX  Wi^  Iw^vt  ^\A&  ^^^^'^ 
colonnades  are  semicircuhr  recesses,  in  oivft  otN«\v\<^^^^^ '^'^ 
Je/tJ  Is  placed  a  statue  of  a  nymph  found \iwe\tv  \.^^^.  ^V^«^^^>i^^' 
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tures  found  in  the  Stadium  are  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme 
(p.  162).  —  Beneath  the  large  apse  on  the  S.  side  (groundlessly 
called  'the  imperial  box')  are  three  chambers  with  faded  remains 
of  frescoing.  The  elliptical  structure  in  the  W.  half  dates  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  whose  name  occurs  on  brick-Btamps 
found  here.  The  corner-stone  of  the  W.  entrance  to  this  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  a  Yest^il,  which  cannot  have  been  brought 
hither  before  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Vestals  in  394. 

An  iron  gate  in  the  left  i^tftll  (no  admission)  leads  to  the  central  por- 
tiuDS  of  the  Domus  Augustana,  which  will  perhaps  be  acceflsible  when 
the  Villa  Mills  is  excavated.  Here  is  a  large  square  court  with  sevenl 
rooms  to  the  N.  of  it,  one  of  which  has  a  square,  and  two  others  octa- 
gonal roofs  of  interesting  construction. 

A  Staircase  between  the  great  apse  and  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Stadium  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  upper  passage  round  the  Sta- 
dium. On  a  platform  here,  immediately  to  the  left,  are  some  scanty 
remains  of  the  main  hall  of  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  founded 
by  Augustus.  This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Stadium 
and  of  the  Mens  Caelius  and  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  S.  We  next 
pass  the  back  of  the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  vaulting 
of  which  should  be  observed,  and  reach  the  remains  of  the  Palace 
ofSeptimius  Severus.  We  distinguish  rooms  with  heating-apparatus 
and  baths,  but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  The  floors  of  concrete, 
20  ft.  or  more  in  breadth,  supported  only  at  the  edges,  should  be 
noticed.  —  We  then  cross  a  paved  bridge  to  a  Belvedere  supported 
by  three  lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  •Vibw. 

Towards  the  E.  tower  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  nearer  are  five  arches 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  177),  which  supplied  the  Palatine  with  water;  more 
to  the  right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  Lateran, 
in  the  foreground  San  Gregorio,  and  above  it  San  Stefano  Rotondo  and  the 
casino  of  the  Villa  Mattel.  Still  farther  to  the  right  appear  the  ruins  of  Uie 
Thermee  of  Caracalla  (the  two  towers  beyond,  to  the  left,  belong  to  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano,  beyond  which  is  the  Tomb  of  Csecilia  Hetella),  and 
Santa  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower;  farther  oflT,  San  Saba,  with  its  two- 
storiod  vestibule,  and  still  more  distant  t])e  Pyramid  of  Gestius,  and  in 
the  Campagna  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura;  then  the  Arentine  with  its  three 
churches;  on  the  slope  the  white  tombstones  of  the  Jewish  burial-ground; 
and  lastly,  to  the  N.,  the  Janiculum  and  the  dome  of  St.  Petert. 

We  recross  the  bridge,  turn  slightly  to  the  right,  and  passing 
the  remains  of  a  black  and  white  mosaic  pavement,  reach  after 
about  100  paces  a  modern  staircase.  This  we  descend  to  the  S. 
edge  of  the  hill  and  thence  return  under  the  arches  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Stadium  (p.  269).  Instead  of  passing  the  gardener's  house, 
we  now  descend  to  the  left  to  a  series  of  chambers  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Palatine,  below  the  verandah  of  the  former  Villa  Mills.  These 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  — 

PsBdagoginmf  or  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  who,  like  those  of 
aJJ  the  weaitliier  Romans,  received  a.  Q.sy.ifel\3\  ft^\iRa.\.\aw.  A  portico  of 
granite  coiumns,  one  of  wMch  st\\\  reia^m^,  m^iXi  ^  \a»x?^^  «o\jC(3s»r 
ture  now  suphoited  by  pillaia  oiWicY,  s\.oq \\xv It^tvX.  ^1  ^^ftij «:^^ 
"ients.     The  walls  are  covered  v^U^v  ^WVm^^  ^1  ^>^^\A3M.^Vy^m. 
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done  with  tlie  dilus^  ar  ancient  aubi^tltute  for  a  pen),  drawingrs, 
names 3  and  sentences  (one  of  which ,  'Corinthns  exit  de  pa)dagogio\ 
furnished  the  chie  to  the  ancient  namts  of  tliis  biiUding).  In  thft 
third  TOom  was  the  Ekeich  of  a  mill  driven  by  an  ass^  under  whi^ih 
was  written  J  ''tab  or  a  astlle  quomodo  tgo  lahoravi  ei  prodiTtt  tlfsV. 
The  caricature  of  the  Cnicifls.Tonj  mentioned  at  p»  197,  was  found 
here.  SiiicecheeSLCaTatioiijtheeescrawlshavebecomBveryindietiiict. 
About  3  min.  further  on  is  a  moi^ern  house}  on  the  front  of 
which  is  a  bust  of  Frimctsco  Bkmckini  (d,  17^9),  distinguisbed  for 
his  eicaTations  on  the  Palatine.  Here^  In  ite  ancient  position  j 
stands  ati  altar  (Ara)  of  travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscdption  {'set 
d€0  set  deivae  sacnMi',  etc.)^  ^dedicated  to  an  unknown  God\  and 
pTobably  xe-ereftted  in  100  B,  G.  by  the  prater  Sextius  CalTinns, 
Then  to  the  right^  on  the  W*  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  iVagmeiit  of  an 
ancient  t^all^  construc^ted  of  blocks  of  tufa  plained  siternatety  length- 
wise and  endwise,  without  mortar.  This  is  uflaally  described  as 
part  of  the  original  wall  of  Roma  QuadTaia(^.  265),  but  more  piob- 
ably  dates  from  some  enhstrnctions  of  a  later  period  of  the  Re- 
public, Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  quite  erroneously  supposed  to  be  tho 
Ltipercfd  in  whieh  the  she^wolf  lotight  teftiga  when  dftven  from  the 
twins  by  the  shepherds. 
^Henee  we  proceed^  past  the  churob  of  3 an  Teodofo,  to  the  exit. 


4 


e,  yelabroiiL  and  Eorum  Bo^um* 
The  modem  YiaSan  Tnoi^ono  (Pi.  II,  19),  k^ading  to  the  3.  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  Palatine,  appro 3ij mutely  follows  the  lin«  of  the 
andeiYt  Vicus  Tu^cus  (p.  246),  which  was  the  principal  artery  of 
traffic  between  the  Fornm  and  the  Tiber.  To  the  left,  a  little  hatrk 
from  the  street,  is  the  low-lying  round  church  of  8an.TeodoTo(  PI.  II, 
19^  ope[i  on  Frid.  till  9  anm,).  It  is  lirat  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  antlqiie 
temple.  In  the  interior  is  a  Christian  mosaic  of  the  7th  century^  To 
the  left  of  thlH  chuirch  is  the  entrance  to  the  Palatine  [p.  266). 

A  little  beyond  San  Teodoro  the  Via  dt  San  Ghryia  in  Vdabrf^ 
diverges  to  the  right,  lis  name  reciillB  the  ancient  VELA.BitiJM,  a 
quarter  stretching  between  the  VicusTuscusand  the  Forum  Boariuni, 
To  the  right  is  Ban.  Giorgio  in  Telabro  (PL  II,  19;  generally 
closed;  visitori^  knock  at  the  adjoining  door  to  the  left),  founded  In 
the  4th  cent.,  re-erected  by  Leo  IK  in  682  and  dedicated  to  SS. 
George  and  Sebastiao,  and  subsequently  often  restored.  The  poiticOj 
aGCcrding  to  the  metrical  inscription,  dates  from  one  of  these  restor- 
atiODS.  (In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Velabrum  was  altered  to  ^ve- 
lum au^eum^]  The  inferior,  a  baaiUira  W\t\v  aAsX^'^^  V^  ft.'&SKtY^^ 
columns,  snd  a/i  ojd  c&twpy  (p.  iJtiii),  h  UTldet  i^&^.QiftX\Q"^.  Tti^'t ^x'a?*'- 
€oesQfGiotto(?}in  th^  tribune  have  beetv  ^aVi\t^^\  o^tii* 

A4J^eut  to  the  church  is  tlie  am&U  Areh  of  the  Mot^'^a  CVjs^^'^^ 
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(Arciia  Argentariorum ;  PI.  II,  19),  which,  according  to  the  in- 
scription ,  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of  Septimius  Sevenis  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  Yictims  and  saerijl- 
cial  utensils.  A  portrait  of  Geta  here  was  defaced  by  command  of 
Caracalla  (comp.  p.  248).  —  Farther  on  is  the  *JtaaiB  ilnadrifiRnis 
(Areo  di  Oiano;  PI.  II,  19),  an  arched  passage  with  four  facades, 
of  the  later  imperial  age,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  Above  it  once  rose  a  second  story.  ^ 
From  this  point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  in  antiquity  an  extensive 
square  known  as  the  Forum  Boarium^  or  cattle-market. 

Proceeding  through  the  low  brick  archways  opposite  the  Arcus 
Argentariorum,  and  passing  a  mill,  we  reach  the  Cloaea  *— '*''^"** 
(PI.  II,  16),  an  ancient  channel  constructed  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Forum  and  the  adjacent  low  ground  (p.  2i2),  and  still  discharging 
this  useful  function.  A  basin  was  formed  here,  into  which  springs  were 
conducted  to  produce  a  current  through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill 
(20-30  c.)  is  seen  the  continuation  of  the  Cloaca  towards  the  Forum, 
and  from  the  Ponte  Emilio  (p.  273)  its  influx  into  the  Tiber.  The 
Cloaca  is  constructed  of  tufa  with  occasional  layers  of  travertine,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  Arch  of  Janns,  and  passing  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Cerchi  (j^.  274),  we  reach  the  Piazka 
BoccA  DELLA  Yebita,  whlch  partly  coincides  with  the  Forum  Bo- 
arium ;  in  the  centre  is  a  pleasing  baroque  fountain  erected  in  1715 
after  Bizzaccheri's  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  Aforottt).  The  Via 
Bocca  della  Yeritk  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Montinara 
(p.  224).  —  To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  is  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (PI.  II,  16),  sometimes  called  Boeea 
della  VeriUi  f^om  the  ancient  circular  drain-head  to  the  left  in  the 
portico,  into  the  mouth  of  which,  according  to  a  medieval  belief,  the 
ancient  Romans  thrust  their  right  hands  when  taking  an  oath.  Ten 
antique  columns,  which  belonged  to  a  portions  (not  to  a  temple), 
are  included  in  the  portico  (three  on  the  left  side,  the  others  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  church).  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  8th  cent, 
by  Hadrian  I.,  who  erected  the  beautiful  campanile  (p.  Ixiv),  and  it 
has  since  been  frequently  restored.  'Cosmedin'  is  the  name  of  a 
square  at  Constantinople,  the  church  having  originally  belonged  to 
a  Greek  brotherhood,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  Saneta  Maria  in 
Schola  Oraeca.   It  is  at  present  being  restored. 

Ihteriob.    The  beautiful  Opus  Alexandrinmn  of  the  pavement  merits 

iiiRpection.      In  the  nave  are  twenty  ancient  colnmns.    On  tbe  right  and 

left  of  the  door  are  two  handsome  ambones  and  a  candelabrum  for  Eaafer 

ceremonies.    Canopy  of  the  high-altar  by  Adeodattu  (14th  cent.).    In  the 

apac  a  handsome  episcopal  tlirone^  eiLecutftd^  like  the  pavement,  ^bout  1190 

Jfjr  order  o/*Cardin£^  Alphanus,  an^  aiv  Qi\^"J&»i^OTk.Tk»..  ^\i&  «Ms«^t^  contains 

a  mosaic  (Adoration   of  the  Blag).V  otV^Vn^Wi  ^t<a«oX*^\.^  ^V.lStN«t%\s\. 

John    VII.   in  706.     The  venerable  ct^v^  \»  "^oxti^  \ii  lw«  tAY^ouia  A 

granite  and  two  of  marble. 
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The  Via  ddia  Saiara  [esQ  p.  !174]  nms  henee  to  the  S,,  towards 
the  Porta  San  Paolo, 

'  Opposite,  towards  the  Tiber^  standE  a  email  and  piotnresque 
•Bound  Tftmple,  consisting  of  twenty  Corinthian  colarans,  the  an- 
eieot  name  of  w^Uli  is  uncertain  (P/yriuntii  ?).  The  ancient  entabla- 
tuifi  and  roof  and  one  of  the  tolnmns  on  the  N,  have  disappeared. 
With  the  exception  of  the  circular  podium ,  the  whole  edifice  is 
hullt  of  eolic]  marhle  Instead  of  the  mu(^h  more  asual  concrete  core 
veneered  with  marhle  slabs*  l^eneath  the  present  poor  woodeti  roof 
Uea  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  dtl  Sole  or  Sanio  Sufano  delU 

The  Fonts  Emilio  (Pi.  D,  16),  a  new  iron  bridge,  eonnecta  the 
Piaa^a  Bocca  della  YeritJk  with  Trasteveie  (Lungaxina,  p*  368}.  Ad- 
jacent, upstream,  lb  the  solitary  remaining  arch  of  the  ancient  Pcm 
^miliu^f  built  iu  ISl  B,0,,  the  position  of  which  exposed  it  to  fre- 
quent injury  from  inundations.  The  two  arches  next  the  left  banic 
were  earried  away  by  the  great  flood  of  169B,  after  which  it  was 
called  Pofite  Botto.  Below  the  new  bridge  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  (p.  272)^  the  arch  oi  which,  preserved  below  an  arch  in 
the  new  quay,  may  be  seen  frctii  the  bridge  when  the  river  is  not 
too  high. 

To  the  right  of  the  bridge  fgs  a  second  5mal]  and  well-pregeived 
^Templa  (converted  in  830  into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Egiziaea; 
PK  11]  16),  dating,  as  its  style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  eIo$8  of 
the  Hepublic.  It  is  an  Ionic  psemloperipteros,  with  4  ^^olumnfl  at 
each  end^  and  7  oti  each  side ;  hut  those  of  the  portico^  which  is 
jiow  built  up,  were  alone  detanhedi  the  Others  being  merely  decorat- 
ive half- columns.  The  edifice  is  built  of  tufa,  with  the  projecting 
and  sculptured  parts  of  travertine^  the  whole  overlaid  with  «tucco. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  it  (as  is  commonly  done)  to  Foff  \ 
tuna  Virilis;  it  is  perhaps  more  probably  the  temple  of  the  Mater  J 
Maiuta,   The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

Directly  opposite  th^  entrance  to  this  church  is  the  pictnresqui  I 
MQU$e  of  Ore^wntms  (PL  11,  16),  commonly  called  Caaa.  di  Bien£i|  j 
or  di  PilaiOf  constructed  of  brici  with  a  singTilar  admii^tore  of  an- 
tique fragments.    On  the  E,  side.  Via  del  Ricovero,  a  long  metrii'^l 
Latin  inscription   records  that  Hhis  lofty  house  was  erected  by] 
NlchoIaB,  son  of  Or escens,  foremost  and  descended  from  the  foie^  I 
most,  not  from  motives  of  ambition,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  I 
of  Rome^   The  Creecentii  were  the  moat  powerful  noble  family  in  | 
Home  at  the  dose  of  the  lOth  cent.,  but  no  scion  of  the  name  of ' 
Nicholas  can  be  trashed}  and  the  house,  the  oldest  existing  spedmen 
of  inediajval  domestic  architecture  in  Home,  is  perhaps  not  ejirlier 
than  the  11th  or  12th  cent,  (comp*  p.  Ixiii}*  The  buildin?i^wi.w\%- 
inaUy  much  larger,  and  was  intended  to  cvoni\a?*TiA  ^V^^i\^%fe  «^*"'^ 
ihe  Tiber,  It  has  uQthiag  to  do  with  CoU  dV  E veiaa.Q  ^  ^\.\\.fe\^*aX<  ^^  ^^"^ 
tribunes',  who  was  born  in  the  liioiie  Rego\a, 
'      Mamdmksm,    IUIj  il    i3th  Edition 
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To  the  N.,  following  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  or  taking  the  Via 
Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  272)  to  the  Piazza  Montanara  (p.  224),  we 
may  reach  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  224). 

Between  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  along  which  now  runs 
•  the  Via  db*  Cebohi  (PI.  Ill,  19),  and  the  Aventine,  was  situated 
the  Circui  MaximuSj  which  was  originally  instituted  by  the  kings, 
afterwards  extended  by  Caesar  and  furnished  with  stone  seats,  and 
lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In  the  time  of  PHny 
it  was  capable  of  containing  OTor  100,000  spectators,  and  after  sub- 
sequent extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  200,000. 
(The  common  estimates  of  385,000  or  486;000  are  much  too  great.) 
The  last  race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  Totila 
the  Ostrogoth  in  649,  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins. 
In  the  centre  ran  a  spina,  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the 
metae,  or  goals,  and  bounded  the  course.  With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  disappeared ;  but  Its  form  is 
distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  lies  within  the  Circus,  at  the  base  of  the  Aven- 
line  (entrance  from  the  Via  deir  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  the  first  turning  to  the 
lert  from  the  Via  di  Santa  Sabina).  A  pretty  view  of  the  Palatine  and  the 
S.  quarters  of  the  city  is  enjoyed  hence. 

f.  The  Aventine.  Monte  Testaoolo.  Pyramid  of  Cestias. 

Electric  Tramwat  from  the  PUitta  Venezia  vi&  the  Forum  to  the  Fiaeza 
Bocca  della  VeritH  and  thence  by  the  Via  della  Salara  and  the  Porta  Paola 
to  San  Paolo  Fitori,  see  No.  4  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.),  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  also  afterwards  densely  peopled,  is  now  occupied  by 
monasteries  and  vineyards  only,  and  is  still  hardly  touched  by  the 
modern  building  activity. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Via  dblla  Salara  (PI.  m,  16), 
beginning  at  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  272),  and  continued 
by  the  Via  della  Marmorata  (p.  276).  Immediately  beyond  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  272)  and  2  min.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel 
of  St.  Anna,  streets  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Salara,  both 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine. 

The  second  of  these,  the  steep  Vicolo  di  Santa  Sahina,  reaches 
the  top  of  the  Aventine  in  5  minutes.  The  extensive  remains  of  tufa 
walls,  which  bound  the  vigna  to  the  right  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
date  from  a  Castle^  whence  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Savelll  commanded 
the  river  and  the  road  on  its  banks.  On  the  top,  in  the  Via  di  Santa 
Sabina,  are  the  three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (Santa  Sabina,  Sant* 
Alessio,  Santa  Maria  Aventina),  situated  close  together. 

*Santa  Sabina  (PI.  Ill,  16),  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Juno  Regina,  was  elected  Vn.  I^*lb,  \Tv.V?Mk-^tLtiiLeate  of 
CoBlestinel.j  by  Petnis,  an  l\\YT\aw^t\fe?.\i,  ft.tv^T^^«tfc^VslHJR&^^s!^^ 
^"yth,  and  16th  centuries.   Hoi\ot\\x*1U.^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^*»^'^ 


r 
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with  the  old  papal  palace  adjoining  it^  to  St,  Doojinip^  -who  made 
it  the  head -quarters  of  liis  eider.  It  iii  ustially  entered  by  a  &ide> 
dooT5  if  closed^  visiters  ring  at  ih&  door  to  the  left,  and  preened 
thtougli  the  old  porticO|  now  built  np^  and  the  principal  portaL  The 
doors  are  adorned  with  ecriptural  eooues  carved  tn  wood  (5th  cent.]. 
Comp.  p.  Ixii. 

The  iNTimfoKf  with  its  opcQ  toot  and  twenty- foar  anclaut  CI(]<riiithi&n 
colaiinnB  of  Hymcttian  marble ,  kaj  retained  tho  character  of  a^n  eaflj 
ChrtflUaii  baalLica  almost  uniiDpaired,  —  Entkakcj:  Wali^,  Over  the  dO'DPf 
an  admirable  J^f^Ji^ic  C^th  cant.):  inscription  with  the  name  nf  the  roandci', 
on  ttiQ  left  a  flfrure  emblemalical  of  [he  Scclesia  ax:  Circrumf^lainna  (Jewlali 
ObTisti&ii8)f  on  the  right  that  of  the  Eccleala  ex  GentibiLs  jGantlle  Christiaaa). 
—  K^TH,  On  the  pavement  in  the  centre,  near  iJie  aUBfi  is  Xh^i  taiub  of 
Ifuuio  da  Zamdra,  geaeral  of  the  DDmiaic&ii  ordtir  {d.  1300)^  adorned  wltlt 
TQDnalc.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Rtgiit  Aislk,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dominiti 
the  *Hsdotiiia  del  Kosarlo  with  SB.  Dominie  and  Catharine  ^  an  altaiv 
piece  hy  Sutsoferraio^  reg^i'ded  as  his  inajjterpiece.  —  faverS')  rt^c^ntly  dift- 
to^er^d  ft'iigm&jit^  of  the  aiii-ient  choir-^^creep,  with  nrmsmeuts  of  the  t^th 
cenN^  buTO  hcen  bnUt  hittt  the  wall  of  the  Lkft  Aisle. 

The  ^maU  gfarden  of  the  former  ^wni/^etm  Monfutery^  eiatored  fro  en  the 
former  portico  of  the  church,  contains  an  old  orang^-treo  aaid  io  have  heen 
planted  by  St.  Dominic  The  handsome  cloisterB  (p*  IxU]^  with  l'>3  iSmaU 
colnmiiif  and  tb@  large  gardpn  now  belong  ia  a  Ft^var  Hospital  and  are 
fjujtt?  inaccessible. 

Sant'  JUeaiio  (Fl,  lU^  10)  is  an  ancient  church  witli  an  ecitraui^e 
court.  The  date  of  ita  foundation  is  utiknown  ,  but  It  w&s  le-cnnae- 
crated  hy  Honorius  IIL  after  the  recovery  of  the  relic b  of  the  saiiit 
in  1217.  lu  1426  it  came  into  the  posaeasion  of  the  Order  of  St^ 
Jerome*  In  the  neighbouiing  motiaf^tery^  a  blind  asylum  (hiUuto  d^  i 
Ci^hi)  has  been  established.  We  enter  the  fore-coart^  and^  if  tba 
oburch  la  cloaed,  ring  at  the  door  At  the  end.  of  Ihe  right  cloister 

t'/j  ft-)- 

Ttie  IXTRuroR  was  mod«:riLrjied  ia  1750,  a  ad  again  recentlj.  The  14,. 
aisle  eontainj  a  well  and  a  woodea  staircase  belonging  to  the  houae  of  the  \ 
parents  of  the  taaint^  which  formerly  stood  on  \h\&  alte.  In  the  choir  artr  \ 
a  bishop^s  throDe  and  two  small  columtii9  horned  with  mosaic  ^  Dccnrdlng  I 
to  the  inBcription  the  reinalus  of  a  work  Of  t9  co}cinm«  by  JaceihHi  C<iima4  1 
(P,  Isiii). 

The  Via  di  Santa  Sablna  next  reaches  a  small  piazza  embellished  1 
with  obeliaka  and  tropbies  in  stucco.  The  brown  door  No.  40,  to  tbtf  i 
right  in  thia  pia^ssa,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  tke  Knightf  i 
of  Malta  abore  It,  contains  a  brass-bound  aperttire  above  the  keyholej 
through  wbfch  Is  obtained  a  celebrated  *Tte\v  of  the  dome  of  StJ  J 
Peter's  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenne  of  the  garden.  (Adm,  to?  1 
the  garden  on  Wed.  and  Sat  from  9  a-m.  till  dusk  ;  ring  at  the  door.) 

Bitnta  Maria  Avantiiia  (PI,  IJI,  IT),  also  called  dd  PrioraiOj 
belong  to  the  Maltese  Order,  which  celobiatos  its  periodical  feetivalB 
here.  This  church ,  founded  perhaps  as  early  as  the  lOth  cent,^  was 
restored  under  Pius  V,,  and  remodelled  by  the  Grand  Prior  Card. 
0iov.  Batt-  Rexionico  from  plstns  by  Piranesi  in  i1<o^. 

To  the  rigbi  of  (he  flij^tratice  is  an  andetit  fiaTCiti'^^k^i^'aft^  wa.  vr\j&R^  ^Oe"^^ 


daeeJtitad  {hetd  tin&nished}  ^    surrounded  by  MiTae,TV»,   an^.  vXift  ^'^''^^V^^v 
h-epreg0nt&ff  i    the  rejimins  of  a  Bifliioji  SpinelU  w^aie  flJL\«T^ax^^   '^}^^      „^^ 

L ' 
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of  Remus.  Alexander  VII.  caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument  to  be 
extricated  in  1660,  and  ordered  the  formation  of  the  present  entrance  to  the 
vault  (19  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  hi^),  which  was  originally  aeoes- 
sible  by  ladders  only.    The  interior  is  quite  uninteresting. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  immediately  to  tbe  E.  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  is  the  ancient  Porta  Oatiensis,  —  Henc«  to  San 
Paolo  Fuoriy  see  p.  881 ;  electric  tramway,  No.  4  in  the  Appendix. 

The  ViALB  Di  Porta  San  Paolo,  diverging  to  the  N.E.  from  the 
Via  della  Marmorata  just  inside  the  gate,  reaches  in  6  min.  (left) 
a  fragment  of  the  old  Servian  Wall  (PI.  Ill,  20;  p.  xxx),  about 
80  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  long,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  laid 
alternately  as  headers  and  stretchers  (comp.  p.  271).  The  arch  in  it 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  remains  show  that  the  wall  was 
quite  out  of  use  and  built  over  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  di  San  Saba  (right)  and  the  Via  Santo 
Prisca  (left)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

San  Saba  (PI.  Ill,  21) ,  dedicated  to  a  Gappadocian  abbot  of 
that  name,  is  a  church  of  great  antiquity,  but  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1465.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno  Pronuba.  The  interior 
contains  14  columns,  some  of  granite,  others  of  marble,  with  muti- 
lated capitals ;  the  walls  of  the  nave  show  traces  of  paintings.  The 
church  belongs  to  the  Collegium  Germanicum ,  and  is  most  easily 
seen  on  Thurs.  afternoons. 

Santa  Prisca  (PI.  Ill,  20 ;  usually  closed),  another  very  ancient 
church,  but  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  is  traditionally  stated  to 
cover  the  site  of  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Adjacent  is 
the  'Gastello  di  Costantino'  (p.  ISO),  an  osteria  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Palatine  and  other  deserted  S.  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city.  —  About  10  min.  farther  on  the  Via  Santa  Prisca 
unites  with  the  Via  Santa  Sabina  (p.  274). 

g.   The  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 
From  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (PI.  II,  22;  p.  259)  by  the  Via  di 
San  Gregorio  to  the  church  of  San  Oregorio  Magno^  see  pp.282,  283. 
Just  beyond  the  church  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  274)  diverges  to 
the  right. 

Near  the  point  where  the  Via  San  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Vu 
1)1  Porta  San  Skbastiano  (PI.  Ill,  22,  28,  27)  was  anciently 
situated  the  Porta  Capena^  whence  the  Via  Appia  issued.  We  follow 
the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano  to  the  left. 

After  5  min.,   at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 

street  on   the  right,  a  road  ascends   on  the  right  to  the  church  of  Santa 

Balbina  (PI.  Ill,  23),  situated  on  tbe  slope  of  the  Aventine,  and  conseonUed 

by  Gregory  the  Great.     The  roof  is  still  open.^  but  the  churoh  is  naoderBised 

and  destitute   of  ornament,    U  conttt\na  «*  Ttfe\\fe^  VS»t\jl^%3As»:s  by  Mkt»  4a 

J^'iesole  and  a   monument  by  Johannes  Co»ma%.    C^SaVwiT^  tVsi^  ^  Vu^  ^gi^ 

on  the  right  of  the  church.)    The  aAja.ceiv\.  \>w\\^\u%  V%  ^^&^w«aton  V» 

young  cn'm  I'naJfl. 


Aftet  following  the  Y La  dJ  Porta  S&n  Seh^stiano  fo;  a  nh<iTt  diaUnce, 
w©  tjbtain  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Villa  Mattel  [p.  285).  After 
10  inin.  the  road  r^ros^^s  the  turbid  itreamlet  Murrarui,  heyond  which, 
to  the  rights  the  Via  AntOTLlBtana  l^ads  to  the  (^/4  M.  fiom  the  Ar^jh 
of  Con  a  tan  tine)  ruiJis  of  the  ^ 

'•'Tliejnn®  of  CaracaJla,  or  Thermae  Anioniniawie  (P\,  III ,  53; 
a  dm.,  pp.  140  J  141),  These  hatha  were  hegon  In  A,  D.  212  by  Vara- 
tialiaj  extended  by  Heiiogtibalus^  and  completed  by  AUitander  Seveniii^ 
and  could  accommodate  1600  batheiB  at  once.    Their  inagniflcence 


r-'tfvj^  (Hfi  prmr 


waji  unparalleled.  NuraeTOiis  statues,  Including  the  F&Tnese  Biill; 
Heicules^  and  Flora  at  Naples,  mosaicsj  etci.,  have  been  found  herSp 
while  the  walls^  hare  as  they  now  are,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
a  tT  net  ion  of  the  roof,  still  bear  teatimoriy  to  the  technical  perfection 
of  the  struct  [ire.  The  bathing  esUblishmertt  proper,  aiinounded  by 
a  wall  with  poTtfcoe^,  a  racecoutsse  ^  etr,^  forming  a  square^  was 
240  yd 6,  ill  length  and  124  yda.  in  breadth,  while  the  entire  onclo- 
sure  was  3 BO  yds.  long  and  as  many  broad.  In  the  tviu«  <it  ^W^tii.^ 
perora  the  act  of  taking-  a  bath  had  hecotae  %  \\\^^  \\r!.\K\'i\!a  ^^v\ 
eUtarAte  procesSj  the  chief  ateps  in  wtlcU  vjete  ft»  tc>V\?i'*^'  ^^«*^.^ 
«  het'sir  bath  oftnoderAte  temperature  In  t\i©  stj-ceWfti^  Tieptd^TV^"^- 
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with  anointing  and  gentle  massage;  second ,  a  hot- water  hath  in 
the  Caldarium ;  next,  a  cold  plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  Piscina ; 
and  Anally ,  the  ^rnhhing  down'  or  'Bhampooing*,  with  a  second 
anointing.  Some  of  the  principal  rooms  have  been  identified,  bat 
the  names  given  to  the  others  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  latter 
were  used  for  gymnastic  exercises,  conversation,  and  others  kinds 
.of  recreation,  and  incladed  also  libraries  and  gardens. 

We  first  enter  in  a  straight  direction  a  spaciont  rectangle,  once  sur- 
rounded by  columns  (Feristple)^  and  containing  scanty  remaina  of  mosaic 
pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  well  is  now,  pro< 
jected  a  semicircular  Exedra  (where  part  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  Gladiators, 
now  in  the  Lateran,  was  found;  comp.  pp.  294,  298).  We  then  enter  the 
central  hall,  erroneously  called  the  T^fidwrivm^  a  large  room  formerly 
covered  witik  a  slightly  vaulted  roof;  in  the  comers  are  four  basins  for 
luke-warm  water  baths.  — '  To  the  left  lies  the  Friffidarium,  a  large  un- 
roofed room,  with  a  swimming-bafiin.  —  To  the  right,  beyond  a  small 
antechamber  (Gella  Media)  in  rains,  is  the  CoMortem,  a  circular  chunber 
with  very  thick  walls,  the  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  in.  The  heating 
arrangements  and  hot-air  pipes  have  been  discovered  here.  A  small  flight 
of  steps  within  the  first  pier  on  the  right  descends  to  the  basement  (unin- 
teresting) and  also  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  remnant  of  the  pier,  which 
affords  a  good  survey  of  the  ground -plan.  —  The  smaller  rooms  are 
arranged  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  three  principal  chambers. 
In  the  second  (S.)  Peristyle  (where  most  of  Uie  above-mentioned  mosaic 
was  discovered)  are  exhibited  arclutectural  and  sculptural  fragments,  and 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  with  sea-monsters  (from  the  upper 
floor  of  the  peristyle).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  boundary  wall  a 
domed  octagonal  room  has  been  prefleryed,  beside  a  large  swimming-bath. 
Opposite  the  Caldarium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces  of  a  Bkh 
dium  for  foot-races.  Other  remains  of  the  Thermae  are  scattered  throughout 
the  neighbouring  vineyards. 

Returning  to  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  we  next  reach  an 
arboretum  (Semenzaio  Comunale)  on  the  left;  then,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  church  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (PI.  ni,  23,  26; 
custodian  at  No.  8a),  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  rebuilt  by 
Leo  III.  about  800,  and  again  by  Card.  Baronius  in  1596. 

The  Intebiob  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  an  ambo  on  the  left,  brought  Arom  San  Silvestro  in 
Capites  opposite  is  a  marble  candelabrum  for  the  Eaater-candlea ,  of  the 
15th  century.  Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are  fragments  of  a  miosaic  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III. :  Transfiguration,  vdth  Moses  and  Elias,  in  front  the 
kneeling  Apostles,  on  the  right  the  Annunciation,  on  the  left  the  Madonna 
enthroned  (comp.  p.  Ixii). 

The  opposite  church  of  San  Siato,  restored  by  Benedict  XHI.,  is 
uninteresting.  The  monastery  was  assigned  to  St.  Dominic  by  Ho- 
norius  III.  — The  Via  della  Ferratella  then  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  (p.  290). 

On  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  is  San  Cef  areo  (PI.  Ill,  27 ;  open 
on  Sun.  and  festival  mornings),  a  small  but  curious  chur(^,  mention- 
ed by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finally  restored  by  Glement  YIII. 

Intsbios.    In  the  centre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  churcli  are  two 

sltarSf  of  the  close  of  the  i6th  ceuL-.^  &t  l\i&  ^^.TWiet  end.  to  the  left,  the  old 

pulpit  with  sculptures :    Christ  aa  i\ift  li%.TDL\i,  XXift  wjn^*^  ^  ^'^  kBOttles, 

iuid sphinxes',  opposite,  a  modern candfc\a\>TvvmmXXiM«\^\jAa,'S^>aas4a^ 

screen  of  the  Presbyieriiim,  and  ihe  decoxa-XXoTva  ol  ^\^^'j|V  irST^^ 

mato  work  (p.  Ixiii).,  so  also  is  l^e  aucVenX  ft\j\ae.o^^  ii:j«oTv^\sw\\«.\*to«i^, 
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The  pif^za  in  fjfout  of  the  cliurch  La  adoTEied  with  an  antlqDe 
column. 

Th&  ftticient  Via  Latina^  which  dWer^es  hefti  tti  lli€  left,  quiKbd  the 
limits  of  the  Aurelian  cU?  by  the  For£a  Latina  (PL  III,  30 1  clofltd  in  IBtB; 
p.  d>lb}i  5  min.  from  8aii'  Geaareg.  ^Nfi^F  the  gain,  to  Ihe  left,  beyonil  tlie 
old  mo  nailery  ^  ia  Ihe  c  Larch  of  Sao.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (PJ.  LII^  30), 
which  wad  founded  in  tbti  8th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  CtKleatiDfi  III.  in  1190^  and 
modernised  by  rasU^ratiodi  m  1566,  m  1633 ^  and  t^hJeflj  by  Curd.  EaspoDi 
in  1@BB.  It  contaiDe  little  of  interest,  bayond  four  antique  CDlumna  ia 
the  portico  and  ten  in  the  ioterior.  To  the  rJght^  D«a?er  the  gate,  la  an 
octojgonal  chapel  of  1509  (pcrhapg^  deaigned  by  JBratuante),  niuxieil  Baa  Q-io- 
viuml  iu  Oloo  from  th^  legend  that  BL  John  was  thrown  ictta  a  cipaldron 
<if  boiJiag  oil  at  this  spot,  but  hLving  come  out  unhurt  was  then  lat  at 
liberty  (feslival  on  May  Bth). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  dl  Porta  San  Sebaatiaao,  on  the  left  hy  the 
cypress,  In  the  Vlgna  No.  i%  is  the  Tomh  of  the  Sdpioi  (PI.  Ill^ 
27  ;  open  10*5,  uninteresting,  candles  required^  25  c),  discovered  in 
1780.  The  temh  was  originally  aboTe  the  surface  of  tlie  earthj  witli 
a  lofty  threshold ;  the  interior  was  supported  by  walU  hewn  in  the 
iolid  tufa-rook.  It  was  probably  iBJnredj  or  at  least  altered,  during 
the  imperial  age,  when  freedmen  were  interred  here;  and  various 
modern  alterations  hare  increased  the  dif Acuity  of  realising  it^ 
original  arrangement.  The  ancient  sarcophagus  (p.  343}  and  the 
inacdptiona  found  here  are  now  represented  by  copies  merely. 

This  aarcophagns  once  iMsntalned  the  rcpa^iss  of  £.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Bifrbafus,  Consul  Jp  BX,  393,  the  fiarlieat  member  of  the  t'Eimiiy  buried 
here.  The  bones  of  the  hero,  which  wcpg  fownd  in  good  preservation, 
were  interred  at  Padua  byQiiirlnij  a  Venetlun.  Eara,  toO|  were  Jntorred 
the  $im  of  Scipin  Barbp^tuEi,  Conaul  in  ^9f  many  of  the  yonager  Scipioa, 
the  poet  Enniiu^  and  several  membera  of  other  famiHes  and  freedmen. 

The  fee  for  the  Tomb  of  tlte  Scipios  admits  also  to  anothar  struij" 
ture  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  vigna,  to  the  £.,  near  the  above 
mentioned  cliapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo.   This  is  the  Columbarium 
of  the  Ifreedinen  of  Ootavia,  wife  of  Nero,   in  which  a  stair- 
case  descends  to  a  subterranean    chamber  ^   with  niches   in    the 
walla  for  the  funeral  urns.     Structures  of  this  kind  were  iM>mmou 
In  imperial  times  and  -were  generally  constructed  by  several  families 
in  common,  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  each  recesi  could  be 
pufchaeed,  given  away,  or  inherited.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  niches  to  pigeon-holes  (columhaTia),  The  names 
of  the  deceased,  painted  on  plaster  or  carved  on  marble  tablets  are 
]  placed  above  or  beneath  the  nii^hes  (loeuli),  which  run  in  uiiinter- 
I  jnpted  rows  ronnd  the  chamber^  even  below  the  low  stone  bent^hea 
Y(podia).  The  mode  of  aiiquiaition  of  the  spot  was  frequently  added. 
[Bach  niche  contained  2^  or  more  rarely,  1,  5,  or  4  atlae,  or  cinerary 
Vmns.    The  nature  of  the  decorations  depended  of  course  on  the 
neans  of  the  family.    The  coiumbarium  of  the  fteedmeil  of  OcIi^mW 
__,  distinguished  by  its  decorations  iu  stucco  iiv4  waliiMXS,  ^Vtfet^^ 
'^ppOMite  the  Btaircase  is  a  niche   decorated  ^\k  iXVkC^^a.^  \j^TifttiHiv 
whicii  h  s  chierATy  urn  with  shells  and  mosaVft^  ^  ^^^ta^^*^*  ^^ 
apse  wiih  panted  vine- tend jils  and  ¥iQ\Qriaa^ 
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In  the  adjacent  VigfnaCodini,  No.  13,  are  time  otlieiCUiiflibaiui 

(ring:  fee  V''>  ^f-j- 

Two  of  these  ftncturea  are  almost  square.  Tke  Tsoltiiig  of  the  larger 
baiMin^,  in  which  there  are  more  than  600  araa,  is  bone  by  a  massive 
central  pier.  The  smaller  buildin*,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  was 
bailt  in  A.  D.  10  for  the  Slates  and  Frttdmum  of  MareeUm.  niece  of  Augustas. 
—  The  third  columbarium  (admission  geuerally  denied),  discovered  in  1853, 
con.siats  of  three  vaulted  passages  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  walls 
of  which  contain  rectangular  niches  of  rarious  siaes,  some  of  them  formerly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  stucco. 

A  few  min.  farther  on ,  Jast  inside  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano 
riV4M.  from  the  Arch  of  Gonstantine),  is  the  BO-ealled  Azck  of 
Dmiui  fPl .  III.  30),  constructed  of  travertine  blocks,  partly  covered 
with  marble,  and  still  possessing  two  marble  eolnnms  on  the  side 
towards  the  gate.  It  originally  had  a  lateral  opening  on  each  side. 
The  name  and  date  (B.  G.  8)  commonly  ascribed  to  this  monument 
are  erroneous ;  the  arch  is  more  probably  of  the  reign  of  Tn^an. 
It  terminated  in  a  pediment,  until  GaracaUa,  for  the  supply  of  his 
baths  (p.  279),  conducted  an  aqueduct  over  it,  the  brick  remains  of 
which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  PorUi  San  Sdastiano  (PL  III ,  B0\ 
the  ancient  Porta  Appia^  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  antique  build- 
ings.   The  gate  is  surmounted  by  medisval  towers  and  battlements. 

With  regard  to  the  Via  Appia  without  the  city,  see  p.  377 ;  the 
Catacombs  of  CalixtuSj  iy^  M.  from  the  gate,  see  p.  388. 

h.  The  Gaelins. 

This  once  densely-peopled  hill  (165  ft.)  is  now  deserted,  like  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

Starting  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (PI.  11,  22;  p.  259),  we 
follow  the  Via  di  San  Gbeoorio  (PI.  m,  22j  towards  the  S.,  leading 
between  the  Palatine  and  Cslius.  On  the  right  we  observe  the 
handsome  palm  of  the  convent  of  San  Bonaventura  (p.  264),  and 
th(5  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  270).  We  enter  the  public  walks 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  II,  HI,  22),  to  the  left,  and  follow  the 
walk  parallel  with  the  Via  San  Gregorio,  to  the  — 

Magazzino  Archeologico,  containing  the  antiquities  most  recently 
(liMcoverod  in  the  city.    Adm.,  see  pp.  140, 141. 

In  tliA  Oardkv  are  various  fragmentary  sculptures  and  inacriptioBS 
and  several  large  tomb'^tone*),  found  beside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

ItooM  I.  In  the  cabinets  on  the  right  are  broken  speeimiBns  in  stoeeo, 
pottery,  atul  smiths'  work^  inlaid  marble  decoration  and  painting  (pig- 
ments). On  tlie  exit-wall,  to  the  right,  is  a  collection  of  spectmena  of 
the  mo<{t  precions  marbles.  To  the  left:  Brick-stamps;  pipes  nrom  foQa- 
tulns^  iroD-muunted  door  from  a  tomb.  —  Room  II.  Unimportant  frag- 
mentary .<iculpturcs.  I'o  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  vases  from  Arrettum 
fp.  42).  On  the  back-wall  U  an  excellent  replica  of  the  Vesta  Giiistiniaiii 
(p.  .'f'}?);  and  in  the  centre  is  a  v^oo^eo\>^  v)i\.\ife^*A\wof  Velletri(orlg'nal 
J'n  the  Louvre).  —  Room  111.  i^bjecta  iTom  \X\ft  tfeTasX.w^  vtol  ^^^^Ui\«USaA. 
VV>  the  ri-ibt,  pe/)erino  fragments  trom  \\\e  X.OTa>rt  qI  «.m«a^»«^l^^!^&^ 


or  /Jute-pluyvTa  ('tibiclnea'),  who  perfoTm^^N^  ^V.  ^^^^V^i  J*''^'^^**^^         ^ 
To   the   loft.    Jamna,   contents   oi  aiiig\^i   %w^*.    \ii  V^^'^  '!««J«  «*  ^ 


the   loft,    lamps  J  contents   oi  aingV^i 
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T^jaiA^i  of  a  water-CDndnSt*  —  Ho  mi  IV,  T\^  ctLbiu^t^  cuntiin  votive 
rQliefB  OJLd  figariu  in  ierra^cottii^  To  the  ri^ht  and  left  are  ^epoli'hriil 
gLuIptuT&3  aad  Insciipliouf'  of  th.t  Re^pubHL'au  era  in  ;iopi^rinu  (j^t^vj  uni] 
tr&rertlne  (yellow)*  ^  Booh  V,  SeverAl  uf  the  eculpturee  in  this  room 
are  nMleworthy^  To  tie  right  Of  the  entrnuc*,  on  lliti  iower  £h«lt\  hef^d 
of  a  if^lJmlffic  Pipf£e«i^  with  cap  *nd  garlaod^  in  Ite  DOrner,  He&d  ol'  a 
Youtb,  much  mntllatcil*  Ue  ibe  lowfr  sbclf  b>'  the  ri^ht  waU^  Arch-Bxt: 
bead  of  a  yontli^  H^if^tian  Fftntfu;  on  the  middle  ahtilf,  to  the  left,  He. id 
of  a  Eodd€f!fl  with  a  c^p^  and  Head  of  the  DorjFpli^OTua,  Head  of  PLTanujj 
with  the  wiftged  cap,  To  the  right  of  I  he  cd  trance,  on  the  middle  phelf^, 
arahead^  of  Hopbiiistijfl  with  a  cap  and  of  a  youths  both  retaimng  Iraeffi  of 
paintinp^  and  g^ildlo^  \  to  the  right-,  bi^ad  of  a  girl,  ex  pressing  strung  feeling ; 
ahuvst  Head  of  Apollt)  o-aA  Head  of  Diomcde.  Jxk  the  middle  \&  a  feiualti 
Btatne^  in  bai^alt-  To  the  left  of  tht^  esit|  CHruup  of  a  sulyr  and  Dympbr 
showing  if  ucefi  of  colouring.  Oppd^iie^  ^tutiieite  of  a  girl.  Tn  the  centre, 
tij  the  leftn,  two  Muses  and  x  Di^rlumtmnH  (ifleF  Polycletuo}.  —  Boom  VJ, 
Lead  luid  bronite  piped,  huinp^  BculptuTefi!,  and  Either  ohjecta  from  Boui&a 
water w^rkSf  conduita,  oad  b-^thii!.  To  the  left  13  a  lon^;  Inicrlptloia  in  honour 
of  Caiui  DuiUus^  from  Ihe  Forum  of  Akigu.^tuB  (p»  ^i)- 

We  cojitinui!  to  skirt  tte  Via  San  Gregoiio  aiid  finally  pass 
through  an  iioji  gate  to  the  thuich  of  — 

Saa  Gregvno  Uagno  [FK  IIJ^  22),  onginall/  built  b^  Popi^ 
Gregory  the  Great  iu  575  on  the  site  of  his  father^g  house,  and 
dedicated  by  that  pope  to  St.  Andrew,  and  afterwards  by  Criogery  U* 
to  bis  first  najijegake.  In  1633  it  was  lestored  under  Card.  Uorghe^e^ 
by  Ghv,  Bait  SprUt^  wbc)  designed  the  gt^ps,  colonnade^  atrtumi 
and  fac;ade.  Tbe  iuteiior  was  modermzed  in  17!36-34-  —  It  was 
from  this  church  that  St.  Augustine,  a  meuibej  of  the  adjoining 
Beut^dictiufi  mouBfitcry^  s«t  out  in  C>96i  with  fotty  moaks  to  p^oa^b 
Christianity  in  England.  —  Cardina!  Vaughan  is  titular  of  this 
church,  as  Cardinal  Manning  ^a^  before  hLm, 

EHTKANCi:  CoonT.  Under  the  colonnade  In  front  of  the  enlr*iicet  left, 
monument  of  the  Ouldlecloui  of  1643,,  but  with  flculpturea  of  lh»  13th  cent.  ^ 
right,  fine  monument  sff  the  two  bfothers  BonnJ,  by  Luiffi  Capponi  [ca.  1480), 
Hers  also  1^  I  he  monument  of  Sir  B^ard  Carne  4d.  166lu  En^lUh  am- 
bas^ador  to  Eume  under  Henry  VIH.  —  Interior,  'vith  sixteen  aneient 
columns.  Over  the  High  Alt  Alt;  BL  Andrew,  altar-pie^e  by  Baleitra,  Al 
the  end  of  Ihe  Hiout  Aisj.bi  8L  Grei^ory,  fcltftf-ptece  by  S.  Badftifudii  (fjr 
Below  it  a  noteworthy  prodella:  the  Archangel  lillcbaizi  with  the  a^KistJes 
and  other  HaintB^  probiLbly  by  a  pupil  af  Finturiiddo^  In  front  of  Ihe  aVtar 
are  marble  rcUef*  of  eventa  in  the  life  ol  St.  Gregory  (15th  cent.^  attribu- 
ted lo  fllino  da  Fieflolc).  Here  to  tbt  right  Is  a  siiiaJI  Cuambkk  preaiJrved 
from  the  houae  of  Bi.  Grc-goty^  cunLainlng  a  handsome  ancienl  chair  ofrntirble^ 
a  recess  In  which  lii-tigory  1b  said  to  bf^ve  ^lepi.,  and  a  eollet^Uun  of  small 
reUts  of  saints,  OppoBitis,  from  Ihe  left  aiale^  llic  Cai>.  Salviati  is  entered, 
Oirer  the  altar  on  the  right,  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna,  which 
U  said  to  have  addressed  3t,  Gregory  ^  left,  a  tasteful  aHar-caiiPpy  of  U69, 
dts?fi£[ured  by  reglldlnf. 

Tbe  aacristan   ('/^  fr.)    now   shows   three  *Cbapelfl  dctiiched  from    the 
church  ^  and    connected  by  a  colonnade.    A  fr^gtuent  of  a  wall  of  tbe  ioi^ 
perial  epoeh  (erroneouply  said  to  be  earlier  thun  that  of  Serving),  partly 
covered   with    remains   of  other   walls,   is   observed   here.     To   the  right, 
Obapel  of  St>  BlLvla,  mother  of  Gregory ,  with  her   statue  by  Corditri^   \ra. 
the  apse,   a  fi-isaco  (An gel! e  Ciiacefl)  by' ffu^tio  R«ni.,%tfefeWs  ^^Toa^^  Vj^Sj^SiS^. 
—  In  the  centre,  Ohaj&tfl  of  Bt  Andrew^     Over  t\\e  hXV^tv  liLaAviw^i^  "**^5?' 
BS.  Audpew  and  Grt^oijf  painted  on  the  wtvll  ^tl  oVls  \»N  RontoXU.  J^fi*^  "^^ 
rfgH    Martyrdom  of  St  Andrew,  iJomenichino  ;   oxi  i\ie  \fc^^.  ^^   ^^^'^^'twjejN 
the  WAX  id  6xe4^uUoQ,  heholdJjig  the  croMi  Qtiido  Rewi;  t^^^  i^Y<&Viii:*te^V^»*'** 
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1606)  once  extravagantly  admired.  In  the  left  lower  comer  of  each  is  the 
portrait  of  the  artist.  —  To  the  left,  the  Ohapol  of  St.  Barbara,  with  a 
sitting  statue  of  St.  Gregory  in  marble,  said  to  have  been  begim  by  Miehael 
Angela^  completed  by  Cordieri.  In  the  centre  a  marble  table  with  antiqne 
supports,  at  which  St.  Oregory  is  said  to  hare  entertained  twelve  poor  per- 
sons daily.  According  to  the  legend,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed 
a  thirteenth. 

We  now  ascend  the  Via  di  Santi  Giovanni  e  PaolOf  which  leads  to 
the  N.,  passing  under  several  brick  arches  and  skirting  (on  the  left) 
the  antique  brick  fagade,  which  is  now  the  wall  of  the  lower  church 
of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo.    In  a  few  minutes  we  reacli  — 

*8anti  Gtiovaimi  e  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  22),  a  small  church  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  founded  about  400  by  the  senator  Pammachios  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  two  exalted  court-of- 
ficials, who,  according  to  the  legend,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  When  Rome  was  plundered  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1084,  this  building  was  severely  injured;  but  it  was 
restored  in  the  12th  cent.,  from  which  period  date  the  atrium  (at- 
tributed to  the  English  Pope  Hadrian  IV.),  the  mosaic-pavement  in 
the  interior,  and  the  architecture  of  the  outside  of  the  apse,  with 
its  elegant  columns.  In  1718  Cardinal  Paoliicci  disfigured  the  in- 
terior by  altering  it  in  the  baroque  style.  The  conspicuous  dome 
over  the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  left  aisle  was  added  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  whole  church  was  restored  by  Cudiaal 
Howard,  the  titular. 

The  modernized  upper  church  is  comparatively  uninteresting, 
but  below  it  are  the  interesting  remains  of  several  earlier  structures, 
for,  as  at  San  Clemente  (p.  287),  several  strata  of  buildings  have  been 
found  here  one  above  another.  These  Include  two  Private  HouseSy 
one  with  pagan  frescoes,  the  other  with  Christian  frescoes  (unique 
in  Rome) ;  an  Early  Christian  Oratory ;  and  a  Mediaeval  ChapeL  All 
these  were  buried  in  the  course  of  the  destraction  of  1084  and  the 
subsequent  restorations,  and  remained  concealed  for  seven  hundred 
years.  They  have  been  excavated  since  1887  under  the  direction  of 
the  Passionist  Padre  Oermano. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan  with  light,  fiOc). 
We  first  enter  a  Vestibule y  in  which  stand  several  amphoree,  one  bearing 
the  monogram  of  Christ.  Tu  the  left  we  enter  a  hall,  known  as  the  Tab- 
linum^  painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  marine 
deities,  flowers,  and  masks,  and  also  three  Christian  Bubjecta:  Moses  on 
Horeb,  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  a  prayhig  woman. 
These  paintings  may  date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century.  An  adljoining  Boom 
contains  older  frescoes  of  genii  (nearly  life^^ize)  with  festoons  of  fruit  on 
a  white  background  (2nd-3rd  cent.).  Farther  on  is  an  OrcUorjf  aacribed  to 
the  building  of  Pammachius,  adorned  with  frescoes,  including  one  of  the 
beheading  of  three  martyrs  (the  earliest  known  representation  of  a  martyr- 
dom). At  a  lower  level  is  a  Bath  Room^  belonging  to  the  earlieet  eonstrue- 
tiOD  on  tMs  site.  Finally,  behind  the  Tablinum,  next  the  Via  di  Santi  Giovanni 
e  Paolo ^  Is  a  Chapel  with  frescoes  o^  Wva  ^VXi  oiv^.  Vl\\v  <i«at,  (Christ  with 
the  Archangela  and  SS.  John  and  P«kU\\  Vn.\.wft?.\.Sxi%  T«^x«9>«fiim^tn,  ^  iha 
Cruciaxion). 

Beside  the  churoh  is  a  taLstetuY  c.a.m^wv\\^.  —  '^^'^  ^ft5jf4afia% 
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mnD^tcry  b^longe  to  the  Passiotnats.  The  garden  (ladies  not  ad- 
mitted.) commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Colosaeum,  to  the  N,,  and  of 
the  LateraDj  to  ths  S.E. 

W©  continue  to  ascend  the  street  flanked  hy  Trails,  stnd  reaoiil 
the  AreJi  of  the  Comuls  Dolahella  tmd  Silrmus  [Pi.  IJI,  25),  cou-l 
striicted  of  travertine  in  A.  D.  10,  to  carry  the  Aqua  Marcia  over  s 
andent  stfeet,  —  Near  this,  on  the  right,  No.  S,  is  the  portal  of  & 
hospital  whinh  helonged  to  the  foria&r  small  church  of  San  Tommaso 
in  Foftnii  (Pi,  III,  22},  situated  behind  it.    The  mosaic-niedalUon 
above  tte  door,  representing  Christ  hetween  a  black  and  a  white 
slave  (indicated  as  QhriEiitLans  by  a  qro^tB)^  was  executt'd,  according 
to  the  inscriptionj  by  two  masters  of  the  Cosmas  family  (13th  cent.}i 
and  jB  an  alliislon  to  tbfi  order  of  Trinitarians  founded  in  1198  for 
the  purpoae  of  ransoming  Chriitian  fiiayei. 

To  the  left,  the  Via  Claudia  descends  to  the  Cobsseum  (p.  2&5)*,j 

On  the  right  Hes  the  oblong  Piazza  dell  a  Nayicella  (PI.  1JI#  j 
25)  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  the  ohureh  of  Santa  Maria  1i|j 
Domnica.    In  this  vicinity,  to  the  S.  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  in  th^l 
direction  of  the  ViEa  Mattel,  lay  in  antiquity  the  Ck^stra  F^re^ina^.f 
or  barrackg  of  the  centurions  [^frumentarii'}  of  legicms  on  foieigi^l 
£tatiou6^  sent  to  Rome  on  aervice  somewhat  resembling  that  of  i 
^(Jftcer  of  the  intelligence  department.  The  barracks  Included  several 
^riikftll  temples  (of  Isis,  Jupiter  Redux^  etc.).    St.  Paul  on  his  arrive' 
ill  Kpme  was  eonaigned  to  the  Castra  Peregrina,  ^inCil  ha  wad  por-tl 
mitted  to  remove  to  his  own  hired  house  (Acts,  xivHij  16,  30J, 
The  small  Maxble  Boat  (^Navicella^)  which  stands  in  the  pia£?.a  re^J 
calls  the  thank-offerings  dedicated  in  the  temples  by  the  centuTiotli'l 
after  dangerous  jouineyB,  a  small  marble  boat  being  an  appropriate^] 
gift  after  a  voyage.  An  antique  vessel  of  this  kind  formerly  stood  in  J 
the  yeitibnle  of  the  church,  and  havlnj^  been  injured ^  was  replacedjj 
by  a  copy  by  order  of  Leo  X.   Remains  of  similar  marble  boats  havii 
been  found  in  the  Yilla  Mattel^ 

The  church  of  Bantft  Madai  in  Bomiiieat  or  dclla  ^uvkdlUf  one  of 
the  oldest  deaneries  of  Rome,  wa^  rebuilt  by  Paschal  is  I*  tn  817^  to 
which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong ;  the  portico, 
erected  by  Len  X<,  is  s^^ald  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphad. 

Intflrior^  —  The  Navk  rests  vn  Cfigbleeu  &tie  calumny  of  granite^  the 
arch  of  the  Titiauifii  on  two  cnlumajs  of  porphyry.  The  Mfi^aia  date  fmml 
the  ^tbcenL,  but,  warti  freely  Togtured  imdft  C/Jemeut  XL:  above  the  arcb, I 
CJirkt  beLwetin  two  anf^elA  and  the  apcistli^-fi^  bftlow  are  two  saiuU^  in  thai 
vauJtlng ,  llic  IfudanDa.  and  Child  inipartitig  bleMlnp^  Faschalla  I.  klisiag:  1 
her  foot^  on  e&cli  ^ide  angel a^;  hpneath  all  the  ^gurce  apHnf  forth  flowert.'  I 
—  The  chnTch  U  open  on  the  eccontl  Sunday  of  Ijent  only^  rm  tjth«r  day*' 1 
visitor.^  finE!  ^t  the  door  in;irked 'Ctiatode^^  Ekdja^ tiling  tlie  Ghurch  on  llic  rights  J 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  eiitrance  to  the  Villa  Mftttel  (PL 

III,  25;  adm.,  see  p,  139 ;  fee  2o-S0  c),  fOM^e^  vti  V^m,  w^^^  ^^ 

properfy  ofM.  fou  HoiTmartn  f  VilUi  Ctielimtmtana).   Kcassw^^^  ^«^ 

antiquities  in  th&  ^rden  may  be  mentioned  i.ft  ijfcftWtit^  ^>a\«3^  ^ 

^^quity  stood  pioh&hl^  m  the  tftmnle  oi  Imft  Cy^v^'^v^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^ 
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middle  ages  neaf  the  ArAcceH  xintil  1&82,  when  It,  was  pce&ented  1 
the  Bom&ti  Senate  to  Oirlnco  MaCtei^    The  beaut^riil  grounds,  whioV 
commaird  a.  stHkmg  tIow  of  the  nil  lis  of  Rome  nM  the  Alhan  Mts.| 
arc  worthy  of  a  Tisit. 

Opposite  Santa  Maria  Id  DomQlcaj  but  not  accesslhle  from 
PiastZA  della  Navicella,  rises  Siiito  Stefano  Kotoudo.  We  follow  lb 
YtA.  at  Si^NTO  Stefano  to  the  left]  pass  through  the  flr^t  grean  Am 
[No.  7}  on  the  right,  and  ring  the  bell  under  the  porch. 

Santo  Stefano  Sotondo  (PI.  111,25]  Is  Tory  interesting  on  acconiil| 
of  its  con^tructlou,  and,  though  greatly  dmiiiiished  in  e^itent,  U  thf 
largest  circular  churi^h  in  existence.   It  stands  on  the  foundjitions  ( 
the  central  structure  of  a  large  mM^LeifMaceUum  Mugnum)  of  the  latj 
imperial  epochT  hut  was  coiisecTatcid  as  a  church  In  468  by  Pop 
SimpljciTis.  and  in  thefoUowing  centurieB  gorgeously  decorated  witi 
marble  and  mosaics.   It  then  fell  to  utter  decay ^  but  was  restored  b^ 
Kicholofi  V,  In  the  original  edifice,  the  diameter  of  whioh  was  70ydi- 
the  present  external  wall  formed  the  central  ring  of  columns,  whill 
another  lower  wall,  decorated  with  pilasters,   11  yds.  distant,  anj 
^till  traceable  round  the  church,  formed  the  circumference*    Thi 
edifice  thus  consisted  of  three  concentric  rings  >  intersected  by  lou 
transepts.    Nicholas  V.  shut  out  the  ejiternal  wall,  and  Ulled  np  thi 
space ej  between  the  ^'olumtis  of  the  central  ring  with  masonry,  witf 
the  exception  of  the  projecting  chapels.    The  roof  is  rudely  con-^ 
attuctad  of  wood.    The  old  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side, 

iKTBttms.    In  flift  pre<ieiit  veslibulfi,  erected  by  NiebQlas  V.,  on  the  rigbl 
fH  tb^  ttncienl  i-'pL-capnl  thranet  ati  Antique  cbair,  fmmi  ^vhlcb  Oratory  V 
Great  deliveratl  I'Ufl  ai  his  hAuilllos.    la   lbs  Jlrst  cbapel  to  Uit^  \^t%  of  I 
iialramcc,  uti  altar-nicbe  witb  moaiik  of  the  llh  cent.^  in  tbg  geoind  chapd 
\^.^  a  ilAfi  tnonuniE^Eit   of  the   beginuinf  of  the  1 6th  cf^ntiiry.     Moiit  of  Lbi' 
Qfly-^i£  culumtia  are  oi  granJte,  a  f«w  of  miirblfi*    Fe^rrul  setinej  nf  dqimIiii' 
di'm   are  [taiatt^d  un  tbe  iatara)  wikU^in,  b^'  Teit^peUti  aod  P^maranciQ  (freelis 
i-etuuched).     In    tbe    ccDtrti  is  ^  wo u den  tahemaelg.    TIic  roof  \a  borne  h% 
[wo  lofty   colnntnji  of  granite  and  two  pillalrs* 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  Santo  Stefano  (PL  III,  25,  ' 
leads,  past  a  large  Military  Hryspitfil  (to  the  left")  and  the  arolie 
(Arem  Neroniani  Aqune  Claudiae)  of  the  continuation  of  the  Aqui! 
Cbudia  boilt  by  Nero  for  his  Golden  House,  to  (5  min.)  the  vicinltf 
of  the  Late  ran  (p.  *290). 


i.  Ban  Clemente.    The  Lateran. 

ELiiuxiiiiJ  TnAMWAr  from  tbe  i^axta  Vmfsia^  and  Th-^uway    fr^^iti  1 
RnUvray  Metdup,  to  Fi^ixa  Ean  QiQvtiitai  tfft  LuUtqmu^  fi^^  No!i,  S  nn*!  10  t 
the  AfipXn  —  OKS'tnCi  fi%iDi  tbti  Piat&a  ^lAiit  Fuaiako  yl^^mj^'m  Venokift  1 
Pfszita  Ban  {fiapanni,  set^  No.  1?  of  the  Appendix. 

From  the  ColoB.soum  (p,  255  ;  Pi.  IK  ^2)  isevdral  E^treets  rm  i 
wjs/f/s  tliG  8,E.  r  to  the  left  iUdTla.  I^ahkaua  towards  the  so-e&lle< 
Therms  Gf  Titus  (p.  259),  to  1\\b  iVi^iX  ^Ve '^S*.  ilkfe  ^i?!X\  <^uiA,ito  i  _ 
8.11,11  QuattTO  Coronatl  (p.  I'M),  \^M\\xi^  ^^  \^^^\\\^,  t^MSt  Twax 
the  LMermi ;  m4  lastly,  betwe&a  tVeae,  t\i^^\i.m^k^  t^^^w9.^\ 
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IN  Latkrano,  running  direct  to  {i/j  M.)  the  1/ateran,  The  list  iitreet 
\Gtf\s  in  5  min.  to  a  small  piizjM,  where  on  the  left  rlscg  - — 

*Bftii  Cleniente  (PK  11,  26;  one  of  the  side -erit ran ceB  from  the 
street  gen  eially  open;  if  hot,  visitors  rfng  at  the  prinj^ipal  dooT  wnder 
the  portico),  one  of  the  hostr-preeervert  basilicas  of  Rame.  Kxi^ava- 
tiont  hegun  In  1868  and  continued  from  1861  hy  Prior  Mollooly 
(d.  18B0)  have  laid  bare  the  early- Christian  lower  cfiun'h  atid  two 
tiilTerent  strata  of  Roman  masonry  helow.  The  Christian  basilica 
(now  tbe  iowef  church )  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jeroroe  as  early  as  '6^% 
and  in  417  was  the  scene  of  a  fiOQnrJl  of  the  chnrcli.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  In  J  084  on  the  entry  of  Robert  Guis card  into  Rome, 
and  in  1108  Paschal  is  IJ.  erected  on  Its  ruing  the  present  upper 
chuTch,  with  which  he  in<'.orpoTated  several  ornaments  of  the  lower, 
such  sla  the  choir  and  the  am  bones.  The  upper  church  was  also  fre- 
quently testored,  finally  with  considerable  taste  by  Cleinent  XL, 
who,  however,  added  the  unsultahle  ceiling  of  the  Tiave.  —  St.  Cle- 
ment (91- I00]j^  according  to  Ronian  tradition,  was  the  third  successor 
of  6t,  Peter,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Black  Sea»  Thta  church ^ 
which  stands  on  the  Iradlilonal  site  of  his  house,  gi^oB  a  title  to  & 
cardinal,  and  belongs  to  Irish  Doniinioan^. 

From  the  prtncipal  gate  in  the  Via  di  San  ClemenCe,  we  tlrst 
enter  the  Airiumj  snrrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  fraf- 
uienta  of  marble  (giallo  and  verde  antico),  and  beyond  it  the  *Upfbr 
CmrauH,  connlssttng  of  nave  and  aisles,  but,  like  most  early -Christ- 
Ian  basilicas,  without  a  transept,    Comp.  p.  1x1. 

Interior.  —  Tha  ^ave  wHb,  Us  flat  cetlinf  it  separated  from  tbe  aisles 
by  aiTiie&xi  «,atiqa0  ci;>)ii[nn3^  aud  eontaius  the  "^Scr^eji  of  tbe  uhqir  aud 
(lie  AmiKmts  from  the  lower  churcli,  witb  the  iuonqgram  df  Pope  Jahii  VIH, 
(liey  kept  hy  the  sacriatarO.  Tbe  Canopif  witb  four  eciIiiiDTi!=i  isT  pa- 
votiRz^-ettn  dales  from  tbe  Um^  of  Pascballfl  U.  (p,  lilj.  —  In  the  TuiauKifi 
iff  ft^n  anclfint  ^pU^Q^Bl  tbrome,  rest  are  d  in  1H.18.  Mosaiei  (p.  Ixiv)  of  the 
tribune  erf  the  l^tb  cenlUFj-K  On  the  rood^ircb  in  tbe  centre:  BtiBt  of  Obrfat 
with  thfl  Srymbola  Of  tbe  Four  Kvikngeliftts,  (1.)  BS,  Panl  and  Lawi-entf), 
below  tbem  J^aiah^  lower  down,  the  trity  of  Eetblebetn,  (tJ)  SS.  Peter 
a,ini  Clf^ment^  b«low  them  Jereunbh,  lowet  down  tbe  city  of  JerQdalem. 
Qa  th«  vanUing  t  Christ  pn  tbe  Orufld^  wilb  John  and  Kary  stitroatidtid 
by  In.xurianl  wToathst^  beldw  wbtch  aw)  tbe  thirteen  lambs.  On  tbe  wall 
of  the  fl'paei  Chrlat  asikd  the  apoatJes,  reitor^d  by  mean  a  of  paintitii;  oiily. 
—  On  tbe  walla  by  tbe  Iritivne  are  the  monuaaaaU  of  Card.  JlovereUa 
^d*  iM&U  ^7  Oi&iiajmi  iiiMbiiaifs  iknd  Ajidr«a  Bri^Oi  ^^^  of  Arulihp.  Uru»ati| 
}tj  l^igi  ik^aponi  (1AS5).  —  Tbe  cJiaptil  to  \ht  right  of  the  Canopy  U 
olaboraiuly  adorsed  with  freacocii  hy  JfowHti  »f  Hceneii  from  tbe  livj^a  of 
85.  Oy^nJ  and  MothodiuA,  exocuKid  in  JSSti  at  the  expea^c  of  Abp,  Sitosh- 
imijr.  In  the  ad^jalutng  chapel  In  tbe  apie,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  EiauT  Aisle, 
I  ll  »  atatqe  of  John  Ibe  napU^t  by  JSiifitfmt  di  Giiit^anni  Ohwii^  —  To 
'  vM  l^ft  of  the  printiipal  enii'anci!,  the  Cappella  pelIiA.  PAiaiuNa  with 
f^eflcne^  (ratoivched),  attributed  by  tlte  m^jurity  of  recent  Giilies  to  ifa^ofms 
(144B-50)  and  no  lont^er  to  Malaysia  1 1417],  On  the  arcb  uver  the  entrani,^e 
tbe  AnntiiiciaUon.  To  tbe  Ivft,  oubida  the  entrance^  St.  Chriituphar^  On 
ttie  wall  behind  tbe  altar  a  CroiiiJ^xion.  On  tbe  left  ^ii\\  ^  %ci^x\<ca  l^^s^^- 
the  life  of  St-  CatbELfinej  above^  she  refna^g  Vti  vs^jTBti^i  la.  \va>uW'tTx '^^**'^> 
toachu^a  tha  khg\<f  dattghtera  in  priton;  hfllov?^  B\ift  4iH^^j,\ft«t  \it^«Tt>&»^:;' 
mfaa  tr ji/i  the  ducton  (U^i  of  jJiq  seTi^lt  ftm  iMi&^l  il^ft^Y^a^ft  ^"t^^  ^  t!a& 
on  jhich  flJjfl  «^&fl  to  be  broken  -.  h&r  ©xecniiotk.  T^«i  ^T^\t%V\'n*.*  ^^  ^ 
™g5J™g^*|jMF  damaged,  pcobftbly  r^fetred  Vi  St.  C\^^^^^^ 
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As  &bdTe  meDtianed  (p.  28?),  tud  &s  the  uincxed  pkn  «i}d  6& 
tions  show^  there  exist  below  the  present  churcb  leveral  olde: 
strata  of  loaaotiry.  I^weet  of  &11,  atid  forming  a  right  angle,  are  two 
massive  walls,  coGStmeted  of  bloeks  of  tufa  quarriad  on  th©  Cicljuf 
Itself  and  pfobably  datiag  from  the  repttblicao  epoch  (No.  I.  m  tht 
groan d'p] an  and  ta  tha  eeetion).  Above  these  are  remains  of  workr 
mansbip  of  the  imperial  era*  executed  In  t)ie  2nd  cent,  aft^r  Christ? 
fNo,  II.  in  the  ground- plan  and  in  the  section;  see  also  p.  2B9).  Upon 
these  artillclal  foundations  in  the  4th  i:ent.  ^a&  erected  the  Christiail 
basilica  whicli  now  forms  the  *Lowir  Ckueck  ,  the  altar  of  whioi 
stood  at  the  point  marked  ci  in  the  eeetion.  This  was  a  mnok 
grander  ediflt^  than  the  church  afterwards  snpe  rim  posed ,  its  naTi( 
haying  been  as  broad  ai  that  of  the  upper  chnrcb  and  one  of  Iti 
aislea  put  together,  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  c^insideiablf 
wider  th&n  the  npper.  Dnring  the  conatrut^tlon  of  the  upper  chunSi! 
the  lower  was  entirely  cohered  np ,  and  nntil  the  present  day  tht 
two  chnrchea  were  never  in  UBt  at  the  same  time.  —  The  lowgf 
nhurch  (adm.  ^/^  fr»)  Is  shown  daily  10-12  and  2-4^  except  3nn.  and 
holidays,  by  the  sacristan,  who  provides  a  light.  In  order,  howeTer^ 
to  obtain  a  distinct  Idea  of  the  original  BtrncturOj  which  has  beeft 
coneiderably  marr^  by  alterations^  the  vigitor  should  vi^it  it  on  23rd 
Nov.,  1st  Feb*  J  or  on  the  second  Monday  in  Lent,  on  which  daya  tht 
lower  church  is  iMuniinated  after  5  p,  m, ;  eren  on  these  days^ 
however,  the  Ttalior  shonld  carry  his  own  candle  for  the  injipeetioi 
of  details.  The  entrance  ia  from  the  sacristy  of  the  upper  chnroh 
(in  the  right  aisle) ,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  bnng  copiea  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  lower  ch  nrch  ^  and  plans  comparing  the  npper  with  th4 
lower  part  of  the  edifice. 

A  brood  marble  ftAlrcasc^  ivitb  injcriptioDa  od  tbe  walli  from  tke  that 
of  Pope  Dama>£Uft:^  descends  to  the  yeatihule'  in  wlikli  tlie  nfliTe  and 
aisles  of  the  lower  church  ^ertDicate-  Tbe  walla  between  tbe  coJuiiuiA  of 
thfl  Tight  ainla  were  boiU  on  the  occaf^lon  of  th^  cdDAtructiOD  of  ibe  vpE>er 
church.  The  buttresges  const rutcted  duriBf  the  recent  eiLCavatiunfi  for  tb0 
Bnpport  of  the  upper  church  are  recognisable  by  Ihe-ir  whiiewafih. 

The  ''I'^EBGoas  date  from  diffi'erent  periods,  extending  over  leren  cent* 
nrieB-    Btime  of  them  are  in  ejscelleiDt  presen'^tion.    We  t>eg:in  with  the  — 

VsBTiflULt  Iisimedtately  by  thestsircase  ii  a  Female  bead  with  a  haJfl 
(5tb  cent^)*  ^  FaTthar  to  the  left,  under  tbi;  flrat  arch,  Chriat  blestlng  in  th« 
Greek  mode,  with  firsts  middle^  and  litfle  an||er  extended,  between  tli# 
arcbatigeli  Mkhael  and  Gabriel  and  SS,  Andrew  Cl.)  and  Ckmenl  CrO-  Befofi 
him  kneel  SS.  C^rit  and  >futho<liU9  (0th  ur  iOth  cent.}.  The  figures  in  tbif, 
SLR  well  afi  in  the  following  ftcenea^  have  their  named  attached.  —  0]>pi^it> 
{on  the  right}  ^  it  Mother  Acds  ^t  the  alUr  of  St.  Clement  her  child  who  hit 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  am)  thrown  on  ehore  a  year  later^  Under  II' 
Ihe  family  oTthe  donor  groupe^d  rrfund  the  medallion-iior trait  oT  St.  ClemKiili' 
To  the  right  ifi  the  dedic-arMan  i  Eg^  Btno  de  J^e^prfci  pra  amors  diS  H  b^aH" 
Cttrnfatia  pingen  f^^i  (9fh  cent.  K  —  On  the  rigbt,  fsriher  on^  the  TrMt*- 
ference  of  the  remiinA  of  Bt.  Cyril  from  the  Vatican  to  Sun  Glementc  in  thtf 
reign  of  Pope  Kicholaa,  with  "thft  dedicatian  ;  Eff6  Maria  MaaUana  pf^ 
ifm&re  Dei  ef  r^n^dio  animt  «««;  luaw.  jjiingtrt  JeiA,  —  kt  the  end  of  tM 
vejUbnle   on  the  ri^ht  is  the  eTitTan^  lo  X'tit  -- 

Ljsft  AI9US.     Over  the   a<>ot   ot  ttit  \61Wt  m  ft^t^  Wx-j-™*^^ 
fcoesj  of  wMofe  th»t  ifi  lUe  Mntrt  Ttpt^snU  v^tT%a^iaEv\».VV^^^»^^^ 
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Two  ot^j  of  the  frejcoea  »t  tbis  end  of  tlih  aiB]^  are  distLueui^buble :  on  the  , 
poatciior  waJl  la  the  left  coraer  ^  St.  Cyril  before  tbe  Em  p.  Atkhael  ^  oa  | 
tbe  J&lcral  walJ^  a.  iTout-b  baptised  by  St-  Metbodiud  (lOtb  tenL). 

Tba  Kate  is  n<ow  entered  through  the   itrcb   in  thft  right  waJL    H^re^  I 
immediately  to  tlie  Iflft^  is  a  fr^co  in  tbrei^  ^eectlotUn,  one  Ftbove  the  utber*  i 
Half  of  the   upper luost,    the  Enthroaemeni  f>f  St.  Clement  ^   ij9  deetTuyed,  | 
That   Id  the   centre  nepreseiita  St.  Clement  delebratini;  mftss  ^    on  Ibe  right  | 
Theodora.  E^onverted  to  ChriaEl^ity  and  her  busb&ad  SiJ^inind   atruck   vnih  ] 
blipdnes&i  the  smaller  ftgur&n  on  tbe  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  i 
his  wife.     Below  it  is  »lflO  the  dedicatory  inacription :  E^o  Bena  d^  RapUml 
€ttm  Maria  tiX&re  mea^  etc.    Tbo  lowest  represents  Sisinina  caming  a  column  T 
to   be   bound  instead   of  St.    Clement  Otli  cent.}.     The   lateral  aurfacea  of 
this  pier  are   also  adorned  with  frescoes  {1.  St,  Antony,  Daniel  in  tbe  lions* 
den  \   r.  9t.  Egidiua^    St.   BJq^jujs],   but   tlie   adjoining    wall   pr invents  tbem 
from  being  seen,  ^  Fartlier  on  towards  the  vestibule,  on  th^sa^me  i^-all*   is 
anothdr  and  larger  fresco  In  thrca  seetionsK  The  highest,  noirlialf  nib  1  iterated, 
represents  Cbriab  between   Ulcbacl  and  St*  Clement  {1^.)^' and   Gabriel   and 
St.  Nicholas  (r.).    In  the  centru  are  three  scE;ne9  fi'om,43ie  life  of  5t^  AlexiuA| 
placed  side  by  side   as  is   the  case  with    scenes  on  -Baman  sarcophagi:  d.4 
Alsitiaa  returns   uiu-eco(:nifled    to   Home   aa   a   bertliit^    b.   Po|]e  Bonlfkce 
L    blesses    the    dyin^   man^    c,  Tbe   betrothed   of   St.   Aleiclus    recognlies 
bis  eorpae.    The  lowest  of  tbe  three  frescoes   is  of  &  decorative  ch&racter 
with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At   the   end  of  tbis  wall  are  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Ghrijit*    Next  to   ihem,  on  tb<^  wall  of  tbe  YejElbule,   oa  thftJ 
right,   tbe  Crndttxlon,  on   the  left,  the   Deatb  of  the  Vir^n.    Over  th»^ 
latter^  Cbriat  home  by  four  angels  ^  at  the  corners  St*  Vitus  (r.)  and  Leo  IV, 
(L)  with  the  inaerlpMon  5-  Ji^fn,  Lto  IV^  A  P^  Ro.^  and  the  square  nimbus 
with  which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  c^nt.). 

The  fresc(>ea   of   the    ejctemal    wall    of    tbe    Ritiux   Aibl£  are  almost 
obliterated.     A  niche  here  contains  a  p-oup   of  Mary    with  Jesus.     On  Ihoij 
arch  ahnve,  Christ  (beard lens),  with  flgnres  of  angels  and  satntA  on  each  aid^^r 

Below  the   api^e  are  the  remaina   of  BuiLOJirafl  of  tus  Impeeiai.  Ai^Bj 
(No-  ll*»  mjirked   black,   in   tbe  plan),   built  of  brick.     Tbe   first   of  tlia  J 
three  adjoining  cliambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.     The   next  is  an   ante"  T 
eh  amber  to  a  Chapel  of  Mithras*  In  which,  rather  aingularly,  a  stntUe  of  tbe 
Good  Shepherd  was   found.    These   chambers  are   damp   and   partly  flHed 
with   water,    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  rii^bt  aiaJe, 

A  tmnsverBie  ^street  cp polite  to  San  Cl^meBid  laads  to  thti  Via  i>b' 
Banti  Quattbo,  which  theti  aBoendfl  to  the  left  to  the  churoh  of  — 

Semti  Qa^ttro  Coroitftti  (PI.  II ^  25  ^  entran<!e  ^y  the  gjite  of  the 
Ospizio  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  SevemSj  SfiveHanus,  Carpo* 
phorua,  and  Yictoriuus^  ^^^  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian* 
FiTe  sculptor  a,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  reftising  to  malie 
Ituages  of  heathen  gods,  are  also  revered  here  (the  ^scarpellinl',  or 
fitone-madons,  therefore  possess  ou^  of  the  chapels).  The  date  of  1 
the  foundation  i^  very  remote,  and  probably  8ome  ancient  Btroo  1 
tare  was  originally  incorporated  in  tbe  church.  Aftet  ita  destruction 
by  Robert  GiiiHCard|  it  ^as  rebuilt  by  Paschalls  U.  in  1111,  re- 
stored under  Martin  Y.  by  Card.  Alfonao  Carillo ,  and  afterwards 
partly  modernised.    Key  in  the  entrance-court  to  the  right  (^2  fi)* 

The  church    nuw   has   two  Entra^ob  Cdcrtb^   a  peculiarity   owing  ta  | 
the  diminution  of  its  siz.e  on  Qne  gf  Lhe  restorations,  probably  by  PadchallA  IL  ] 
It  originally  a x tended   over  the  whole  of  the  sccoud  courts  and  its  fitrmor 
hr&adlh   is  indicated   by  tlie  aucieut   columns   Itv  the   >NiV\i  'cA  S^\%  ^u^v^Vt* 
Thn   disproportionate  size   of  the:   tribune   \n  ttvt   \ut.tt\tjt   c,«5v  \^%s^\l  '^J^ 
oiberivh£  atii^iiUDted  for.  —  On  the  right^  undfiSf  tW  toVou^fc^ft  Vn  Ito^V  -    ^^^ 
eatrABiv  i^?  ihe  sectJnd  couTt,  id  the  Cappdln  di  San  SilweilTo  ^^^^X^!bt3v^ 
pUBtf  stoBe-mamaaJ^  conaecrated  under  lunoceut  W  *  Vii  ViJ^fe^  ^'^'^^  v^vxi-ia^ 
BAXificKMa.    ItAJy  n\    J3tb  Editlon^^^^^^^^^^B^    ^"^ 
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though  unattractive  ancient  paintings  from  the  life  of  CongtantiiM,  somewhat 
after  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  Imtkriob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
galleries.  The  tribnne  is  decorated  with  baroque  frescoes  by  Oiovanni  da 
San  Qiotanni  and  contains  a  canopy  by  Luigi  C<iq>p<mi. 


To  the  right ,  farther  on  in  the  Via  San  Giovanni  (jp.  286),  is  a 
large  hospital  for  women,  with  the  obstetric  clinical  department  of 
the  Universit>*.  The  Via  di  San  Giovanni  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  San 
Git'YAXNi  IN  Latebano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  the  buildings  in  which  were 
erected  by  Sixtus  V. ,  except  the  new  houses  to  the  left,  at  the  S. 
end  of  "Hie  Via  Merulana  (p.  173).  In  the  S.W,  comer  is  the  old 
baptistery,  ii^  the  S.E.  angle  the  transept-fagade  of  San  Giovanni  m 
Laterano  (p.  !3dl),  and  on  the  E.  the  Lateran  Palace  (p.  293). 

In  the  centrist  jises  an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Tutmes  rtj.  (B.C.  1597-60)  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Tliebcs.  and  brought  by  Constantius  to  the  Gircns  Maximus 
in  357.  In  1587  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces,  and  in  1588 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  its  present  site.  This  is  the  largest 
obelisk  in  existence,  being  105  ft.  in  height,  or  with  the  pedestal 
154  ft.,  and  about  430  tons  in  weight. 

We  first  visit  the  octagonal  *Baptiatery,  II  Batti$tero^  or  San 
Giovanni  in  Fonte^  which  was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Rome,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  all  later  buildings  of  the  kind.  Here,  according 
to  a  Roman  tradition,  Constantino  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope 
Sylvester  I.  in  324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  took  place  in  337,  shortly 
before  his  death).  Sixtus  III.  (d.  440)  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder. 
In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  baptistery  the  Oratories  of  St,  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  re- 
spectively, and  about  the  year  640  John  IV.  added  the  Oratory  of 
San  Venanzio,  adjoining  the  former.  Leo  X.  roofed  the  baptistery 
with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernized  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  prednots  of  the  BAPnsncKT  itself 
(PL  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surrounding  passage  by  eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  antique  marble  entablature,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Constantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  in 
green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  Saeehi^  Maratia^  and  others.  —  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  right,  is  the  Oratory  of  St.  John  thj£  Baptist  (PI.  6),  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  by  L.  Valadier^  executed  in  1772  (after 
Donatello),  between  two  columns  of  serpentine.  The  bronze  doors  were  pre- 
sented by  Hilarius.  —  On  the  left,  opposite  this  oratory,  is  the  Oratobt  op 
Hr.  John  the  Eva^'oelist  (PI.  e),  with  bronze  doors  of  1196,  and  adorned  with 
fine  Mosaics  representing  birds  and  flowers  on  a  golden  ground.  The  statue 
of  the  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is  by  Landini  (d.  1594).  — 
A  third  door  admits  to  the  square  Okatorto  di  San  Vbkakzio  (PI.  <|),  with 
elaborate  mosaics  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  —  The  fourth  door,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Portico  di  San  Vkkahzio 
(PI.  e),  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  when  the  chief  entrance 
was  on  this  side.  In  1154  the  portico  was  converted  jnto  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  is  enriched  with  admirable  Mosaic  of  the  6th  cent.,  con- 
sistiDg  of  gold  arabesques  on  a  b\uc  gtouudi,  0\«  the  door  to  the  Baptistery 
Is  a  Crnciflxion,  a  relief  in  TOaT\>\e,  oi  W^.  —  TVx^  wv\Kt  ^<cv«t  of  the 
**'**^ico  IB  adorned  with  two  ancien.^  coVutnT^a  ol  -^ot^Xv^t^  n^VQel  "CuSr  «i^iB&r 

,  baUt  into  the  wall  here  by  SVxItxb  m.  .V^^.  ^^^^^^.^^^jJS^ 

eetored  at  the  same  time  as  tVie  c\io\t  ol  ^w.  CkvQ^v«>sA\i>.\*iJawft. 
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The  basilica  of  *Bftji  CKovaami  in  Laterano  (Fl.  HI,  ^S),  'om- 
nium.  utbit  et  orbh  et'f^lesiarum  mater  et  ctiput\  was  tbe  prlucipaJ 
church  of  Rome  aft^r  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  iirtiat  (p.  xxiv). 
The  emperor  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I-  with  a  large  palace,  whitli 
liad  kith erti^  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  LEtierani^  aiidfltted 
up  a  chuT&h  TTithin  it.  It  was  oalled  XheBmliiea  Constant miana  after 
itt  fomider^  and  gometimes  Basilica  Sancii  Salvatoris^  ot  Aula  Dei^ 
as  heiuj^  a  eei^ud  Ziob,  and  gradually  b^c^aiDe  privileged  to  graiit  the 
moat  arupl©  lEidulgences.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in 
896,  but  was  re-erected  by  Sergius  IIL  (904-911),  and  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist,  lu  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  it  was  restored 
by  Clement  V. ,  and  decorated  with  llMntyiga_W  Giottg^  A  second  ' 
Are  destroyed  the  chuTcb  in  1360,  after  which  iTw^lTebu lit  by  Ur- 
ban Y*  and  Gregftry  XL  It  was  again  altered  by  Martin  V.  (1430), 
E  a  gene  IV,,  and  AleitauderVI,,  and  TDodernfzed  by  Plus  IV*  (1560), 
by  the  alterations  of  F.  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 
AL  QtUiiei  (1734).  In  187&-^6  the  church  was  enlarged  by  moving 
back  the  tribuua  and  choir. 

The  Prjkctfal  Faoaub,  by  Galilei^  is  turned  to  the  E. .  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p.  299),  With  Ita  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  It  U 
one  of  the  best  of  this  description  in  Home.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronoiince  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  flve 
entinneea  the  Porta  Santa  h  walled  up  and  U  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee*  The  central  entrance  has  two  antique  bronze  doors 
adorned  with  garlands,  etc.  To  the  extreme  left  la  an  ancient  statue 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  found  lu  hia  Therms  (p.  169). 

The  FAriAuE  o:f  the  S,  TnANSEPT,  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
QiOTaniii  in  Lateiatvo  (p-  290),  ia  also  adorned  with  a  portico, 
added  by  Sixtus  Y.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  standing  far 
apart^  were  added  by  Pins  IV.  Tbe  vestibule  below ,  to  the  rights 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  by  Nic^  Cordkn 
(PI.  13),  —  Five  important  Counniis  have  been  held  in  this  churohj 
vi-s.  thoB©  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1'216,  and  1512. 

Int^riob.  The  Nate  (426  ft.  in  lenj^h)^  flanked  by  double  aUle^, 
is  borne  by  twelve  pillars,  the  work  Qt  Borromini,  partly  enclosing 
the  andent  columns.  In  the  niches  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the 
school  of  Btmini;  reliefs  by  Ali/ardi.    Over  these  are  the  flgurea  of 
twelve  pTophets,  The  gorgeous  teillng^  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Mlchatl  Angela^   is  more  probably  by  Giacomo  deUa  Porla^    Tlie 
richly  inUtd  pavement  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  V.   On  the 
right  and  left  At  the  end  of  tho  nave  are  the  only  two  anient  granite 
col  limns  now  viiiible.  Below  ^  in  front  of  the  ConfeHi%  is  the  hand- 
some monument  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (d,143t),  \\Y\ii^Vi'Lfe,Vi  avw.^^^ft 
di  Oio>\  €^him.    —  /n  the  c*e litre  of  the  Tn-K^iSiVjEt,  ^\kW\*  ^leXwsi^ 
by  four  st&ps,  ig  the  *Cmwpy,   a  loeawti^u^  ^iAOtS^\  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^'^a^ 
'  mfuno(imii  remiBd  ill  1861),  wltU  piL\uUtv^^  ^^^  Bat^  ^ 
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Siena  (d.  1387),  but  freely  restored.  It  contains  numeioas  relics, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  lieads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Below  it  is 
the  higli-altar  (aliare  papaU),  at  whioh  the  pope  ox  a  snhstitQte 
named  by  him  alone  reads  mass,  containing  a  wooden  table  from 
the  catacombs  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  aa  an  altar  by  St. 
Peter.  The  transept  was  restored  under  Clement  VIII.  by  Oiae.  della 
Porta  (1603)  and  adorned  with  frescoes.  Here  to  the  right  are  two 
line  columns  of  giallo  antico ;  and  above  is  the  richly  decorated  Organ, 
To  the  left  is  the  large  Altar  of  the  Sacrament^  with  four  aneient  - 
columns  of  gilded  bronze,  which  belonged  to  the  original  basilica. 

—  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (PI.  6)  contains  a  portrait  of 
Martin  y.  by  8cip,  Oaetano^  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  Goto.  d'Arpino. 
Carved  choir-stalls  by  OiroL  Rainaldi.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right 
of  the  choir,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  monument  ^f  the  philologiBt 
Laurentius  Valla  (d.  1465),  a  canon  of  this  church. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  Choir,  which  was  enlarged  in  1884, 
are  covered  with  slabs  of  polished  marble.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
throe  balconies  with  gilded  railings.  The  ancient  Apie,  moyed  back 
at  the  extension  of  the  choir,  contains  precious  ^Mosaics  by  Jaeobus 
Torriti  (p.  Ixiv;  1290 ;  or  perhaps  older  works  restored  by  Mm),  re- 
presenting the  Saviour  enveloped  in  clouds ;  below,  at  the  sides  of 
a  cross,  (1.)  the  Virgin,  at  whose  feet  NioholasIV.  kneels,  SS.  Francis, 
Peter,  and  Paul,  and  (r.)  John  the  Baptist  and  SS.  John,  Andrew, 
and  Antony.  —  The  Ambulatoby  is  embellished  on  each  side  with 
mOv<;aic  tablets,  the  subjects  of  which  relate  to  the  constmetion  of 
the  church,  and  with  statues  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  10th  century. 

—  Adjoining  the  ambulatory  is  the  Saokistt,  the  inner  bronze  doors 
of  which  date  from  1196.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Fnlvlus  Ur- 
sinus,  a  canon  of  this  church  (d.  1600) ;  an  Annunciation  by  Mar- 
cello  Venusti  after  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo ;  a  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  wood  by  Donattllo;  and  the  cartoon  of  RaphaeVs 
Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba  (at  St.  Petersburg). 

Aisles.  At  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  (PI.  10),  •Boniface  VIII. 
between  two  cardinals  proclaiming  the  first  jubilee  (1300),  the  in- 
jured fragment  of  a  fresco  by  Oiotto.    On  the  next  pillar  Is  the 
funeral  inscription  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (d.  1003).  Oh  the  Bxoht: 
The  2nd  cliapel  (PL  8)  belongs  to  the  Torlonia  family,  and  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble  and  gilding;  over  the  altar,  Descent  ftom 
the  Cross,   a  marble  relief  by  l^enerani  (a  custodian  opens  this  and 
other  chapels,  V2  ^r-)*    The  3rd  chapel  (PI.  9),  belonging  to  the 
Massimi,  constructed  by  Oiac,  della  Porta^  contains  the  Gmciflxlon, 
an  altar-piece  by  Sermoneta,   Farther  on,  the  monument  (PL  11)  of 
Card.  Guissano  (d.  I2b7);  that  of  Card.  Ranuccio  Farnese,  by  Vig- 
nola  (at  the  back  of  the  last  pier  of  the  nave) ;  and  that  of  the  Porta- 
ffuese  cardin&l  Aut.  de  Chiavea  {ji,  \.441\>a'^  F\XttTt\A,\^\a<aved  during 
the  alterations  of  1660  but- after waidia  ^Ve^^^  V.^^^'Osvet  ^i^^mu  — 
(fNTHE  Lbft:  The  let  cliapel,  t\\at  oi  ^wv^'  Kh^t^^  ^^Vs^^VC^, 
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dsKgned  "by  AL  QaUhi  in  17B4,  contains  four  ancient  porphyry 
colamns  and  a  large  vessel  of  porphyry  fwtn  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  J  in  front  of  the  bronze  llgxire  of  Clomont  XIT.  (Corainl, 
d.  1740);  the  walla  anmptuoualy  Inlaid  with  precious  Btoiias,  Be- 
low the  chapel  t^  the  hu rial- vault  of  the  Corsini ,  wltli  a  *Pieti 
by  Antcnio  MontaiMti  (or  more  probably  B^mmi,  though  not  in  his 
uanal  style)* 

The  sacrista^n  conductB  visltora  fcom  the  lAst  chapel  of  the  S. 
aiel©  into  the  interestiT)^  *Ci^o^:fflM[29^iostro')i  coristrueted  In  the 
13th  ceiit.  by  VaAsalUttu^  ((S!Sp!^p/333ji  with  Tinmeroua  small  Bpiral 
and  inlaid  columns  (p.  Ixiii).  Various  fragments  from  the  old  church 
are  deposited  in  the  pAs?agee,  The  monastery  iras  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  cent,  by  Benedictinos  from  Mte*  Caiagino. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  dl  San  Giovanni  m  Laterano  u  oc- 
cupied by  new  buildings.  Between  the  Yia  AHosto  and  the  Via 
TassO|  which  begin  here,  lies  the  Casii^o  M^saiMT  (_Pl.  n,  28  j  not 
Yiaihle  from  the  piazza),  tJie  only  relic  of  the  Villa  Ma^aimi.  Three 
rooms  in  this  are  adorned  with  Frescoes  from  the  three  great  Italian 
poets  Dante,  AriostOj  and  TassOn  painted  for  Prince  Oamlllo  Massimi 
in  1821-28  by  tbe  German  anlsts  Jul,  Schnorr,  Ph,  Veit,  A,  Koch, 
Orerbeck^  and  Fuhrich  (admisaton  only  on  special  introduction). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza^  adjoining  the  basilica  of  S^n  (xlo- 
Taimi  in  LateranOj  rises  the  ^ 

PalazKO  del  Later  alto  (PI.  111,  28),  to  which ,  together  with  the 
Vatican  and  Castel  GandolfOi  the  privilege  of  c^tterritoriality 
was  secured  by  a  law  of  1871*  This  Ti^aa  the  residence  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  was  mndi  larger  than  the  present,  ami 
IT] eluded  the  Sancta  Sanctotum  Chapel  [p,  298],  After  the  great  dre 
in  1308  it  lay  in  rains,  but  these  were  removed i  and  the  new  palace 
erected  hy  Domenico  Fbnitinaj  by  order  of  Sixtua  V.  in  1586,  As 
H  remained  unoccupied  ^  it  was  converted  by  Innocent  Xll.  into  an 
orphan  ^  asyl uiD  in  1693.  In  1843  Gregory  XVI.  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquities  for  which  the 
Vitican  and  Gapitoline  mtiseums  im  longer  afforded  space ,  and 
named  it  the  *MuieTim  Gregorianum  Latorwiense*  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Pia^Ka  di  Porta  San  Giovanni  (p.  29t) ),  en  the  E.  aide  of 
tbe  palace^    Admis^ton,  ieo  pp^  1^0,  14  L 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  so-called  *Mnjeo  Profiwa.o,  or  collection 
of  ancient  scnlpturca ,  inclutling  several  admirable  work3.  Oomp* 
jT'filbi^j  Antiquities  iti  Rome,  vol.  f,  pp.  465-518.  —  We  cross  the 
on  trance  hall  and  follow  the  arcades  of  the  court,  to  the  lell,  ta 
the  end  of  the  W,  wing ,  where  we  heg;iiv  ^ItV  ^r^tq.  "V,  ^^yss^a^- 
grouiid-pJan*  p*  2P1J. 

/.   Room.  EntrRnce-w&U  :  0,  Statuetla  1t\  i^e^  ^^-^Xfe  ^t  iV^  *^'^'^'^Tt 
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EdocAtion  of  tlie  yonng  j^aculapiafl  (fountftin-rellof)»  Left  vall^ 
13.  Two  pugi Hats,  ixflmed  Dares  and  Eutellus  [In  relief);  io*  Bvi 
of  Mafcui  Aurelius.  20.  Roman  emperor  accompanied  by  Iktoit^l 
The  upper  part  of  tbis  relief  (now  m  the  Thenna:  Mueenm,  p.  164}^ 
r^presenta  tjie  Temple  of  Venus  and  Kom&j  which  wm  foun^led  hy 
Hadrian  (p,  254),  eo  that  the  reatoratlon  of  the  (^mperot'a  head  at 
Tiajan  is  erront^ouB.  ■ —  lii  front  of  the  last,  19.  Statuette  of  a  girl 
(known  aa  Wemesis);  26.  Nymph  giving  water  ont  of  a  dnuking- 
hoTU  to  a  boy-satyr  ( fount aiii -relief)*  Rif lit  wall:  Several  excellent 
torsos^  51.  PortLou  of  a  statoe  of  Artecvis,  with  trar^ea  of  a  deer  on 
the  l^ft  &iin.  In  the  centre  a  moi?aicwitIi  pngi lists ^  from  the  Tbermx 
of  Caracalla  (see  Ist  floor,  p,  298),  —  II.  Room:  interesting  srcJii- 
tectural  fragments,  especially  from  the  Forum  of  Traian.  86,  i^^^ 
168*  Fragments  of  a  frieie^  in  the  centre  of  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance, the  egress,  and  that  on  tlie  rlgbt.  —  III.  Room  :  by  the 
en  trance- wall  1  loS.  Statue  of  ^scTilapius*  Right  wall :  256.  An- 
tinons  (p,  Iv  ■  liead  modern}j  fonnd  at  Ostia,  —  IV,  Room,  Eiitrance- 
Wall :  273.  Roman  female  portrait.  *2T8,  Mtdm  ^dh  the  Peliadei 
preparing  the  cauldron  for  the  sacrifice  of  Pelias;  the  sore e jf ess  ia 
the  figure  on  the  left  (a  Greek  relief).  591 .  Statue  of  Germanicus. 
Riglit  wall:  319.  Statue  of  Mars.  Wall  of  egfoSfl:  348.  Repllcn 
of  the  reposing  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  I).  On  a  cippus  :  352,  Bmi 
of  a  Youthful  Member  of  tht  Clttudi^n  Gem.  In  the  eentre,  382, 
Beautiful  hasiii  of  himacliclta  (a  kind  of  shell- marble). 

We  now  ctosB  the  passage  to  the  — 

V.  Roow.  Rear  wall:  394.  Roman  pottrait-buat;  *396,  405, 
Herman  of  Pan ;  407,  Cinerary  Urn  with  the  head  of  MeilTiaa  and 
lepresentation  of  a  cock-fight.  In  the  centre:  399,  Stag,  in  ba&alt, 
which  OT]  gin  ally  bore  a  figure  of  Artemis,  —  VI.  Room  :  collectiofs 
of  sculptures  from  Cervcteri,  the  an  dent  Offlre  (p.  416).  Entraucfl 
wall:  427*  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dancing  Hoths;  on  it^ 
428,  Colossal  portrait- he  ad  (perhaps  Augustus)  i  433.  Statue  of  an 
emperor,  head  modern.  Rear  wall:  435,  437*  Coloasal  flitting 
figures  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  j  between  them  ,  436.  The  younger 
Agrippina  (?1,  Wall  of  egress;  439.  Statue  of  an  emperor,  H 
front  of  it:  442,  Relief  with  repreBentatlon  of  the  deities  of  tbrB« 
EtTusean  cities  (Taiquinii,  Volci^  Yetulonia),  On  the  pillaj  be- 
tween the  windows:  445.  Female  portrait-statue  (perhaps  Dm* 
all  la).  In  the  centre^  447,  460*  Two  sleeping  Sileni  (fioni  a  foun- 
tainj^  448.  Altar  with  Tepresentation  of  sacrifice,  —  YII,  Room. 
On  the  riglit :  *462.  So-called  Dancing  Satyr^  found  near  S.  Lucl* 
in  Selce  j  more  probably  Marsyns  DUdeavouriiig  to  pick  up  the  flutdt 
thrown  away  by  AthenOj  and  recoiling  on  the  appearance  of  th* 
gi>ddesBf  from  a  group  iy  ^Y'tou  V.^*  tlV?1vI\  the  arms  and  cymb&li 
sre  orron  eons  ly  res  toT&d),  O^^^M^e  tVci  ftTv^.t^\vs^v  <5rei.v  iSi^ftlTini 
pede§t&l,  **476*  SophoeUn^  e\\fe  &i  'Csi^  ^^WKi^^\.^  va^vats^'^- 


statue  of  the  poi^t  the  aoulptor  h&5  entleaYOured  to  product  a  type 
of  petfti^ct  mauhooi],  to  pouftray  tlio  iolf-ieli&nce  of  geitius  and  the 
unruffled  dignity  of  mauly  beauty;  and  lie  lias  acoonipliflked  lilg 
object  by  tbo  genera.)  grandeur  of  liifi  de^igu,  the  easy  attitude  and 
noble  iymmetry  of  the  tlgii^^e^  and  tbo  expressive  attitude  of  tlie 
bead;  while  tb©  broad  and  lofty  forehead^  the  gentle  au'l  imag- 
inative eye^  the  flnn  dieek,  and  the  earnest  but  benevolent  mouth 
complete  the  picture  of  a  nLaii  who  liai  attained  the  zenith  of 
human  escellence  and  happiness/  To  the  tight  i  475-  Portrait  of  a 
Dladochoa.  —  VflL  EooM.  Entr&nce-"wali :  left,  *487.  if e lief  of  a 
poetf  with  maaks,  and  a  Mngo;  to  the  dgbt^  above,  49B,  Small 
head  of  a  sleeping  nymph ;  497.  Small  head  of  a  victorio^is  athlete. 
Left  wall :  5i5.  Fragment  of  a  Roman  relief.  In  the  centre  :  *534. 
Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Portt>.  —  IX.  EooM,  oontainli^g  TJtj- 
meioufl  architectural  fragments  brought  to  Hght  by  the  eiLcav^tionB 
in  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appia.  lii  the  centre :  656.  Trianffutat 
j4 r 41  Mtb  Bacchanalian  daucoa,  — X.  Room:  ohiefly  sculptures  from 
the  tombs  of  the  Uateiii,  on  the  Via  Labi^-Aiia  near  Gen tocelle, 
Entrance*waH  i  676t  677.  Portrait -busts;  between  them,  676. 
Relief  of  a  large  tomb^  with  powerful  lifting -machine  adjacent. 
Right  wall :  *686.  Ttlangular  pillar,  with  a  candelabrum  wreathed 
with  roses  on  two  of  the  Bicleg;  691*  Relief  of  a  dead  woman  lying 
id  state,  snrTounfled  by  raonrners.  Wall  of  egress:  719*  Relief  with 
representation  of  Romiim  buildings,  among  which  the  Arch  of  Titna 
and  the  Coloeaeum  axe  diatifiguishable.  Above  it,  721.  Relief  with 
Meronry  (broken),  Ceres,  Pluto^  and  Proserpine  (of  a  late  period). 
In  the  centre  :  740,  Cupid  on  a  dolphin. 

We  next  cross  a  second  passage  to  the  — 

XI.  Room.   The  seulptures  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the 
Via  Latina  (p.  Sib].  Entrance- wall :  to  the  right,  761.  Haochanalian 
sarcophagus*    Right  wall:  766.  SarropTiagus  with  pngillets^  769. 
S  arco  ph  agu  s  wi  th  Aden  is  (on  tli  c  1  id,  the  hi  stor  y  o  f  (E  d  i  p  us) .   Wal  1 
of  egregs:  78B.  Greek  TOtive  relief  (two  men  and  a  a  tripling  cod  vers- 
ing)]  belo-Wj  782*  Fragment  of  a  Nereid.   In  the  centre  :  792*  Large 
saicophagus  wLtli  triumphal  proceefiion  of  Badohus.  —  XU*  Room* 
£ti trance- wall :  799,  SaTCophagu$  with  the  story  of  Orefite«  (death        { 
of  .^gistheus,  etc.}  ■  808,  Head  of  Augustus*    Wall  of  egress:  ^13. 
Sarcophagus  with  the  destructio^i  of  the  Children  of  Niobe.    In  the 
centre:  831.  Circular  Arti  from  Yeil^  au  imitatioji  of  the  Puteal 
LibtJrtis  in  the  Roman  Farum.  —  Xill*  Room.  En  trance- wall :  BiO. 
Tomb-relief  of  Ulpia  Epigone  ;  842,  Relief  of  a  Titan  %h ting  ^  846. 
FoHraii  Slntue  of  C\  Caelius  SatttTnmua.    Right  wall  j  Portions  of        i 
colossal  statues  In  porphyry.     Wall  of  egress:  866.  Roman  tomb        ' 
relief;  '868.  Relief ^  Pylades  supporting  tlie  exh.Mi^t^i.ii^'i^t't.V^s..  V:\ 
the  centre '.  882,  Sarcophagus  of  P.  Cje/eVVvuft  V  &\\Ya,\vi%,  VvOo.  "^^ 
repmgmutioit  of  ti  fMneral-banq^uet*    \Jpc>tv  vt ,  ?i^^.  ^\viftfe-t\^'i^ 
Cffndelabtunt  Stand  with  Pluto,    Ke^tuae^^U^  ^S^t^^'^^^^ 
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XIY.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  887.  Fragment  of  a  Greek  ToiiT8-re- 
lief  (Aphrodite  ?).  Opposite  the  entrance :  902.  Statae  of  a  eapUre 
barbarian,  nnflnished,  interesting  on  account  of  the  *eopy-pointf* 
left  by  the  sculptor  to  guide  the  workman's  chisel.  Adjacent,  896. 
Sarcophagus  of  L.  Annius  Octavius,  with  representation  of  bread 
making ;  above  is  the  inscription :  Evasij  effagiy  Spes  et  Fortttna 
vaUte  /  Nil  mihi  vobiseum  e«t,  ludificaU  alios.  By  the  right  wall,  *892. 
Mosaic  with  representation  of  the  payement  of  an  onswept  dining- 
room  (*0pu8  Asarotum*)  and  masks,  by  HeraeUtus,  found  on  the 
Aventine  in  1833.  —  Room  XY  and  the  following  are  devoted  to 
the  yield  of  the  excarations  made  in  1861-69  at  Ostia.  In  the  glass- 
cabinets  under  the  windows  are  lamps,  terracottas,  fragments  of 
glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.  On  the  pillar,  mosaic  from  a  niche,  with 
Silvanus ;  on  each  side  fragments  of  slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of 
egress:  (r.)  972.  Head  of  Mithras ;  975.  AnaU  Female  Head,  per- 
haps of  a  nymph ;  977.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Flarins  Verus. 
—  XVI.  Room.  Lead  pipes  from  ancient  aqueducts.  1062-66. 
Paintings  from  a  tomb,  with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions.  In  the 
centre:  1061.  Recumbent  figure  of  AttiSy  of  interest  for  the  traces 
of  gilding  on  the  hair  and  the  crescent ;  *1043.  Bronze  statuette 
of  Venus. 

The  entrance  to  the  Ghbistian  Museum  and  the  Piotu&b  Gal- 
LB&T  is  below  the  arcades  in  the  left  corner,  whence  we  ascend  a 
staircase.    Comp.  ground-plan  (p.  291). 

The  ^Christian  Museum  was  founded  in  1854  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Padre  Marchi  and  was  arranged  by  him  and  Q,  B,  de  Rossi, 
Most  of  the  sarcophagi,  dating  from  Benedict  XIV. 's  earlier  col- 
lection in  the  Vatican,  are  freely  restored  and  retouched. 

Vestibule.  Sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  chiefly  from  Porto. 
Straight  in  front,  beyond  five  £teps :  56.  Large  larcophagus,  with  two  rowf 
of  reliefs*,  above,  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Peter's  denial,  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law;  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Pilate  washine  his  hands;  below, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  JTesus  reading  the  law, 
Healine  the  blind,  Miracle  of  the  loaves.  On  the  wall,  to  the  left,  56.  Bust 
of  Christ,  in  mosaic;  to  the  right,  58.  Bathing  the  Infant  Jesue,  a  mocaic 
from  the  chapel  of  Pope  John  VII.  (705-707)  in  the  former  St.  Peter's  church 
(Areely  restored);  57.  Mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  between  SS.  Paul  and 
Peter,  a  copy  executed  in  the  18th  cent,  from  an  original  that  stood  over 
the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  large  Corridor  of  the  Staircase   contains  the  *Coll€cHon  of  An- 
cient Christian  Sarcophagi,   chiefly  of  (he  4th  and  5th  centuries  (oomp.  pp. 
Ivi,  Ivii  and  c86  et  seq.).   Most  of  these  ^exhibit  the  same  style  of  continuous 
narrative  as  the  works  of  the  late  pagan  period,  uniting  several  crowded 
and  animated  scenes  on  the  same  panel.    Visitors,  even  those  most  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  vari- 
ous obscurely  treated  events,  and   the  task  of  recognition  is  not  always 
lightened  by  the  juxtaposition  of  archetypes  from  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  eorreaponding  scenes  from  the 'New  TeaVAxa^ti^  qa  the  relation  between 
tboBe  ia  sometimes  exceedingly  forced'  (BwtO^XiaiTd^.  T^^  «».^^Vma»Al^xl  q^ 
»  few  of  these  series  of  scenes  (e.y.  oi  'So.  lib,  ©:^^u  «XiO^^  vt.^  <A^<s%. 
^^   t35,  174,  171,  given  below)  will  a^aiat  Vtxft  ave«i\a\.QT  V»  VB\«t\sw\  'aa** 
of  ibe  others  for  himself. 
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By  ika  end-wall^  to  the  right:  lOS,  100.  81atuss  of  tbe  Good  Sheitherd; 
'101.  Larige  s&TCophagutf  fotLCni  near  tlie  tomb  of  the  Apoatls  m  Sau  Paolo 
Fnori  in  1?38^  tliu  deceased  ln<  erred  in  it  wer«  pr^iTDably  members  of  & 
E.om&n  family  of  i-ank  of  tJie  bpf  inning  of  tbe  Bth  c^Dtury.  Belief j :  top 
roiv,  10  Ibe  lefk,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  centre,  shield  with  bustis^  to  the 
i-igtis,  Tuniitie  of  the  water  into  wine^  Hiracls  of  the  l^iavej;^  R&ip^iitg  of 
La^anis^  boftem  T^)w^  Adoration  of  the  Mali,  Healing  ijf  the  blind  fiian^ 
Daniel  In  the  Hodp^  idenH^  Peler'a  deniaL  Anger  of  Moaea  a^nd  Kosea  ijtrJk- 
Ing  tbe  rock*  —  At  the  window,  llL  Sarcopbagua^  IsraliteA  crftBiing  the 
Red  S^'a.  —  On  the  e^taireaae  ^  to  the  Jeff^  ll9-  History  of  JojiSit  (aboTe,  on 
h  jmaDer  scale,  RmiHing  of  h^^^tuSi  Water  gnjhin^  from  the  roclc,  Anger 
of  Moses)  (  the  aculptnre  exbtbita  a  ati^og  affinity  with  antique  oiotiveet, 
especially  Jn  tbe  gubiidLLry  flguTeJ  uf  Lbe  bsheroien  and  herdsmen  (found  &t 
the  Vat' can).  To  Ihf  left,  136.  t>n  tbe  frtmt,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moaes  pmiting  the 
roct^  Heitiiog  of  the  blind  man,  Ee^urrectioD  of  the  dead  bon^St  Peter'a  denial, 
HeaiiDg  of  the  man  with  dropsy,  SacriliLe  of  lfl.iai\  Anner  uf  Mofres,  and  Moacs 
striking  the  Tuek;  on  tbe  left  Bide,  the  Men  in  the  fiery  fnmace^  on  the  risibt 
»ide,  Daniel  in  the  d^n  of  linn»»  Noab  in  The  ark*  —  Above,  lo  the  right,  i38, 
Christ  and  the  Aposttc^;  !o  the  left,  193.  OHerings  of  Cam  and  Abal^  etc  ? 
to  the  ri^ht,  il6.  Railing  ot  LaaAjma^  etc.  To  the  left,  t89.  Seeaea  from  the 
Old  aud  Ntw  Tesr*ment^  (be^icle  the  eacriice  of  Isaac  is  placed  Jhtj  Raid- 
ing of  (be  widow's  son  af  Naia)!  The  buats  have  been  restored.  To  the 
right ^  "ia>,  RuEtic  and  bnnting  scenes,  found  in  ISI-S  in  the  Via  Pree* 
nefltin»^  to  ihe  lefr^  the  Gnod  Sheph^pd,  to  I  he  right.  Praying  tigures^  Jjn- 
lereating  frym  tbe  j races  of  painting  and  gilding  inust  of  the  latter  now 
blA<:kened  by  a^v\  of  the  3rd  Of  4th  eentnry.  To  the  left:  uo  number  [undeif 
182),  Oval  Baroopbngkid,  with  aculpUrea  showing  a  strong  afUnity  to  aniii^uc 
motives.  In  the  centre,  IS  I,  Good  S^bepherds,  narveist,  and  vintage,  foiiud 
in  the  CatAcumba  of  Fraetextalus.  To  the  righf,  156,  Orpheua,  from  Ostia 
(DrpbeuK  cKJcurs  a'so  in  paintinga  in  the  Cntacomba,  com  p.  p.  1x1^  To  (hi? 
left,  "174.  On  (he  front,  Christ  enthroned  nbove  an  antique  personilleiition 
of  the  A  IP,  amoRg  the  A  p  ostites  (St.  I*i  ter  Bppru&cbes  fn>m  (be  right,  St. 
Paul  ffoni  the  left),  to  (lie  leD,  Sacrifice  af  Isaiic,  to  tbe  right,  Ht^te 
wjuhini;  his  hands f  on  the  right  etid^  Hose.^  smiling  the  rock,  Cbrisi  bE^^liuif 
the  woman  with  an  issue  ofhlood^  left  end,  FtttJr's  denial.  —  Tu  the  Hgbli 
*164,  Offeringa  uf  Csiin  and  Abel,  Captnre  of  Peter,  Crosa  with  the  moan- 
gram  and  two  soldier^;  Execution  of  Paul,  Job  and  his  wife  i;4tb  cent.^ 
from  tbe  lower  churtih  of  San  Paolo  FiJOTi)^  —  To  the  left,  "171.  Bearing  of 
the  Cross,  Crown  <jf  thrna,  Crods  with  the  monogram  (bebiW  which  are 
two  soldier!)),  C  apt  lire  of  Christ,  Pilate  washing  bis  hands  (^4Lh  cunt^  ^  frouk 
the  Catacombs  of  Santa  Ucm^till^].  —  On  the  staircase;  19S  Nativity,  Ador- 
atinn  of  the  Magt^  19S.  Aac(?nsioii  of  Elij*h.  --  Above,  ''S23.  SIltiDe  flgtire 
of  St.  Hippalytus^  upper  part  modern,  from  the  eatacumbs  near  San  t-OFensto 
Fnori  le  Mura^  on  the  eh&lr  a  Greek  inscription  recording  tbe  salat'i  achieve- 
meats  and  an  Easter  table. 

Tbe  door  on  tbe  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  the  dnor  opposite 
Copened  by  euttodlso  im  request)  leid^  to  the  rooms  with  the  copies  of  tbe 
Oataeomh  paintlnga^  (21  ee  betow);  to  the  right  is  tbe  entrance  to  the  room 
with  tbe  large  mosaie  (p.  2BS), 

The  posterior  walls  of  the  three  open  Aucades  prcneut  a  selecti^ju 
of  Ancieai  Chrittian  InicripUims ,  sydtematieally  arranged  by  lie  Hossi,  aji 
Invalunblc  aid  to  tbe  student  of  Chrtntlan  arcbiDology.  Imm^dtately  to  Iha 
left  of  the  entranee  it  the  fsmond  Inicriptif^n  nf  AbereluiD  of  Hieropolis 
in  Fhrygia,  dating  from  the  rei^n  of  Ueli^gs bains  (211  A.DJ,  and  con- 
taininf  an  account  of  a  pilgrimage  from  Phi-ygfa  to  Rome.  The  Christian 
ofigio  of  this,  hnwever,  ha*  recently  betn  di  pnted.  —  Over  tbe  liri^t  drjor 
on  tbe  right  i«  an  inscription  in  honour  of  (.^ulrinu^  (Gyreniusi,  governor 
of  Syria,  by  whum  the  oensus  at  the  period  of  tbe  birth  of  Christ  vrm 
holA  (Luke  1.  2}  The  other  in  Script!  on  a  are  distrlbutei  ittv^^TaLVni^  ^&  mOw^'^ 
thiM     i-ifi.     Ehgiea  on  njartvre,   etc.,  of  the  fcftc  dli  \:i\u;n%4\\*i\.  ^?!Rfii'3^*^S 

^^"%i  "'i.^.^i^'P^^  presbjtera,  deacon*^  xi,  ivV.  C^lV^ex  i\Wfc>.T\om  ^^^ 
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Th^  LaUran, 


XV 3 1    Qt  leq^.     Simple   epituphi    (ram    Y&iioiu   c:.tLtacoiiibA.     Finallff   £«Terj 
Jewiflb  InAi'Tiptious  (wUIi  the  aeven-tiTAncbed  caudlcAtlckand  other  tymbnli]!;! 

Two  roonii  witb  ca\fit»  of  tbc  pitintiugj  in  tbe  csLtacpmbA  contftl^l 
pi<}tu7«a  frum  tbg  CatucombB  of  8l  C&JixtuA  (Cbapel  of  tUe  SAcramgnt^l 
CabLComba  of  St  Prxsoill^  (Cappella  Gviicx}^  tbe  crjplj  of  Lucma,  th^ 
DGemeterivm  O&trinnum,  elc.  —  A  f^w  utdrnp^ftiiiit  orlglnafi  ([»]rayiii[^  n^uja 
are  Also  ihown  bg^re. 

from  tbe  fir^t  ATCiade  we  pa  as  t{i  tke  rIgLt  into  a  roooi  (Fl.  A>^  on  1 
floor  a(  whlcb  i?  a  IuFge   '^Momic  with  2S  pugUlsts^    found  in  th«  Tben 
of  CaracaUa  {p.  SBO)  in  1S21.     Tbis  work,   datlpg   probably  frcitn    tUfl  m 
of  the  4tli  ceut.  and  not  iruiD  tbe   age  of  Caractila,   bean  obvioua  i&dia 
tiiina  of  tbe  decline  uf  lh.Q  arl.     Tbe  OTi);iEibl  At-rangemetit  of   ih\A  mOMifi^ 
wliltib  h&B  bnen  freely  restored  and  duppl^^mented,  ip  flboi^vD  in  tbe  draw 
inga  on  tbe  waU»^ 

The  ailjoioitii^  Picture  Gallery  p.ontifns  a  few  good  pictures  ( 
lUllan  masters^   chiefly  of  tlie  15th  and  16th  cent,,   and  seveTa]^ 
morieni  paintings  mostly  presented  to  Leo  XI II, 

KooM  [  (PI,  A)»    Bilapida^Led  fr«ficuefl  from  S^ot^  Af  neftc  FiioH  le  MnrsH 

Rqou  It  (I'U  B).  In  tbe  middle:  M&mkie^  found  near  tbe  Pa]as£>'>  Sora 
(p.  313).  Entrance- wall  ^  C.  Crireilij  'S3.  Madonna  (1482),  B2.  Madonna  with 
aainlB  (altar-|iieeev  1481),  &i.  Ajitonio  da  ifuraiuty  AH^o^r-pIet^e  (14£0).  In  tbo 
comer  2^  80.  Bin&rio  Gosioli^  St,  Tbomas  receiving  Ibe  girdle  from  tbe  Vipgin^ 
witb  pr^delle  (ItlK)).  ReaT-wuU:  5B,  Fra  F\lippi>  Lippi,  Coronatiun  of  tti« 
Virgin.  E]clt'WAn:  61,  St.  Jerome,  by  Gistf.  Santi^  the  fatbt-r  ofEaphciel^ 
65.  Cola  tieiV  Amatfice,  Asi^uniption,  and  two  amallef  painLinga  [I&J5);  Th,] 
Bpagtnfu-f  H sdonna  and  ^^ainli.  Window^wall  i  6B,  Frenco  ^>f  tb^  M&donn 
and  aainla.,  from  San  Lorenzo  Fuuri* 

Booh  HI  (PL  C).  Enlr^nce-wall :  7G,  Marm  PiXimeimno  of  Forl^  (ptipj 
nfMelo^KO,  p.  IQO),  Madonna  and  saints;  67h  IVciru.  Fk-aaciaj  Annunciation  J 
SO.  Paime^tano ^  Stadnnna  and  pajnta.  Hear  wall:  to  tbe  rlgbt  and  left 
Fra  Bttriolomito^  SS.  Peter  and  Pan],  Exit- wall  r  72,  Lar^e  copy  of  RaphaiPi 
TrangjVgiiration  C^<9mp.  p.  331)^  70^  Cemrw  da  Se^ts ,  Baptism  of  Cbrirf 
Window-waih  71.  Venelimt  '^ifioot^  Entombment.'  QiuliQ  EotaaHO,  Stonu 
of  Stephen,  cartunn  for  Ibe  painting  in  Qenoa. 

Bc^oii  lY  (Pl.D)^  Kntrande-wall :  8T,  Oa^athre  trArpino,  Annundatio] 
Bear-w»ll !  7&.  Satgo/errato,  SL^tufi  V.  EitiL-wall:  91.  Lnwrenif^  ixoorgeiy 
of  Great  Britain,     Window- waJl :  88.    Van  I^^ck  (?),  Portrait. 

BpoxB  V-Vni  CM.  E,  F,  Gr,  Hj.  Modern  paintings,  inclndingt  RoUan^ 
JHartyrdom  of  St.  Gabriel  Perboyrev  Aldi^  Judith  |  Gratvdi^  Apotheosis  ( 
Leei  XUl.  —  In  the  la&t  ro^m  are  some  e^ta  from  the  antique  and  vfer 
of  Rome  {fresco)  of  the  time  of  Sixtui  V» 

^j^"  Opposite  the  N.E.  comer  or  the  Lateian  is  the  edifice  oontaini] 
the  8<nlA  Santa.   Tlie  two-stotied  poitleo  was  erected  hf  Sixtns  TJ 
The  SeaJa  Santa  is  a  flight  of  twenty- eight  marhle  steps  from  th 
paUee  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  irhieh  our  Saviout  i«  said  to  haT 
OTice  accended.   They  were  bronght  to  Kome  in  326  hy  the  Empreai 
Helena,  and  may  be  ascended  anly  on  the  knee^.     They  are  noij 
pEoteeted  with  wood.    The  foiu  a4j  fining  fll|?htg  are  for  the  desceoif 
At  the  foot  of  tte  steps  are  two  insipid  marble  ^oups  by  Jacamttti 
Christ  and  Judas,  and  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate;  also  a  kneolin 
statue  of  Pius  IX*  At  the  top  of  th©  steps  we  obtain  a  glimpae  in 
the  Santia  Sftnclorum^  formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  popei?,  aitl 
th&  only  jMit  of  the  old  Later  an  ^a\at<ift  TLaNs  ^tA^wI.    It  was  erect* 
"     ^'^78  by  a  membei  of  the  Cosmos  tacm^X^  l^T^\t^v^V^\\V.^  ^isS^" 
9  a  Christ  In   mosaic  in  X^e  ^X\l  t^^t.  «iM^^  ^^^  ^tisS^^ 
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p&lnted  o:ri  ivood^  attribiit*id  to  St  Luke,  —  In  Holy  Week  (espedaUy        I 
on  Good  Friday)  tb<?  Sea  la  Santa  presents  an  e^traordinnry  spectarle.        ■ 

To  the  E.  of  the  Sc&U  *^anta  Ib  a  tribune  erected  by  Beue^ 
diet  XIV,,  with  Coptics  of  the  andeut  Mosaics  from  tJht  Trictiniwn  of 
Leo  ill.  t  or  principal  dining-room  of  the  ancient  Lateian  palace.        A 
Theaa  copi^  aro   ftem  originals  of  the  end  of  the  Sth  cent.,  whloh        I 
were  destroyed  iu  the  pontificate  of  Clement  Xli.  hut  were  restored        I 
in  1743  from  ancient  drawings,    Theii  suhjeot  is  the  union  of  spirit-        H 
val  and  temporal  power  effected   by  Oharlemagne.    In  the  oeutre, 
OhTist  ^endii^  out  }ns    disciples;    on  the  left^    Christ   eiit^ironed 
delivers  the  Tceys  to  Pope  Sy Wester  and  the  hanner  to  the  Erop,        h 
Consta^ntine  ;  on  the  right ,  St*  Peter  presenting  the  papal  stole  to       I 
Leo  and  the  hann&r  to  OhaTlemagne  (the  aqiiafe  uimhuA  vas  given        H 
to  living  persong).  H 

Opposite  the  tribone  with  the  mosdcs  extends  the  spacious       H 
PiA?.BA  LI  PoETA  San  GiovANNi  (PI*  IIIj  31),  partly  rebuilt,  1u  which       I 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  293)  and  the  main  facade       | 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Lateiano  (p»29l),  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to 
the  E*  to  (5  uiin,)  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  177)  ?  while  the  Via 
Emannele  Filiherto  runsN*  to  the  Piazza  Vitt&rloEmaniiele  (p.  174)» 

From  thq    Via   Em  Ann  file    Filib^itto   a   elreet    afceivda    liM^htly   to   Ihi^ 
riglit  io   the   entrance   of  thfi  Villa  Wolkoimky   [PL  U^  31).    now   aljnofit 
wltio]!/  euclnscd  hj  new  hnildingSf  but  deserving  a  vj^il  \t:  time  permit^         M 
especially  In   spriu^^   wbisti   tbe   rosea  are  in  blooms    The   Aqua  Claudia         I 
(p.  177]  interaecy  Ibe  i^crdi^us,  where  alAO  a  few  ancient  tomba  asd  iculp-         H 
£ured  fragmenta  ure  preserved.     Admisiiiun,  aeu  p.  13Sf,  H 

The  Pofia  San  Giovanni  (PL  III^  31]  ,  named  after  the  ehurch^        ■ 
was  erected  in  1574,  taticg  the  place  of  the  andent  PorUi  Aiinaria^ 
now  built  up  J  which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.    Hence  to  the  Cam- 
pagna,  seep.  375. 

The  road  Akirting  the  towa-wall  Ig  the  left^  ootside  the  gaie,  hrinu^ 
111  in  7  niin.  Uy  the  AmpMtbAfttrnm  Ca.Btfeni«  (PL  IIT^  M).  the  only  Ftrnc- 
tura  »f  the  kind  In  Rome  with  tlxe  except  ion  Of  tha  Cala^&eTiia.  Thud 
arcbttQctural  details,  indiidJng  the  GorlnLliian  cApitili]  are  of  terrau^Hta  ttr 
uf  horned  hriek.  Tbe  amph-Khcatre  is  5?  jds.  in  icng^^b  and  41  in  brc^rltlu 
Tlje  JnterloTf  (unlntereilin^)  is  eniered  hj  Ibe  gate  nenr  SatiU  Crocc  in  (tercL- 
eakniine  (p.  177).  —  Hence  lo  tlie  Porta  M«ggior«  (p.  177J^  13  minuieB* 


IV,  Quarters  of  the  Oily  on  the  Right  Bank. 

On  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Tiber  are  situated  two  diistinct  quar- 
ters :  towards  tha  N*  the  BorgOt  or  ijnarter  of  the  Vatican  i  anti  farther 
B.y  Trast^cre.  They  are  connected  "by  means  of  the  long  street  known 
aa  the  Lungara, 

Oi  The  lorgo* 

EcjKOTfiio  THAKWAt  froiti  tlifl  Pf(f*fo  Vntu^m^  see  Ko»?i  \v,  ^Qafe  K^\^*  — 
OiCNiaus  from  tbe  Fiatta  di  JSpOffn^^  aee  T&o.  \^  m  t\u&  M^^n^ 

The  district  between  Afonta  Mario  andlYie  iM\\^vt\vrt&.^ii^^^^^'^'^ 

in  Mniiqaity  as  the  Ag^r  VaXicam^^  pei^ia-^s  it^m  ^  nwiV^^^^^'^'^'^^' 
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e^n  town  Y&ticixm  (i).  The  plain  by  tbe  river,  notoHouB  for  its  mil'* 
*Ti»^  was  never  reckoned  afi  part  of  the  city  in  ancient  times,  aoi 
wftfl  not  enclosed  within  AnrelUn^s W4lK  ft  was  once  covered  with  the 
gardoTifl  of  the  amperore,  and  here  Callgultt  confitiucted  &  Cirem  and 
embellished  it  with  a  large  obeUak.  This  circus  w«  the  sceott  of 
the  races  inatitnted  by  Nero  and  of  his  levolting  crneltiea  to  an-' 
offending  Ohrl&tiaus  in  the  y&ai  6o.  r*Pereiintibu6  addlta  Indibria^ 
ut  feiarnm  tergis  contecti  Laaiatn  cannm  interJiant,  aut  crudhua 
adflxi,  ant  fliimmandit  atque  \ib\  defeciaset  dies,  in  usum  aooturai 
luminfs  uTerentur/  TacitUB,  Ann.  xv.  44,)  Qn  the^iLns  of  tha 
ancient  walla  thus  hallowed  by  the  Urat  great  martyrdoms  a.t  Rome 
roao  the  Church  of  Si.  PeUtj  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  pagLkniatn  maintained  its^  footing  with  greater  obstinacy  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  city*  To  the  N.  of  the  circus  were  sitnated 
highiy-reTered  ahrine.s  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele  (M<Uer  Dtum  Magmi 
IdataJ  and  of  iMlthras,  ^hich  flouriabed  well  into  the  Ohrif^tiaa 
period  (to  the  end  of  the  4tti  ceJit. )  and  were  frequently  referred  to 
in  later  antiquity  shortly  as  Phry^ianum  and  Vartiaannm  respectively. 
Another  circumstanoG  which  tended  to  shape  the  future  of  this  part 
of  the  olty  was  the  erection  by  Hadrian  of  his  gigantic  Tomb  on  thd 
bank  of  the  rivHr.  This  montiment  was  afterwards  conTerted  into 
a  tete-de^pontt  but  at  what  fiatc  is  uti  certain  (p  or  haps  by  Honor!  os 
in  40o),  In  &37  it  effectually  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Ostio- 
goths,  and  since  that  period  the  Castle  of  SanV  Angelo  (as  it  was 
afterwards  call€<d)  has  been  the  citadel  of  RoTne,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  mastery  over  the  city  haa  always  depended.  Aronnd  tho 
Ohurch  of  St.  Peter  sprang  up  a  number  of  ehapela,  churches,  mon- 
asteiiefi,  and  hospitals  ^  aTid  in  the  pontiflcate  of  Symm/ichu^  (49^- 
514]  a  papal  residence  alao.  FoTeigii  pilgrims  soon  began  toestabtisk  • 
settlements  here^  named  tcholat^  or  horghly  of  which  in  the  dth 
cent,  four  are  mentioned  in  hietoryj  vis.  those  of  tho  Saxons  [i.  <- 
English),  the  Frisians,  the  Longobards^  and  the  Franks  j  vfho  in 
time  of  war  fornied  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  thia  region  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Saracens^  Leo  /K  surrounded  it,  in  848-52,  with  a  wall  40  ft,  in 
height^  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Civitas  Leonina  named 
after  him.  This  wall  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  conflicts 
of  the  middle  agoSj  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  IV.  be- 
fore Robert  Gniscard  in  1084,  and  when  the  Castle  of  San  t*  Angelo 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  tho  history  ftf 
the  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  i  streets 
gradually  sprang  up;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Eugene  IV,  and  Sixtus  IV.  were  particularly  active  in  devHoping 
the  Borgo.  and  it  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  ponii- 
^CAto  of  Julius  IL  and  Leo  X.  at  t\ie  ^?^,^m\\w^  «al^\iS;\^0\  ccn- 
^tiul  III.  and  Pius  IV,  Teiiewei  i\\t  t^ir\\^^^v\^Ti.'i  >TyTi^^TT.^- 
7D  of  an  attaclt  by  S&Tateuve  tq^ot^.  AtvI.  da  &a^t>UG\i^Vii^ 
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Vy  tte  construction  of  fhe  Porta  Santo  iSpldto  on  tlie  S.  ("1646)'^  ^M 
Michael  Angelf}  r&ised  the  imposing  Belvedere  hiistlon  (1547]  and  ^M 
provided  the  plan  for  tlie  ri^mailiing  fortiUcBtious  whleh  cxti^ndod 

'        the  limits  of  tlie  Borgo  mainly  on  tbe  N*  (Porta  Angelica 5  Borgo  j 

AogeUco")  in  loGO-70.  Tha  papal  cOTirt,  lia^evor,  vks  uniible  per-  ^1 
maisently  to  attr&ct  the  business  of  the  city  to  Ita  nolghhoiirlioatl,  ^M 
and  a  fip&rs6  and  poor  population,  engaged  in  the  huniblei  brancheB  ^M 
of  trad^,  now  Uvea  heueath  the  shadow  of  the  most  f&mous  c^liurch  ^M 
and  the  largest  palace  in  Cliristendom,  Down  to  the  poutiflcate  of  ^n 
&ixtus  V*  the  Boigo  belonged  to  the  popes,  and  lay  without  tbe 
houiidaofthe  municipal  juriedlctlon;  hat  that  pope  Incorporated 
It  with  the  city  as  a  '14th  Rione\  and  In  the  plebiscite  of  2nii  Oct,, 
1870t  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borgo  declared  their  deeire  not  to  be 
aeparated  from  .tlie  rest  of  the  city*  The  walls  on  the  N.  side,  in- 
cluding the  Porta  Ang^licaj  were  pulled  down  wheu  the  Prat!  di 
Caste  Ho  began  to  be  built  over  soon  after  1880. 

The  principal  channel  of  oommumcation  with  the  Vatican  quarter 
is  afforded  by  the  Ponte  Bant'  Angeslo  (PI.  1,  12}^  originally  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  connect  hts  tomb  witb  the  city  iu  A.D.  136^  and  named 
after  him  Pon$  JUlhis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge  ,  on  the  site 
of  two  old  chapels,  Clement  VII.  erected  in  1530  statues  of  St, 
Peter  by  LoTenitxtlo,  and  St,  Paul  by  Faolo  Homano  (1464).  The  ten 
eolossal  statu eB  of  angels  j  formerly  miich  admired^  were  executed 
from  BeminVs  designs  in  1688,  and  vary  conaiderably  iu  point  of 
artistic  value  (jp*  lxs:v}»  In  189^2-94,  daring  the  Tiber  regulation 
operations,  a  conaiderahle  part  of  the  bridge  was  rebuilt.  Only  three 
of  the  original  arches  ajre  now  left  in  the  middle,  new  ones  being 
added  at  each  end.  The  temporary  iron  Suifptmion  Bridge^  erected 
a  little  lower  dowfi  the  river  duriug  the  alteratiuns,  has  been  allowed 
to  remain,  and  is  at  prt^Bctit  used  by  the  tramwny-^caJ'^.  A  new 
bridge,  the  Ponte  Viitorio  Emanuiley  is  designed  to  continue  the 
direct  line  of  the  Corio  of  that  name^  but  ita  construction  cannot 
begin  until  the  E.  wiog  of  the  O^pedale  di  l^anto  Spirito  (p.  30 j) 
had  been  pulled  down. 

The  ^GaiteUo  Bant^  Angelo  (PL  I,  12)^  which  was  originally  the 
tomb  erected  in  A.D,  130  by  Hadrian  for  himself  and  his  BUCcessorH 
(MoUs  Hadrianijf  was  completed  in  139  by  Antonin,ue  Plus,  On  a 
Bubstrncture,  1J4  yd^.  square ^  rises  a  cylinder  of  travertine, 
80  yda.  In  diameter ^  ont:©  eticruat^jd  with  marble ,  of  which  cover- 
ing no  tise«  now  re  main  s»  Around  the  margin  of  the  top  stood 
numerous  statues  in  marble.     This  cylinder  was  probably  once  sur- 

I        mounted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue 
or  Hadrian  wag  placed.  The  head  in  the  Sal  a  Kotouda  of  the  Vatican 
(p,  338)  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  alatuft .  Tl^fcXjaNaW^^v 
was  about  H^bft.   From  Hadrian  to  CaracaUa  ^^.^XVl"^  aN^  ^^  ^^°^" 
peTore  snd  theJr  famUies  were  interred  lieite.  "SRV^u  We,  ^^q^v^^^^'^'^^ 
Vmges  besieged  liomii  in  637,   aftej  itft  ew-^iutt  \>^  %<6\iT&^T^^^^A  ^^     . 
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general  of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  tomb  was  oonTerted  into  a 
fortress  and  the  statues  on  the  sommit  were  hurled  dofwn  on  the 
besiegers.  The  city  was  at  last  retaken  by  Totila,  successor  of  Yitiges, 
after  another  terrible  siege  in  548.  On  the  fall  of  Totila  in  562,  the 
citadel  passed  into  the  power  of  Narses,  the  suecessor  of  Belisarius. 
In  590  Gregory  the  Great,  while  conducting  a  procession  to  pray  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague  then  raging,  beheld  the  Archangel  Michael 
sheathing  his  sword  above  the  Castello  Sant'  Angelo,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  Boniface  lY.  erected  the  chapel  of  Sanctus  Angdua  inter 
Nubes  on  the  sunmiit.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble 
statue  of  an  angel  by  MonUlupo  (now  on  the  staircase  in  the  interior), 
and  in  1740  by  the  present  bronze  statue  by  VerschafftU,  From  9^ 
onwards  the  edifice  was  always  used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  strong- 
hold for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  citizens.  In  1379  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Boniface  IX. 
(for  whom  it  was  restored  by  Niceolb  cfArrtzad)  downwards  the  castle 
was  held  by  the  popes,  who  seem  to  have  caused  the  construction 
of  a  covered  passage  leading  from  the  Vatican  even  before  the  close 
of  the  13th  century.  In  1527  Clement  Vn.  sustained  a  terrible 
siege  here,  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.,  on  which  occasion  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  asserted  he  had  thence  shot  the  Gonn^table  de  Bour- 
bon. The  outworks  were  constructed  by  Urban  Y.  In  1822  the 
interior  was  freed  from  rubbish.  The  fort  was  newly  fortified  by 
Pius  IX.  Entrance  by  the  gate  with  sentry,  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

The  Intbbiob  is  shown  daily  at  9, 11, 1,  or  3  o'clock.  Permessi,  available 
for  six  persons,  are  obtainable  at  the  Comando  di  Divisione  Territoriale,  Via 
della  Pilotta  24,  beside  the  Pal.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  202).  It  is  important 
to  arrive  punctually  at  the  hour  named  in  the  permesao,  for  visitors  who 
arrive  later  must  immediately  join  the  guide,  and  have  therefore  only  a 
hasty  glimpse  of  what  the  more  punctual  members  of  the  party  have  al- 
ready inspected  (fee  yt-i  fr.).  Visitors  beginning  about  11  a.m.  have  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  reception  of  the  midday  signal  and  the  firing 
of  the  12  o'clock  gun. 

From  the  guard-house  at  the  gate,  where  we  join  the  guide,  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  pass  through  a  modem  entrance  to  the  passage  which 
runs  round  the  top  of  the  square  substructure  at  the  base  of  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  mausoleum.  The  latter  is  entered  by  means  of  a  modem  ap- 
proach above  the  ancient  main  gate.  We  first  enter  a  Squabs  Ohambkb, 
with  a  recess  for  a  colossal  statue  (1  on  the  section,  p.  ^)B),  and  thence 
follow  a  spiral  passage  which  gradually  ascends  to  the  Tomb  CnAHffTR  {^)  in 
the  centre.  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his  family,  and 
still  contains  four  niches  for  the  urns.  —  We  then  ascend  a  modem  stair- 
case, passing  Montelupo's  statue  (see  above)  in  a  recess  to  the  right  (beside4), 
and  a  dark  dungeon  to  the  left,  and  cross  a  small  court  to  tlus  Loooia  op 
Julius  II.  (5).  —  Here  we  find  the  entrance  to  the  former  Apabthxhts  of 
THE  Popes.  The  first  saloon  (C)  is  embellished  with  frescoed  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  from  the  myths  connected  with  the  Vatican  and  the  Janicnlom.  In 
the  corner  to  the  right  is  an  alleged  portrait  of  Prospero  Farlnacai,  the 
advocate  who  defended  Beatrice  Genci  (p.  224).  Farther  on  are  a  bed- 
chamber, with  a  gorgeous  gilded  ceiling  and  a  frieze  (story  of  Psydte).  a 
bath-room,  with  frescoes  and  Blucco-OTnamentation.^  and  a  saloon  (7)  with 
a  t&stci'nl  stuccoed  ceiling  and  a  frieze  oi  m«cm^  ^«v\^«%^  ^vsc\\m4.  to  Fvritt» 
d€l  Vaga.  —  A  narrow  staircase  aacenAs  "Vveivc^,  T^wxiS.  ^^  NjNMsosxsrt^MiinL 
-^^  SixtuB  V.  (8;  no  admission),  to  lYve  T?i.Kt¥OTttL.,  ^\v^  twnanw^^ 
tatiful  view  of  St.  Peter'a,  etc.  —  Ueluxmixs  Vo  V\vft  \a%^©*,  ^^m»^*«»a 
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eondncted  to  a  number  of  gloomy  dungeons  in  the  E.  part  of  the  fortress, 
whore  Beatrice  Genci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been 
incarcerated. 

A  quay  (Lungo  Tevere  Castello)  leads  to  the  right  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  on  the  Prati 
di  Castello,  a  congeries  of  long  and  regnlar  tows  of  tasteless  lofty 
houses,  some  of  which  remain  unfinished  from  want  of  money. 
Facing  the  end  of  the  Ponte  TJmberto  (p.  205)  a  largo  Court  of 
Justice  (PI.  I,  12,  15)  is  now  in  process  of  building ,  from  the 
plans  of  G,  Calderini.  In  front  of  its  N.  facade  is  a  Statue  of  Cuvour, 
by  Galletti,  unveiled  in  1895 ;  the  groups  on  the  pedestal  represent 
Thought  (to  the  right)  and  Action  (to  the  left).  —  In  the  Via  Pompeo 
Magno,  farther  to  the  N.,  is  the  handsome  basilica  of  San  Itioacchino 
(PI.  1, 11),  founded  in  1888  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  Leo  XIIL's 
entrance  to  the  priesthood,  and  richly  adorned  with  mosaics,  granite 
columns,  and  other  embellishments.  The  architect  is  R.  Ingani.  — 
At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city  are  three  extensive  Barrtieks.  Thence 
by  the  Via  di  Porta  Angelica  to  the  Villa  Madama  and  the  Ponte 
Molle,  see  pp.  369-367. 

Electric  Tbamwat  and  Ommibdsbs  from  the  Prati  di  Castello,  see  Nos. 
8  and  20  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Piazza 
PiA  (PI.  I,  12),  whence  four  streets  diverge.  In  the  centre,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain,  are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  Nuovo 
(originally  constructed  in  1499  as  the  'Via  Alessandrina'  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.)  and  the  Borgo  Vecchio;  to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the 
Borgo  Santo  Spirito ;  to  the  right,  the  Borgo  SanV  Angelo. 

The  usual  route  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the  Boboo  Nuovo.  To  the 
right  in  this  street  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Traspontina  (PI.  I,  9), 
erected  in  1566.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  small  Piazza  Scossa 
Cavalli,  is  the  *Palazzo  Giraud,  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Ohdio 
TorUmia,  erected  by  Ant.  Montecavallo  in  1503-6  for  Card.  Adriano 
da  Corneto.  The  facade  is  a  close  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Gan- 
celleria  (p.  218),  and  Bramante^s  share  in  designing  this  palace  is 
probably  limited  to  the  architetiture  of  the  inner  court.  The  poor 
portal  dates  from  the  Idth  century.  —  To  the  left  is  the  Pai<azzo  dbi 
Penitekziebi  ,  built  about  1480  by  Ckwd,  Dom.  della  Rovere  and 
decorated  \)y Pinturicehio,\)xit  now  in  a  neglected  condition.  A  saloon 
on  the  groundfloor  has  an  excellent  ceUing-paintlDg  of  mythological 
scenes.  —  The  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  formed  by  tiie  Paijlzzo  dei 
CoNVKRTENDi,  partly  built  by  Bramante  for  the  Gaprini  family  from 
Viterbo,  and  purchased  in  1617  by  Raphael^  who  resided  here  until 
his  death.  The  architectural  style  resembled  that  of  the  Ptl.  Vidoni 
(p.  216),  but  is  quite  disguised  by  later  alteiationi. 

To  the  right  in  the  Borgo  I^wono,  IwlVei  wv^^^^.  101-105),  is 
tbel'al.  jRicciardi,  built  fot  Giac.  eLaBtftsc\«.,^Vft^V5^^&^»».^'l\*«!^k.^ 
vm  a  design  by  Bald.  PetuiziOy  ^^  tVe^^^^Q^^^^'^.^^^^'^'^ 
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Piasiza  Eu^iicucci  (PL  I,  10),  which  torms  a  kind  of  entr^ce^eourt 
to  the  Pia^Ka  di  Sati  Pletro. 

The  BoRGO  iSA2tT0  8piRtT0j  issuing  from  ttie  Piazza  Pia  (p,  304) ^ 
terminates  as  the  Borgo  Sun  Miehele  at  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  u  the 
spacions  Ospedale  dl  Santo  SpirHo  (Vi*  1, 11,  9).  The  baQdingi  -with 
its  striking  octagonal  domef  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtu^  IV.  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in 
Borne.  The  inatitntion  was  founded  by  Innocent  III.  and  embraces  a 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylam,  a  foundling  institution  (shown  2-4 p. m.^ 
permesso  at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  Lome 
for  girls  J  a  refuge  foT  the  aged  and  infirm  ^  and  a  valtiable  medical 
library  (^BihUote^a  LttncUianu ;  adm.,  see  p.  138).  The  three  depart- 
ments first  mentioned  c^n  accommodate  1000,  500,  and  3000  in- 
mates reapectfvely. 

The  ^borgo\  or  settlement,  of  the  ^Sa:sons*  or  English  once  lay 
here  [comp.  p.  3O0),  and  its  name  is  preserved  In  tliat  of  the  churcli 
of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sauia  [PK  1I|  9),  farther  on,  to  the  left^  built  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  tlie  Younger,  under  Paul  111*  The  facade  was 
added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  T,  This  church  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  asoribed  to  Falladio,  over  tte  altar.  The  brick  caiupanfle, 
with  Its  comer-pi!  asters,  is  *  perhaps,  in  its  virile  simplicity,  the 
noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance'. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  side-street,  rises  the  Porta  Santo 
SpifiiOj  whence  tlie  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  B5S). 

Near  the  colonnades  ^  on  the  right,  is  San  I^oren%o  in  PiscBus 
(PL  I,  9),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659^  on  the  left  la  the 
small  church  of  San  Mi^keU  in  Sasna  (PI,  II,  9)j  formerly  the  churcli 
of  the  Frisians  (p.  300)^  rebuilt  last  century,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
painter  Raphael  Mengs  (d.  1779),  the  friend  of  Winckelmann. 

The  •*Bi*wift  di  fian  Pietnj,  the  imposing  space  in  front  of  St. 
Peter^s,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse^  adjoined  by  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  huge 
colonnades  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini.  The  Icn^cth  (incl tiding  the 
Piazza  Rtisticucci)  to  the  portico  of  the  church  is  366  yds*;  peatest 
breadth  260  yds.  Each  of  the  colonnades  contains  four  series  of 
Doric  columns.  Three  covered  passages ,  the  central  of  which  has 
space  for  two  carriages  abreast ,  are  formed  by  284  columns  and 
88  piers.  On  the  balustrades  above  are  placed  162  statues  of  saints 
in  Bernlni'a  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction  amounted  to  850,000 
scndi  (182,000  £.)  ^  the  pavement^  laid  by  Benedict  XIII.  ^  alone  cost 
88 J 000  scudi.  The  effect  is  striking,  and  the  ^Urua^l^TtsA  ^^vh;\\v% 
approach  to  the  iBTgest  charch  in  Chtistendc^m . 

Tbe  great  O&gim  in  the  centre  of  the  p\axxa,  ^w^iV^  V^  ^'^"^'^^X^, 
of  Meiaglyphlcs ,   was  brought  from  Heliopo\i&  VjaUo^E^fe^s^  C^^^^ 
I       AMWJfiufi,  lia/jr  II.   iSih  Edltipn,  'X^ 
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and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Gircns ,  where  it  stood  npon  the  'spina' 
(comp.  p.  300).  It  is  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  at  Rome  which 
has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  Sixtus  V.  in  1566  the  obelisk  was  removed  on  rollers  from  its  original 
position,  and  erected  on  10th  Sept.  on  its  present  site  under  tbe  superintendence 
of  Domenico  Fontanoy  \vho  estimated  its  weight  at  about  330  tons.  Represent- 
ations of  this  extremely  difficult  undertaking  are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related 
that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for 
the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the  enormous  weight,  and  that  at  the 
most  critical  momen' ,  although  silence  was  imposed  on  the  bystanders 
under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  800  workmen,  the  sailor  Bresca  of  San  Remo, 
shouted :  * Acqua  alle  funi  !*  (water  on  the  ropes),  thus  solving  the  difficulty. 
As  a  reward,  his  relatives  (of  Bordighera,  near  8an  Bemo)  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  proViding  the  palm-branches   for  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  ronnd  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  Indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  At  the  sides  are  two  handsome  FourUamSy 
45  ft.  in  height,  the  one  next  the  Vatican  erected  by  Madema,  the 
other  under  Innocent  XI.  On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 
the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  fod  of  the 
radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 
At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 
stood  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Panl  which  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  314),  and  were  replaced  nnder  Pius  IX. 
by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

At  the  end  of  the  colonnade  to  the  right  is  the  Portone  di 
BronzOy  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican^  where  the  Swiss  ga&rd  is  sta- 
tioned (p.  316). 

b.  **St.  Peter's  (San  Pietro  in  Vatieano). 

The  Church  of  St,  Peter ^  like  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  San 
Paolo,  Santa  Croce,  Sanf  Agnese,  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Emp,  Conatantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester I.  (p.  xxxv).  It  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with 
nave,  double  aisles,  and  transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circas  of  Nero, 
where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  it  contained  the 
brazen  sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by 
an  entrance-court  with  colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller 
churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously 
decorated  with  gold,  mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Ghristmas,  in  the 
year  800,  Charlemagne  received  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Leo  III.,  and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were 
subsequently  crowned  here. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 

that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixv)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 

1450  began  the  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine  Bernardo 

Rossellino.    According  to  this  design,  the  church  was  to  have  the 

form  of  a  Latin  cross  (i.e.,  witVv  oive  arm  longer  than  the  others), 

and  the  ohoir  was  to  be  Tonnde^  \iv\.eTa«iX\.'^ ,  wA  \a  \ss!:t^  \«1£  oft 

hexagon  externally.      The  pio^oitioiv^  ^eift  wi  %.^\«^l^J^'^ 

choir  and  the  transept  completelv  en^iVo^^^^k  ^Tt^r^    ^*^        ■'^ 
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of  the  old  church.  The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4-5  ft;  only 
when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  (1455). 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  when  a  new 
impulse  was  gl^eii  to  the  undertaking  by  the  idea  of  Julius  II.  to 
erect  a  tomb  for  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  Iz^ii),  for  which, 
as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  church ,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted  another,  that 
the  church  itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Ros*- 
sellino's  building  should  be  utilised ;  but  this  last  suggestion  was 
afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  work,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had  invited  a  number  of 
architects,  including  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo,  to  submit  designs,  and 
that  Bbamantb,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  is  probably  truef.  The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
testify  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters 
entered  the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  vrith  which  Bra- 
mante  revised,  corrected,  and  perfected  his  designs.  His  aim  seems 
to  [have  been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  (p.  252)  with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon.  He  intended 
the  new  church  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  gi- 
gantic central  dome,  with  rounded  choir  and  transepts,  above  which 
there  were  to  be  four  smaller  domes  (comp.  Plan).  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  18th  April,  1506,  in  the  presence  of  85  cardinals, 
under  the  choir-pillar  of  St.  Veronica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan). 

This  plan,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity,  was,  it  is 
well  known ,  not  adhered  to.  During  the  last  year  of  Bramante's 
(d.  1514)  life,  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  (d.  1516)  was  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  was  assisted  by  Raphael  and 
Fra  Giocondo  da  Verona  (d.  1515).  The  great  age  of  the  first  and 
the  third,  and  the  early  death  of  Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  work,  and  the  original  plan  was  much  altered,  the  masters 
being  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next 
directors  of  the  work  were  Antonio  da  SangaUo  the  Younger  (after  1518), 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (after  1520),  and  Michael  Angelo 
(after  1546).  This  last  distinguished  himself  by  rejecting  the  inno- 
vations of  Ant.  da  Sangallo,  and  rescuing  Bramante's  ground-plan. 
He  strengthened  the  pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the 
aisles,  and  planned  a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating 
in  a  pediment,  though  this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  Michael  Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  construction 
of  the  dome.  He  completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  left  be- 
hind him  drawings  and  models  for  the  completion  of  tlvft  '^otV  \i.^  \a 
the  lantern.    The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  thus  t\ift  cciTK^X^XXaitk.  q.\<5^^ 

f  The  original  of  Bramante's  ground-plaii  ia  pTeaerv^k^  Vti.  >Ctv^  «iO^»^ 
Hon  of  ArchitecturAl  drawings  in  the  Ufftzi  at  YloTftucft. 
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artistic  idea  which  had  been  conceived  150  years  before  by  Bninel- 
lesohi,  though  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  he  prac- 
tically did  little  more  than  demonstrate  its  technical  possibility.  The 
vast  dimensions  of  Michael  Angelo's  dome  render  doubly  marvel- 
lous its  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance ;  and  it  still  remains  an 
unsurpassed  model. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  in  1664  the  building  of  the 
church  was  continued  by  Vignola  and  Giacomo  della  Porta^  the  latter 
of  whom  was  charged  with  the  completion  of  the  dome.  In  1606 
the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  when 
Paul  V.  introduced  a  momentous  alteration.  Reverting  to  the  idea 
of  a  Latin  cross,  he  caused  the  nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  pre* 
sent  weak  and  unsuitable  facade  to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madema. 
The  eifect  of  the  dome,  as  contemplated  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  thus 
entirely  lost  except  from  a  distance ;  from  the  spectator  standing 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  the  drum  supporting  the  dome  vanishes 
behind  the  facade.  Bernini,  who  succeeded  Madema  in  1629, 
finished  the  building.  He  designed  two  campanili  to  be  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  church ,  but  the  only  one  which  was  built  had  to 
be  removed  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  on  18th 
Nov.,  1626,  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  —  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (about  10,000,000^.),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  7500i.  per  annum.  The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  scudi  (about  192,000i.). 

The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world;  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that  of  the  cathedral 
at  Milan  is  10,000,  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400  sq.  yds. 

The  dimensions  are  variously  stated.  The  following  measurements  are 
inscribed  npon  the  pavement  of  the  nave  in  'palms',  here  converted  into 
yards  for  convenience  of  comparison.  Length  of  the  interior  205yds., 
or  including  the  walls  212  yds.j  length  of  St.  Panl's  in  London  173  yds.; 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds. ;  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds.  5  San  Paolo 
Fuori  le  Mara  139  yds. ;  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter's, 
including  the  portico ,  is  232  yds.  *,  height  of  nave  151  ft. ;  breadth  of 
nave  in  front  29  yds.,  and  at  the  back,  near  the  tribune  26  yds.;  lengtii 
of  transept  inside  150  yds.  —  The  dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern,  is  404  ft.  in  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  485ft.} 
its  diameter  is  138  ft.,  or  about  5  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  contains  29  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high-altar,  and  148  columns. 

The  Facadb,  with  8  columns,  4  pilasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 

of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  10,3 '^ds.  long  and  165  ft.  high,  and  is 

approached  hy  a  flight  of  steps.  It  Vs  ^\ixmw«\\»^  \i  ^^nSinsitxade 

with  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apost\es,  V^  l\..\A^.  T\vfc\aaKes^%sft. 

'ecords  that  it  was  erected  "byPauW.^^oxd^^^'a^*^*^^'^'^*  ^^i'^ 
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central  of  the  five  entrances  is  the  Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope 
used  to  be  crowned ,  and  whence  he  imparted  his  benediction  at 
Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza  (discontinued  since  1870). 

The  PoBTioo,  78  yds.  in  length,  141/2  in  width,  and  66  ft.  in 
height,  is  admirably  decorated ,  the  magnificent  stucco-ornament- 
ation of  the  ceiling  being  especially  noteworthy.  At  the  entrances 
are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  rentral  external  entrance  is  St.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  ^La  Navicella* ^  a  mosaic  after  Oiotto  (1298),  formerly  in  the 
entrance-court  of  the  earlier  church ,  unfortunately  considerably  altered 
by  Marcello  ProvenzaU  and  Franc.  Beretta  and  entirely  modernized.  A  copy 
of  the  original  is  preserved  in  Santa  Maria  della  Concezione  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini  (p.  154).  —  At  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  equestrian  statues; 
on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Cornacchini,  on  the  right,  Gonstantine  the 
Great  by  Bernini.  The  latter  is  concealed  by  the  side-door  which  is 
always  kept  shut,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  Scala  Regia,  on  the 
other  side  (p.  317). 

Of  the  five  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  extreme  right,  in- 
dicated by  a  cross,  is  called  the  Pobta  Santa,  and  is  only  opened  in 
the  years  of  jubilee  (every  25  years  j  but  the  last  celebration  was  in 
1825).  The  great  Central  Entrance  is  closed  by  the  brazen 
•Doors  which  Eugene  IV.  caused  to  be  executed  in  1439-45  by  Ant. 
Filarete  (p.  Ixvi)  after  the  model  of  those  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence. 
The  Christian  subjects  represented  on  the  main  panels  contrast 
strangely  with  the  pagan  subjects  on  the  surrounding  ornamental 
borders,  such  as  Phrixus  and  Helle  on  the  ram,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  Leda  and  the  swan,  etc. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  criticism,  the  **In- 
TBBiOB,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and  his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master),  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastness,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions. The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  BramanUj  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel-vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  Nave,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry  on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly 
crowned.  On  the  pavement  beyond  it  are  inscribed  the  lengths  of 
several  other  large  churches  (see  p.  308).  On  each  side,  as  far  as 
the  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  above  these  a 
rich  entablature,  which  bears  the  arches  extending  from  pillar  to 
pillar  and  the  gorgeously  coffered  and  gilded  tunnel- vaulting  of  the 
ceiling.  The  niches  of  the  pillars  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
church  contain  baroque  statues  of  the  founders  of  various  <yt^<ew..  '^^ 
the  first  two  pillars  of  the  nave  are  two  holv  -w^Afti  \i^«vas.  vssl^^^"^^^ 
by  colossal  puUi,  The  pavement,  like  the  -waWa,  q.qt\sas^5^  eroioxs^ 
of  coloured  marble,   inlaid  from  designs  \>v  Qlac.  deUA  PotV-o.  «sv 
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Btmini.  —  By  the  fourth  pillar  to  the  right  U  the  sittmg  ^Statue  if 
St.  PeUr  in  bronze  I  PI.  1 ),  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  beneath  i 
r.aiiopy,  a  work  of  the  13th  i-ent.  »'^),  brought  by  Paul  V.  from  die 
ilK:^tr>>yeil  monast^rry  of  S-m  Martino  al  Vaticano.  The  right  foot  is 
worn  smooth  by  the  kiises  of  devotees.  In  front  oi  the  statue  are 
two  lar^e  candelabra.  Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Plus  IX.,  com- 
m-m.. rating  the  *20th  anniver=3r\-  of  his  acoession  to  the  papal  see. 
lOth  June.  1<S71.  Pius  IX.  is  the  only  pope  whose  pontitiGate  was 
longer  than  th^t  ascribed  to  St.  Peter. 

The  magnilicent  and  plainly  decorated  Domb  rests  on  four  huge 
piers,  234  ft.  in  circumference,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  ocrupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  ( r.)  St.  Longinus 
(*2j.  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ,  by  Bemmi.  and  St. 
Hvlena  (3)  by  Bolgi,  (I.)  St.  Veronica  (4,  the  finest)  by  MocchL  and 
St.  Andrew  (5)  by  Dujuemcy;  above  them  are  the  four  logge  of  Ber- 
nini, where  the  most  sacred  relics  are  exhibited  on  high  festiTals.  on 
which  occasions  the  logge  may  be  entered  by  none  but  the  canons 
of  St.  Peter's.  These  relios,  each  preserved  in  the  loggia  abore  the 
appropriate  saint,  are  the  spear  that  pierced  the  Saviour,  a  portion 
of  tlie  Cross,  the  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,  and  the  head  of  St.  An- 
drew. Above  the  l^gge  are  four  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the 
Otv,  d'Arpino,  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  fdeze  bears  the  inscrip- 
tions in  mosaic  letters  6  ft.  high  on  a  blue  ground :  Tu  es  Petnu  et 
tsupf.r  htnc  pttrnm  aedificaho  eeeUsiam  meam  ei  iihi  dnho  elaves 
rc'jni  cael^^rum.  The  sixteen  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  aie  of 
gilded  stnc'o:  between  them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In  the 
lowest  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with 
the  lantern,  God  the  Father,  by  Marctllo  ProvenutU^  after  the  Car. 
d'Arpino. 

IJeneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing  bronze  Caxopy  (*Bal- 
dacchino*)  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns,  constracted 
in  1638  under  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  from  designs  by  Bernini,  of 
metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon  ip.  208).  It  is  96  ft.  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  cross,  and  weighs  about  93  tons.  Under  the  oanopyis 
the  High  Altar,  consecrated  in  1594,  where  the  pope  alone  reads 
mass  on  liigh  festivals.  It  stands  immediately  over  the  Tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Confessio,  ronstruited  by  C  Madema  under  Paul  V.,  is 
surrounded  by  93  ever-burning  lamps.  The  descent  to  It  Is  by  a 
double  flight  of  marble  steps  (sacristan  30-40 c),  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  two  small  alabaster  columns,  bearing  statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  from  the  earlier  church,  close 
the  niche  wliich  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  apostla  Between 
the  steps  (6)  is  the  beautiful  statue  of  Pius  VI.  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  by  Canova,  1822. 

The  nave  is  continued  \)e^'Oiv^  Wife  ^om^,  «xi^\«mVDAtM  In  the 
TnniUNBj  containing  the  fant&sWt  Cathedra  Ptltl^A  BcmMk  C^rhm.^ 
fhrnno,    supported    by    the   foux  OlocXw*  q1  ^^  ^>n^  V>M^«»fc^ 
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Augustine,  Athanasiiis,  and  Ghrysostom),  and  enclosing  the  ancient 
wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter.  About  109  tons  of  metal  were 
used  in  its  construction.  On  the  right  (7)  is  the  monument  of  Ur- 
ban Vni.  (d.  1644)  by  Bernini,  with  a  multitude  of  Barberinl  'bees'-, 
on  the  left  (8)  that  of  Paul  III.  (d.  1549)  by  Gugl  della  Porta,  pro- 
bably under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure 
of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  benediction ;  beneath  on  the  right  Pru- 
dence, on  the  left  Justice.  The  names  of  the  bishops  and  prelates 
who  in  1854  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  were  engraved  on  a  slab  on  the  right  wall  by  order  of 
Pius  IX. 

Having  traversed  the  nave  and  surveyed  the  stupendous  dimen 
sious  of  the  fabric,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
St.  Peter's  contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  160),  others  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 

Right  Aislb.  Over  the  'jubilee-door',  St.  Peter  in  mosaic  (9), 
placed  here  by  Clement  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1675.  —  The  (1st) 
Cappella  della  Pieta  (10)  contains  a  celebrated  **Pietd,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  an  early  work,  executed  in  1498  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers  de  la  Orolaie.  The  Madonna  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  with  her  right  arm  supporting  the 
shoulders  of  the  dead  Christ,  who  lies  in  her  lap  with  relaxed 
limbs  and  head  leaning  slightly  back.  Neither  the  grief  of  the 
Mother  nor  the  effect  of  death  on  the  Son  detracts  from  the  ideal 
beauty  imparted  to  them  by  the  artist.  This  masterpiece  was  pro- 
duced under  the  direct  influence  of  classic  art,  and  the  depth  and 
truth  of  the  conception  are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
execution.  This  chapel  also  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Chris- 
tian sarcophagus,  in  which,  according,  to  the  inscription,  Petronius 
Prohm,  prefect  of  the  city  (d.  395),  was  buried.  It  was  discovered 
in  1595  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  To  the  right  is  a  col- 
umn which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for  the  twisted 
pillars  of  the  Baldacchino.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right  under  the  arch, 
is  the  monument  (11)  of  Leo  XII.,  by  De  Fabris,  erected  by  Gre- 
gory XVI. ;  to  the  left,  cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  convert 
to  the  Romish  faith  (p.  366).  Beneath  the  monument  of  Leo  XII.  is 
the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  Cappella  del  Crocifisso,  which  contains 
the  less  important  relics  of  St.  Peter's. — The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  after  Domenichino  (original, 
see  p.  160).  Under  the  next  arch  are  the  monuments  of  (r.)  In- 
nocent XII.  by  FU,  Valle  (14),  and  (1.)  the  Gouivl^^^  \fiL%jeCL^*.  ^\ 
Tiucia  (d.  1115)  by  Bernini  (16),  executed  \)^  ot^^t  Qi\iiXi^^v^''^SS.. 
wbo  bad  transfeired  hei  remains  fromM^aTitua.\A^«t;  '^V^^'^'** 
on  the  sarcopbagnB  represents  Qregoxy  VU.  ^tw^X^tv^  ^^o\xA^««w 
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Emp.  Henry  IV.  at  Canosea  in  1077.  On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Ohapbl 
OF  THE  Holy  Sacrament  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  right,  the  finely  executed  *Mon- 
ument  (17)  of  Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484)  in  bronze,  by  Ant.  Pottajuolo 
(1493).  Julius  II.  (of  the  della  Rovere  family,  like  Sixtus)  is  also  in- 
terred here.  Under  the  next  arch :  right,  the  monument  (18)  of  Ore- 
gory  XIII.,  the  rectifier  of  the  calendar  (d.  1585),  by  CamiUoRusconi; 
left,  the  plain  sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XIV.  Opposite,  OTer  the 
altar  by  the  principal  pier,  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (20), 
after  Domenichino  (original  in  the  Vatican).  On  the  right,  the  Gke- 
GOBiAN  Chapel  (21),  erected  under  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  design  of 
Michael  Angela,  at  a  cost  of  over  80,000  scudi;  here,  to  the  right,  is 
the  monument  (22)  of  Gregory  XVI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amid  (1854); 
below  it  a  relief,  representing  the  dissemination  of  Christianity. 
Above  the  altar  is  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  (23),  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  dating  from  about  1118;  under  it  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d.  390).  Under  the  following  arch: 
right,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  left,  altar  (26)  with  the 
Mass  of  St.  Basilius,  after  Suhleyras. 

The  Right  Transept  was  used  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  for 
its  meetings  in  1870.  By  the  tribune,  three  altars  with  pictures  by 
CaroseUi  (26),  Valentin  (27),  and  Nic.  Powsin  (28;  Martyrdom  of  St 
Erasmus).  The  originals  of  the  last  two  are  in  the  Vatican  (p.  332). 

Pbolongation  of  Right  Aisle.  Under  the  arch :  right.  Monu- 
ment (29)  of  Clement  XIH.  (Rezzonico  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by 
Canova;  figure  of  the  pope  and  the  two  lions  worthy  of  inspection; 
left,  altar  of  the  Navicella  (30)  with  Christ  and  St.  Peter  on  the  sea, 
after  Lanfranco.  Right,  the  Chapel  op  the  Abohangbl  Michael 
(31),  the  archangel  after  Ouido  Reni;  in  a  straight  direction,  St.  Pe- 
tronilla  (32),  after  Guercino  (p.  235).  Under  the  (left)  following 
arch :  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.  (d.  1676);  left.  Raising 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Peter,  after  Costanzi  (original,  see  p.  160).  — 
We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune,  and  enter  the  — 

W.  DI^^SI0N  of  Left  Aisle.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the 
monument  (34)  of  Alexander  VIII.  (Ottoboni  of  Venice,  d.  1691),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino;  left,  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  SS.  Peter  and 
John  (35),  after  Mancini;  farther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I., 
with  a  marble  relief  by  Algardi  (about  1650),  representing  the  Re- 
treat of  Attila.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the  Cappeli^a  DEiiLA  Colonka 
(37),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna  from  a  pillar  of  the  older 
church.  Beneath  the  altar  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophtgus  (38), 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  containing  the  remains  of 
Leo  II.  (d.  683),  Leo  lU.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  855).  Turning 
hence  to  the  left,  we  first  percelye  on  the  right,  over  the  small  door 
^of  egress),  the  unattractWe  moTium^i\\.  ^^  q1  kioiLuider  VIL 
d.  1667)  hy  Bernini.  Oppoaitfeis  m  ii\ATV^^^^^%sit«L-^jii^^ 
n  slate)  by  Fr.  Fanni,  Pviiua^meivt  Qi  ^vEei^^^*%^^* 
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The  Lbpt  TaANSBPT,  with  its  trihune  and  three  altars,  is  next 
entered.  It  contains  confessionals  for  ten  different  languages,  as 
the  inscriptions  indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  St.  Veronica,  below  the 
gtatne  of  St.  Juliana,  is  an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals 
the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses  ahsolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on 
the  right,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  Camuccini;  in  front  of  that  in  the 
centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina 
(1624-94 ;  p.  412),  whose  works  are  still  performed  in  St.  Peter's ;  altar- 
piece.  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  after  Ouido  Beni  (original,  see  p.  332) ; 
left,  St.  Valeria  (43),  after  Oiov.  Ant.  Spadarino.  The  portal  of  grey 
marble  to  the  right  under  the  following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sa- 
cristy (p.  314)  J  above  it  the  monument  of  Pius  VIII.  by  Teneranf. 
To  the  left  (48),  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Roncalli  (orig- 
inal, see  p.  160).  From  this  point  is  best  appreciated  the  collective 
effect  of  the  dome,  tribune,  and  transepts.  Then  the  Clementine 
Chapel  (46),  erected  by  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1606) :  below  the  altar  , 
(46)  on  the  right  reposes  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (590-604^ ;  altar- 
piece  after  Andr,  Sacchi  (Mass  of  Gregory  the  Great;  p.  318);  facing 
us,  the  monument  (47)  of  Pius  VII.  (d.  1823),  by  Thorvaldsen, 
erected  by  Cardinal  Consalvi.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  per- 
ceive below  the  arch,  on  the  left,  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration (49),  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  (p.  331).  —  Op- 
posite, to  the  right,  begins  the  — 

Left  Aisle.  Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument 
(50)  of  Leo  XI.  (d.  1605)  by  Algardi,  with  a  relief  of  Henri  IV  of 
France  abjuring  Protestantism ;  left,  monument  (51)  of  Innocent  XI. 
(d.  1689)  by  Carlo  Maraita^  with  relief  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
by  King  John  Sobieski.  The  large  Choir  Chapel  (52),  gorgeously 
decorated  by  Qiac.  delta  Porta  with  stucco  and  gilding,  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721),  an  altar-piece  after  P.  Bianchi 
(Immaculate  Conception ;  original,  see  p.  160),  and  two  organs.  Cer- 
emonies accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances  frequently 
take  place  here  on  Sundays ;  ladies  admitted  only  when  provided 
with  black  dress  and  veil,  gentlemen  also  in  black  (evening-dress); 
others  must  remain  outside  the  railing.  —  Beneath  the  next  arch,  to 
the  right,  over  the  door,  is  the  tomb  in  which  the  most  recently  de- 
ceased pope  rests  until  the  completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument 
•elsewhere.  To  the  left,  the  *Monumen+  (53)  of  Innocent  VIH.  (d. 
1492),  by  Ant.  and  Pietro  PoUajuolo  (1498).  On  the  right  an  altar 
(54)  with  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  after  Romanelli  (original, 
p.  160).  The  eye  of  the  English  traveller  will  rest  with  interest 
upon  the  monument  (55)  of  Maria  Clementine  Sobieski  (d.  1735  at 
Borne),*  wife  of  James  HI.,  the  *01d  Pretender',  under  the  arch  to 
the  right,  over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  dome ;  and  u^oiv  tV<b  \.ws&i 
(56),  to  the  left,  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  M  Cano-vja  VN^V^  >  ^^^^ 
busts  of  *  James  JIV  and  his  sons  ChaT\eaEi^^B.T^  ^^^^^^^'^•''^ 
iMt  better  knowB  as  OArdinal  York.  In  tVie  \a.^t  c^vve^^  ^^  ^^v^.  ^^^ 
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right  is  a  font  consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophaguB  from  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (p.  301).  Over  the  altar,  Baptism  of  Christ, 
after  Maratta  (original,  p.  160).  To  the  left,  St.  Peter  baptizing 
his  gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  after  PcuMfi;  to  the  right, 
Baptism  of  the  Centurion,  after  Procaeeini. 

The  Sacristy  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal  mentioned  at 
p.  313,  ground-plan  44;  visited  most  conveniently  9-11  a.m.), 
erected  in  1775  by  Pins  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  MarchionM^ 
consists  of  three  chapels  in  a  corridor  adorned  with  ancient  columns 
and  inscriptions. 

At  the  entrance  the  statuea  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  00  St.  Paul,  executed 
in  1461-62  by  Paolo  Romano^  and  formerly  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  (p  906). 
The  central  octagonal  chapel,  Saorestia  Comune  (58),  is  embellished  with 
eight  columns  of  bigio  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli.  A  chorister 
(Vz  fr.)  may  be  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saobbstia  dxi 
Camonici  (59),  with  the  Gap.  dei  Ganonici,  altar-piece  by  FranctKO  Penni 
(Madonna  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Ghild  by  Oiulio  Romano.    Adjacent  is  the  — 

Stanza  Capitolabb  (60),  containing  interesting  pictures  from  the  old 
Confessio,  by  Giotto:  Gbrist  with  Gardinal  Stefaneschi;  Oncifixion  of 
St  Peter,  a  good  example  of  Giotto's  dramatic  power;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul; 
on  the  back,  St.  Peter  enthroned;  SS.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James;  on 
the  predella  (by  the  window).  Madonna  and  Apostles.  'This  work  alone 
would  entitle  Giotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
painting'  (G.  &  G.).  This  Stanza  also  contains  fragments  of  the  ^Frescoes 
by  Melozzo  da  ForU  from  the  former  dome  of  Santi  Apostoli  (p.  202): 
angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several  heads  of  apostles.  On  the 
right,  the  — 

Saobestia  de'  Benefiziati  (61) ,  with  a  ciborium  by  Donatello  (con- 
taining a  ruined  painting  by  MemnU)  and  an  altar-piece  by  Mutiano^  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  Contiguous  is  the  Tbeabdbt  (62)  of  St.  Peter's, 
containing  jewels,  an  altar-cross  and  two  candelabra  by  Ant.  Oentili  of 
Faenza  (1532),  the  cross  of  the  Emp.  Justinus  (6th  cent),  the  dalmatica 
worn  by  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the  sacristy  are 
the  Abcuives  of  St.  Peter's  with  ancient  MSS.,  e.g.  Life  of  St.  George, 
with  admirable  miniatures  by  Qiotto;  also  a  few  classical  authors.  The 
archives  are  shown  only  by  special  permission. 

The  Sagrb  Gbottb  Yaticanb  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 
with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 
are  not  at  present  open  to  visitors.    Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 
The  Grotte  Nuove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  encloses  the  Gonfessio.   In  the  four  great 
piers   which  support  the   dome,  steps   descend  to  as  many  Chapbls:  a. 
iSt.  Veronica ,   *.   St.  Helena,   i.    St.  Longinus ,    d.  St.  Andrew.   —  In  the 
GiiAPBL  OK  Santa  Maria  de  Pokticu  (6),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 
Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  both  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1455); 
over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Simone  Memmij  from  the  portico  of  the  old 
church,  much  injured.    Outside  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Christ 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  —  In  the 
Chapel  of  Santa  Mabia  Purunantium  (c),  at  the  entrance,  the  two  88. 
James,  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V. ;  half-figure  of  Boniface  VIIL  ;  angels 
in  mosaic,  after  Qiotto.    Here,  and  throughout  the  whole  corridor^  »re  pre- 
served numerous  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent,  from  the  tombs  of  the  popes; 
among  them^  on  the  right,  a  Vadotina  vf\l^  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  (k)  by 
J/^i'fio  da  Fiesole.    Reliefs  from  the  \om\>  ofPa^sWl.  VjMfti  \M&n<irV<  Hop«i 
'''•'Wj,  Ciiarify,  and  the  Last  JndgtnenV..    Ou  \\a  \«».^  Vi  \^  ^^i^^^^*^ 
•nee  to  i\\Q  Confessio,   marble  Tfe\\e^8^m^onXvftmM\.Tt^^»;W^3»»^^ 
^•oJ,  from  the  tomb  of  Sixtua  ^1.    'IXie  Co^iraaavo,«»^aiK«^A^ 
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Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  decorated 
with  stncco,  gold,  and  jewels.  Over  the  altar,  which  was  consecrated 
in  ii22,  are  two  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paal.  The  sarco- 
phagus of  St.  Peter  (formerly  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  then 
in  the  Lateran)  has  been  preserved  here  since  the  i5th  century. 

The  Grotte  Vecchie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  below  that 
of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  tombs  of  many  popes 
and  princes  from  the  old  church.  In  e.  those  of  Nicholas  I.  (d.  867), 
Gregory  V.  (Bruno,  a  German ;  d.  999),  and  Emp.  Otho  II.  (d.  at  Rome, 
983).  At  the  end  of  /.  that  of  Alexander  VI.  (d.  1503).  In  q.  those  of 
Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  English  pope,  d.  1159),  an 
old  sarcophagus  in  granite ;  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  d.  1464), 
an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  Pius  III.  (d.  1503);  Boniface  VIII.  (d. 
1303);  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana,  d.  1455) ;  Paul  II.  (d.  1471),  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  and  Oiov.  Dalmata;  Urban  VI.  (d.  1389);  Marcellus  II.  (d.  1555), 
in  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  and  Cardinal  Fonseca  (d.  1422). 

For  the  *Ascbnt  of  thb  Dome  (see  pp.  140,  141)  a  permesso 
is  required,  except  on  Sat.,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  'Rev.  Fab- 
brica  di  San  Pietro',  Via  della  Sagrestia  8  (first  floor).  Visitors 
knock  at  the  door  in  the  left  aisle  {PI.  55).  An  easy  spiral  in- 
clined plane  ascends  to  the  roof.  The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of 
royal  personages  who  have  made  the  ascent.  On  the  roof  a  number 
of  domes  and  other  small  structures  are  seen,  some  of  which  serve 
as  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  custodians.  The  •View  from  the 
roof  ranges  over  the  entire  city  and  the  Campagna  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  eight  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  model  of  the  church  by  Michael  Angeh  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^  for  admission  to  which  a  separate 
permesso,  obtainable  by  special  recommendation  only,  must  be  procured. 

The  Dome  rises  308ft.  above  the  roof,  and  is  630  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  which 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent.,  when  threatening 
fissures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  drum  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  domes  to  the  Lantern,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  perpendicular  iron  ladder 
ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit,  which  can  contain  16  per- 
sons, but  affords  no  view  j  the  ascent  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladies. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  the  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  statues,  see  p.  335,  and  Plan,  p.  306), 
we  reach,  near  the  sacristy,  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
former  site  of  the  obelisk  mentioned  at  p.  306.  To  the  left  is  the 
OiMBTEBo  DEI  Tbdesohi,  the  most  ancient  Christian  burial-ground, 
instituted  by  Constantine,  and  filled  with  earth  from  Mt.  Calvary. 
In  1779  it  was  granted  to  the  Germans  by  Piua  YL.  k.^'\wtKwX.Ss»  'vIol^ 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pieth  in  Campo  Sanlo,  ^^^QVKesv%^Vv3«^ 
fs  the  German  and  Flemish  refuge  for  piVgiVm*.  v  •  v-  «^ 

Near  it  ia  situated  the  Palace  of  the  SaiiC  Ofil%xo,  ot\xvq^\^>»» 
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now  a  barrack.    The  Congregation  of  the  Inqoisition  was  establisked 
in  1542  by  Paul  III.  and  this  edifice  was  assigned  to  it  by  Pius  Y. 

e.  The  Vatlean. 

The  Vatican  PalaeCy  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-hoase  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachus  (p.  300)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  though  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  the  papal  residence  proper  was  at  the 
Lateran.  Additions  were  made  to  the  Vatican  by  Eugene  III.  (1150), 
Coelestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.,  but  it  fell  into  decay  during 
the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon  (1308-77).  When  the 
popes  returned  to  Rome,  they  at  last  took  up  their  permanent  abode 
at  the  Vatican,  deserting  the  Lateran,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
a  great  flre  in  1309.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first  con- 
clave was  held  in  the  Vatican  in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism. 
In  1410  John  XXIII.  restored  the  covered  passage  to  the  castle  of 
Saiit'  Angelo.  In  1450  Nicholas  V.  (p.lxv),  with  a  view  to  render  the 
Vatican  the  most  Imposing  palace  in  the  world,  determined  to  unite 
in  it  all  the  government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  The 
small  portion  completed  by  him,  afterwards  occupied  by  AlexanderVI. 
and  named  Torre  Borgia j  was  extended  by  subsequent  popes.  In 
1473  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  in  1484-92 
the  Belvedere,  or  garden-house,  by  Innocent  Vlll.  Bramante,  under 
Julius  II.,  united  the  latter  with  the  palace  by  means  of  a  great 
court.  The  Logge  round  the  Cortile  dl  San  Damaso  were  also  con- 
structed by  Bramante.  In  1540  Paul  III.  founded  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
and  Sixtus  V.  the  Library  (which  divided  Bramante's  large  court 
into  two  parts,  the  Cortile  di  Belvedere  and  the  Giardino  della  Pigna) 
and  the  present  residence  of  the  popes,  which  last  was  completed  by 
Clement  Vlll.  (1592-1605).  Urban  VIH.  began  the  8cala  Begia 
(see  below)  from  Bernini's  designs;  Pius  VI.  erected  theSalaaCroee 
Oreca,  the  Sala  Botonda,  and  the  8ala  delle  Muse^  Pins  VII.  the 
Braccio  Nuovo  for  the  sculptures,  and  Pius  IX.  closed  the  fourth  side 
of  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  by  covering  and  reconstructing  the  great 
staircase  which  leads  from  the  arcades  of  the  piazza  into  the  court. 
The  palace  now  covers  an  area  of  about  13^2  acres,  of  which  about 
6  are  occupied  by  the  20  courts,  and  contains  perhaps  1000  halls, 
chapels,  saloons,  and  private  apartments  (the  common  estimate  of 
11,000  apartments  is  a  mere  fable).  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  occupied  by  collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  building  being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.  A  law 
passed  on  13th  May,  1871,  secures  to  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and 
the  papal  villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  Pbincipajj  Entrance  to  the  Vatican  (Portone  di  BronMo) 
is  At  the  end  of  the  Tight  coVoivivai^e  ot  ^^  "^^.ta  ^l  St,  Peter, 
where  the  Swiss  guard  is  posted  ^tvo  te^^.  "^V^  d.'s«tw\Ni^^ts!&sa. 
it  services  here  are  to  be  aNOide^s  VX^«^^  %«i^V^^%  ^^iswfi«s*. 
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Straight  in  front  is  the  Scala  Regia,  leading  to  the  picture-gallery, 
etc.,  see  helow.  The  staircase  to  the  right  (Scala  Pia)^  originally 
uncovered,  but  altered  by  Pius  IX. ,  lead  to  the  CoaTiLE  di  San 
Damaso,  a  court  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fountain  of  St. 
Damasus  erected  here  by  Innocent  X.,  and  sometimes  called  Cortile 
delle  Logge  from  the  Logge  of  Bramante  (p.  Ixvii)  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  three  sides.  On  the  right  is  the  wing  occupied  by  the 
Pope.  On  the  left  is  a  door  with  the  inscription  Adito  alia  Biblioteca 
ed  al  Museo  (available  for  readers  in  the  library  only). 

A.  Cappella  Sistina.    Raphael's  Stanze  and  Logge.    Picture 

Gallery.  Raphael's  Tapestries.    Appartamenti  Borgia. 

(Comp.  Plan,  p.  334.) 

Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141.  Permessi,  each  admitting  6  pers.  and 
available  for  one  day,  are  obtainable  at  tlie  top  of  the  Scala  Regia  (see 
below),  and  mnst  be  shown  on  request  in  the  various  departments.  Sticks 
and  umbrellas  must  be  given  np.  Grataity  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  50  c. 
Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  decorative  paintings  by  the  Conser- 
vatore  Ercole  Matti^  in  Ital.  2V4  fr.,  Engl.  2V2  and  IV2  fr.,  French  IV2  fr. 

We  proceed  from  the  principal  entrance  {Tortone  di  Brcnzo^  see 
p.  316)  straight  on  to  the  Scala  Regia,  a  magnificently  decorated 
staircase,  with  a  skilfully  treated  perspective  effect,  by  Bernini,  . 
From  the  first  landing  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Bernini's 
statue  of  Constantino  (p.  309),  on  a  line  with  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter's.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  we  obtain  our  permesso  and  pass 
through  a  door  to  the  Staircase  on  the  Rights  which  ascends  to  the 
Sala  Regia,  on  the  first  floor  (91  steps).  Halfway  up  a  notice-board, 
on  the  right,  marked  *Camere  e  Stanze  di  Raffaello',  indicates  the  ap- 
proach to  the  second  floor  with  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Logge  (p.  321). 
On  the  third  floor  (accessible  from  the  Logge)  is  the  picture-gallery 
(p.  330). 

Sala  Regia.   Cappella  Sistina.    Sala  Ducale. 
Cappella  Paolina. 
«^  The  Sala  Begia,  an  entrance-hall  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  origin- 
ally destined  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  was  begun 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Fownf^^r  under  Paul  III.,  and  was  completed 
in  1573.    The  stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  (at  present  under 
restoration)  are  by  Perino  del  Vaga^  and  those  over  the  doors  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra.   The  large  frescoes,  by  Vasari^  Salviati,  and  the 
Zuccari,  illustrate  the  power  of  the  church :  Scenes  from  the  Night 
of   St.  Bartholomew  (the  inscription  Strages  Hugenottorum,  etc., 
which  was  once  under  them,  has  been  obliterated);  Alliance  of  the 
Spanish  and  Venetians  with  Paul  V.;  Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571  ^ 
Gregory  VII.  absolving  the  Emp.  Henry  lY.-,  CjOtv^^^X.  tA  "^x^xcv^s 
Gregory  XJ.   retnTning  from  Avignon-    AleT^a-xv^^x  AW.  <a>o^^N\\v'^ 

Fred.  Barbarossa.    The  door  in  the  entiance-viaW,  to  ^^  ^'^'^'^■»  ^\\s»X». 

ta  the  Sistine  Cbapel  (visitois  knock). 
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The  **  Bistine  Chapel  was  erected  under  Sixtas  lY.  by  Oiov. 
de  Dolci  after  1473;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
space  set  apart  for  religious  solemnities.  The  lower  part  of  the  long 
walls  was  formerly  hung  with  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  332)  at  festi- 
vals, while  the  upper  part  is  decorated  with  beautiful  *Fbb800E8, 
executed  about  1481-83  by  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  and  Um- 
brian  masters  of  the  period  (p.  Ixv;  best  light  in  the  morning). 
These  represent  incidents  from  the  life  of  Christ  (right)  and  Moses 
(left)  arranged  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner,  in  parallel  scenes  of 
promise  and  fulfilment.  The  two  series  begin  at  the  altar,  and  meet 
on  the  entrance- wall.  Left :  1 .  (by  the  altai)  Pinturicchio  (not  Peru- 
gino)^  Moses  with  his  wifeZipporah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah 
circumcises  her  son  j  *2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian, 
drives  the  shepherds  from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  burning 
bush;  3.  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea; 
4.  C.  Rosselli,  Moses  receives  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Worship  of 
the  golden  calf;  5.  8.  Botticelli,  Destruction  of  the  company  of 
Korah,  and  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  *6.  Luca  Signorelli,  Moses  as 
a  law-giver,  Investiture  of  Aaron,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses, 
with  boldly  drawn  male  figures.  —  Right:  1.  Pinturicchio  (not 
Perugino\  Baptism  of  Christ;  2.  8,  Botticelli,  Sacrifices  in  cleans- 
ing a  leper  (Levit.  xrv.  2-7)  and  Christ's  Temptation  (vigorous 
and  finely  individualised) ;  •3.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  Vocation  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  in  a  dignified  and  severe  monumental  style ;  4.  C. 
Rosselli,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the  leper ;  'S.  Perugino 
(who,  according  to  Vasari,  was  assisted  hyBartol,  deUa  OcUtd),  Christ 
giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master's  finest  monumental  works, 
in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition ;  6.  C.  Roaselli,  Last  Supper. 
—  The  frescoes  on  the  entrance- wall  —  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
originally  by  D.  Ohirlandajo,  and  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
for  the  body  of  Moses,  by  Salviati  —  were  renewed  by  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mingo  and  Matteo  da  Lecce  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  —  On  the 
pillars  between  the  windows  28  popes  by  Sandro  BoUiceUi,  not 
easily  distinguishable.  —  The  place  of  honour  at  the  altar,  before 
Michael  Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  321),  was  occupied 
by  three  frescoes  by  Perugino :  the  Finding  of  Moses,  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

The  **Cbiling  (p.  Ixviii;  mirrors  provided  by  the  custodian;  fee) 

was  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  on  10th  May,  1508,  and,  as  proved 

by  existing  documents,  completed  in  October,  1512  (although  the 

master's  biographers  have  stated  that  he  executed  the  work  'in  22 

months').  Whether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine Chapel,  or  the  Stanze 

of  Raphael  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  effort  of  modern 

ATt,   has  long  been  a  subject  ot  toTi\:LQ^«i«^.  IV^Tasstlt  of  unl- 

formity  of   thonght   and   comTjatXTiftft^  ol  t^m-^^^Vii^Q^  ik»x\a 

awarded  to  the  ceiling-painting ,  m^^  ^''t^^^^«^'«^^'^^  *^ '^^ 
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wortliy  of  adiQiiatioTi]  &b  tbe  EubjectB  of  the  lyhole  eeriea  liad  ii<>t 
been  Agreed  tipOB  from  thd  outset.  The  pLctoEial  enrichment  of 
tbe  cejUng  was  it  flrat  to  be  limited  to  the  figurea  of  the  Twelve 
ApoetleS)  bnt  Michael  Angelo,  peiceiTing  ihe  poverty  of  the  de* 
sign,  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  him  to  extend  it.  In  oidei  to 
connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  imronted  an  imagi- 
native stinctnTe  with  colnmne  ^  pillars  ^  and  cornices  In  bronze 
and  marble,  T?hlch  riaes  from  the  walla,  and  encloses  in  the 
Middlo  of  the  ceiling  (which  is  Tanlted,  with  a  flat  suiface  in  the 
middle)  nine  aections  of  different  sizes.  The  lifelike  flgurea  which 
step  forth  from  the  aJchitectnTal  membOTa,  some  of  them  in  their 
natnraV  colonrj  and  othera  of  a  bronze  tint,  imp  art  to  tbe  back- 
gronnd.  ancli  animation  and  aigni^cance^  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 
able introdnction  to  the  large  central  pictiires.  It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  will  become  fully  awaie  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
a  thorougli  acquaintance  with  architectural  designs,  and  of  tho  e^i*^ 
tent  to  which  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself  of  such  acquaintance. 
A  description  of  the  G^bi^t&aIj  Scheniib  may  be  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Ascaniti  Condivif  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in 
1553  wrote  the  master's  life  before  the  death  of  the  latter*  ^ —  ^In 
the  IsL  Section  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  which  ia 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  you  ebserre  in  the  air  tied  Almighty,  who 
with  the  motion  of  Ma  arms  a  e  para  tea  light  from  darkneas.  - —  In 
the  2nd  Section  he  creates  tho  two  great  lights  of  the  world,  hia 
ontstrotehed  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Around  him  are  aevetal  angela,  one  of  whom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face^  and  presses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from 
the  baneful  influence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.  In  the  same 
section  God  is  again  tepreaented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.  He  is  ponrtrayed  with  anch  art,  that 
wbeirever  you  turn  he  appears  to  fallow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  down  to  the  solea  of  hia  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  work,  proving 
what  can  be  done  by  foreshortening.  —  In  the  3rd  Section  God  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  all  isurfotiuded  with  angels,  r^^garding  the 
waters,  and  commanding  them  to  bdng  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  4th  Section  the 
creation  ol  man  is  represented^  and  God  is  seen  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand,  as  if  prescribing  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from  (more  correctly,  God  causing  Ufe  to  stream  through 
Adam's  limbs  by  touching  him  with  his  foroiiriger).  With  hia  other 
aim  he  enclosea  a  group  of  angels  (the  figure  immediately  behind 
the  shouldet  of  the  Father  beare  distinctly  female  features,  and 
it  la  enot  improbable  conjee tnie  that  the  master  meant  here  to 
represent  the  uncreated  Eve).  —  In  the  5th  Sicilnxi  G^A  fctww^ 
fifom  Adam^a  aide  the  woman,  who  with  Eoldei  \vKnft^%  ^VTft^^«A  ^a"^^ 
to^srds  God  J  bQw»  heiaeU  with  a  Bweal  ©TL^tfe^^axQU  ^  t^  \?aftS.  v^ 
seems  she  is  thAuking  himy  and  tliat  ba  \^  Aj\&%tVti&\^«it-  _-^\:ci  ^^^ 
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6th  Seeticn  the  Demon,  in  hnman  form  firom  the  waist  npwafdB, 
and  otherwise  a  serpent,  coils  himself  loond  a  tree ;  'he  conyexses 
with  Adam  and  Ere.  whom  he  peisnades  to  disobey  their  Gieatoi, 
and  hands  the  forbidden  fmit  to  the  woman.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  section  yon  see  the  pair,  driren  ont  by  the  angel,  fleeing 
territled  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the  7th  SeeUon  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  and  Cain  (rather  Noah*s  thank-offering)  is  repre- 
sented. —  In  the  8th  Section  is  seen  the  Flood,  with  Noah's  Ark 
on  the  water  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  persons  elinging  to  it  in 
hopes  of  saying  themselyes.  Nearer  is  a  boat  crowded  with 
people,  which .  owing  to  its  nndne  load,  and  to  the  numbers  of 
yiolent  shocks  of  wayes,  is  already  shipping  water,  and  threaten- 
ing to  sink,  and  it  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  hnman 
race  perishing  so  miserably  in  the  wayes.  Still  nearer  the  eye 
appears  aboye  the  water  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  a  nnmber 
of  men  and  women  haye  songht  refage  as  if  on  an  island ;  they  show 
different  emotions,  bnt  they  all  cower,  miserable  and  terrified, 
under  a  tent  stretched  oyer  a  tree,  to  shelter  themselyes  from  the 
excessiye  rain.  And  in  this  scene  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  represented 
with  great  art,  for  he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,  waters,  and 
storms.  There  is  also  another  monntain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9ih  Section^  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and 
naked  on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being 
coyered  by  Shem  and  Japheth'.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  last- 
named  scenes  first,  and  the  figures  are  on  a  smaller  soale  than  in 
the  others. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  yaulting  are  the  Pbofhrts  and 
Sibyls,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii.    To  the  left  of  the  altar: 
1.  Jeremiah,  in  a  profound  reyerie;  2.  Persian  Sibyl,  reading;  3. 
Ezekiel,  with  half-opened  scroll ;  4.  Erythraean  Sibyl,  sitting  by 
an  open  book;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll;  6.  (oyer  the  door)  ZachO' 
rias,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Delphic  Sibyl,    with  an  open 
scroll ;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a  book,  absorbed  by  diyine 
inspiration;  9.  Cumaean  Sibyl,  opening  a  book;  10.  Daniel,  writ- 
ing; 11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open  book;  12.  (aboye  the  Last 
Judgment)  Jonah,  sitting  under  the  gourd.    *A11  these  are  truly 
wonderful',  says  Condi vi,   *both  owing  to  the  attitudes,  and  to  the 
ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  the  drapery.    But  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  yaulting. 
His  body  is  foreshortened  towards  the  inside,  towards  the  part 
nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project  outside,  in  the 
"0  diBtant  part :  a  maivel\ou&  woik^  for  so  great  is  the  skill  of 
*-«i  Angelo  in  foTeshoTtemtig  wi^^ei%^^^\\^^. 
the  pointed  arches  aTid\uTiet^%<il^'^^^w^^^%«^^^»»^- 
Qf  the  Saylom  in  calm  ftx^e<i\A\^oii..  \Ti.  \V^  \ss«x  h~* 
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arches :  on  the  altar-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent;  left,  King  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  andHaman. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  left,  David  and  Goliath,  right,  Judith. 

In  1534-41  under  Paul  III.,  nearly  30  years  later  than  this 
ceiling,  Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the  altar -wall  the  *Last 
Judgment,  64  ft.  in  width  and  32  ft.  in  height  (p.  Ixix).  Careful 
and  repeated  study  alone  will  enahle  the  spectator  to  appreciate 
the  details  of  this  yast  composition,  which  is  unfortunately 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  unfaYOurably  lighted. 
To  fathom  the  religious  views  and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented 
master  is  a  still  more  difficult  task.  On  the  right  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints  drawn  back  by  devils  and 
supported  by  angels,  on  his  left  the  sinners  in  vain  strive  to 
ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels  with  the  Cross,  the  col- 
umn at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
his  passion ;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  saints ;  below  the  rising  dead  is  hell,  according  to 
Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon  and  the  judge  Minos, 
whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Paul  III.,  who  had  censured  the  picture  on  account  of 
the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  IV.,  who  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  same  account,  was  persuaded,  instead,  to 
cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  Danide  da  VoU 
terra,  Clement  XII.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  figures  by  Stefano  Pozzi  in  the  18th  cent.,  whereby,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  picture  was  far  from  being  improved. 

Most  of  the  solemnities  at  which  the  Pope  officiates  in  person 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  p.  135). 

The  Bala  Bucale,  whicb  adjoins  the  Sala  Begia,  constructed  by  Ber- 
m'nt,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  Bril.  Special  permis- 
sion from  the  maggiordomo  of  the  Vatican  is  necessary  for  a  visit  to  this 
liall,  or  to  the  Pauline  OhKpel  ( Cappella  PaoHna)^  built  in  1540  by  .4n/o»to 
da  Sangallo  the  Younger  for  Paul  III.,  also  adjoining  the  Sala  Begia.  In 
this  chapel  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angela^  painted  by  him  in  1542: 
on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  right,  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  (p.  Ixvii).  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor.  Sabbatini  and  F.  Zucearo^ 
the  statues  in  the  corners  by  P.  Bresciano.  The  chapel  is  used  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  Quaranf  Ore^  or  exposition  of  the  host 
during  40  hrs. ,  when,  as  well  as  on  Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Raphael's  Stanzb  and  Logge.    Cappblla  di  Niccolo  V. 
Picture  Gallery.    Raphael's  Tapestries. 
Comp.  (he  Plan^  p.  834. 
We  ascend  the  staircase  indicated  by  the  inscription  mentioned 
at  p.  317,  and  on  the  second  floor  knock  at  the  white  door,  through 
which  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Logge  are  entered  from  \Xifc  \iv^,  — 
In  front  and  to  the  right  are  two  looma  wit\i  \Tv^\Sleic«X.  xaa^c^^ 
pictures  by  Bomnn  lutiisia,  chiefly  lepreaeiitiTi^  ^^«ii«»^  Vtwsv  'Cw^ 
Ures  of  persons  canonised  by  Piua  IX.    T^e  xoom  iQ  ^^  r^^*^  ^^^ 
Baxdskbx.    Italy  II.    13th  Edition.  "^^ 
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contains  a  pictore  representing  the  Relief  of  Vienna  in  1683  by  Jolin 
Sobieski,  by  MaUjkOj  presented  by  Poles  in  1884.  We  trarerse 
tbis  room,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sala  dtU  Immaoolata,  decorated 
by  Podestiy  by  order  of  Pins  IX.,  with  frescoes  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  promulgated 
on  8th  Dec,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi).  The  magnificent  cabinet  in  the 
centre,  which  was  presented  to  Pins  IX.  in  1878  by  the  French 
clergy,  contains  the  text  of  the  dogma,  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. —  The  door  straight  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  first  of  — 

**RaphaePs  Btanze.  The  frescoes  executed  by  Raphael  in  1508- 
1520  in  the  papal  state-apartments  (Stante  oi  Camere)  of  the  Vatican, 
by  order  of  the  Popes  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modern  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiling-paintings  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina  (p.  318).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  from  the 
outset.  Julius  II.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  Peru^tno, 
Sodoma,  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  These  were  joined 
by  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Perugino,  and  who  soon  became  so  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not, 
however,  live  to  complete  his  task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  pupils. 
The  earliest  pictures  in  the  first  and  second  stanza  are  almost  the 
only  ones  by  Raphael's  hand.  For  each  of  these  paintings  he  received 
1200  gold  soudi  (nearly  500  i.).  They  were  seriously  injured  during 
the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527,  but  were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta 
under  Clement  XI.  (comp.  also  pp.  Ixix  et  seq.). 

I.  Stanza  delP  IncendiOt  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  here  were  completed  in  1617,  but 
only  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  was  actually  executed  by  Raphael ;  the 
others  were  painted  from  his  designs  and  under  his  supervision.  — 
The  Ceiling  Paintings  (angels  and  saints)  are  by  Perugino.  —  The 
Mural  Paintings  represent  scenes  from  the  pontificates  of  Leo  III. 
and  Leo  IV. 

Over  the  window :  1.  Oath  op  Leo  HI.,  sworn  by  him  In  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  aeousationg 
brought  against  him,  executed  by  Perino  del  Vaga, 

To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  exit- wall :  2.  Viotoby  of  Lao  IV. 

ovBB  THE  Saracens  at  Ostia,  executed  by  Oiov,  da  Udine,   The 

pope  is  represented  as  Leo  X. ,  accompanied  by  Card.  Qiulio  de' 

Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Caid.  Bibiena,  and  othen.   Below:  Fei- 

diuand  the  Catholic,  and  the  ^m^.  ViOxV^Vx^. 

*5.  Incendio  dbl  Bob.oo,  or  Oou^^.^^^'^^'a^  ^"^  ^^'^^^•»'^^«»»k 
>e  name  of  the  room.    Tlie  a^^wenW^  TLU^^\»tc\\»aJi.^\^^p&2ato% 
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&  mlTacle  liM  bocn  eiLecuted  bo  happily  by  the  gDniiie  ofBaphaol, 
that  lie  baa  pieeented  ub  ^ith  wbat  "would  bo  tinned  in  modern 
language  a  magnidcent  genre  picfttie.  The  traditional  incident  — 
tbe  extinguishing  of  a  lire  which  bad  broken  oat  in  the  Borgo,  or 
Vatican  quarter^  by  the  sign  of  the  ctosb  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
(9th  cent.)  in  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  back* 
^lound.  The  foiegrouud  exhibits  the  teirotB  of  a  conOagration, 
the  etTorts  of  the  people  to  eave  themBelves  and  the  It  goods,  and 
tbe  half-paralyied  condition  especially  of  the  mothetE  and  other 
vomen.  We  are  then  transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in 
the  left  corner,  representing  i^neas  carrying  the  aged  Anchiiee 
on  bis  back  and  accompanleil  by  Creusa  and  Aacatiius,  bis  wife  and 
i3Mld.  Raphael' B  object  in  introducing  thifl  gronp  was  probably  to 
give  an  ideal  example  of  £lial  devotion  at  a  momont  of  {jriaat  peril, 
and  aUo  perhaps  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  contemporariefl  by 
these  well-known  flgares  from  tbe  familiar  ^neid.  The  Iticendio 
jB  unquestionably  the  most  popular  picture  of  the  sedeB,  and  Is 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  tbe  superiority  of  RaphaeVfi  a;t  to  tbat 
of  a  UtOf  period.  The>  aiitiqnatian  will  also  aean  with  intefeat 
the  facade  of  the  old  ckuich  of  St.  Petet,  lepfesented  here  as  it 
etill  existed  in  Raphaera  time. 

Below :  Godfrey  do  Bouilloh  and  Ai&tulf, 

4*  CouosfATioN  or  CHARiKMAiJ^B  in  the  old  Chnrch  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, Leo  III.  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.^  and  tbe  empotov  tbose 
of  Francis  L  of  France.    Below  :  Charlcmagno. 

II.  "^Staoza  dellOr  Segnatitra,  cso  nami^d  from  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
papal  indulgences  were  signed  and  sealed  heire»  The  freacoea  in  this 
apartment,  begun  by  Raphael  in  IfjOS^  at  the  age  of  25^  and  finished 
In  16llj  were  the  first  works  of  the  master  in  the  Vatican*  This 
room  originally  contained  the  private  library  of  Julins  IL,  a  fact 
which  explains  Raphaers  choice  of  subjects  symbolical  of  the  four 
principal  spheres  ofintellectiiallife,  as  then  understood.  The  sections 
of  the  vaulting  cf  the  apartment  had  already  been  arranged  by  Sodomite 

Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Tkboloot  (divinarttm  r^rum  notiiin),  a 
Hgure  among  clouds,  in  the  left  band  a  bookf  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Dispt^ta  beneath ;  ad- 
jacent, the  Fall  of  man.  2.  Poktet  {numint  afflatur),  crowned  with 
latij^ell^  seated  OD  a  maible  throne  with  book  and  lyre ;  adjoining 
it,  tbe  Flaying  of  Marsyaa.  3.  FurLosoFHT  (catisarum  cognitio)^ 
with  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science),  and  a  robe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements;  adjoining  it,  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  4.  Justtcb  {J\i»  suum  tinicuique  tTibuitJj  with 
eiown,  sword,  and  balance,  adjacent,  Soioroon^a  Judgment. 

Muial  Paintings.    Under  tbe  Tbeelog^  "■  i.  twaTi^^^'^K.  ^^:\si% 
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dispute  aboat  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar,  directing 
the  attention  from  the  assembly  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
lieaTenly  assembly,  serves  as  a  symbolical  link  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  composition,  just  as  the  miraculous  Incarnation  of 
Christ  unites  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  sphere.  The  scene 
is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Oloriflcation  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full  of  religious 
emotion,  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  sees  heayen  open,  dis- 
closing Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around  him. 
The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halres,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.  In  the  upper  half  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist;  above  him 
is  the  half-figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  each  side  of  whom  are  two  cherubim  holding 
the  books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.  These  last  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.  To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  St.  Peter,  Adam,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  David,  St, 
Lawrence,  and  a  half-concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(a  prophet  ?) ;  on  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
St.  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  lower  half  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture ;  to 
the  left  St.  Oregory  and  St.  Jerome;  on  the  right  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.  From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been 
made  to  attach  historical  names  to  the  other  figures,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  portraits  of  theologians.  Yasari  states  that  they  re- 
present SS.  Dominic  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
ScotuB,  and  Nicholas  of  Lira.  The  figure  in  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Ambrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura,  and  the  two 
popes  with  Anacletus  and  Innocent  III.  These,  however,  are  mere 
conjectures  -,  and  as  Raphael  has  clothed  these  figures  in  an  ideal 
costume,  he  seems  to  desire  chiefly  to  emphasize  their  purely  human 
psychological  traits  of  character.  The  artist  has  also  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  introducing  several  personages  of  much  later  date. 
To  the  extreme  loft,  in  the  background,  is  Era  Angelieo  da  Fiesole, 
on  the  right  side  is  the  lautel-crowned  profile  of  Dante,  and,  se- 
parated  fiom  Dante  by  an  oldmaii,  ^^^ftw^^^V^^ft^^lSawmoroIa. 
In  the  space  below  the  picture  ^a^^^^\Jl  P«\nso  dA  tTq^^wsl^kl 
i*aai  III,),   from  left  to  xigU:  ^eaX^^Ti  ^^«u^^\  ^V..  K.^i?iaMAft 
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finding  a  child  attempting  to  exhauat  the  Ata.  \  tUe  Cumsean  Sibyl 
Blowing  the  Madonna  to  Angaatua  ^  allegorical  flgaie  of  the  ap- 
pfehen^ion  of  divine  tkings. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2*  The  PAaw^ sa^ra  fto  %h&  right  of  the  Dtg- 
pnta),  —  This  eompoaition  \s  the  most  peiapicnoTiB  of  the  whole 
saries.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appiedate  the  poctic^al  lift) 
and  exalted  eentiment  which  ptirvacle  the  pjctnxeT  while  the  im- 
pre^Bvon  it  conveye  \&  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleaaing.  lia- 
phael  has  shown  con^ummaie  ekill  in  adapting  his  wofL  to  tho  un- 
fa to  nrable  character  of  the  space  to  he  covered*  ApoUo  sits  nnder 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  Thia  instrument  was  not  chosen  hy  Ha- 
phaiil  from  ignoi'anoe  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  I'omplime^nt  to 
Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  YioliniBt  of  that  period^  hut  oti  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  Mm  more  gra^-.e- 
ful  when  playing  the  viol  i TV  than  the  lyre*  Around  Apollo  aro 
grouped  the  nine  Mus£f^  forming  with  him  a  compact  central  group. 
On  the  ieft  is  the  imposing  hgure  of  the  blind  Homer,  so  inspired 
hy  the  tones  of  the  god  that  he  hegins  to  sing.  Near  him  are  Dante 
and  Virgil .  In  the  foremost  group  Feirarch  and  Sappho  are  recog- 
nizahle ,  and  the  front  figures  in  the  opposite  gronp  affe  called 
Pindar  and  Horace.  The  peraonages  hehind  are  evidently  contem- 
poraries of  Raphael,  whose  namea  cannot  now  he  ascertained. 

The  paijitings  in  grisaille,  below,  in  harmony  with  the  original 
desLination  of  the  room  (p.  323),  illustrafo  the  legend  that  a  earco^ 
phugus  fSli^d  with  Latin  and  Oreek  books  was  found  on  the  Jani^ 
culum  in  181  B.C,  (loft  painting}  &nd  that  the  consuls  caused  the 
Latin  books  to  he  preserved,  hut  the  Greek  books  to  hB  destroyed  as 
hostile  to  religion  (right  painting)* 

Under  the  Philosophy:  3.  The  so-called  School  of  Atkbns  (a 
name  not  originally  applied  to  tlie  work)^  the  coinp anion  to  the 
Diiputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  hut  with  respect  to  its 
snhject  likewise.  There  we  are  iiitiodiicod  to  a  congregatioTi  of 
believers,  here  to  an  Asstmhl^  ofSohotaT9.  The  scene  is  not  divided 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Di sputa,  but  is 
confined  to  earth  alone ^  while  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  Di sputa , 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  imperfect  empirical  to  the  per- 
fect and  universal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  an  open 
colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  back  (supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Uramante),  which  forms  the  most  admirable 
temple  oE  knowleilgo  ever  created.  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  numerous 
gods  adorn  the  niches.  Plato  and  Aristotle^  the  princes  in  the  realm 
of  thought  J  whom  the  lien  aissa  nee  especially  revere  d,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  the  steps  which  descend  to  the 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  pure  ^U\\i>ft<a^V«sx*^V^6.'fX«^^ 
of  lepresen  fa  tires  of  the  emyiTical  acVeivceaT  Qi  ^^QXtLc^xri -, -ii^^"  _ 
mj^iicr  Agtronawyi  ^nd  mnsie.  Such  ^t^  %\!l^  V^o  iii^Vtv  ^^"^^^^^^-^ 
pieseuted  by  the  pictare^  lud  witb  t^eia  «^  (^om^V\ife^  «.  ^^ 
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raising  of  the  sentiments  and  aspintioiis  from  mere  mechanical 
learning  and  teaching,  copying,  meditating,  and  dispnting,  to 
the  gloiions  leTelation  of  the  troth,  as  emhodied  in  the  'diyine 
Plato\  To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  warmth  of 
life  and  indiTidnality  by  interweaTing  with  the  scene  a  nnmher  of 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
Yalent  aims  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  enthnsiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.  He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
giye  a  complete  picture  of  the  deyelopment  of  Oreeh  philosophy,  but 
he  merely  introduced  Yarious  popular  characters  of  antiquity,  with  a 
Tiew  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper  channel, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  localize  a  scene  which  would  otherwise  haye  been 
too  general  and  abstract.  Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  faces  of 
the  bald  Socrates  (above,  to  the  left),  and  of  Diogenes  lying  on  the 
steps,  are  unmistakable.  PloZ«my(who  from  haying  been  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  kings  of  that  name  is  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoro- 
aster with  the  globe  in  the  foremost  group  on  the  right,  are  easily 
recognised.  The  names  of  the  other  figures  are  merely  conjectural. 
The  bearded  old  man  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  in  profile,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Zeno,  the  Stoic ;  the  yine> wreathed  fig^ure  beside  him, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epicurus  or  Demoeritus.  The  Oriental, 
who  bends  oyer  the  writing  PythagoraSy  is  Averrhoes  (or,  perhaps, 
Hermes  Trismegistus^.  By  the  base  of  a  column  sits  Empedocles^ 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  figure 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxagoraa  or  Xeno- 
crates.  Lastly,  the  isolated  figure  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  Hera^tus,  In  the  Socrates 
group  aboye  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  Aleihiades 
or  XenophcUj  and  the  figure  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus,  No  due,  howerer,  has  yet 
been  discoyered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  right,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Raphael  has 
Introduced  seyeral  of  his  contemporaries  into  this  picture.  Thus, 
the  handsome  youth  in  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  bears  the 
features  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere^  Duke  of  Urbino;  the 
geometer  with  the  compasses,  to  the  right ,  is  a  portrait  of  Bra- 
mante;  and  the  youth  bending  forward  with  outstretched  arms  is 
Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Mantua.  We  are  also  introduced  to  Baphad 
himself,  who  enters  the  assembly  from  the  right,  accompanied  by 
his  teacher  Perugino  (or  Sodoma?). 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  brown,  by  Ferino  del 
Vaya  (from  left  to  right) :  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy;  Magi 
conversing  about  the  heavenly  bodies;  Siege  of  Syracuse;  Death 
ofAfcbimedes. 

Under  the  Justice:    4.  Over  V^ie  ni*\tv\vw  ^^  ^^A«i  ^wsSlnal 
"^8:  Prudence  with  double  >i\sa^e  \o^>tfli%\ft  ^^  \staa%  «A. 
li;  right,  Temperance-,  letl,  ¥oi\i^xx^^.  ^'^^w,  ix  '^'t^  «^ 
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of  tlie  T^lndow,  the  Adminiatraiion  of  Can^n  trnd  Civil  Law; 
right,  Gregory  IX*  (mtli  the  features  of  Julius  IL)  presenting  tho 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  [suTionnded  by  nnmeious  poxtralti  •  to  the  left 
in  front  CarQ.  de'  Medici^  afterwards  Leo  X*)-  Below  (by  P&rino 
del  Vagd)  i  Moaes  hrings  the  tahlea  of  tho  Law  to  the  iBraeliteB ; 
left^  Justini&n  entrtiets  the  Roman  Code  to  Trihonian.  In  the  sp&ce 
heneath :  Solon^s  addTeas  to  the  Athenian  people  (?}, 

ni*  *Btan2a  d^EliodoiOi  the  frescoes  of  whi<;h  were  painted  In 
1511-14,  almoat  wholly  by  R*phaers  own  hand.  The  advance  of 
the  master  in  techiiie^I  freedom  and  precision  la  easily  reE^ogm^h)^ 
in  the  erecution  of  these  paintings. 

The  Coiling  Paintings  (aadly  damaged)  from  the  Old  Testament, 
probably  by  GiuL  Eomono  t  Jehovah  appeaiH  to  Noah,  Ja^ioh^B  "Vision, 
Moses  at  the  burning  hush,  SacTifl^^o  oflsaae. 

The  Mnral  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  irhich  the  saloon  de^ 
riv^s  its  namO)  topresant  Che  triumph  and  divine  protection  Of  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  warlike  Julius  11.  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X,  Eelow  theMoses  :  LMihaoulousExvULsion 
OT  HELiODOHua  from  the  Tomple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  heavonly  horse- 
to  an  (Mac  cab,  ti,  3),  being  an  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  tlie  right,  beneath  the  power- 
ful horse }  whose  rider  ig  loliowed  by  two  attendants  armed  'with 
icourges,  Beliodofus  lies  on  the  ground;  one  of  his  companions 
attompta  to  do  fond  himself,  a  aecond  abDutST  a  third  U  secuiing 
his  booty ;  in  the  background  the  liigh-priost  Onias  praying ;  to 
the  left  in  the  foreground  women  and  children,  and  Pope  Julius  II* 
on  his  throne  (the  foremost  of  the  two  chair-bearers  is  the  cele- 
brated engraver  Marcantonio  Raimondi).  This  composition  is  ro- 
markable  for  its  vigour  of  expression* 

Below  the  Saciiflce  of  Isaac  :  2.  Thb  Mass  op  Bolsfna.  An  nn- 
believing  priest  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host  (conip.  p.  82),  In  allusion 
to  those  doubting  the  infallibility  of  the  c.hur<^h^  below  are  women 
and  children  J  opposite  the  priest,  Julius  11.  kneeling  with  calm 
equanimity  \  the  wrathful  cardinal  is  Kaffaelo  Riario  (founder  of 
the  Cancelleria).  This  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  ofRa- 
phaePs  frescoes  with  respent  to  execution^ 

Below  Noah:  3*  ATTn^A  nn pulsed  peom  RofttB  by  Lbo  L,  in 
allusion  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Nuvara  in  1513,  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X*,  is  seated 
on  a  white  mule^  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on  horse - 
hack,  above  liim  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  enveloped  in  a  brilliant 
light,  and  visible  only  to  At  til  a  and  his  Hunt,  'fiXva  vx^  txtas^s. 
with  terror  at  the  apparition. 

BeJow  JAcob'B  Viaion:  4,  Tkb  LtBfta^*ti<i-Ei  ot?  1,t  -  "^-btc^is-^  ^ 
three  seetiom.    Ovax  the  wiJidow  St.  Peter  iu  Oi.&  ^iAJ^^^"^^  sX^fe^    ^ 
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between  the  watchmen  is  being  awakened  by  the  angel ;  Tlghti  he 
is  condacted  away ;  left,  the  watchmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictnies  are  painted  eleyen  GaiyatideB  and  four 
Herms  in  grisaille.  They  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peace,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  RaphaeFB  iuTentiye  genina^  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  different 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  large 
figures,  have  been  still  more  freely  retouched. 

rV.  Sala  di  CoBtaatino.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
under  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de*  Medici)  after  1520 ,  the  date  of 
Raphael's  death,  by  Giulio  Romano^  aided  by  FVaneeseo  Penni  and 
RaffaelU)  dal  Colle.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  allegorical  figures 
of  Urbanity  and  Justice,  which  strange  to  say  are  in  oil,  were 
painted  by  Raphael's  own  hand ;  but  it  appears ,  from  letters  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (who  sought  an  interest  in  the  work  after 
Raphael's  death)  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  1520  one  figure  only 
was  painted  in  oil  by  Raphael's  pupils  as  an  experiment  and  that 
the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  Raphael's  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they  underwent  many  changes 
during  their  execution.  Preliminary  sketches  had  been  made  by 
Raphael  himself,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of  Constantino. 

On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battle  of  Constantimb  against  Maxentins 
atPonteMoUe  (p.  368),  the  emperor  adyancing victoriously,  behind 
him  flags  with  the  cross,  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  river,  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  O.  Romano,  This  fine  composition 
is  full  of  expression  and  vigour,  but  the  colouring  is  less  success- 
ful. —  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture  Sylvester  I.  between- Faith 
and  Religion ;  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  Justice  and  Charity. 

2.  Baptism  op  Constantinb  by  Sylvester  I.  (with  the  features 
of  Clement  VII.)  in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  by  Francesco 
Penni.  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasus  I.  between  Prudence  and 
Peace;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 

3.  (on  the  window-wall)  Rome  prbsbktbd  by  Constantinb  to 
S YLVBSTBR I.,  by Ba/fae Wo  dal  Colle;  left,  SylveBter  with  Fortitude, 
right,  Gregory  VII.  (?)  with  Power  (?). 

4.  Constantine's  Address  to  his  warriors  regarding  the  vie- 
torious  omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  executed 
by  0,  Romano,  who  added  the  dwarf  (perhaps  Gradasso  Berettai  of 
Norcla,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytus  de'  Medici)  and  seyeial  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  Eternity; 
right,  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  Urbanity.  —  The  scenes 
below  are  from  the  life  of  Constantino,  designed  by  G.  Romano. 

Tlio  Cbilinq,  completed  under  Sixtus  V.,  is  adorned  with  an 
allegory  of  tho  triumpli  of  O^tVsXUwUi  Q^et  "^^^tg^x^ssm^    In  the 
poudentives  are  Italian  landsca^a,  -s^ix"^  cQTiw5^Tv^Ss^%%fik»^B»6wJ^ 
nxea  in  the  lunettes. 
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Que  af  OiG  cuatodians  of  t}m  saloon  shows  (se^  pp.  140^  141) 
the  neighbouring  *CappQlla  di  N1gco16  Y,  |^^Cappol!&  di  B&ato  An-^ 
gelico'),  orected  by  NicLoIaa  V.  and  deflorate d  by  Fra  Angelko  da 
FicsoU  witli  iVescoes  from  the  livea  of  SS.  Lawreiice  and  Stephen* 
They  are  the  kat  and  matures t  works  of  that  master,  executed  al^out 
1460-55  J  restored  under  Gregory  XIll,  and  Phi  a  VH. 

Tbe  Uppeii  SMRj£a  repredeatfl  scenea  frum  the  life  of  SL  Steplicin :  Jp  Ito 
the  right  of  the  window)  Slephen  GOnsecr&ted  deacon  by  Petur;  2.  He  (tiatri- 
bultit  aluia  &i  de&cun;  ^3.  Hb  pvetLcimn^  4.  He  is  bmu^lu  butorij  the  eoun- 
cU  at  JeruAnlem ;  b.  He  Is  drat^gtd  away  to  liia  uiartfrdom^  ii*  Uls  deatb  by 
atoning.  —  Bi^Lovr^  ^^  ^titi  same  urder,  scenes  fro  in  the  life  of  St.  Law  retire :  1, 
CoQaecraLed  deacon  by  Bixtus  II.  ^  2.  3ixtu»  (wilh  tlie  t^tureA  of  Kiebf^ 
la$  V.  ?>  givaa  him  Lreastirea  Tor  di^tributiun  among  iTi*^  puor^  ^.  HiiHtributiou 
of  the  s&me;  4.  Tho  saint  ifl  condemned  by  the  emperor^  ^5^  He  convert js 
h|A  gaoler^  B-  His  miLTtyrdum.  Also  un  ib'S  wail  beli^w:  J.  St.  BauavenLurAn 
T.  St.  John  Ohryso^a^lum.  In  the  vnuUing;  J-  St.  Augustine,  r.  SL  Gregory. 
On  the  lowet  part  of  the  right  wall :  I.  St.  Athanaslu^f  r.  St.  Thi^maa  Aqui- 
aaa.  On  the  vaulting:  1.  SU  i^o^  r,  8U  Ambrose.  On  the  cveilin^  the  Fonr 
EvLugeli^t^i.  Though  thua  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  boundlees  energy 
of  Michael  AifgeUi  atid  the  lovely  foruu  of  HapbeielT  the  fte^^cfies  of  Fra 
Angelica  yet  huJd  their  ground  in  virtne  of  their  iAt  i>t  perfect  devotion, 
c&lm  conlenipUti^re  woraliits  asd  prayer ful  mood, 

'^^Baphfterfl  Logge  (admbBiou^  sea  pp.  140,  141).  Leaving 
til 6  Sala  di  Costaiitinn^  wo  proceed  to  the  sec^ond  floor  of  the  logge 
which  en c lose  the  Cortile  di  San  Damajio  (comp,  ground-plan,  p.  334 J ^ 
the  W.  (right)  wing  of  whiuh  waa  embclUshed  with  stucoo  mould- 
ings ^  painted  enrichments,  and  ceiling-paintings >  froxn  de&igns  by 
Edphael  and  under  his  superintendencEp  by  Giulio  Romano^  Giovanni 
da  Vdinej  and  others  of  his  popiU.  The  logge  were  originally  Opan^ 
and  the  paintings  have  therefore  anffered  seriously  from  eiposure  to 
the  air,  hut  since  1813  they  have  been  protected  by  windows  of 
glass.  The  stucco  work  and  the  pointed  ornamentation  are  by  Olov* 
da  Vdinef  and  its  style  has  manifestly  been  In  fine  need  by  the  an- 
tique works  of  the  kind  whii;h  had  lieen  found  a  short  tltnepreviouBly 
In  the  ThermjE  of  Tttus  (p.  ^59).  (Giov.  da  Udine  also  decorated 
the  lo^ge  on  the  first  floors  p.  334.)  Amongst  the  ceiling-paintings 
after  Raphaers  designs  those  in  the  first  Tanlt  are  by  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano ^  the  others  by  fVanctsco  Penni^  Perino  del  Vaga^  FoUd^ro  dn 
Caraunggio^  and  others.  Each  of  the  13  sections  of  tlie  vaulting 
containa  four  Biblical  acenes  In  quadrangiiUr  borders,  which  are 
together  known  as  *  Raphael' BBlhW,  All  those  compositionB  display 
rare  fettility  of  invention  and  gracefulnesa  of  treatment  [20  c.  to  the 
custodian  who  opens  the  door), 

C£tLLt40  rAiNTtferaa.    The   flrat  twelve  Taulta  contain  sc^nej   from  the 
Old,    and   the   tUirteenlh    Boenes    from   the  New  Tefilament,    We  be4c,lii  to 
tile  right  of  the  principal  LP p roach ,  i^  t*  the  Aide  opposite  the.  pre^^ent  eti" 
trAiOce,    I.  (ijver  the  door)  f.  Separation  of  light  fitjrn  darknesa  ^  lii.  Sepflra* 
tion  of  land  t'rfjm  a^a.\  3.  Creation  of  the  ?tin  and  mocin^  4.  Creadoii  of  th^ 
Sjaimai^.  —  IL  4.  Creation  of  Ivo ;  J.  The  Fall  ^  2.  Ba^ivfiVime.TiV  trftttiL  V*s-*.- 
diae^  a,  Adam  and  Eve  working  (itjjnred).  —  lU,  1,  T^ij^Yl  ^i^A^xu^  ^^^^'^ 
a  Dehfge;  3.  Egresfi  from  the  fii^k  (injurcil):,  4.  TSog-Vb  &^tv^tt.  ^  ^T<:.  v 
Abraham  j/irf  M&JchUed^k  {  3.  God   pTomisea  iVbtahivm  YOfe^er^i^  V^^^^^i  ^ 
AkraJiikm  and   Ihti  tUt^v  angeJa  ;    4.  Lori  fklg>it  jwam  %aAtfi&.  —  ^  -  ^- 
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a|i^peari  to  Isaac;  3*  Abimelech  ic^ea  IistSAC  care»aipg  E^bei^ca ;  2.  Ifi.iiJ« bleats 
jLcOb;  4.  Ejau  and  Is&aa.  —  VI  „  ].  Jacob's  vbiuo  uf  the  lajdder;  2,  JiLCobJ 
&nd  Rachel    at  ILe  well^   3.  Jacob    upbraJiis  L^bas   for  bsTing  gJTtn  bMl 
Leah  (jujuredl ;  i.  Jacob  Od  kit  journey^  —  VIL  1.  Joseph  relates  hfa  dreai^J 
to  his  Urathrenv  2.  Joi^jib  is  aold  ^  3.  JoB«pk.  and  PntJpb&r^s  wlfev  "i^  Jostpl 
iDterpreta  Phar&ub^s  dr^am.  —  VIll.  1.  Findifig  of  Musea  i  2,  tfoaea  at  lh( 
hnming  biish  ^  3,  Destruction  of  Pbaraoh   In  the  Red  Sen^  4.  Ho&ea  sErikej 
the   Totk   for  water.   —   CX,  I.  Moai^B  reviving   the  tablea   of  the  Law ^  f 
Adoratjcm  of  thd   golden  calf ^    Bloeea   breaks  tho  t&ble^  ^   3«    Moaea  knoel 
bBf^re  tfac  piliar  of  cloud  (injured)  ^  4.  MosGi  ahowj  tbe  t&bl^  of  the  Law  ( 
Lbe  people.  —  X'  i*  The  Israeli  tea  cro&fiing  the  J  or  dam  ^  %  Fall  of  Jerldio^ 
3^  Joshua  bida  the   sun  si  and  stiil  diii-idg  the  baUle  with   the  AiDD[ioi>it«i| 
4,  Joshua  and  EleAzar  dividing  FaleaLtne  Etmong  the  twelve  tribes.  —  XL  ' 
Saniuel  auointa  David;  2.  David  And  Oolinlh:;  4.  Davjd'a  triumph  over  1 
Syrians ;    3-    David    sees   Bathsheha,  —  XII.    L    Kadok    nnoLnta    doIoisoB^ 
2r  frolomonVB  Judgment^  4,  The  tjiieen  of  Sheba;  3^  Building  of  the  Tenpbl 
(injured  J.  —  XTIL  L  Adoration   of  the  Shepherds  Unjwte'i}?   3*  The  ^  "  ' 
men  from  the  Eaat    i.  Unpti^m  ol  Christ;  1^  l^-ast  Suf^per. 

Stucco  Jtfocj^uiifoe.  AiiiT>ng  the.<ie  the  charming  small  relkfa  in  the  atchaffl 
of  the  wideIows  of  the  first   section  should   he  noticed  &#  ejtample^  of  ihi^ 
whole^  Here  to  the  left,  ahove^  is  perceived  Raphael^  sitting  and  drawing,  withffl 
a  grinder  of  colours  below  bini'    Lower  down  are  ii  number  of  hia  pajjillfl 
huQied  in    ei^ecuting    their  masttr'a  designs  ^   and  below    them  Fama^  whQ  1 
procl^lmt  the  celebrity  of  the  worlt.    On  the  right  an  old  brickla^^'er  is  seen 
at  worki,  and  tb^src  la  a  iiiD:Lilar  figure  on  the  ri;^htjainh  of  iLe  3nd  window^ 
bolb    cvldenlly   portraits-    In  tbe  m^dallioue   &nd  smaller  p&nela   on  tbe 
pil&attirs,  wbich  are  ijucotated  with  gfoteiuueSf  nnmeroua  j^otiqiio  aculp 
tureg  (reliefs  from  Trajan's  Column,  A ihjIIo  Belvedere,  etc.)  and  also  worl} 
by  Eiipha«]i  and  Michael  An  gel  o  (Adam  and  Eve^   Prophet  Jonah,  ia  Sanll 
M&ria  del  Po polo ,.  tbe  lower  li<;ure4  in  the  Si^ttna  Gliiipelf  etc.)  are  copioi^ 
on  a  dmall   scale-     Kapbael  apparently  permitted  his  pnpila  to  make  rrtl 
use  of  their  studies*     Tbe   whole   aflbrda   a  charming   picture  of  the  li|| 
and  hjibitj  of  the  artists  duHng^  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Tlie  decoration  of  the  two  other  wings  of  the  logge  of  thfj 
fitory^  with  stufico  work  hy  Marco  da  Fiitnza  and  Paul  SchoTf  an' 
paintiiigB  by  artists  of  the  16th  and  i7th  cent.^  ia  very  inferior  to  tfc 
nbove  described  works  of  Raphael' a  period*  —  Immodiatcly  to  til 
kft  of  the  exit  from  the  Sal  a  dl  CostaJititiOj  in  the  N»  j^flrat)  wing 
i&  the  approach  to  the  pict are-gallery  \  we  ascend  the  stairs,  an 
enter  tho  Qr^t  door  o»  the  left. 

The  ••Piotm-e  Gallery  of  the  Vaticjtn  was  founded  by  PiuB  VI 
by  colletitiii^  tbe  plctureB  given  bjick  by  the  French  in  1815,  mo! 
of  which  had  been  taken  from  chDTches,  and  by  adding  otheia,  Tbi| 
gallery  is  infer  tor  to  the  great  Roman  private  colledlions  in  th 
number  of  itti^  works  alone,  but  it  contains  a  few  masterpieces  of  t 
first  rank  and  almost  no  work  that  Is  not  good,  —  The  permesBO  1 
giyen  up  here.  The  pictures  are  lunushed  with  noticea  of  the  mtk 
jectfi  and  the  names  of  the  artista.    Catalogue,  see  p.  317, 

L  Room.  On  the  left  i  QuercinOj  John  the  Baptist ;  *L^onardo  i 
Vinclj   St.  Jerome^  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  brown,  et^identlyj 
study  of  strong  perspe-ctive ,  probably  painted  about  1480 ;  *M 
pkael^  >i/]f]uncJat!on  f  Adotatmn  oi  tli^Ma^.,  Presentation  in  tlj 

Temphf  predelle  to  the  Ct*Tonal\ou  ot  ^as^  K^ .  '^^\  T^q.  Ajiv^dte 

da  Fiesole^  Seenea  from  tte  Ufe  ol  Sit.  '^U'^^Vt^*  ^  ^KCi%  ^i'^usTtistfi^ 
^hriBt  and  Thnm*«  .    J^r™c,  Frawjlci  K^\  ^^^\^\>^  "^^"^  ^^^  ^%x^«i%  ^ 


GhriBt  and  Thomas  j    FtanG*  Frawjla  0^t  ^ 
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MuHUo  Q\  Marfcyrdom  of  St.  Peter  Arbnei,  —  Window- wall :  Carlo 
CriveUi^  Dead  Chriat  witli  Mary,  St.  John,  &nd  Mary  Magdal&n; 
GarofalOj  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Catharine.  —  On  the 
entrance  -  wall :  Maniegna  {moie  ^Tob&bly  Batt.  Moniagna?}^  Mary 
Magdalen  anoiittlug  the  Dead  Christ;  Murillo^  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  MuriUo^  Betrothal  of  St*  Catharine;  FVftne.  Cvsaa  (not 
Bcnoz^o  Ooz%i>ii\  MiTaclea  of  St.  Hyacmth,  the  predella  of  an 
alt&F-piene  the  central  portion  of  which  ig  in  London  and  the  winp 
In  Milan;  Perugino^  SS.  Renedictj  Scholastl^a,  and  Placidus; 
*Fra  Angelica  ^  Small  Madonna  with  ang ela  on  a  go[d  gronnd ; 
Bonifanio^  l^adonna  with  St,  John  and  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Peter 
and  St.  PanK  —  Exit-wall:  ^Rapkaelj  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
thiee  charming  female  flgures,  pred«lla  of  the  Entambment  (p,  iSf?}, 
In  grisaille  (t60T). 

IL  Room.  On  the  right:  *Dmn&%tchinOj  Oommunion  of  St*  Je- 
rome, one  of  his  best  wor^s  (1614),  —  Opposite  the  window : 
**Eapha€lf  Madonna  of  Follgno,  1512  j  in  the  background  the  town 
,  of  FoHipio,  into'wblch  a  bomb  falls;  to  the  right,  below,  St.  Jerome 
re<!Om mends  to  the  Madonn*  Sigismondo  Coiifci,  secretary  of  Juliua 
II,,  who  ordered  the  painting  for  Santa  Maria  in  ArawEli,  whence 
It  was  transferred  to  Sant'  Anna  deUe  Contesee  in  FoUgiio  in  1666 
(comp,  p.  228)  ;  to  the  left  St,  Francia  of  A  sals  i^  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. *In  its  striking  vigour,  the  lifeUke  individuality  of  its  portraits, 
and  the  powerful  and  dcli(;ately-bleitded  colouring  th^  Madonna  of 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Raphael's  earlier  oil-paintings'*  The  trans- 
ference of  the  picture  from  wood  lo  canvas,  effected  at  Paris,  whither 
the  pioture  had  been  carried  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
necessitated  a  little  restoration.  —  **Rciphad^  The  Tranaflguration, 
his  last  ^eat  work^  painted  for  Card.  Gliirio"3e^lrfedicl  (afterwards 
Clement  Yll.),  and  preserved  down  to  1797  in  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  (p,  362),  The  upper  part  is  by  Raphaei^a  own  hand  i  Christ 
hovedug  between  Moses  and  Eli  as;  Peter,,  James,  and  John  pros- 
tiate  on  the  ground,  dazded  by  the  light.  The  fIgurGs,  to  tbe  left^ 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  are  St.  Lawrence  and  St^  Stepher* 
The  lower  half  (much  darkened  by  age),  where  the  other  disciples 
are  being  requested  to  heal  the  possessed  boy^  waa  exeented  by 
^rcnc*  Penni  and  Qmlh  Romano  (about  162'2), 

ni.  KooM*  On  the  entrance- wall  *  Titian,  Portrait  ofNl^JC.  Mar- 
cello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  not  painted  from  life,  but  full  of  in- 
dividuality, and  a  good  sped m on  of  the  ugliness  common  in  portraits 
af  the  period}  which  at  once  repels  and  attracts  the  spectator,  Ou 
the  ripbt;  ^Titian^  ^Madonna  of  San  NiccolG  de*  Frari^  completed  in 
1&23,  and  carried  about  1770  to  Rome,  where  the  rounded  upper 
part  of  the  picture  wai  cnt  off*   The  energetic  Melit^  ^^  >;I&^  "t^^s^is.- 
log,  the  dJ^ity  of  tbe  design  and  forma ,  kii4  \\\ft  \^IX»1  ^^^^^^  ^ 
the  wh&le  aompositloD  rendera  this  oi^e  of  tW  tiicj%%  via-^TX^^^^'^^^^ 
aft^6  ms3iBr'8  middle  period,     Guci-einp^  &\,  MaaftfcT^^  ftVe«^>^^ 
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—  Right  long -wall;  SpagnoUtto,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence; 
Ouercino^  Mary  Magdalen;  Bern.  Pinturieehio,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  for  the  church  della  Fratta  at  Umbertide,  1503; 
below  are  the  Apostles,  St.  Francis,  St.  Bonaventnra,  and  three 
Franciscans.  —  Perugino,  Resurrection,  probably  painted  with 
some  assistance  from  Baphael  when  a  yonth;  the  sleeping  soldier 
U)  the  right  is  said  to  be  RaphaeFd  portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the 
left  that  of  Perugino.  —  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael for  the  monastery  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte  Lnce  near  Pe- 
rugia, the  upp«r  half  painted  by  G.  Romano,  the  lower  by  Franeeseo 
Penni  In  l^^o ;  Lo  Spagna,  Adoration  of  the  infant  Ch rist (formerly 
in  r^a  Spineta  near  Todi).  —  *Raphaely  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  in  1503  in  Pemgino's  school,  for  San  Francesco  atPemgia; 
*Perugino,  Madonna  on  a  throne  with  Laorentios,  Lndovicas,  Her- 
ciilanus,  and  Constant! us,  the  guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted 
in  1400.  Altar-pieco  (14th  cent.)  in  three  sections,  representing 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  —  Knd-wall :  *CaTavaggio,  Entombment,  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  —  Window-wall:  Scusoferrato. 
Madonna;  Niecolh  (Alurmo)  da  Foligno,  Cnclflxion  of  Christ  and 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  two  altar-pieces  in  several  sections.  Be- 
tween these :  *Mtlo%xo  da  ForR,  Fresco  from  the  former  library 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  Sixtus  IV.,  the  founder,  with  Card.  Giul. 
della  Rovere  (Julius  II.)  and  Oirolamo  Riario;  before  him  kneels 
Platina,  prHf<;ct  of  the  library. 

IV.  Room.  Entrance- wall :  Valentin,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus 
and  Martin ianus:  Ouido  Reni,  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  N.  Poussin, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (mosaic  copies  of  these  three  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's).—  Right  wall:  Fed. Baroecio,  Annunciation;  A.  Saeehi,  Mass 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (from  St.  Peter's) ;  *Baroeeio,  St.  Micbelina.  — 
Window- wall :  Morelto ,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholo- 
mew; Paolo  Veronese,  Vision  of  St.  Helena. —  Left  wall:  Outdo 
Reni,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Thomas  and  Jerome  below;  Ccrreggio(Ji), 
Christ  in  a  nimbus;  A.  Sacchi,  St.  Romnald. 


Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  domain  of  painting, 
must  also  be  reckoned  ^Baphael's  Tapestry,  exhibited  along  with 
some  other  tapestries  in  the  OaUeria  degliAraM%if  adjoining  the 
Galleria  del  Candelabri  (p.  337),  and  accessible  on  Wed.,   10-3. 
The  tapestry   was   executed  from  cartoons  drawn  by  Raphael  in 
1515  and  1516,    seven  of  which  were  purchased  in  Flanden  by 
Charles  I.  of  England,   and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Sonth  Ken- 
sington Museum.    These  designs,  derived  f^m  the  hlBtory  of  the 
Now  2'estamenU  are  among  tbe  mo&t  admirable  of  the  great  master's 
works  (p.  ixxii).    Each  piece  olta^eatcv,  'wtwi^t  ^\^%Et:«&aiiRk\m(;aat^ 
M  formerly  supposed,  at  Anas,  lYv©  cia,ftA»  ^il  W^Vwi^^Bt».tC^'ii®i 
great  skill  in  wool,  silk,  and  goU,  ^^^ii  wm^\tiNA  ^x.  i&*»A^^faK 
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They  were  originally  intended  to  cover  the  lower  and  nnpainted  part 
of  the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  were  exhibited  there  for  the 
first  time  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1519.  During  the  plundering  of 
Rome  in  1527  the  tapestry  was  carried  off  and  seriously  injured,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1553.  In  1798  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew,  from  whom  it  was 
repurchased  by  Pius  VII.  in  1808.  It  is  now  sadly  damaged  and 
faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  The  numerous  other  copies  in 
tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are  in  Berlin  and 
others  in  Loreto,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  testify  to  the  wide- 
spread admiration  which  they  excited. 

The  Marginal  Scenes  in  bronze-colour  partly  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  when  Cardinal  de"*  Medici.  The  decorations  which  sur- 
round the  principal  designs  are  chiefly  by  Raphael's  pupil  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  following  are  the  Principal  Scenes.  1st  Section:  to  the  left,  *1.  St. 
Peter  receiving  the  keys  ('feed  my  lambs') ^  *2.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man 
in  the  Temple;  *3.  The  people  of  Lystra  about  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas ;  '4.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Fragment  of  a  representation  of 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness.  —  2nd  Section:  5.  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen;  6.  Supper  at  Emmaus;  7.  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple;  8.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  9.  Ascension;  10. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  — 3rd  Section:  11.  Resurrection;  12.  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  —  We  return  by  the  other  side :  13.  Religion  between  Justice 
and  Mercy ;  14.  'Feed  my  lambs* ;  15.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (on  three 
pieces);  16.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  a  small  Dutch  tapestry  after  Raphael's 
design;  *17.  Death  of  Ananias;  18.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  *19.  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul;  *20.  Stoning  of  Stephen;  *2l.  Miraculous  Draught  of 
fishes ;  22.  St.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi.  Those  indicated  with  asterisks 
are  from  the  cartoons  ot  Raphael  (two  others  are  wanting).  The  rest  were 
executed  from  cartoons  prepared  by  his  pupils  after  his  death,  some  of 
them  from  small  sketches  by  the  master;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Ascension,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  seem  most  in  his  style. 
This  second  series  of  tapestries  was  intended  for  the  great  Consistorial  Hall. 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  is  adjoined  by  the  Qalleria  Oeo- 
grafica,  a  corridor  with  maps,  160  yds.  long ,  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Ignazio  Dante,  and  executed  by  his  brother  Antonio  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1580;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempesta  and  others; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable. 


The  *Appartamenti  Borgia,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  below 
the  stanze  of  Raphael,  were  re-opened  to  the  public  in  1897.  Ad- 
mission, see  pp.  140,  141 ;  no  charge  is  made,  but  tickets  of  ad- 
mission are  issued  only  with  tickets  (1  fr.)  for  the  collection  of 
antiquities.  We  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti 
(p.  343),  thence  follow  the  Galleria  Lapidaria(p.  345)  straight  on, 
and  descend  a  few  steps  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Logge  (p.  329). 
Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Appartamenti. 

The  Appartamenti  Borgia,  so  called  from  the  family  name  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI. ,  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ive^\ft^\.  ^\\«v  "^^ 
16th  cent.,  but  in  1889-97  they  were  skWtTxW^  x^^Vqi^^Vj  1^,^<XV»»i 
St  the  command  ot  Leo  XIII.    These  a^^axlmfewX.^,  ^^^^^^^^^^Sa 
PmturicchiOy  rank  for  brilliancy  of  colovixms  sv^e^  \>^  ?A5^ei^N»^^ 
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chapter-library  at  Siena,  which  is  frescoed  by  the  same  master.  The 
majolica  pavement  has  been  restored  in  harmony  with  ancient  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Museo  Industriale  at  Naples  and  Ganta- 
galli's  factory  at  Florence. 

Room  I  (Room  of  the  Popes).  The  stucco  ornamentation  on 
the  roof  and  the  frescoes  of  constellations  are  by  Qiovanni  da  JJdxM 
and  Ftfino  del  Vaga,  The  tapestry  on  the  walls  represents  the 
myth  of  Oephalus  and  Procris.  In  front  of  the  lear-wall  is  placed 
a  bust  of  Leo  XIII.,  by  UgoUni,  In  the  left  comer  is  the  armour 
of  Julius  U.,  in  the  right  corner  that  of  Charles  of  Bonrbon  (comp. 
p.  302).  The  door  in  the  window- wall,  with  Biblical  scenes  in  in- 
laid wood,  is  a  modern  copy  of  one  of  the  doors  at  Perngia  by  Da- 
miano  of  Bergamo  (comp.  p.  64). 

Room  II  is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  by  PirUuricchio,  On  the 
ceiling  are  medallions  with  bust-portraits  of  popes.  On  the  walls, 
beginning  at  the  left  of  the  back-wall:  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Resurrection  (to  the  left  kneels  Alexan- 
der VI.),  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Assumption.  The  Apis-bull,  which 
frequently  recurs  in  the  stuccoornamentation  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing room,  is  a  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  Borgias  (comp.  p.  xlii). 

Room  IU  has  farther  *Frescoes  by  Pinturicehio,  On  the  ceiling 
is  the  legend  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  the  Apis-bull  (see  above).  Above 
the  door  is  a  medallion  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  back-wall :  *St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria  disputing  before  Emp.  Maximianvs  (in  the 
background  appears  the  Arch  of  Constantino).  Entrance- wall: 
Legends  of  St.  Juliana  or  St.  Susanna,  on  the  left,  and  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, on  the  right.  Exit-wall:  on  the  left,  SS.  Paul  and  Antony, 
the  hermits,  in  the  Theban  desert;  on  the  right,  the  Visitation. 
Window- wall :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (to  the  right  appears  the 
Colosseum).  Three  small  early-Flemish  tapestries  are  also  exhibited 
here,  the  finest  being  the  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  entrance- 
wall.  The  handsome  benches  with  inlaid  wood  were  brought  from 
the  library  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Sixtus  V. 

Room  IV  is  adorned  by  Pinturicehio  with  allegorical  frescoes 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  Beginning  on  the  entrance-wall:  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Astronomy. 
The  chimney-piece,  executed  by  Simon  Mo*ea  from  a  drawing  by 
SansovinOj  was  brought  from  the  Castello  Sant*  Angelo.  To  the 
right  are  some  remains  of  the  original  majolica  pavement. 

Room  V  (Room  of  the  Credo),  like  the  following,  belongs  to 
the  Torre  Borgia  (p.  3i6).  The  ceiling- frescoes,  lepresenting  the 
Apostles  with  the  Creed,  were  perhaps  executed  by  Pietro  d^ Andrea 
of  Volterra.  The  mural  decorations  of  painted  canvas  in  Rooms  V 
and  VI  are  nearly  all  modeiiv.  —  Room  VI.  On  the  ceiling,  Prophets 
and  Sibyls.    Fine  tapestry,  le^ife^^ivX^xv^^^^t^'^^'siaxL. 
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BsACcro  Nuovo.  EcYrrrAN  Museum*  Eteubcan  Museum. 
Ai>MigaioBff  Aee  pp-  140,  liL  —  A  Bbort  Cataxogue  by  Evi&U  Mami-,  in 
EngHali  (2Vt  ^^Oi  Fratich^  ut  JlaUnn  C^  fr.J  may  be  boug^ht  at  tbo  entrancu. 
—  Com  p.  alsQ  flWWff  <*  Jleficlfc,  Antiqam«a  in  Eome,  vol.  1,  pp*  1-286,  11, 
pp.  364  ad. 

Ttie  TAticAN  CoLi.scnoN  op  AMTKurmBB ,  t!ie  flneat  in  the 
worlds  was  begun  by  the  Popes  JiiHua  11*^  Leo  X.^  CltJineiit  VII., 
Aiid  Paul  III,  in  the  Btlvcdcte  and  the  galleries  added  by  Bramcinte 
nndef  Julius  It.  But  only  a  few  of  tbfi  pies^nt  uiasterpiecei*,  such 
a«  the  Torso  of  Heruules,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoou, 
date  their  appearance  in  the  Yaticau  from  that  period.  By  far  tkd 
greater  portion  of  the  tollB^tlon  made  by  these  art-loving  popes  wai 
scattered  by  their  sunreesore  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent^j 
especially  by  Pius  Y,,  and  mm&  of  their  treasures  were  even  pre- 
Bentsd  to  foreign  noilectioni.  Clement  XI Y.  (Gangs nelli,  1769-74) 
determined  to  institute  a  more  extensive  collection^  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Mu^eo  PiQ^CUyneniino  aroso  under  liim  and  his  soc- 
e^ssor  Pius  Vt,  This  museum  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  E.  Q, 
VheontL  It  was  despoiled  of  ite  costliest  treasures  by  the  French 
in  1797,  hut  most  of  these  were  restored  in  1816.  Piua  TU.  added 
the  Muico  Chitiramonti  J  and  in  13'2i  the  BraceAo  Nuovg  f  aiid 
Gregory  XVL  the  Egyptian  and  the  Eifuscan  Museum, 

The  ENTn^AMCR  i»  on  the  W,  $ide  of  the  paJace,  not  far  from  the 
N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from  the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza 
San  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the  ^eat  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Pe- 
ter*3  through  the  passage  under  the  portico^  walk  round  the  whole 
af  St,  Peter^s  (comp.  also  plan^  p.  304),  and  theU}  between  the 
Vatican  Gardens  and  the  palace^  reach  the  gate  under  the  Sal  a  della 
Blga.  (This  point  may  be  reaehed  by  earriage^  bo  that  it  Ib  not 
necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  as  the 
drivera  lome times  pretend.)  We  turn  to  the  ri^ht  at  the  ticltet- 
offlce,  and  HRc^nd  tho  ^teps  to  the  ieft^  entering  the  museum  by 
the  Stila  a  Cram  Grcoa^  described  below,  (The  glass-dooi  opposite 
the  staircase  le^ds  to  the  Library^  p.  800.) 

Til  a  troa  gate  to  the  kfb  nt  tlio  fool  pf  tbe  $itpA  opeu^  iip^^n  a  tcrface 
(not  ilwiya  access! hie  to  yisitdrp)  which  c^lmlll4ln(JB  a  gUiii|.i#c  of  */i  Boe- 
ea^eecio^t.  ivr  the  larger  G-Brdeii  of  tbe  Vfttiaanp  A^'bicti  1.4  i^loitGd  to  the 
ptiblifi.  Tlie  garden  extendit  in  tha  wnlls  of  the  Lnanine  uityT  ond.  1^  bea'iti- 
fally  laid  OMi  ID  the  Italiaii  atjle.  To  ihe  left  of  Ihu  entr.inea,  a*  ihu  baae 
of  Hd  Btnlaeoce  planted  wllb  Irees^  ttUnrli  ihe  CaduQ  del  Papa,  biilit  by 
Hrro  Ligorio  in  iGli'^  The  Casino  di  Lesas^IIL,  where  the  l*ope  dpend» 
the  but  days  of  aumnier,  is  aitu*ited  on  itie  top  of  thii^  fmini^nc^s. 

MtJflBO  PrO-Cl.BWBNTlH0.     MUSBO   ClHAnAMONTI.     BbACCIO  NuOTO. 
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The  **l[iiaeo  Pio -Clemen tino,  t\ie  xesA  wi<^\fe^*  ^^  >36t«iN'ft?&»*^ 
c&V&edon,  contains  several  of  the  moa\  i:6\ft\ji«tV%^  ^ta\i\^^*-  ^^ 
divided  into  it  departments,  denoted \iY  I^ts^s-t^ t^^^'^^^^' 
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I.  Sala  a  Croce  Greca,  constracted  by  Simoneitij  nnder  Pius  YI., 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  floor  aie  three  ancient  Mosaics, 
By  the  steps,  between  the  two  sphinxes,  *Flower-bMket  from  Roma 
Vecohia  fp.  380).  In  the  centre,  Shield  witb  a  bust  of  Pallas,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  girdle  on  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  con- 
stellations are  depicted;  found  in  1741  in  the  Villa  Rufflnella  near 
Frascati.  The  greater  portion  (the  central  square  and  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  coloured  border)  is  antique;  but  the  external  four 
segments  of  the  circle  are  modern ;  some  of  the  original  marginal 
figures  are  now  in  the  Therms  Museum  (p.  162).  At  the  entrance 
to  the  following  room  (Sala  Rotonda,  p.  338):  Bacchus.  —  We  here 
begin  to  enumerate  the  more  important  sculptures:  566.  Large 
sarcophagus  in  porphyry ,  of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Gonstantine 
the  Great,  from  her  tomb,  afterwards  the  church  of  Santa  Gostanza 
(p.  373 j;  it  is  adorned  with  rintage-seenes  (perhaps  in  allusion  to 
the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord).  •574.  Vemu^  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  (p.  IJ,  drapery  of  metal  modern;  578,  579. 
Egyptian  Sphinxes  (mentioned  above) ;  589.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  He- 
lena, mother  of  Gonstantine ,  from  her  tomb  at  Torre  Pignattara 
(p.  375),  transferred  to  the  Lateran  by  Anastasins  IV.,  and  thence 
to  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VI.  By  the  stairs :  to  the  right,  600.  Recum- 
bent river-god,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Michael  Angelo  (op- 
posite the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  Museum,  p.  346). 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  from 
Praneste),  leading  to  the  right  to  the  — 

n.  Sala  della  Biga,  a  circular  hall  with  a  cupola. 

In  the  centre:  •623.  Biga,  or  two-horse  chariot,  from  which 
the  saloon  derives  its  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  in 
Shu  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  (which,  however,  belonged 
originally  to  another  group)  are  alone  ancient.  *608.  Bearded 
BacchuSj  inscribed  'Sardanapallos';  •GIG.  Effeminate  B<icchua,  611. 
Bearded  Athlete  (only  the  body,  part  of  the  left  leg,  and  part  of  the 
head  arc  antique),  most  probably  a  runner  resembling  Nob.  38  and 
42  mentioned  at  p.  232.  •612.  Toga  Statue,  from  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani  in  Venice;  •615.  Discobolus,  of  the  Attic  school  fp,  xlix); 
616.  So-called  Phocion,  a  statue  of  Hermes  with  a  portrait-head 
from  another  work.  *618.  Discoholus  of  Myron  (p.xlviii);  the  orig- 
inal was  of  bronze ;  head  modern,  and  inaccurately  placed;  it  should 
have  been  turned  to  the  side,  as  in  the  much  superior  replies  in 
the  Pal.  Lancellotti  (p.  206).  619.  Roman  charioteer-,  with  the 
curious  straps  about  his  body  customary  in  races  in  the  eireus; 
(?2i.  Sarcophagus-relief,  race  of  Pelops  and  Gilnomaus.  —  609,  613, 
617.  Sarcophagi,  with  chariot-iaic^es,  tVe>  tVmo\ft«»  X^lnc  Oapids. 
The  representations  of  the  Citcua ,  vi\V\v  \Xi^  Mela*  or  \»refitsMMiia. 
and  the  Spina  or  central  wall,  sbouU  \>e  Tvote^L.  Qtv  VXv^  ^^^ivv^w^w  "f*«*^ 
-'U kinds  of  esLcred  objects  and  also  ibft  a.^^w^W^  \w  «.Q^Mi^.vMl ^^^ >i«»»\ 
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on  the  completion  of   each  round  one   of  the  wooden  eggs  waa  removed 
from  the  spina  and  one  of  the  dolphins  was  turned  round.  Comp.  also  p.  365. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

m.  Oalleria  del  Candelabri,  a  corridor  90  yds.  in  length, 
open  only  on  Wed.,  10-3.  The  ceiling-paintings,  by  L.  Seitz  (1883- 
1886),  consist  partly  of  Incidents  in  the  pontiflcate  of  Leo  XIII. , 
partly  of  allegorical  scenes  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  protection  of  the  Church).  The  hand- 
some marble  payement  is  new.  Numerous  beautiful  vases  in  rare 
marbles  of  various  colours  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  gallery. 

Section  I,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance:  2,  66.  Birds' 
nests  and  children;  to  the  right,  11.  Torso  of  a  satyr  pouring  wine 
(after  Praxiteles);  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  posture,  as  if  aiming 
at  scattered  nuts  or  the  like  (comp.  No.  497a,  p.  344);  to  the 
left,  45.  Head  of  the  above-mentioned  satyr  after  Praxiteles ;  52. 
Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  —  Section  11:  to  the  right,  74. 
Fountain-figure  of  Pan,  removing  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  satyr ; 
81 .  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa ;  83.  Sarcophagus,  with 
the  murder  of  ^Egistheus  and  Olytemnestra  by  Orestes ;  93  (to  the 
right)  and  97  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Costanza;  to  the  left, 
113.  Sarcophagus-relief  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodameia;  *118a.  Oany- 
mede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Leochares 
(p.  1).  —  Section  III:  to  the  right,  131.  Mosaics  of  dead  flsh, 
dates,  etc.;  134a.  Modern  copy  of  the  circular  rim  of  a  fountain 
(puteal;  now  in  Madrid),  companion -piece  to  134  c.  Antique  puteal, 
-with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  between  the  last  two,  134b.  Archaic 
figure  of  a  god,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Semo 
Sancus;  to  the  left,  149a.  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep;  148.  Satyr  with 
the  infant  Bacchus.  Built  into  the  walls  are  eight  frescoes  of  figures 
hovering  in  the  air,  from  the  ancient  villa  at  Tor  Marancia  in  which 
the  mosaic  mentioned  at  p.  345  was  found.  —  Section  IV:  167 
(to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  Santa  Costanza; 
to  the  right,  162.  Statuette  of  Nike  leaning  on  a  trophy;  173.  Sar- 
cophagus with  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  176,  178.  Two  replicas  of 
a  statuette  of  a  satyr  looking  at  his  tail;  177.  Aged  fisherman;  183. 
Upper  part  of  a  statue  of  Cronos ;  *184.  Patron  Goddess  ofAntioch, 
9,iXe,i  Euiychides  (p.  lii);  187.  Candelabrum,  with  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  (Hercules,  Apollo,  priest) ;  to  the  left,  194.  Boy  with  a 
goose,  after  the  original  by  Boethos  (3rd  cent.  B.  C);  204.  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  children  of  Niobe ;  208.  Marcellus  (?),  nephew  of 
Augustus.  —  Section  V:  to  the  right,  *222.  Greek  Girl  Racing j 
after  a  bronze  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C. ;  to  the  left,  246.  Youthful  Pan 
(fountain-figure).  —  Section  VI:  to  the  right,  263.  8^'t<^^^'«w^K=^s»^ 
with  Diana  and  Endymion;  *2b^z»  Statueltft  q1  ^i^^^x^tv^N  ^>^  • 
GMBjrmede;  to  theleft,  264.  Son  of  mo\)©•,*i^^.^%.T«i^\^^^:^^^"^^,^. 
j»pe  of  the  daughteiB  of  Leucippus  \>7  t\iftl>\oacTO^.  \i^«^  ^Csv^  v^ 
Baxdjbkxs,   Italy  II,   13th  Edition.  a'>.^'>*^ 
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269b.  Statuette  of  an  athlete  (after  Polycletus);  •26^.  Statue  of  a 
Fighting  Persian^  from  the  trophy  of  King  Attains  at  Athens  (p.  liii). 
—  The  next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of  Raphael,  p.  332. 

We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  descend  to  the  Sala  a  Croce 
Greca,  and  pass  through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  335)  to  the  — 

lY.  Sala  Botonda.  erected  under  Pius  YI.  by  Sknonetti,  after 
the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The  floor  contains  an  admirable  MoaaiCj 
found  in  1780  in  the  Thermae  at  Otricoll,  with  Nereids,  Tritons, 
Centaurs,  and  masks.  In  the  centre  a  magniflcent  basin  of  porphyry, 
brought  from  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  to  the  Vatican  in  1705  by 
Clement  XI.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance:  554.  Julia 
Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  553.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
Then ,  to  the  left ,  552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lanuvium  (p.  425), 
copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines; 
551.  Claudius;  550.  Statue  of  Claudius  as  Jupiter,  from  Lanu- 
vium ;  549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva ;  on  the  pedestal  a  fine 
relief,  of  doubtful  meaning;  547.  Sea  God,  found  near  Pozzuoli, 
perhaps  a  personification  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  oi  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating  the 
riches  of  the  shores;  *546.  So-called  Barberini  Juno;  545.  Bust 
of  Antinous;  544.  Hercules,  colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft. 
in  height),  found  immured  in  1864  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey 
(p.  220) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  in  Pentelic  marble,  from 
that  emperor's  mausoleum  (Castello  Sant'  Angelo ;  comp.  p.  301) ; 
*542.  Female  statue  restored  as  Ceres;  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius.  540.  Antinous  as  Bacchus,  from  Hadrian's  Prasnestine 
villa  (p.  412;  ^Antinous  Braschi*);  the  unohiselled  state  of  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  statue  was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with 
metal;  the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modem.  ••539.  Bust  of 
Zeus  from  Otrieoli,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  (p.xlvlii),  but  more 
probably  an  independent  type  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Then,  556. 
Pertinax ;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.  At  the  entrance  to  the  next 
room :  537,  538.  Comedy,  Tragedy,  two  hermas  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

y.  Sala  delle  Muse.  We  first  enter  an  Ante-Room,  Left:  ^525. 
Pericles;  523.  Aspasia.  Right:  531.  Periander  of  Oorintb;  530. 
Statue,  erroneously  named  Lycurgus ;  528.  Bias,  the  misantbiope 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constructed  by  Simoneiti  nnder 

Pius  VI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  adoraed 

with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.   It  derives  its  name  firom 

the  statues  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  which,  witb  the  exception 

of  Nos.  504  and  520,  were  found  with  the  Apollo  near  Tivoll  in  1774^ 

and  are  probably  reproductions  of  a  group  by  Praxiteles  or  of  bis 

school.  In  the  centre  of  the  ilgAvt  ^«W  *b*fe.  A-poV^  HMMigcCei^ In  a 

^ongrobe,  with  an  air  of  poetic  iaip\.\iTe,  %\a.Tv^si%  ^ti  *»>  ^Oftw.Vsftfc.v 

resejitation  of  the  Lares.   To  ih^  \e«X  ^1  ^>^«i  k^>\v.Wl,'tv«r 
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aiehore  (Mus«  of  dancing)}  to  the  right,  515.  Calliope  (epic  poetry); 

511.  ^ato  (eiotic  poetry).  Then,  on  the  other  side:  499.  MtlTpo- 
mene  (tragedy);  ♦503.  Tfeofia  (comedy) ;  505.  CWo  (history) ;  ♦SOS. 
Polyhymnia  (higher  lyric  poetry).  Between  503  and  505  is  504. 
Female  statue  restored  as  Urania  (Muse  of  astronomy) ;  opposite, 
520.  Nymph  restored  as  Euterpe  (music).  —  Interspersed  among 
the  Muses  are  portrait- hermas:  to  the  left,  509.  Metrodorus,  the 
faYOurite  pupil  of  Epicurus;  507.  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic;  506. 
Demosthenes ;  502.  iEschines ;  500.  Zeno  (?),  more  prohahly  a  cel- 
ehrated  astronomer,  perhaps  Aratus ;  498.  Epicurus ;  to  the  right, 

512.  Epimenides  of  Crete  (?) ;  518.  Uerma-bust  of  a  Strateges  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  erroneously  named  Themistocles ;  519.  Plato  (the 
inscription  *Zeno'  is  modem). 

Antt'Room  on  the  other  side,  foxmlng  also  the  ante-room  of  the 
Sala  degli  Animali :  (right)  494.  Greek  portrait-henna ;  495.  Apollo 
CitharoBdus  (restored  as  Bacchus) ;  496.  Sophocles  at  an  advanced 
age.  Left  side :  492.  Heima  of  Sophocles,  with  a  fragmentary  in- 
scription, which  permitted  the  identification  of  the  famous  statue 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  294).  490.  Herma  of  Diogenes. 

VI.  Sala  degli  Animalii  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  freely  restored ;  a  great 
part  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  ancient  mosaics. 

This  hall  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  four  granite  colnmns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into  the  court  of  the 
Belvedere  (p.  34i).  To  thb  Bight:  182.  Head  of  a  braying  ass^  *194.  Sow 
and  litter;  202.  Colossal  camel's  head  (fountain-spout);  20B.  Hercules  with 
Geryon;  210.  Diana,  badly  restored;  213.  Hercules  and  Cerberus.  228.  Triton 
carrying  off  a  Nymph,  in  conception  and  execution  recalling  the  rococo 
works  of  tiie  18th  cent,  with  a  modem  pedestal.    232.  Minotaur. 

To  THB  Lbft  :  116.  Two  greyhounds  playing ;  113a,  125a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  Villa ;  124.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras ;  134.  Hercules  with  the  slain  de- 
mean lion ;  137.  Hercules  slaying  Diomedes ;  138.  Centaur  with  a  Cupid  on 
his  back  (a  replica  of  the  younger  centaur  in  the  Capitol ine  Museum, 
p.  238) ;  139.  Commodus  on  horseback  (Bernini's  model  for  the  statue  of  Con- 
stantihe  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's);  151.  Sheep  sacrificed  on  the  altar; 
153.  Small  group  of  a  goat- herd  and  his  goats;  157.  (in  the  next  window) 
Relief  of  a  cow  and  calf. 

YII.  Galleria  delle  Statue,  originally  a  summer-house  of 
Innocent  Yin.,  and  converted  into  a  museum  by  Clement  XIY.  and 
PiusYI.  The  lunettes  contain  remains  of  paintings  by  Pinturieehio. 
—  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  ♦250.  ThanatoSj  god  of  death  (*/i 
Oenio  del  Vatieano\  or  the  ^Eroa  of  CentoceUt') ,  found  on  the  Via 
Labicana ;  on  the  back  are  traces  of  wings.  Above,  249.  Relief,  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Miehojd  Angelo ,  Gosimo  I.  expelling  the 
Vices  from  Pisa ;  251.  Athlete,  resembling  the  Doryphorus  of  Polyc- 
letus;  ♦253.  Triton ,  upper  part  only,  found  near  Tivoli;  254. 
Nymph  J  255.  Paris ;  257.  Selene  in  her  chariot,  in  delicate  relief  (fevsa. 
a  representation  of  her  visit  to  EndymVoiv^-,  *)Xi^ .  \>\«^^^  \H«>si  ^s. 

.Apollo  atharcBdnSj  incorrectly  restored  e41?iV^*!^^^^-t^i^^^^'*^'^^^'^^. 

Pscifera)  with  the  olive-branch:  ^60.  Ore^k^  \.om\>-T^^^ssl^  $^^<i^R.^'^'^^ 
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to  the  gods  of  healing.  *261.  So-called  Mourning  Pendcpe,  a  copy 
of  ail  archaic  work  (head  from  another  Btatue;  eomp.  pp.  164,  344); 
on  the  pedesUl  a  relief  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with  Silenus ;  *264. 
Apnllo  Sauroctonus,  lying  in  wait  for  a  lizard,  after  a  bronze  atatne 
by  PraxiUU9;  *2Go.  Amazony  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  xlixl;  267. 
Drunken  satyr;  268.  Juno,  from  the  Thermas  of  OtricoU;  269!  Relief 
of  a  late  period,  freely  restored.  *271.  and  390.  (one  on  each  side 
of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  Foaidippus  and 
Menandefy  two  admirable  portrait-statues  of  these  comic  dramatists, 
ill  Pentclic  marble  (^remains  exist  of  the  original  bronze  straps  of 
tbo  snndals).  —  The  visitor  may  conveniently  quit  this  gallery  here 
Mn\  inspect  that  of  the  busts  (see  below). 

Wiuilow-wall,  beyond  the  Menander:  392.  Septimius  Severos. 
liOlV  Suppliant  ffatfd  on  an  Altar,  looking  anxiously  upward,  with 
A  t>Agnieut  of  a  twig  in  her  right  hand;  a  finer  replica  in  the  Pal. 
l^ATborini  ip.  i:>^\  394.  Neptune  Yerospi;  396.  Apollo  Citharoe- 
duti,  archaic:  o96.  Wounded  Adonis  (the  hand  of  which  there  are 
traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Cupid  dressing  the  wound);  397. 
UocliniujT  Uacchiis.  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian;  398.  Macrinus, 
succowor  of  Caracalla.  In  front  of  the  last,  in  the  centre,  a  large 
alabastOT  basin,  found  near  Santi  Apostoli.  399.  ^Esculapius  and 
Uyje-oia.  from  Palestrina;  401.  Fragments  of  a  son  and  a  daughter 
from  the  jtrvup  of  Niobe  (^p.  344\  found,  like  the  Florentine  statues, 
noar  tbo  l.atcrAn:  40r>.  So-called  Danaid,  more  probably  a  water- 
carrior;  400.  Koplica  of  the  SatjT  of  Praxiteles.  —  In  the  window- 
uix'ho  VM.  Oinerar}-  urn  of  orienul  alabaster,  found  with  the 
(ravortiuo  cippi  placed  under  the  statues  numbered  248,  408,  410, 
■Mr,  ai\«l  I'^O:  it  once  contained  the  remains  of  a  member  of  the 
Muporial  .ir.Uau  family .  Kn.i-wall :  •414.  Sleeping  Ariadne^  found 
\\\  I  ho  n^ijrn  of  .lul;u<  II.:  below  it.  *Sareophagua  with  battle  of 
t^,sia-.u*!  Vt  tbo  sides:  ni'^.  ♦413.  The  Barbermi  Candelabra, 
iho  larjiost  a-^i  ;;:u-*t  in  existence,  found  in  Hadiian*8  Villa ;  on 
o^»'h  tV.r^v  n*',-;*  fs,  ^i/  lupiter.  Juno,  Mercury,  and  (r.)  Mars.  Mi-  • 
uiM\.<.  Ano  Vov.;;s.  -lir  Uellef  of  the  forsaken  Ariadne,  similar  in 
noA-.MK'iit  to  tho  Urjie  statue:  417.  Mercury;  420.  Lnoios  Verus. 
V\\1.  Hall  <^f  the  fiusti,  in  four  sections.  We  begin  on  the 
H'.Ui  ,^-.  \V.o  *^iura:\oo.  in  the  left  comer.  I.  Section.  Below,  to  the 
1 , .' \ ^ .  '?S, X  ] \ oa .'.  ,^f  H s .u:»r. :  *77.  Nero  as  Apollo  Githaroedus,  with 
U.11,'.  %x'.vM*i.  rri    \v.£i;sT-.;s.  with  chaplet  of  ears  of  com;  •273. 

.'..;  Au^rtti^tuf.  Above,  in  the  right  comer,  291. 
VX^A,  .  C9>.  Zeus  Serapis,  in  basalt.  Below, 
S « 1 , .  r:; .  :>0S .  I  si  s .   311.  Head  of  Menelaus,  fin>m 

.Vv.s  v-th  the  body  of  Patroclus,  fonnd  in  1772 

H«.v,  an.  a  .^.i^plic«t«  of  the  Pasqnlno  group  (see 

.  j>  0 .  T'fcU^c\v.s  \^ft.  '^'^V^,  \si  \V<ft  window  of  the 
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In  the  Pal.  Verospi.  To  the  left  above,  329.  Barbarian ;  below,  338. 
Portrait  of  a  Diadochos  as  Dionysus  (holes  for  the  horns  on  the 
head).  —  Once  more  in  II:  346.  Hercules.  —  IV.  In  the  niche: 
352.  Woman  praying,  a  so-called  PietJi;  under  it,  353.  Sarcophagus^ 
adorned  with  Prometheus  and  the  Fates ;  to  the  left,  below,  357. 
Antinous;  'SOS.  Hera.  —  In  Section  I,  below,  376.  Head  of  Pallas 
from  the  Castle  of  Sant^  Angelo ;  382,  384.  Anatomical  representa- 
tions, in  marble.  In  the  centre.  Column  with  three  Hor».  By  the 
entrance,  to  the  right,  *388.  Roman  man  and  woman,  tomb-relief ; 
this  relief  was  greatly  admired  by  Niebuhr  and  was  copied  for  his 
tomb  at  Bonn,  by  Ranch. 

IX.  Gabinetto  delle  Masohere  (adm.,  see  pp.  140, 141),  so  called 
from  the  "^Mosaic  within  a  modern  border  on  the  floor,  with  masks,  etc., 
found  in  Hadrian^s  Villa  in  1780.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance :  ^425 . 
Dancing  Oirl,  in  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Naples ;  427.  Crouch- 
ing Venus  in  the  bath;  428.  Greek  votive  relief.  —  On  the  entrance 
wall  and  the  opposite  wall :  Four  reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules ; 
432.  Satyr  in  rosso  antico,  replica  in  the  Capitoline ;  435.  Venus 
drying  her  hair.  —  Window- wall :  at  the  first  window.  Bathing-chair, 
at  the  second,  Fine  vase,  both  of  rosso  antico.  —  In  the  window, 
439.  Relief  of  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  Entrance- wall :  443. 
Apollo.  —  The  custodian  sometimes  opens  (on  request)  the  Loggia 
Scoperta,  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  mountains. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 

X.  Cortile  del  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  335).  This 
was  originally  a  square  court  with  truncated  corners  and  belonged 
to  the  Belvedere  built  by  Innocent  VIII.  (p.  316),  which  was  at 
that  time  in  direct  communication  with  the  apartments  (now  con- 
verted into  the  Galleria  delle  Statue)  which  afforded  the  beautiful 
view.  The  inner  arcade  was  not  added  until  1775,  while  the  cabinets 
at  the  corners  received  their  present  shape  in  1803.  This  court  con- 
tains several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molo8sian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  an- 
cient masks,  and  by  the  wall  sarcophagi  and  statues. 

The  First  Corner  Cabinet  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala 
degli  Animali  contains  :  ♦*74.  The  famous  gronp  of  Ln/moon^  with 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  executed  by  the  three  Rhodians 
Agesander^  Polydorus,  and  AthenodoruSj  and  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.    It  was  discovered  under  Julius  II.  in  1506  near 
the  Sette  Sale  (p.  179),  and  was  termed  by  Michael  Angelo  a  'mar- 
vel of  art'.  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble,  but  not  of  a  single  block^ 
is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exception  ot  ^Xjii^k  VXjlT^^  x^^^^SJw^^ 
aims,  which  have  been  incorrectly  Teatoie^'Vj^  Qlo-o.  Atyj.  ^^*«^^'** 
so//.   Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  ^oi^mam^A^ ,  X"^^  \t«sv^^  ^\^«v 
pense  of  the  moment,  and  the  prof  oundV^  ex:^Te>*^V^«^  ^\}e^\»s^^%  ^ 
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heads,  especially  that  of  the  father,  this  giovp  foxmi  lihe  grandeat 
representative  of  the  Rhodian  sehool  of  art  (p.  liii).  —  Then,  in 
the  Arcade :  81.  Roman  sacrificial  procewdon  from  the  Ara  Paeis  of 
Angnstus.  In  the  niche:  85.  Hygieia.  In  front,  So-called  Ara 
Casali,  with  reliefs  referring  to  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  origin  of 
Rome.  Farther  on,  88.  Roma,  accompanying  a  Yictorions  emperor. 
■)(  Second  Comer  Cahinet.    ♦•92.  Aj^oUoBOvedertj  found  at  the 

end  of  the  15th  cent.,  prohahly  in  a  Bomui  villa  near  Ghrotta 
Ferrata  (p.  394).  The  god  seems  to  have  originally  held  the  bow 
in  his  left  hand,  raised  in  a  threatening  manner,  whUe  in  his  lowered 
right  hand  was  probably  a  laurel  branch  or  wreath,  traces  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  tree-stump.  See  p.  1.  (Gomp.  'Ohilde 
Harold's  Pilgrimage*,  Canto  iv,  line  161.)  —  On  the  left:  94.  Re- 
lief. Women  leading  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the  left  half  modem). 
—  Then,  over  the  door  of  this  cabinet,  outside :  *G-reek  relief  of  the  i 
Precession  of  Bacchus.  —  In  the  Arcade :  98,  97.  Reliefs  with  satyrs 
and  griffins,  from  a  trapezophoras  (support  of  a  table).  28.  Large 
sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads ,  dancing  satyrs ,  and  Bacchantes, 
found  in  1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  saeristy  of  St.  Peter's 
were  being  laid;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  fountain-figure. 

Third  Comer  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canotfa, 
These  were  placed  here  in  1811,  when  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
collection  were  still  in  Paris  and  when  the  gallery  possessed  only 
plaster  casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon.  —  In  the 
Arcade,  (right)  38.  Relief  of  Diana  and  Hecate  contending  with  the 
Titans  and  Giants,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel;  39.  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, with  relief  of  a  general  and  vanquished  barbarians.  In  the 
niche :  42.  Wife  of  Alexander  Severus  as  Aphrodite. 

Fourth  Corner  Cabinet.  *53.  Mercury,  formerly  regarded  as  an 
Antinous  (found  beneath  the  Belvedere) ;  left,  55.  Relief  of  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  of  Isis.  —  Then  in  the  Arciide:  right,  61.  Sar- 
cophagus with  Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles;  on  It,  •60a.  Torso 
of  a  Nereid. 

XI.  Vestibule  of  the  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  336). 
The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

Atbio  Rotondo.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  marble 
(pavonazzetto).  To  the  left ,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  with  relief  * 
of  a  Diadumenus,  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  Polyeletus  (p.  xlix).  In 
the  ulches  are  three  fine  specimens  of  sculptured  drapery.  On  the 
balcony  is  an  ancient  vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Oolosseom.  — 
To  the  left  is  the  — 

Atbio  del  Meleaobo.  In  the  centre,  *10.  Statue  of  MeUageff  of 

the  imperial  period ,  found,  about  1500  outside  the  Porta  Portese 

(comp,  p.  J).    Left,  21.  Co\oftfta\  \iwsX  ^I'Itli^ml*^  *>A.  Iaj^  sar- 

cop/ia^oa-relief,  perhaps  repTeseTitm%^^'tv^«^-^^^'^S?^«it  wA\k\B\^^ 

iags  in  Rome  and  Ostia,  an  o\w-tVoi\^  vioxY\»\v\.\«R\as^<^aixwMiifc- 
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able;  22,  Relief  of  a  Roman  war-aMpi  ^th  two  banks  of  oars 
(biiemi3)j  from  Palestrina,  —  We  now  letQin  througti  tlie  Atrlo 
Botondo  to  tb©  > — 

Atbio  Quadoato.  In  tlie  centre,  •S*  ColebratedTofso  of  Htr- 
cuff*,  eieeuted  J  accoiding  to  tha  inscription,  by^^jipsttisnfuf  of 
Athena  J  ^lio  probably  lived  in  the  lat  cent*  B*C*  About  1440  tMs 
work  was  preierved  in  tlie  Palazzo  Colonna  (p.  202)  a.nd  may  there- 
fore piobably  at  one  time  have  belontjed  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Ttiermffi  of  Constantlne.  ^In  theii  ailmiiation  of  the  torio,  which 
hae  been  e:itolled  by  Wiiic^kelmanti  in  ona  of  his  famous  odea^  %U 
critics  are  agreed ;  but  many  conflicting  opinions  hai?e  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  action  intended  to  be  potirtiayed.  Formerly 
it  was  uaually  suppoiad  that  Herculai  bad  been  grouped  with  a 
flguie  standing  in  front  of  him  (perhapa  Tlebe  or  Auge) ;  another 
conjecture  waa  that  ha  was  alone,  leaning  on  a  ataff  grasped  with 
bo  til  hands  on  his  laft  aide ;  while  a  more  racent  view  is  that  he 
was  playing  on  the  lyre'.  More  recently  still  tho  identiflcatLon  as 
Ueroules  has  been  dUpnted,  on  the  groc^nd  that  the  $kiu  bi'slde  the 
figure  !a  not  that  of  a  Uon^  —  Opposite  the  window,  *2.  Pepeiino 
Satco-phagus  of  L.  Cottt,  Btifio  Barbettus,  great- grajid father  of  the 
illuatnoua  Afrieanus,  and  consul  B.C.  29B,  with  a  femarkable  in- 
scription In  Saturnine  veraaj  recording  his  virt^ies  and  achievements* 
It  waa  found  in  1780  in  the  tomb  of  the  Sciploa  on  the  Tla  Appia 
(sea  p.  281 ;  comp.  also  p.  lv\  at  tba  same  time  as  that  of  his  sou 
L.  Corn,  Scipioi  consul  B*  C,  259^  and  that  of  P*  Com.  Scipio  (aon  of 
Afncanua),  flamen  dialis,  whose  ins  crip  tlona  are  built  into  the  sur- 
rounding walla*  The  bust  on  the  sarcophagna  has  been  groundlesaly 
tegarded  as  the  poet  Enniua. 

Wa  next  enter  (com p.  gTOund-pJaUj  p.  835)  the  — 

*Hu«eo  Chiaramoflti,  arranged  m  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
wide  and  330  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.  The  collection  contains 
300  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

I  The  door  to  tbe  rigbt  lead$  to  tba  <fiiiTdiiiD  delta  Fignaf  to  which  vi3- 
itotfl  Of  e  not  mmr  admitted,  contain  lug  nnjnerouA  fra^mBote  of  Btatu<^fi  and 
rfilieti*  In  iha  middlt'  is  a.  hu^g.  Jintique  e'diimn,  gurmotintod  by  a  bronve 
atatue  of  St.  I'ek^r,  e1P{^qted  herv  In  lHib3  to  CDmm  em  orate  the  Co  unci  J  nf 
1^0.  On  the  right  &re  a  cn1o9,>!a1  Pini4  Com^  I  he  work  of  a  certAia  P.  Clndofl 
Salvin^f  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  agesi  in  the  fore-cuurt  of  old  St. 
PeLer''a  Ctkiirch,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  r.ohim!]  inhononrof  Antiininas  FLaSf 
which  Atuqd  near  Monte  CittiriDf  iLdomed  with  the  ApotheujtiJ  of  A n tool n nil 
and  Fan ji Linn  and  proceAeiuna  of  warriorj.  Op  tht^  left  H  a  coiosflal  portrait^' 
head  In  mafhlej 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  the  numbers  now 
begin  with  Section  XXI X*  Left,  •704.  Ulyases  handing  the  goblet  to 
Polyphemus;  693.  Wreathed  head  of  Herculei^  aftstit  Sd^ii* V^fe/'^^* 
^XZVIIL  Left,  ^S%  CoiOBSftl  statne  ot  AvvtomTWka^^^^*.  ^^^'^'^*'"_ 
drijiti's  Vniji.  —  XXVIL  Left,  65^.  Head  ol  a. ^g^^v^x -^^^^^^^ 
0f  th e  Birth  of  Erkh t li on i os  (G  cea  h^udfl  ^^^^  c\\V\iu  w  K.^'^^^'*^ "> 
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Dancing  Women,  relief.  —  XXVI.  Left,  ©36.  Heieoles  and  Tele- 
phus;  right,  638.  Torso  of  a  fleeing  maiden.  —  XXV.  Left,  •607. 
He  id  of  Neptune^  in  Pentelic  marble,  from  Ostia.  —  XXTV.  Left, 
588.  Bacchus  -with  a  satyr;  587.  Ganymede.  —  XXHI.  Left,  561. 
Portrait-bust.  —  XXII.  Right,  547.  Isis;  left,  544.Silenas.  — XXI. 
Left,  ♦513  A.  Head  of  Venus^  in  Greek  marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian;  512,  510 A.  Roman  portrait-busts j  right,  535.  Head  of  a 
dying  Gaul,  in  marble  from  Asia  Minor  (comp.  p.  lil).  —  XX.  Right, 
497.  Representation  of  a  mill;  497 A.  Children  playing -with  nuts 
(comp.  No.  19,  p.  337,  and  statuette  in  the  New  Gapitoline  Collection, 
p.  232);  left,  495.  Bow-bending  Cupid;  *494.  Tiberius,  a  colossal 
sitting  figure,  found  in  1796  at  Pipemo.  —  XIX.  *465.  Fragment 
of  a  relief  of  the  so-called  Mourning  Penelope,  of  finer  workmanship 
than  the  better  preserved  statue  in  the  Galleria  deUe  Statue  (p.  340). 

—  XVII.  Right,  441.  Alcibiades  (?);  left,  422.  Demosthenes;  ^420. 
Head  of  Vulcan;  419,  417.  Roman  busts  of  boys.  —  XVI.  Left, 
401.  Augustus,  400.  Tiberius  sitting,  both  from  Veil.  — XV.  Left, 
*372  A.  Greek  relief  in  BcBotian  limestone,  with  fragment  of  a  rider 
recalling  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenovi ;  aboye ,  360.  Archaic  relief 
of  three  draped  Graces ,  a  copy  of  a  very  famous  antique  work  pop- 
ularly ascribed  to  the  philosopher  Socrates  (who  wag  a  sculptor  in 
his  youth),  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

—  XIV.  Left,  353.  Nymph;  352.  Paris.  —  XIH.  Right,  338.  Boy 
from  a  group  of  talus-players;  left,  aboye,  300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield  with  four  Amazons,  being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of  Athena 
Parthenos  by  Phidias,  —  XII.  Left,  294.  Hercules,  found  in  1802, 
restored  by  Canova;  295.  Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
(p.  1) ;  right,  297.  Athlete.  —  XI.  Right,  285.  Apollo  with  the 
hind  on  his  hand,  archaistic  (i.e.  in  imitation  of  the  archaic  style); 
287.  Fisher-boy;  287a.  Greek  portrait-head;  left,  263.  Roman 
portrait-bust.  —  X.  Right,  244.  Colossal  mask  of  Oceanus,  used  to 
adorn  a  fountain;  245.  Polyhymnia;  left,  241.  Goddess  nursing  a 
child  (Juno  Lucina,  a  Roman  deity).  —  IX.  Right,  *229.  Two  Heads 
of  SiUnus  as  a  double  herma;  left,  197.  Head  of  Athena  (eyes 
modem),  found  at  the  ancient  Laurentum;  above,  186.  Greek 
equestrian  relief.  —  VIII.  Right,  179.  Sarcophagus  of  C.  Junius 
Euhodus  and  Metilia  Acte,  with  relief  of  the  myth  of  Aloestis ;  left, 
♦♦176.  Daughter  of  Niobe,  headless,  found  at  Tivoll,  an  admirable 
Greek  copy  of  a  figure  from  the  famous  group  attributed  to  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles.  —  VII.  Right,  166.  Archaic  Apollo;  left,  145.  Youthful 
head ;  *144.  Bearded  Bacchus  ;  135.  Head  of  a  Roman  portrait-statue. 

—  VI.  Left,  ♦122.  Diana;  121.  Poetess.  —  V.  Left,  87.  Cupid  with 
the  lion's  skin ;  79.  Fragment  of  a  group  of  Scylla  seizing  a  companion 
of  Ulysses  [comp.  the  mosaic  in  the  Btaccio  Nuovo,  p.  346);  above, 

70,  *7L  Greek  reliefs.  —  IH.  B.\gVit,^b.Toia^Ql^tfi^.  — i.Ri^ht, 
^3.  Winter;  left,  6.  Autumn*,  a\)0^e,*X.  k^Q\Vo  ^XJcos*,  ^  v^^ — 
To  the  Tight  is  the  entrance  to  t^e  Bxa.c,c\o  ^uQ^o  ^.  ^A&N. 
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The  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  shut  off  from  the  Museo  Ohiaramontl 
by  an  iron  gate,  contains  the  Oalleria  Lapidaria,  which  is  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Appartamenti  Borgia 
(see  p.  333).  It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000  heathen 
and  early- Christian  inscriptions,  begun  by  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  IV.,  and  extended  by  Pius  VII.;  they  were  arranged  and  built 
into  the  walls  under  the  direction  of  Qaetano  Marinij  the  learned 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of  Latin  epigraphy.  The  gallery  also 
contains  cippi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues.  To  the  right  is  the  entrance 
to  the  reading-rooms  of  the  library  (p.  350), 

The  *Bracoio  Nnovo  (see  ground-plan,  p.  335),  was  constructed 
by  Raffael  Stem  under  Paul  VII.  in  1821.  This  saloon,  roofed 
with  tunnel  vaulting,  and  lighted  from  above,  is  77  yds.  long  and 
8Y2  yds.  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen  ancient  columns 
of  cipollino,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  and  Egyptian  granite.  It  con^ 
tains  over  50  statues  and  about  90  busts.  —  Right,  No.  ♦5. 
Caryatid,  an  antique  copy  of  one  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athens,  restored  by  Thorvaldsen  (comp.  No.  47,  below) ; 
8.  Commodus  in  hunting-costume;  9.  Head  of  a  barbarian  (found 
in  Trajan's  Forum  along  with  Nob.  118  and  127);  11.  Silenus  with 
the  infant  Bacchus;  *14.  Augustus,  found  in  1863  near  Prima 
Porta  in  the  villa  of  Livia  (p.  368) ,  the  best  extant  statue  of 
the  emperor,  bearing  distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  liv).  In  front 
of  it,  on  the  floor,  a  mosaic  from  Tor  Marancia,  Ulysses  with 
Nereids  and  Scylla.  17.  Statue  of  a  physician  (perhaps  Antonius 
Musa,  celebrated  for  his  cure  of  Augustus),  under  the  form  of  iEscu- 
lapius;  *23.  So-called  i^idicitta,  from  the  Villa  Mattel,  head  and 
light  hand  modern ;  24.  Archaic  head  of  a  youth,  with  remains  of 
short  horns  and  animal's  ears,  perhaps  a  river-god  (bust  modern); 
26.  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  his  daughter  Julia  (No.  Ill, 
opposite)  near  the  Lateran  in  1828 ;  27.  Medusa  (also  Nos.  40,  93, 
110;  the  last  a  modern  plaster-cast)  from  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma;  38a.  Satyr  playing  the  flute;  38.  Artemis;  32-36. 
Fountain-figures;  31.  Priestess  of  Isis;  39.  (in  the  centre)  Beautiful 
black  vase  of  basalt,  with  masks ;  41 .  Apollo  Citharoedus ;  44.  Wounded 
Amazon.  47.  Caryatid ;  the  position  of  the  arms  and  feet  and  the 
curves  of  the  drapery  are  less  appropriate  to  the  architectonic  pur- 
pose of  this  figure  than  the  firm  attitude  and  vertical  lines  of  No.  5 
(see  above).  48.  Trajan :  50.  Diana  beholding  the  sleeping  Endy- 
mion ;  53.  Statue  of  a  tragic  poet  (the  head  from  another  statue  of 
Euripides) ;  ♦60,  So-called  Sulla ;  ♦62.  Demosthenes^  probably  found 
near  Frascati,  the  ancient  Tusculum. 

Standing  alone :  ♦♦67.  Apoxyomenos  (scraper),  an  athlete  clean- 
ing his  right  arm  from  the  dust  of  the  palestra  witli  ^%^T^\k\xvV''^^^'^> 
after  Lysippus  (p.  li),  found  at  Traatev we  ixv  \&^^  ^^  ^Ti%«t'^  ^"t 
tie  right  band  holding  a  die  are  modern^.  T\i«»\i,\il  \Xi«^  %^^^^^^^^ 
wall:  *71,    Wounded  Amazon  Resting,  att^x  li  ^QiV.\^^  poX^jc^w. 
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(p.  xlix),  arms  and  feet  restored  by  Thorraldsen ;  72.  Portrait  of  a 
young  barbarian  chief;  81.  Hadrian;  83.  Juno;  86.  Fortuna  with 
cornucopia  and  rudder,  from  Ostia ;  92.  Artemis.  *109.  Colofsal 
Group  of  the  Nile^  surrounded  by  sixteen  playing  children,  em- 
blematic of  the  sixteen  cubits  which  the  river  rises ;  at  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  plinth  a  humorous  representation  of  a  battle  of  the  pyg- 
mies with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  This  group  was  found  near 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (p.  Hi).  In  the 
semicircular  space  behind  it,  on  the  right:  97a.  Mark  Antony  (?); 
97,  99,  101,  103,  105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust  of  the  triumvir  Lepi- 
dus  (?).  On  the  floor  behind  the  Nile  is  a  mosaic  with  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  l^y  the  long  wall,  farther  on:  111.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus 
(see  No.  26);  ♦112.  Head  of  a  youthful  goddess  (the  so-called  Jwno 
Pentini)]  *114.  So-called  PaWo*  Giiittiniani  (the  family  to  whom 
it  formerly  belonged),  in  Parian  marble  (comp.  pp.  176,  240) ;  117. 
Claudius;  118.  Barbarian ;  *120.  Satyr  Reposing ,  after  Praxiteles 
(p.  1;  a  better  copy  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  p.  238);  ♦123. 
Statue  of  an  Athlete  with  the  head  of  Lucius  Verus  from  another 
statue ;  ^126.  DoryphoruSy  after  Polycletus  (p.  xlix) ;  127.  Barbar- 
ian ;  *132.  Mercury^  restored  by  Canova  (head  ancient,  but  belong- 
ing to  a  different  figure). 


Egyptian  Museum.  *Etku8oan  Musbum. 
Comp.  Plan,  p.  395.  Admission,  see  pp.  140,  141. 
The  £g3rptian  Mnsenm  (Museo  Egizio)^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  from  the  Sala  a  Croce  Qreca  (p.  336),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum.  Pius  VII.  founded  the  collection,  which 
consists  mainly  of  works  discovered  in  Rome.  It  contains  few  objects 
of  great  interest,  but  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  comparing  Egyptian 
with  Hellenic  and  Italian  art. 

Ist  Room  :  Coffins  of  mummies  in  green  basalt  and  in  painted  wood.  — 
2nd  R. :  Colossal  statues :  Mother  of  Ramses  (Sesostiis),  in  black  granite,  be- 
tween two  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  Thermec  of  Agrippa  (p.  209)^  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  his  Queen  Arsinoe,  in  red  granite  (from  the  gardens  of  Sallust, 
p.  156).  —  3rd  R.  (to  the  right  of  the  first  two) :  Statues,  chiefly  from 
Hadrian's  Villa  near  Tivoli  (p.  403),  of  Roman  workmanship  in  the  Egyp- 
tian  style.  Colossal  statue  of  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white 
marble.  Fine  architectural  fragments,  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  (p.  194).  —  4th  R. :  Statuettes,  idolSj  and  alabaster  vases.  —  5th  B.  (semi- 
circular corridor):  Mammies,  sarcophagi.  Eight  statues  of  the  lion-headed 
goddess  Pasht,  from  the  ruins  of  Carnac.  —  6th  R. :  Small  idols,  mostly  in 
vitreous  paste.  —  7th  R. :  Small  bronzes,  including  a  situla,  or  bucket-shaped 
vessel,  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  —  8th  R. :  Ornaments;  scarabcei  (stones 
cut  in  the  shape  of  beetles),  etc.  —  9th  R. :  Papyrus  M8S.  Small  replica  of 
the  Kile  in  the  Braccio  Kuovo  (see  above).  —  10th  R. :  Aasyrian  Antiquities. 
Coptic  JDacripl'umsiy  hieroglyphics,  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  collection 
includes :  Reliefs  from  the  palace  oi  Setvtv^c;\vm\i  C^(A-«I80B.C.) :  Storming  of 
«  city;  R&ft  crossing  a  river-,  inactVpliotva,  e,\«..  —  1\v^  «iiX \**ftA  \ft  tba 
Muaeo  Chiaramonti  (p.  343). 

Ascending  to  the  passage  into  ^\AQi\il\ifeSoXad*U<v"B\^a%sA.^'^ 
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Galleria  dei  Candelabri  (p.  337)  open,  and  turning  to  the  left,  up 
a  few  steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*Etni8oan  Mnsenin  (^Museo  Etrwco  Oregoriano ;  visitors  ring  at 
the  door;  fee).  The  museum,  founded  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1836, 
contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  a  number  of  antiquities  excavated 
chiefly  in  1828-36  in  Vulci,  Toscanella,  and  Ohiusi,  and  other 
Etruscan  cities,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings,  vases,  golden  orna- 
ments, and  various  domestic  utensils  in  bronze,  all  extremely  interest- 
ing as  a  link  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and  afTording  some  insight 
into  the  habits  of  the  still  mysterious  Etruscans.  —  See  Helbig  and 
Reischj  Antiquities  in  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  264-414. 

I.  Room:  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  lifesize  figures  of 
the  deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls,  numerous  portrait-heads 
in  terracotta,  attractive  from  their  lifelike  conception  of  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  their  realistic  reproduction  of  the  same 
(comp.  p.  Ixii).  —  II.  Room,  to  the  right.  Numerous  portrait-heads; 
smaller  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  in  alabaster,  with  mytho- 
logical reliefs ,  from  Chiusi  and  Volterra.  —  III.  Room.  In  the 
corners  are  small  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huts, 
found  in  the  Italic  (Latin)  graves  (dating  from  the  so-called  first 
iron  age,  about  the  8th  cent.  B.  0.)  between  Albano  and  Marino. 
106.  Large  marble  cinerary  urn,  with  partly  preserved  painting ; 
in  the  hands  and  head  of  the  figure  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of 
bronze  ornaments.  110.  Gravestone  of  a  certain  Atecnatos,  son  of 
Drutos,  with  an  eariy-Latin  and  Celtic  inscription,  from  Todi.  — 
IV.  Room.  Left  wall,  near  the  entrance  :  154-156.  Fine  terracotta 
frieze  from  Cerveteri;  168.  Relief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter  (beardless), 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Fine  derorative  plaques  of  terracotta.  By  the 
back-wall:  to  the  left,  211,  to  the  right,  234,  266.  Fragments  of 
female  figures  with  rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  215.  Lid  of  an  urn, 
with  the  dying  Adonis,  an  interesting  realistic  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  at  the  foot,  Architectonic  terracotta  fragment  with  Pegasus, 
an  archaic  work.  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  265.  Relief  in  stucco  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.    In  the  middle.  Terracotta  statue  of  Mercury. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  Collection  of  Vases.    Some  of 
these  painted  vessels  were  imported  from  Greece,   others  manu- 
factured in  Etruria  itself,  where  Vulci,  Chiusi,  Volterra,  Bomarzo, 
etc.,  are  proved  to  have  excelled  in  this  branch  of  art.    The  Etrus- 
cans imitated  the  earlier  Greek  vases  with  black,  as  well  as  the  later 
with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  subjects, 
and  with  an  obvious  preference  for  tragic  scenes,  especially  murders. 
In  point  of  drawing  also  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  originals. 
—  V.  Room  :  Vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  figures  in  black;  the 
first  are  from  Corinth;  from  No.  12  onwards  aife  kxXi«^\sccv.  \^^Otvft> 
centre,  a  "very  ancient  vessel  with  Tepift8eiv\.a.\,\0Tv%  Q^  ^wvo^^^-  — 
VI.  Boom:  In  the  middle,   77.  Ajax  mt\i  t\ie  \>o^^  ^^  ^ ^'^^'^'^xv^e. 
*7H  AcbUles  and  Ajax  playing  at  draugVvts  ^VfUV  x:^^^  tv^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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manufacturer  Eiekiai).  By  the  window-wall  are  prize-amplioiaB  of 
the  Panathenaean  Festival  at  Athens;  under  the  window  to  the  left, 
two  vases  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  70.  Amphora 
in  the  form  of  a  wine-skin  (askos),  with  two  men  with  oil-yessels 
and  the  inscriptions :  '0  Father  Zeus,  would  that  I  were  rich',  and : 
*It  is  already  full  and  even  runs  over'.  —  Vn.  Room:  Semicircular 
corridor.  136.  Victorious  warrior  with  Nike  and  his  father.  To  the 
left,  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  excellent  vases  with  red  figures,  in- 
cluding *84.  Vase  with  admirably-drawn  figure  of  Achilles.  Op- 
posite, *134.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  the  niche 
to  the  left,  89.  Large  vase  from  S.  Italy,  with  polychrome  ornamenta- 
tion in  gold,  white,  and  violet,  representing  a  funeral  banquet. 
Farther  on  to  the  left:  91.  Death  of  Orpheus;  93.  Minerva  and  Her- 
cules (Vulci);  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  In  the  niche,  •103. 
Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  representing 
the  delivery  of  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  musi- 
cians. 121 .  Humourous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  to  Alcmene.  At  the  exit,  Vase  from  S.  Italy,  with  the  set- 
ting out  of  Triptolemus.  —  The  VIII.  Room  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  Drinking  Cups  (KylikeB)^  usually 
bearing  scenes  from  everyday  life.  The  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  the 
rear  wall  contains  small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On 
the  second  shelf  from  the  top :  to  the  left,  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
separated  by  Aphrodite ;  to  the  right,  Cock-fight.  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  shelf,  Jason  and  Athena.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies  of 
paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  showing  that  £truscan  art  was  at  this 
period  completely  Hellenised.  Below,  as  the  inscriptions  appear  to 
indicate,  is  a  historical  scene,  an  adventure  of  Mastama  (Servius 
Tullius)  and  Caeles  Vibenna,  besides  mythological  representations 
(Cassandra,  Achilles  slaying  the  victim  for  the  funeral  sacrifice  of 
Patroclus).  The  glass-cases  below  the  windows  contain  ancient  glass 
vessels,  many  of  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 

We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room,  in  order  thence  to  reach  the 
—  IX.  Room  on  the  right,  where  Bronzes  of  every  description, 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  jewellery  are  ar- 
ranged. By  the  wall  to  the  right,  313.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  found  at 
Todi  in  1835,  withUmbrian  inscription:  Ahal  Trutitis dunum dede, 
i.  e.  Ahala  Trutidius  donum  dedit,  proving  it  to  be  a  votive  offering, 
perhaps  to  Mars  (3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.  C).     On  the  wall  behind, 
helmets,  shields,  mirrors  with  engraved  designs.    In  the  comer  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  window,  283.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 
Then  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  Vicarello,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97;  chiefly  gold  and 
silver  gohleta):  bronze  vessels,  riiigs^  engraved  stones.   In  front  of 
*^e  window,  *327.  Oval  cista  oi  \)TOT\ifti\o^^\3^&v^\\!k.  stamped 
«»  of  Amazon  battles,  wMcla.  ^Verjv  ioxiti^  Wi\i\ac«t^^ 
lale  toilet. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  roomj  a  cabiivet  with  ohjects  excavated  at 
Pompeii  in  preseticG  of  Pi  as  IX.,  including  a  fine  e^iuestrian  relief 
in  marhle*  The  revolting  glass-i^abinet  in  the  centre  contains  *Oold 
Ornaments  ■  in  the  npper  section  are  arranged  those  fo^und  Iti  1829 
in  the  Regulini-GalassL  tomb  at  Cervetcri  (p,  417)  ^  in  the  Jowet 
simUar  ohjecta  from  other  Elm  scan  tombs.  These  $bow  the  great 
ekill  and  tiste  in  worknianshlp  of  thl5  kind  to  whieh  the  splcndour- 
joTjng  Etru?r,an  had  attained,  and  tlie  ohiiins,  wreiitha,  nngs,  etc., 
afford  models  which  are  rarely  etjualled  by  Roman  jnwelleTa  of  the 
present  day  (see  Castellani,  p,  1S4)»  Many  of  the  ohjecta!  however, 
are  not  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  were  m;inufantured  for  export  in 
PhfEnidan  or  Carthaginian  T^orkshopa^  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
modBls.  Of  this  kind  ars  tlie  three  Bilver  dis^iea  in  the  upper  pjirt 
of  the  cabinet,  plated  with  gold  and  adorned  iffith  embossed  scenes 
(resembling  articles  in  the  Treasure  of  Prsei^este^  p«  198),  and  the 
gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
witli  enibo&sed  ornamentation  or  fine  gr^nnlated  work.  Opposite  the 
2nd  window,  H^2.  Bronze  statoette  of  a  boy  with  a  haUa  and  Et ma- 
can  i Ti scrip ti on.  Then  a  braiier  with  tonga  and  poker.  Opposite  the 
3rd  window  is  (T»Jo.  207)  a  second,  but  less  perfect  cista,  with  en- 
graving of  a  group  of  athletes.  By  tko  e^tit-wall :  175.  Remains  of 
a  bronze  Etatiiette"  173.  Upper  portion  of  aportr.iit-6tatne  ;  in  front, 
S06.  Ke&tored  biga*  206,  Arm  in  bron7.e»  of  admirable  workmanship, 
found  at  Civit?i  Vecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail  to  the  right  of 
the  higa  and  the  Spear  on  the  wall  behind;  all  three  fragments 
belonged  to  a  colos&al  figure  of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of  Neptune. 
In  the  cabinet,  170.  Bronze  objects  of  everyday  use;  in  the  comer, 
145.  Brazier.  By  the  back-wall,  Vessels,  candelabra,  cauldrons, 
shields;  67.  Four- wheeled  (tenser;  in  front  of  it,  155.  Brazen  bed, 
both  of  great  antiquity  (ca.  600  B.C,),  69,  Etruscan  lituus  or  signal- 
tmmpet ;  32-34.  Bronze  plates  like  shieldi,  with  heads  in  relief  in 
the  middle,  nsed  as  decorations  for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  graves. 
At  the  door^  16.  Oeautiful  head  of  a  woman,  in  bronze.  —  We  now 
pass  through  a  small  door  iu  the  wall  first  dDsmbed  (opened  by  the 
eustodlan  on  request)  and  enter  the  — 

X*  ConniDOR^  in  which  are  water-pip  el  and  small  bronzes.  — 
Tlience  we  enter  the  ^ — 

XI.  Room.    This  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  'very  ancient, 
with  engraved  geometTlcal  patterns)  and  three  large  sarcophagi  (the 
middle  one  painted),  as  well  as  (copies  of  Tomb  Falntinga  from 
Cometo  and  Vulci»  invaluable  in  the  study  of  early- Italian  art.   The 
most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  45Q)  is  reproFented  by  the 
paintings  on  the  ends  of  the  Falcon  (excepting  tbe  scene  over  the 
door]  J  which  sorncwhat  resemble  early- Greek  desi^TV^i  Wl  Kt^Tj^t^^it. 
and  more  destitute  of  expression.    The  n&xt  ^^^e;  ^tt^\^5i-  V5K\ 
/#  eiemplltied  hy  the  deflzgns  on  the  long  w?il\,  ^V^^fc  ^^  ^'^'^'^^^^*. 
Ja  tTAGed  wbleh  the  Etrtiacaas  had  m&db  Va  tlti©  W^  ^^  ewt*^V^^  * 
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in  their  idea«  of  the  haman  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks ; 
at  the  same  time  Etrnecan  peculiarities  are  obserrable,  especially  in 
the  heads,  which  are  all  in  profile.  These  paintings,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, also  represent  games  and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  The  third  and  fully-developed  period  is  represented  by  the 
pictare,  over  the  door,  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  (the  latter  full -&ce), 
which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coSval  with  those  in  the  8tii 
room.  For  ei:onomy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings  are  here 
exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  colour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice 
that  the  paintings  were  intended  to  b  eseen  by  an  artificial  light,  and 
hence  the  garlands,  plants,  and  bronzes  are  painted  blue  instead  of 
green.  —  We  retrace  our  steps  throogh  the  corridor  and  R.  IX,  and 
enter  the  — 

XII.  Room.  On  the  left  is  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  three  beds, 
vases,  etc. ;  at  the  entrance,  two  lions  from  VideL  The  cabinet 
in  the  centre  contains  bronzes  from  Bolsena,  including  two  heads 
in  relief  of  idols  with  the  attributes  of  several  gods  j  by  the  window, 
objects  in  bone. 

G.    LIBRA.&T. 

The  Libr»r>-  and  the  Maaeam  of  Antiques  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succession  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  Entrance  by  the  glass-door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greea  (see  p.  336;  visitors 
knock ;  fee  i/t-1  fr.).    Entrance  for  readers,  see  p.  817.    Comp.  Plan,  p.  S04. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  to  collect 
documents  and  thus  gradually  formed  the  Archives,  which  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  under  Damasos  I.  After  various  losses, 
caused  especially  by  the  migration  to  Avignon,  and  frequent  change 
of  loc4ility,  most  of  the  library  is  now  finally  established  in  the  Vatican 
in  twenty-five  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library-hall.  The 
Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  in.  downwards,  and 
correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  courts.  Visitors  and  readers, 
who  require  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  -  Secretary ,  are  ad- 
mitted 8.30-12  on  the  same  days  as  the  library  is  open  (p.  138). 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 
private  libraries  until  Nicholas  V.  instituted  a  public  libraxji  with 
9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Giovanni  Tortdli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.  Sixtus  IV. 
was  the  lirst  to  revive  the  institution  ^  he  aasigned  a  locality  under  tbe 
Sistine  Chapel  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director ,  and  set 
apart  definite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  endowed,  it  increased  stc^- 
ilyj  and  the  allotted  space  became  moT«  &nd  more  inadequate,  until  in  1588 
SiXTua  V.  caused  the  present  magn\^c*Tv\.  fcd\^c»  \.o\i*  ^t^cXK^h^  Dommeo 
'*anat  intersecting  the  great  coutI  ol  BTMnsM^W.  '^Q  >2ssa%  «s«t-\saLCRWs\ 

*Aon  several    considerable  libr^iTiea  ^^v«.  ^^^^  ;v^^^'^*^  >1  "^^5^^^ 

cm,  #oine  of  which  are  catalogued  xixd  pTfi%ftTv^^*fe^*x*XfcM.  \^  ^^^ 
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Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Bibliothtoa  Palatina  of  Heidel* 
berg,  when  that  town  was  taken  in  the  Tliirty  Years'  War^  and  in  1667  the 
Bibl.  Urbinas^  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Montcfeltro,  in  1000  the  B. 
ReginensiSy  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  in  1746 
the  B.  Ottoboniana^  purchased  by  Alex.  VIII.  (Ottobuoni),  were  added.  In 
1797,  843  MS8.  were  carried  off  by  the  French  but  were  restored  in  1814. 
with  the  exception  of  38  from  the  B.  Palatina  which  wcro  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1816  the  German  MSS.  (818  in  number)  of  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  restored  to  Heidelberg. 

The  Vatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  26,000  MSS.,  of 
which  about  19,000  are  Latin,  4000  Greek,  and  2000  Oriental. 
The  principal  librarian  is  a  cardinal,  who  in  ordinary  bu8ine«»  h 
represented  by  the  under-librarian  and  a  prefect.  Permission  to  use 
the  library  (p.  138)  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  traveller's  ambassador,  or  of  a  learned 
institntion,  the  applicant  stating  the  branch  of  study  contemplat<;d. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  .SJJo,  op- 
posite the  staircase  leading  to  the  Museum  of  Statuary)  a  long  ('or- 
KiDOB  below  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  divided  into  scvoral  rooms 
and  sections.  —  Section  I:  Museo  Profano  :  To  the  right,  by  the 
door:  *Bronie  Head  of  Augustui,  one  of  the  finest  extant  portrait- 
heads  of  that  emperor;  left.  Bronze  Head  of  ?<ero;  below,  on  the 
table,  a  small,  finely  executed  head  of  a  girl.  —  At  the  entrance  to 
the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  prophyry  columns  from  the  Therms; 
of  Constantine  ip.  169),  on  each  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of 
two  kings.  The  closed  cabinets  along  the  walls  contain  the  HiftliO' 
iheca  Otiohoniana,  the  BibUolheca  Uegineruiin.  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  library.  —  Continuation  of  the  corridor,  see  p.  352. 

We  now  turn  to  the  \tii  and  enter  the  Great  FIaJ/L,  77  ydft.  long, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  supported  by  6  piJJan),  constriict«:d  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  marble  by  Piu^  JX.  The  paintings  fof  the 
17th  cent.),  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Sixttn  V'..  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  views  of  the  bnildings  of  th;^t  pope,  who 
entirely  altered  the  E.  pjkrt  of  Kome  (Hi  one  Monti  J.  Hy  the  wall* 
and  round  the  pillars  are  4f>  small  rabinet«  corit^iningthe  MSS. :  the 
antique  vases  upon  the  cabinets  are  of  iittle  intefe-it.  The  rrio>t 
celebrated  MSS.  are  exhibited  in  gh-.3-caftes»:  pk\'iUip**H  of  t\,': 
Republic  of  Cicero:  Dante  with  miniature'  by  ^/iulio  tlovio;  the 
ritual  of  Cardinal  Ott^jbu on i:  K-fiviary  of  King  MatthiA*  Corvifto-*; 
celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Greek  »w  T*:-timef.t  (tjtU  f,*:ut  }.  of  Vir?il 
(6theent.)^  and  Terence  (the  v>-called  'l5':mbinuV:  4f.h  tf-j-.t..  .  *:-o 
autojgraphs  of  Petrarch  and  TaA^o :  and  a  *rn« II  '*o!iiro<:  of  Henry  V  Mf. « 
love  letters  to  Anne  Fioleyn. 

Also  a  Bomber  of  fpf*<  pr-,**m>'l    u,  tfc*  ^.^a     ^t,«*«  ■\^uf»!:.t.r,T.»* 
preterted  by  ITapoIeos  I.   v,  Pi*-.*  Vil  -,  %  *«,rM<  '.f  rr^it..}tr.:.,H'.    (er,u,  K'.ft.'A 
DemUoff;  two  vaMi  of  F>T.;r.   y.r^.^.^-r.     '^r'-^^-x.^cA  v,  V.  .^ '.X    •.\  V  ?-/. 
WflUas  !▼-  of  PrnMta  a/-w  >.i»  I«t  t.*:.%  *a  It^ft.^■.  -ivm-.  '.'.  -,«•.  »f-.A  y.-*"^- 
}hj  Outri'M  IX. .   T***  /,f  V.o»f.':.   „'rVftr-.    '.?-^*;?.*«' ■■     -'^  ^*^ 
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Gregory  XVI. ;  three  Sevres  vaees,  a  gift  of  Marshal  MacMahon  to  Pius  IX.; 
large  vase  of  oriental  alahaster,  presented  by  the  Khedive  Ibrahim  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  Pius  IX. ;  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain,  presented  by  King  Wil- 
liam 1.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Oerman  Emperor ;  huge  block  of  malachite, 
from  the  Grand-Duke  Gonstantine  of  Russia. 

The  adjoining  Reading  Boohs  are  entered  from  the  Galleria  Lapidaiia 
only  (p.  845).  In  them  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librarians, 
framed  papyrus-scrolls,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  from  the  Trio- 
pium  of  Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia,  with  an  imitation  of  ancient 
Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Kaples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  througli  the  Qreat  Hall  to  the  Gobbidob, 
the  continuation  of  which  is  also  divided  into  sections.  The  first  two 
sections  contain  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Vrbino  Ldbraries. 
In  the  first,  over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  Santi 
Apostoli ;  over  the  egress,  Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
in  the  second,  over  the  entrance,  the  Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obelisk 
by  Fontana  (see  p.  306) ;  over  the  egress,  St.  Peter's,  according  to 
Michael  Angelo's  design.  To  the  left,  view  of  the  Vatican  and  its 
environs ;  statue  of  St.  Peter,  by  Amalia  Dupr6.  In  the  third  section, 
quattrocento  and  oriental  MSS.  ;  various  costly  gifts  presented  to 
Leo  XIII.  on  his  jubilee  as  priest;  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two 
ancient  portrait-statues.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Museum  op  Christian  Antiquities  (superintendent,  Monsigr, 
Crostarosa).  The  1st  Room  contains  curiosities  from  the  catacombs 
and  ancient  church-furniture:  lamps,  glasses,  gems,  statuettes,  pic- 
tares,  altar-pieces,  crosses,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
preserved  under  glass.  Second  case  on  the  right:  several  fine 
diptychs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  —  The  2nd  Room,  the  Stanza  cfe' 
Papirij  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Raph,  Mengs,  is  filled  with  docu- 
ments on  papyrus  of  the  5-8th  cent.,  found  at  Ravenna.  —  The 
glass- cabinets  of  the  3rd  Room  contain  numerous  small  pictures  of 
the  13-15th  cent.,  unfortunately  not  well  seen.  On  the  wall  of  the 
egress,  on  the  right,  a  Russian  painted  calendar  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  next  to  it,  a  large  cross  of  rock-crystal,  on 
which  the  Passion  is  represented,  by  Valerio  Vicentino,  presented 
by  Pius  IX.  The  handsome  carved  priedieu  of  Pius  IX.  is  of  French 
workmanship.  Under  glass  is  a  sumptuous  priedieu,  presented  to 
Leo  XIII.  by  the  Genoese.  —  The  adjoining  room,  formerly  the 
Ohapel  op  Pius  V.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Giorgio  Vasari,  and 
containing  a  Cabinet  of  Coins  (not  shown)  which  was  seriously  pillaged 
in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  large  stained-glass  portrait  of  Pius  K. 
in  his  papal  robes.  In  this  and  the  following  room  are  also  deposited 
the  numerous  addresses  which  Pius  IX.  received  in  the  course  of 
his  pontificate.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third  room  is  the  entrance  to 
a  collection  of  — 

Ancient  Pictures  (admissioiv  only  for  extra  fee).  On  the  floor, 
ancient  mosaics.     On  the  rigVit  -wiXY*.  ^V^^t^  wA  ^^-f^j^*^  «.hQve^ 
Ulysses  and  Circe  j  then  the  so-ctJXV^^  *AUoVatvaXi\fe'SH!^\^oU^w& 
""^  the  anest  ancient  pictaxes  in  e^Vat^^^'J.^,  1^^^^  %\.^m^  ^Cwss^ 
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1600  J  next  to  it,  to  the  left,  Warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Ostia  in 
1868;  above  It,  Ulysses  encountering  the  Lastrygones  j  to  the  left, 
by  a  door,  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at  Ostia.  By  the  window,  Orient- 
al gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
Siam  to  Pius  IX.  To  the  left  and  right  of  these:  Myrrha  and  Pasl- 
phae.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on :  the  Spies  of  Ulysses  among  the 
Laestrygones;  below,  a  chariot  with  Cupids;  to  the  right,  saciiflcial 
procession  in  front  of  a  statue  of  Artemis ;  to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted 
on  a  waggon,  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Isidis 
navigium).  Then,  Ulysses  in  the  infernal  regions;  below  it,  an  un- 
known female  figure  and  Canace.  The  above-mentioned  mythological 
figures  of  women  celebrated  for  their  misfortune  in  love  are  from 
Tor  Marancia  (com p.  p.  345).  The  representations  from  the  Odyssey 
were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Ancient  Brick  Stamps  and  another  of  Majolica^  transferred 
from  the  papal  summer-palace  at  Castel  Qandolfo. 


The  Studio  del  Mosaico,  or  Papal  Manufactory  of  Mosaic,  is 
tinder  the  gallery  of  the  inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Cortile  di  San  Damaso  (p.  317).  Permessi 
obtained  at  the  Segretaria,  of  the  Maggiordomo,  on  week-days  from 
8  to  11  o'clock.  Numerous  workmen  are  employed  here  in  copying 
celebrated  pictures  for  churches,  etc.  The  material  used  is  a  kind  of 
coloured  glass,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  28,000  different  shades. 

d.  The  Lungara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  della  Lun- 
OABA,  ^M.  in  length,  constructed  by  Julius  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  II,  9 ;  p.  305),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  Immediately  to  the  right 
diverges  the  broad  Via  del  Gianicolo  ascending  the  hill  in  a  curve. 
This  is  the  N.  approach  to  the  Passeggiata  Margherita,  described  at 
p.  363.  At  the  top  it  traverses  the  former  garden  of  the  convent  of 
SanV  Onofrio,  whither  also  the  steep  Via  di  Sant*  Onofrio  ascends 
direct  in  5  min.  from  the  gateway. 

Sant*  Onoftio  (PI.  II,  9),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected 
about  1430  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit  Honuphrius,  is  ad- 
joined by  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  The  church  and 
monastery  are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns ;  in  the 
lunettes  to  the  right  are  three  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
by  Domenichino  (Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance).  If  the  church  is 
closed,  visitors  ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  (^{ct^fs.."^. 

Left  Side.    The  Ist  Chapel  contains  thfe  \om\>  oi  X^sa  ^^^N.  ^«^^5>5!^'^ 
Tasso,  who  died  in  this  monastery  in  1595 1  l\vfc  motv\«ii«tv\.  ^^  ^^t?^CtJS»- 
PJua  IX.  in  1867,  the  statue  is  by  De  FobW«.  In  t\i^  'isi^  c\x».^^\i  "^^^^« 
^fone  of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  {&.  WiRi).  —  ^\^^^  ^'^S^  «ift.  ^"^  "* 
eiapel  cont&ina  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  Ijy  Awn.  Carracci,    ^^'  ^^'^  ^ 
Baedekbb.    Italy  n.    18th  Edition.  "^^ 
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right  wall:  monument  of  Archbp.  Giov.  Sftcchi  (d.  1506);  in  the  lunette 
St.  Anna  teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturieehio.  The  TsiBun 
contains  restored  frescoes  by  Bald.  Ptrutti. 

The  Monastery  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  donor,  an  admirable  fresco  of  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (Boltraffio?),  which  has  unfortunately  been  much  injured 
by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the  raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  entirely  spoiled).  The  cell  is  still  shown  in  which 
Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive  the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and 
in  which  he  died  ,  25th  April,  1595.  It  contains  his  bust  in  wax, 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his  portrait  (by  Balbi,  1864),  auto- 
graph ,  etc.  —  On  the  hlU-slope ,  to  the  left  of  the  monastery,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (shattered  by  lightning  in  1842  and  again 
seriously  injured  by  a  storm  in  1891),  under  which  Tasso  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting.    Admirable  view. 

In  the  LuNGABA,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  suspension-bridge 
(PI.  II,  9,  12;  toll  5  c.)  J  on  the  left  bank  rises  San  Giovanni  del 
Fiorentini  (p.  219).  Opposite  the  bridge,  in  the  Lungara,  is  the 
extensive  Palazzo  Salviati  (PI.  II,  9),  with  a  handsome  court  of  the 
16th  cent.,  now  a  'OoUegio  Militare'  (cadet  academy).  The  adjacent 
garden  includes  the  University  Botanical  Garden, 

About  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Santo  Spirito  and  opposite  the  Pal, 
Corsini  (p.  356),  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦♦Villa  Famesina  (PI.  II,  11 ;  adm.,  pp.  140, 141 ;  visitors  should 
bring  hand- mirrors),  the  garden  of  which,  extending  to  the  Tiber, 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  recent  alterations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  small  two-storied  building,  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  Renaissance  edifice,  was  erected  about  1508-11  by  Bald. 
Peruzzi  for  the  papal  banker  Agostino  Ghigi,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  art  and  patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  214,  219).  In  1580  Cardinal 
Al.  Famese  inherited  the  villa,  which  remained  In  the  possession 
of  the  Famese  family  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter  in  1731.  It 
then  passed  to  the  King  of  Naples;  and  in  1861  it  was  let  by  Fran- 
cis II.  for  99  years  to  the  Duke  of  Ripalda. 

From  the  garden  we  enter  a  hall  (64  ft  long,  23  ft.  wide)  on  the 

ground-floor  between  two  projecting  wings,  originally  open,  bnt  now 

enclosed  with  windows.     The  ceiling,  with  its  pendentives  and 

spandrels,  was  decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  (1518-20)  by 

Giulio  Romano,   Francesco  Penni,   and  Giovanni  da  Udine  (who 

executed  the  enclosing  garlands),  with  twelve  illustrations  of  the 

♦♦Myth  of  Psychb,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  creations 

of  the  master  (comp.  p.  Ixxii).  Raphael  has  followed  the  account  of 

Apuleius,  a  Latin  author  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  much  read  during 

the  Renaisssmce  period,  \)wt  "ha^s  Tes\.m\ftd  himself  to  the  incidents 

that  took  place  in  Olympus.  A.vei^  1gl\ft^l%VyA^fctro.%t^%^GLwvV^T^«sM*lY 

been  made  that  the  walls  wexe  mtew^^^  Vs  >&^  ^^-h^t^ -wv^  isr 

Presentations  of  the  mucli  more  9Lia.mv^\A.e.^\V^  ^^^tVN:^^  ^wsasa.  ^^^ 
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took  place  on  earth,  in  Psyche's  palace.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  and  in  spite  of  0.  Maratta's  unfortunate  restoration  which 
has  especially  injured  the  blue  ground,  the  whole  produces  a  charm- 
ing and  brilliant  eifect  owing  to  the  indestructible  beauty  of  the  de- 
signs. The  room  is  justly  regarded  as  unique  of  its  kind,  even  in  a 
period  so  rich  in  noble  creations  of  art. 

The  series  of  illustrations  begins  on  the  left,  and  is  continued  to  the 
right  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  The  fable  of  Apuleius  may  be 
briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain  king  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Psyche, 
the  youngest,  excites  the  jealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.  The  goddess 
accordingly  directs  her  son  Cupid  to  punish  the  princess  by  inspiring  her 
with  love  for  an  unworthy  individual  (i).  Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured 
of  her,  shows  her  to  the  Graces  (2  \  this  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  paint- 
ings), and  carries  her  off.  He  visits  her  by  night  only,  warning  her  not 
to  indulge  in  curiosity  as  to  his  appearance.  Psyche,  however,  instigated 
by  her  envious  sisters,  disobeys  the  injunction.  She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop  * 
of  heated  oil  from  which  awakens  her  sleeping  lover.  Cupid  upbraids  her, 
and  quits  her  in  anger  Psyche  wanders  about,  filled  with  despair.  Mean- 
while Venus  has  been  informed  of  her  son's  attachment,  imprisons  him, 
and  requests' Juno  and  Ceres  to  aid  her  in  seeking  for  Psyche,  which  both 
goddesses  decline  to  do  (3).  She  then  drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (4), 
and  begs  him  to  grant  her  the  assistance  of  Mercury  (5).  Her  request  is 
complied  with,  and  Mercury  flies  forth  to  search  for  Psyche  (6).  Venus 
torments  her  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of  friends  she  is  enabled  to  perform. 
At  length  she  is  desired  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and 
even  this,  to  the  astonishment  of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8). 
Cupid,  having  at  length  escaped  from  his  captivity,  begs  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  Psyche*,  Jupiter  grants  his  request,  kisses  him  (9),  and  commands 
Mercury  to  summon  the  gods  to  deliberate,  and  to  conduct  Psyche  to 
Olympus  (10).  Psyche  appears  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and  Mercury 
hands  her  the  draught  of  immortality  (ceiling-painting  on  the  right).  The 
gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet  (ceiling-painting  on  the  left).  —  Below 
the  spandrels,  fourteen  Cupids  with  divine  attributes. 

The  apartment  adjoining  the  entrance  hall  on  the  left,  which  was 
also  once  without  the  protecting  windows,  contains  a  second  mytho- 
logical picture  by  Raphael,  which  is  no  less  charming  than  the  Psyche 
series,  and  indeed  far  surpasses  them  in  point  of  execution,  being 
painted  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  1514:  •*Galatba, 
borne  across  the  sea  in  a  shell,  and  surrounded  by  Nymphs,  Tritons, 
and  Cupids.  To  the  left,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  Polyphe- 
mus trying  in  vain  to  move  the  heart  of  Galatea  by  his  love-songs 
(restored  and  ruined  in  the  18th  cent.).  The  ♦Ceiling  Paintings, 
masterly  in  design  and  execution,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  represent 
the  starry  heavens  in  a  border  painted  to  resemble  plastic  work. 
The  large  pictures  present  the  constellation  of  Perseus  and  the 
chariot,  with  the  nymph  Callisto  as  the  charioteer ;  in  the  fourteen 
pointed  arches  are  other  constellations,  and  in  the  ten  hexagonal 
spaces,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  gods  of  the  seven 
planets,  mostly  arranged  in  groups.  The  lunettes  were  afterwards 
filled  by  8eb.  del  Piombo  with  scenes  from  t\i^  ^VTv^'^.Qva^  0,1  *Owb  -^x 
and  from  metaznorpioses  in  which  \iumaTv 'bevtv^'a.  ^t^  Oti%x\%'2i^^»'*^^ 
birds.  —  The  restorationa  carried  out  m  ift^i-'^^  vcv  ^\«.  vsv^^'^  '^^" 
trance-ball  bave  bad  only  a  modiflled  8uco%%&. 
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The  subjects  in  the  lunettes  are  taken  Irom  Ovid**  Metanorpboses, 
but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  clear.  8.  end  wall:  1.  Tereva  with 
Philomela  and  Procne  (7) ;  2.  Daughters  of  Cecrops  and  Erichthonins.  Long 
wall:  3.  DcL'dalus  and  Icarus;  4.  .Tano  in  her  cnariot  drawn  by  peacocks; 
T).  Scylla  betrays  her  father  Nisus  by  cutting  off  bis  purple  lock;  &Pb«tbon; 
7.  Bnrea?  and  Oreiihyia.  N.  end  wall:  8.  Flora  and  Zepbyr;  9.  Colossal 
head  in  charcoal,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Michael  Angela^  but  by 
modern  critics  ascribed  to  Peruzti.  The  landscapes  are  erroneoiisly  attri- 
buted to  Gasp.  Poussin. 

The  T>PEB  Flook  of  the  Famesina,  to  wbieh.  however,  Tisitors  are 
seldom  admitted ,  contains  in  the  I.  Boom  (8alone)  fine  architectural 
scenes  by  Bald.  Penizti  (View  of  Borne,  the  Borgo,  Janicolam,  etc.),  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  deceptive  painting.  PeruMti  also 
executed  the  frieze  of  mythological  scenes.  Entrance-wall:  Dencalion  and 
the  tlood,  Ap')]lo  and  Daphne.  Long  wall :  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Kace  of  Pclops  and  CEnomaus,  Parnassus,  Triumph  of  Venus. 
Exit  wall:  Endymion  and  Luna,  Gephalus  and  Procris.  Over  the  windows 
(badly  lighted):  Bacchanalian  scenes;  Arion  on  the  dolphin.  Over  the  fire- 
place: Vulcan's  forge.  —  II.  Bedboom.  *8odotna,  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Hozana,  painted  in  1511-12.  The  conception  of  this  masterpiece  is 
based  on  Lucian's  description  of  a  painting  by  JEtion:  Alexander  is 
conducted  by  Cupids  to  the  nuptial  couch  of  Boxana;  Hymen  and  Hepbses- 
tion,  the  groomsman,  stand  lost  in  admiration ;  other  Cnpids  play  with 
the  weapons  of  Alexander.  —  Exit-wall :  Sodoma^  Family  of  Darius  in  pres- 
ence of  Alexander.  —  The  third  picture,  Alexander  on  Bucephalus,  is  a  poor 
work  by  an  affected  Boman  artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centary. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Lungaia,  opposite  the  FarneBina,  is  the 
*Palazzo  Corsini  (PI.  II,  11),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Riarii, 
purchased  by  Clement  XII.  for  his  nephew  Card.  Neri  Corsini  in 
1729,  and  rebuilt  by  Fuga.  In  1668-89  it  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  here,  19th  April,  1689.  In  1884  the 
palace  was  purchased  by  government  and  assigned  to  the  ReaU 
Accademia  dt*  Lincei,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  — A  double  stair- 
case ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  1st  floor,  on  which  Is  the  — 
Galleria  Nazionale  Cobsini  (adm.,  see  pp.  140,  141).  —  In 
1894  the  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rome  by 
Prince  Oiovanni  Torlonia  (d.  1829)  was  removed  hither  from  the 
Palazzo  Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  Venezia  and  united  with  the  older 
Corsini  collection ;  a  number  of  paintings  from  the  Monte  di  Pi^ 
(p.  221)  and  the  contents  of  the  QcUUria  Sciarra  (p.  192)  were 
subsequently  added,  so  that  the  Corsini  Gallery  now  contains  works 
of  nearly  every  school  and  period,  including  a  few  of  rare  merit 
The  earlier  stylistic  school  of  landscape  painting  ^Andr,  LocatelUy 
1660-1741)  especially  is  represented  by  good  examples;  and  the 
German  and  Dutch  paintings,  though  few  In  number,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  A  valuable  Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings  is  now 
also  united  with  the  gallery.  —  Director,  Prof.  Ad.  Venturi. 

On  each  side  of  the  Cokbiooh  leading  from  the  staircase  to  the  yesti- 

bule  are  antique  heads ;  the  second  on  the  left,  Head  of  Hercul«8,  after 

Scopas.  —  Vestibulk.    In  the  centre :   Psyche  supported  by  Zephjrf,  by 

Oibson.    At  the  back- wall,  to  the  t\^^\^  \)«XL^^t  by  (kmova;  sculptuzes  of 

the  school  of  Canova  and  three  anUivue  a\.w\.u^.   ^^  \^%  T^sgoikVa  the  — 

/.   Room.     On  the  entrance  a^nCi  cxVl  wa\\^\  N*ww%  \i^^a«iaft  \s^  ^wkkV 

Fanvitelli   (Van  Wiiel).    ^tilraiicft-w«AV^>^^^^ 

le  back  and  window  walls-.  1^4,^^^^^^-  <i.^^^«^^^ 
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scapes.    By  the  window,  ff.  Vemet,  Portrait.    In  the  centre,  Antique  marble 
chair,  with  reliefs  relating  to  war,  the  chase,  and  sacrifice. 

II.  Room.  Left  wall:  *220.  Van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  Child;  197.  Maratla^ 
Holy  Family.  In  a  recess  stands  the  "* Corsini  Vase  in  silver,  with  the 
Purification  of  Orestes  in  chased  work  (antique).  On  the  wsdls  of  the 
recess :  204-214.  Fragments  of  decorative  paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga^  from 
the  old  Palazzo  Altoviti.  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Castello  di  Sant' 
Angelo.  Farther  on:  219.  BarocciOy  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen;  225.  Rubens, 
St.  Sebastian.  On  the  window-wall:  241,  243.  Carlo  Dolci,  St.  Apollonia, 
St.  Agnes ;  245,  247.  Ouido  Eeni,  Ecce  Homo.  On  the  stands  in  the  centre: 
1326.  J.  Both,  Landscape;  499.  Van  den  Eeckhout,  Supper  at  Emmaus;  733. 
Hoffmann^  Hare  (copy  of  Diirer).    To  the  right  is  the  — 

III.  Room.  Long  wall,  to  the  left:  303,  304,  308,  309.  Canaletto,  Vene- 
tian scenes;  320.  LocatelH,  Landscapes;  336,  337,  3i2,  343.  Snyders,  Hunting- 
scenes;  *i9i.  MurillOy  Madonna  and  Child.  Beside  the  windows:  401.  Dutch 
School,  Soldier;  396.  Van  Bockhorst,  Lute-player. 

IV.  Room.  Entrance- wall:  436.  Strozzi,  Beggar.  Left  window-wall: 
465.  School  of  Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  427.  Maratta,  Madonna.  Right  window- 
wall:  478.  Flinck^  Cimon  and  Pero.  On  the  stands:  730.  Ouercino,  Ecce 
Homo;  731.  Batumi.  Holy  Family;  732.  Carlo  Dolci,  Madonna  and  Child. 

V.  Room.  517,620,526.  Carloni,  Portraits ;  647.  Ancient  copy  of  Titian, 
Venus  and  Adonis.  —  VI.  Room.  573.  Bronzino,  Hebe;  575.  School  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family;  579.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Holy  Family;  584. 
Copy  of  Raphael  y  Portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  alterations  in  the  subsidiary 
figures.  In  the  centre:  598.  Pulzone,  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal.  —  In  the 
cabinst  on  the  right:  1314.  Ouido  Reni,  Herodias. 

VII.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  610.  Bartolomeo  Veneto,  Portrait;  615.  School 
of  Titian,  Philip  II.  (original  in  Naples).  Back-wall :  627.  Oarofalo,  Bearing 
of  the  Cross;  632.  Dosso  Dossi,  Portrait.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
are  frescoes  from  the  Palazzo  Altoviti. 

Vin.  Room.  Exit- wall:  711.  Umbrian  School,  Madonna  and  saints; 
712.  Fran.  Franeia  (?),  St.  George.  Window-wall :  School  of  Sodoma,  Pietk 
(Ire^co).  Right  wall:  *723.  Fra  Angelico,  Last  Judgment;  726.  Rondinelli (1), 
Madonna  and  Child.  Behind  the  curtain  between  these  is  a  Mosaic  repre- 
senting Pope  Clement  X.  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri.  On  the  stands: 
756.  Style  ofD.  Bouts,  Crucifixion;  124i.  RaphaelCi),  Fragment  of  a  Madonna 
with  the  veil.  —  Cabinet  to  the  right.  On  the  left  wall  are  several  ad- 
mirable portraits  of  the  German  School.  On  the  right  wall  are  gjod  por- 
traits of  the  Dutch  School.  —  We  return  to  Room  VIH  and  enter  the  cel- 
ebrated — 

Corsini  Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  hung  on  the  walls,  while 
the  remainder  are  shown  on  request.  In  the  wall-cases  are  large  Illustrated 
Works,  which  also  may  be  inspected  on  request.  —  The  small  room  be- 
tween this  room  and  Room  I  contains  frescoes  from  the  Palazzo  Altoviti. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm. ,  see  p.  13S;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right  before  the  main  stair- 
case, and  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  1st  floor),  was  founded  by 
Card.  Neri  Corsini  in  1754.    It  contains  70,000  vols,  and  about  2500  MSS. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Lungara  stands  the  Husoo  Torlonia  (PI.  II,  10; 
entrance  Vicolo  Corsini  5),  the  property  of  Prince  Don  OiuHo  Torlonia, 
containing  the  most  extensive  collection  of  antiquities  in  Rome  after  those 
at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  (not  open  to  the  public).  The  collection, 
which  includes  over  600  objects  fcom  almost  every  epoch  of  GrsBCo-Roman 
art,  consists  chiefly  of  the  contents  of  the  former  Galleria  Giustiniani,  of 
a  number  of  works  formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  of  the 
late  Prince  Torlonia's  excavations.  The  Vesta  Giustiniani  and  tlve.  ^^'^ 
collection  of  imperial  busts  may  be  specially  iueu\.\0"n.e^.  ^^VaXa?,^^^^ 
P.  E.  Visconti. 

A  little  to  the  8,  of  theMuseo  Totlonia  t\ife"V\a.  ^?JS^^  V^ffi^^-^;*^^ 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Settimiana  (PI.  11,  iO">,  «^  %^^^  "^^  ^^  ^ 
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wall  of  Trastevere.  —  The  Via  Oaribaldi  and  the  Via  di  8ania  Maria 
dtlla  Seala  begin  here;  see  pp.  361  and  360.  —  The  house  with  the 
old  Gothic  window,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  di  Santa  Dorotea,  to  the 
right,  is  pointed  ont  as  the  abode  of  Raphael's  'Fomarina*. 

e.  TrastivSre. 

Eleotbic  Trauwat  from  the  Piazza  Venezia  over  the  Ponte  Garibaldi, 
flee  No.  9  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Janiculum  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  connected  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Pons  Suhliciua,  a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  broken  down  in  times 
of  danger.  No  mention  of  a  fortification  on  the  Janicnlam  is  made 
until  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period.  The  hill  was  annexed 
to  the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Regie 
Transtiberina.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  a 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  by 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  223).  Trastevere  is  now  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  diifer  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

The  northernmost  of  the  bridges  by  which  Trastevere  is  connected 
with  the  city  is  the  Ponte  Sisto  (PI.  U,  10,  13),  constnicted  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Poru  ValerUkUaniy  built  in 
366  A.D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city.  —  To  the  right  the 
Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  8  min.  to  the  broad  Via  Oaribaldiy  a  little 
on  this  side  of  the  Porta  Settimiana  (see  above),  which  ascends  to 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (p.  361).  The  side-streets  to  the  left  lead 
to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  359). 

Below  the  Ponte  Sisto  the  Tiber  is  spanned  by  the  Poate  Churi- 
baldi  (PI.  II,  13),  an  iron  bridge  with  two  spans  of  180ft.,  built  in 
1885-88.  At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  small  Piazza 
DI  San  Grisooono,  which  is  traversed  by  the  main  street  of  Traste- 
vere, the  Via  delta  Lungarinay  continued  on  the  W.  by  the  Via  ddla 
Lungaretta.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  degli  AnguiUara,  built  in  the 
12th  cent,  by  the  powerful  Count  Angulllara,  a  scion  of  the  Orsini 
family.  With  the  remains  of  the  adjoining  fortified  mansion,  this 
forms  one  of  the  largest  private  buildings  of  medisval  Rome  (under 
restoration}. 

The  church  of  San  CriBOgouo  ^\.  \V  V^^^a  *.\i*sS!a&ft». <it  early 
'ndation  but  frequently  Te&toieA.  T\ie^TX\<i«i^^\«»tissiB.^^\»*. 
mtion,  by  Giov.  BaU.  SoiVa,  \iv  V^*)A, 
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The  Intbbiob.  with  a  richly  gilded  ceiling  executed  at  the  last  restor- 
ation, is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic  pavement,  and 
ancient  columns,  particularly  the  two  of  porphyry  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  choir,  which  are  the  largest  in  Borne.  The  ceiling-painting  of 
the  transept  is  by  the  Cavaliere  SArpino.  The  mosaic  on  the  wall  of 
the  tribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Ghrysogonus  and  James. 
Fine  carved  stalls  of  1866. 

In  the  Yia  Monte  di  Flore,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  San  Grisogono, 
an  Exeuhitorium  of  the  VII.  Cohort  of  the  Vigilts^  i.t,  a  station  of  the 
Roman  firemen  (p.  xxxii),  has  been  excavated  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  (fee  Y2  ^r.).  A  modern  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small 
mosaic-paved  court-yard,  with  a  cistern  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with 
mural  paintings  (right),  and  several  rooms,  on  the  walls  o€  which 
are  numerous  rude  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 

The  Via  della  Lungaretta  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza 
San  Crisogono  to  (6  min.)  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  in  Tbastb- 
VEEE  (PI.  II,  10,  13),  with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

*Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Calixtus  I.  under  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
of  oil  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  and  consecrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  The  present 
vestibule  was  added  by  Carlo  Fontana  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702  j 
and  a  somewhat  meretricious  restoration  of  the  church  was  carried 
out  in  1866-74.  On  the  facade  are  Mosaics  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  on 
each  side  the  small  figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  II.  and  Eugene  III.) 
and  ten  virgins,  eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished 
lamps,  a  work  of  the  12th  cent. ,  freely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp. 
p.  Ixiil).  The  mosaics  on  the  pediment  above  are  modern.  The  vesti- 
bule contains  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Pittro  Cavcdlini^ 
but  now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 

The  Intbkiob  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  contains  twenty-two  an- 
cient columns  of  unequal  sizes,  supporting  a  straight  entablature.  Some  of 
the  capitals  were  formerly  decorated  with  heathen  deities  {e.g.  Jupiter, 
Uarpocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  etc.),  but  these  were  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.  The  fine  pavement  is  laid  with 
porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the  style  known  as  Cosmato 
work  (comp.  p.  Ixiii).  The  ceiling,  decorated  with  richly-gilded  carved 
work,  was  designed  by  Domenichino.  The  oil-painting  on  copper  in  the 
centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master.  Immed- 
iately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  "Navb  is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  Jiino  da  Fiesole.  The  chapels  of  the  aisles  contain  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  The  Transept  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  on  which 
is  the  inscription  Fans  Olei^  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring  of  oil. 
In  the  right  transept  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini  (i6th  cent.).  Opposite 
is  an  altar  erected  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  by  Card.  PhUip  of  Alencon  *, 
1.  his  tomb  (d;  1897)  \  r.  tomb  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recumbent 
♦Figure  by  ^MagUter  FauUu.^  —  The  ^Mosaics  in  the  Tbibdnb  belotKir^  t.<s 
di£ferent  periods.  Above  are  the  older  ones^  ^«kiv[i%  \V^^  Vtv^  Nxvasss^^^s. 
arch  itself  (Hhe  first  Bomanesque  work,  oi  im^oxVwic.^  Viv  X\»Jil"^  ^"^^^ 
1139-53.  On  the  arch:  the  Cross  with  Alp\i»  WiA  ^^^^-^^^^^^^.^^s 
boJ0  of  the  EvangelistBi  r.  and  1.  Issaah  and  IwemV^kSot.  ^^  ^^  1*"  -^« 
Clirist  and  the  Virgin   enthroned-,   1.,  St.  CaWxlwa,  %V.  Vvw^^^*^^  ^ 
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cent  II.;  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  Calepodius.  The  lower  mo- 
saics are  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavalliniy  a  master  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Cosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been  restored  by 
Camuccini.  They  represent  the  13  lambs  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary; 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  tUe  Choir 
is  a  Madonna  with  SB.  Rochus  and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Derugino.  — 
The  Sacristt  contains  a  fragment  of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fifhermen, 
the  former  admirable). 

The  Via  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Scaloy  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  leads  past  the  churcli  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  to 
the  Porta  Settimiana  (p.  357)  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  Via  Garibaldi 
(p.  361).  —  The  Via  di  San  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  tbe  S.E. 
from  th'e  Piazza  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  to  (6  min.)  the  cbnrcb  of 
San  Francesco  a  Ripa  (see  p.  361) ;  and  the  Via  San  Cosimato  leads 
to  the  S.  to  (4  min.)  the  Piazza  San  Cosimato.  On  the  S.  side  of 
this  piazza  is  the  — 

Monastery  of  San  Cosimato  (PI.  Ill,  10,  13),  dating  partly  from 
the  11th,  partly  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  since  1892  the  property 
of  the  Congregazione  di  Carith.  The  Church  was  built  in  1475  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Christian  basilica  (9th  cent.?),  the  small  fore- 
court of  which  is  stiil  extant.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique 
columns,  and  the  beautiful  Cibh  Tomb,  of  the  15th  century. 


The  Ponte  Emilio  (PI.  II,  16),  the  new  iron  bridge  (p.  273)  near 
the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity,  lies  immediately  opposite  tbe  E.  end 
of  the  Via  della  Lungarina  (p.  358);  while  to  the  S.W.  the  Via  de* 
Vascellari  and  its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  Santa  Cecilia^  lead  to  — 

*Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  Ill,  13),  originally  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  saint ,  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  I., 
restored  by  Paschalis  I.  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Card.  Franc.  Acquaviva  in  1725.  It  is  approached  by  a  spacious 
court,  which  is  embellished  with  an  ancient  marble  vase,  and  by  a 
portico  resting  on  four  columns  (two  of  African  marble  and  two 
of  red  granite). 

Interior.      The    columns    which    formerly  supported    the    nave   were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.    To   the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate (d.  1398),  by  ^Magitter  Paulus*  (?); 
and  to  the  left  that  of  the  warlike  Card.  Fortiguerra  (d.  1473)  by  Mino 
da  Fietole  (reconstructed  and  partly  restored  in  1891).   —  The  beautiful 
High  Altar  with  columns  in  pavonazzetto  was  executed  by  the  Florentine 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (1284) ;  adjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Easter- 
candle  •,   beneath  the  high-altar  the  recumbent  *Figure  of  the  martyred  St. 
Cecilia  by  Stefano  Maderna.    The  saint  had  converted  her  husband  Valeria- 
nus,  her  brother,  and  even  her  judges,   but  was  at  length  condemned  to 
be  executed  during  the  persecution  that  took  place  either  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Alexander  Severus.    The  executioner,  being  uifable  to  sever 
her  head  from  her  body  after  three  attempts,  fled  in  dismay.    Bishop  Urban 
interred  tbe  remains  of  the  holy  woman.  \n.  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus 
(p.  389).    In  82i  her  burial-place  w&a  eiVv^A^^e^  \.«i'&«.s<i\v%^\%\.Va*.  vision, 
wJierenpOD    he   transferred   her  remama  to  \.\i\a  OE«a«i\v.  "Va.  ^SSS^  ^^  «m- 
coph&gus  was  again  opened,  and  llaa^eriviCa  ft^'^?^'^^^^?^:^^^^'^;^;^'^^^ 
of  tbe    body  then  found.  -  The  TwB\3«it  w>ti\»«Na  w^^Vwv\.  Ko%o^  ^WV^ 
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period  of  the  foandation  (9th  cent.) :  the  Saviour  standing  with  the  Gospel, 
1.  St.  Paul,  St.  Agatha,  and  Paschalis ;  r.  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerianus,  and  St. 
Cecilia.  —  In  the  1st  Chapel,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross;  the  2nd  Chapel,  a  little  farther  back,  said  to  have  been  the 
bath-room  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  an  antique  bath,  the  flue-tiles  of  which  are  still 
seen  in  the  wall.  —  The  opposite  door  leads  to  the  Saoribtt,  the  vaulting  of 
which  is  adorned  with  Qod  the  Father  and  the  Four  Evangelists  by  Pintu- 
ricehio.  —  In  the  last  Chapel  on  the  right  wall  are  preserved  the  remains  of 
frescoes  of  the  12th  cent,  detached  from  the  facade  of  the  church  (Entombment 
of  the  saint  and  her  Appearance  to  Pope  Paschalis  I.).  —  Descent  to  the 
lower  church  by  the  tribune.  —  Music  on  St.  Cecilia^s  day,  see  p.  137. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Santa  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Oapizio  di  San 
Michele  (PI.  Ill,  13,  16),  founded  as  a  poorhonse  in  1699  by  Tom- 
maso  Odescalchi.  After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  XII., 
and  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  a  government  working-school  foi 
boys  and  girls  (printing,  carpet-weaving,  wood-carving,  etc.).  Skirt- 
ing the  river  is  the  Ripa  Orandcj  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Anioia  (PL  III,  13),  passing  the  choir  of  Santa  Cecilia, 
leads  to  Santa  Maria  delV  Orto^  begun  in  1489,  continued  after  1612 
by  Giulio  Romano  (facade  of  1762;  interior  overladen  with  stucco 
ornamentation;  tasteful  font  of  about  1500),  and  to  a  large  govern- 
ment Fahhrica  dc'  Tabdcchi.  Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza 
and  church  of  — 

San  Francesco  a  Ripa  (PI.  Ill,  13),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernized  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  chapel  on  the  left  con- 
tains the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisl  resided  for  some  time  in  the  a^oining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  San  Francesco 
a  Ripa  (p.  360),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

To  the  S.  of  San  Francesco  is  the  Porta  Portese  (PI.  Ill,  13), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  417).  Outside  the  gate  is 
the  Trastevere  Station  (comp.  pp.  8,  127). 


The  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  II,  10;  p.  358)  leads  In  about  5  min. 
to  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right,  the  steep  Via  San  Pancrazio 
ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see  p.  363),  quitting  the  piazza 
beside  the  ^Bosco  Parrasio  degli  Arcadi\  the  garden  in  which  were 
held  the  meetings  of  the  'Arcadia',  a  poetic  academy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. On  the  hill  above  is  seen  the  Spanish  Academy,  an  institution 
resembling  the  French  (p.  150).  The  Via  Garibaldi  continues  to 
ascend  in  windings  to  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  Acqua  Paola,  and 
the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  About  80  paces  from  the  above-mentioned 
small  piazza,  a  footpath  to  the  right,  flanked  with  oratories,  and  as- 
cending in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

San  Pietro  in  Montorio  (PI.  II,  10),  erected  in  1500  for  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baccio  Pintelli  (or  Meo  dtl  Co:pt\tVit>'f^,  ^"^ 
the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  liave  axxtteife^  \aa.TX.^x^wsL.,  ^"^^^^^ 
on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  195  It.  itooNe  VXift  \i,fe^-\s^^  '^^^i 
campanile  and  tiihune  were  almost  entueV^  ^^^U^^^^  ^»3^s!i% 
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siege  of  1849.    If  the  church  is  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the  door  on 
the  right  (25-50  c). 

Right  Side.  In  the  ^Ist  Chapel:  Scourging  of  GhriBt,  painted  in  oil 
by  Seb.  del  PUmibo  from  Michael  Angelo's  drawings  t  adjoining,  St  Peter  cm 
the  left  and  St.  Francis  on  the  right ;  on  the  ceiling  the  Tranaflgaration ; 
on  the  exterior  of  the  arch  two  prophets  with  angels,  in  fresco,  also  by 
Seb.  del  Piombo  (best  light  about  midday).  The  2nd  Chapel  (Coronation 
of  Mary  on  the  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  of  Flentgino.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  5th  Chapel,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  Vasari.  —  The  High  Altar  was 
once  adorned  by  Raphaers  Transfiguration  (p.  331).  —  Lsn  Sidb.  The  last 
chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  (?),  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
in  the  4th  Chapel  an  Entombment  by  a  Dutch  master ;  in  the  3rd,  an  altar- 
piece  and  ceiling,  by  pupils  of  Ferugino;  in  the  2nd,  sculptures  of  the 
school  of  Bernini;  in  the  Ist,  St.  Francis  by  0.  de"  Veeehi.  By  the  wall  near 
the  door,  tomb  of  St.  Julian,  Abp.  of  Ragusa,  by  O.  A.  Do$io^  1510. 

In  the  court  of  the  monastery  rises  the  *Tempietto,  a  small  cir- 
cular building  with  sixteen  Doric  granite  columns,  erected  in  1499- 
1502,  from  Bramante's  designs,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  helow  it  is  a  second  chapel  (redecorated 
in  1628 ,  according  to  an  inscription)  with  an  opening  in  the  floor 
indicating  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  **yiBW 
of  Rome  and  the  environs,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point  is 
adndrahly  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  which  the  omis- 
sion of  the  unimportant  new  erections  will  be  no  disadvantage; 
p.  139).  The  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  from  right  to 
left.  To  the  S.  is  the  Tiber,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
railway  to  Civitli  Yecchia  and  Leghorn ;  beyond  it  the  great  basilica 
of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.  Then  part  of  the  city-wall,  in  front  of  it 
the  Monte  Testaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quarter  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Aventine),  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  San  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  and  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  visible 
hence.  On  the  Aventine  rise  the  huge  new  Oollegio  Sant'  Anselmo 
of  the  Benedictines  and  the  three  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Aventina, 
San  Alessio,  and  Santa  Sabina.  Beyond  are  the  Alban  Mts. ,  with 
Mte.  Cavo  (3130  ft.)  on  the  right,  and  Frascati  on  the  left.  On  the 
CsBlius,  the  Villa  Mattel  and  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Golonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abnuzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  former  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statnes  on 
the  facade  of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge 
arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine ;  then  the  Capitol  with  the  Ger- 
man ArchaBological  Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the 
senatorial  palace,  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
of  the  church  of  AracoBli-,  ttie  two  ^omias  with  the  campanile  above 
these  belong  to  Santa  Maria  Magg^oie  oii^Ni^^^QijsaMJkfe.  T^  finely 
shaped,  double-peaked  mountam  \tv  IV^  «i.\x«mft  ^sN*sw»  S&  *^ 
Monte  VeIino(8165  ft.^,  w\iU\i  iis^a  to  W^^."^  ,^^tV^\.»^^'%v- 
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cino.  Farther  on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on 
the  Quirinal,  in  front  of  which,  near  a  light-coloured  dome,  rises 
Trajan's  colnmn ;  more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesd 
with  its  dome,  beyond  which  is  the  Monte  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Thene 
on  the  Pincio,  the  northernmost  of  the  Roman  hills,  the  light  Villa 
Medici,  and  to  the  right  of  it  Santissima  Trinitk  de'  Monti,  rising  with 
its  two  towers  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  rises  the  Pal.  Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it, 
the  spiral  tower  of  the  University ;  farther  to  the  right,  part  of  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  concealed  by  the  dome-church  of  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Valle,  to  the  right  of  which  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Golonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the 
wall  and  the  gardens  on  the  Pincio  with  the  two  dome-churches  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river,  the  Chiesa  Nuova ; 
beyond  it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2250  ft.).  On  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  rises  the  castle  of  Sanf  Angelo ;  beyond  it,  the  heights 
of  Baccano.  By  the  chain-bridge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  San 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  Monte  Mario  with  the  Villa 
Mellini ;  lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  light-coloured  tower  to  the  right  of 
which  belongs  to  Santa  Cecilia. 

If  we  descend  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 
traverse  the  Vicolo  della  Frusta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Via  della 
Paglia  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  369). 

The  Via  Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the  Acqna  Paola 
(PL  II,  10,  7),  the  ancient  Aqua  Trajana^  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  97),  upwards  of  30  M.  distant.  The  aqueduct 
fell  into  disrepair,  but  was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Madema  in  1611 
under  Paul  V.,  who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (p.  263).  The  granite 
columns  were  brought  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter  J  the  massive  basin  was  added  by  Innocent  XII. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  is  an  iron  gate  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  ♦PaBseggiata  Margherita  (PI.  II,  7,  8),  opened  in  1884,  which 
embraces  the  former  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini  (p.  856)  and  is 
continued  along  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Janiculum.   The  broad 
carriage-road  which  traverses  the  gardens  is  flanked  with  busts  of 
modern  Italian  celebrities  and  leads  past  the  imposing  bronze  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Qarihaldiy  by  Gallori,  erected  in  1896.    The  statue, 
over  20  ft.  in  height,  stands  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  granite,  surrounded 
by  bronze  groups :  in  front,  Attack  on  Rome  in  1849 ;  behind,  Battle 
of  Oalatafimi  in  1860;  on  the  right,  America  with.  *.\\fc%Qvvs."%N.  ^^- 
presentations  of  Trade  and  Agriculture*,  oiv  Wvfe  \^lx.^^\sx^^^'^^50sw 
«77e^(?rica7representetions  of  History  andOt^mus.  ^^^^^^^^""^^^xiL 
Tight,  is  the  Casino  of  the  Villa  Lanit  (A^l'Vi  ceiv\.:^.  tv^^^^^^^^^ 
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descends  in  curves  past  Tasso's  oak-tree  and  8ant'  Onofrh  (p.  353), 
and  ends  at  the  Porta  di  Santo  Spirito  (p.  353).  From  the  Acqua 
Paola  to  Sant^  Onofrio  is  an  easy  walk  of  15-20  minutes.  The 
*yiEws  of  the  city  and  the  Gampagna,  especially  fine  at  sunset, 
almost  excel  in  their  variety  the  view  from  San  Pietio  in  Montorio. 

The  Via  di  Porta  San  Pancrazio  leads  in  5  min.  from  the  Acqaa 
Paola  to  the  Porta  San  Faneraiio  (PI.  II,  7),  on  the  summit  of  the 
Janiciilnm  (275  ft.),  adjoining  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia.  —  Outside 
the  gate  are  several  osterie.  The  church  of  San  Panenuio  (PL  HI,  4), 
1/4  M.  to  the  left,  was  erected  by  Symmachus  about  the  year  500,  but 
has  been  frequently  restored.  —  In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  — 

*Villa  Doria  Famphili  (PI.  II,  III,  4,  1 ;  admission,  see  pp.  140, 
141 ;  cabs  not  admitted,  see  p.  189),  planned  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the 
ground  by  Algardi^  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Gamillo  Pamphili, 
nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Italians  Belrespiro,  and  the  grounds  are  the 
most  extensive  and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch ,  and  leads  in  windings  to  a  (8  min.)  Terrace  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Mario  and  St.  Petefs,  between  which 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Gampagna.  The 
iron  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  garden  surround- 
ing the  Casino  J  built  by  Algardi,  which  contains  reliefs  (chiefly  fzom 
ancient  sarcophagi)  and  statues  (no  admission).  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  casino-garden,  under  the  trees  to  the  right,  are  several  Colum- 
baria (PI.  II,  1),  discovered  in  1838,  and  situated  on  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia,  One  of  them  is  well  preserved  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by  Hercules,  Death  of  the 
children  of  Niobe,  etc. ;  comp.  p.  281).   Fee  20-30  c. 

The  carriage-road  turns  to  the  left  beyond  the  casino-garden  and 
skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring  with  anemones.  In  the  centre 
of  the  latter  is  an  altar,  with  seven  gods  and  Antoninus  Pins  (?)  hold- 
ing one  of  the  Penates.  After  5  min,,  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
right,  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the  Gam- 
pagna ;  it  then  winds  past  some  pine-trees  and  leads  along  the  bank 
of  a  (10  min.)  pond  with  swans  to  the  (5  min.)  fountain  by  which  it 
is  supplied.  The  casino-garden  may  now  be  regained  either  by  the 
direct  path,  or  by  the  carriage-road,  which  leads  in  4  min.  to  the  hot- 
houses (r.),  and  the  pheasantry  (1.),  with  its  beautiful  silver  pheasants. 
On  the  roadside  (1.),  50  paces  farther  on,  a  monument  was  erected 
by  Prince  Fil.  Andr.  Doria  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
who  fell  in  1849  at  tlie  stoimiwg  olXXi^'SQiU^^Ti.l^a.ucrazlo. 
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1.  Immediate  Environs  and  the  Campagna. 

The  vast  Campagna  di  Roma^  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cimin- 
ian  Forest,  on  the  W.  hy  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Alban  Mts., 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine  chain  of  the  Sablna,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  excursions.  The 
mountains  with  their  picturesque  outlines,  and  the  wild  and  de- 
serted plain,  covered  in  every  direction  with  imposing  ruins,  chiefly 
of  ancient  origin,  present  attractions  of  the  highest  order,  to  which 
years  of  study  might  fitly  be  devoted. 

The  Campagna,  which  was  once  covered  hy  the  sea,  owes  its 
origin  to  powerful  volcanic  agency;    lava  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence,  and  the  red  volcanic  tufa  is  seen  everywhere.     A  great 
number  of  ancient  craters  may  be  distiiigmske^,  M\i^\siQ^vssv^^x\.- 
ant  of  which  are  the  circular  wall  of  tl\e  A.\\>wv 'NU^,  Itqxdl  KxX.'kvs^^^ 
toTascalum,  including  or  adjoining  the  sm^W^i  <iT?,\.«t«.  ^1^^^'^'^ 
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Oavo,  the  Albaii  Lake,  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano ,  the  lake  of  Vico  in  the  Ciminian  Forest ,  and  the  crater  of 
Baccano.  The  historical  associations  connected  with  this  plain  are, 
however,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  natural  features.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the 
Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Labium,  the  home  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  victoriously  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Etruscans 
on  the  N.,  the  Sabines  on  the  E.,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  S.,  sub- 
sequently effected  the  union  of  the  Italian  peninsula ,  and  finally 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.  Once  a  densely  peopled 
land,  with  numerous  and  prosperous  towns,  it  is  now  a  vast  and 
dreary  waste ,  of  which  barely  one-tenth  part  is  furrowed  by  the 
ploughshare.  In  May,  when  the  malaria  begins  to  prevail,  herdsmen 
and  cattle  retire  to  the  mountains ,  while  the  few  indlTldnals  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  behind  lead  a  miserable  and  fever-stricken 
existence.  The  cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so  remote  a  period  as 
the  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  when  the  independent  agricultural 
population  was  gradually  displaced  by  proprietors  of  large  estates  and 
pastures.  This  system  inevitably  entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
for  a  dense  population  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  alone  can  avert 
the  Malaria  J  which  is  produced  by  defective  drainage  and  the 
evaporation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  undulating  and  furrowed 
volcanic  soil.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.  The  popes 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Italian  government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  at- 
tempts cannot  be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  system,  energetically  and  comprehensively 
carried  out ,  will  alone  avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The  large  estates  are  usually  let  to  Mercanti  di  Campagna,  or 
contractors  on  a  large  scale.  These  entrust  the  management  of 
the  land  to  a  Fattore,  or  bailiff,  who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  Casale^ 
as  the  farm-house  is  called.  The  system  of  tillage  and  the  imple- 
ments used  have  hitherto  been  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but 
modern  agricultural  machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

Excursions  to  the  Campagna  generally  require  at  least  half-a-day.  Those 
whose  residence  in  Rome  is  sufficiently  prolonged  should  make  these  excur- 
sions in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those  among  the  mountains  in  the  wanner 
season.  In  the  height  of  summer  excursions  in  the  plain,  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  i/s  ^*  or  more  beyond 
them ,  the  roads  are  dull  and  uninteresting  from  being  flanked  by  lofty 
walls.  A  cab  should  therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  the  gate.  Fares^ 
see  Appx. ;  Carriages  and  Saddle  Horses  for  the  Gampagna,  see  p.  131.  — 
Cycles^  for  which  the  modern  roads  in  the  Gampagna  are  admirably  adapted, 
may  be  hired  at  various  shops  in  Rome. 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  risk  of  taking  cold, 

owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  generally 

takes  place  about  sunset.    Lying  or  &\Um%  oxv  \^cv<&  ^csvmd.  in  winter,  when 

the  soil  is  extremely  cold  in  convpa.Tiao'u  w\\Xv  \?cifc  \iQ\.  VQ.^3ScaTk&^  \a  i^sk^  in 

be  avoided.   In  crossing  the  fields  care  aViOM^di  \)^  \»S5.e\i.  \ft  v«^\^  *&!%  ^sl(cm^- 

'^ble  herds  of  cattle,  especially  in  apTvn^s  ^^tv^  V\ift  %«ai^  wa»aY.  v-— «--^ 
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applies  to  the  dogs  by  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab- 
sent.    For  remarks  on  public  safety,  see  p.  xiii. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
from  17.  to  £.  and  S.  (comp.  the  annexed  Hap,  on  a  scale  of  1:^,000). 
Those  who  wish  minuter  details  should  consult  the  admirable  maps  of  the 
Italian  Ordnance  Survey,  some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  and 
others  of  1 :  50,000  and  1 :  100,000.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of 
the  neighbourhood  NUtiby''*  *Din(omi  di  Roma'  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  is  in- 
dispensable. Good  English  works  are  those  by  Burn^  Oell,  etc.,  men- 
tioned on  p.  xxviii. 

a.  From  the  Porta  del  Fopolo. 

Tramway  to  Ponte  Molle^  2  M.,  starting  just  inside  the  gate  (20  c). 
One-horse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  Molle  to  Acqua  Acetosa  iV*  M. 
—  From  Ponte  Molle  to  Prima  Porta  4V2  M.  (one-horse  carr.  about  10  fr.). 

Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  13),  see  p.  147.  The  Villa  Borghese, 
just  outside  the  gate,  is  described  with  its  art-collections  at  p.  181; 
the  museum  in  the  Villa  di  Papa  Qiulio  at  p.  187. 

The  road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia,  constructed  in  220  B.C.  hy  the  Censor  0.  Fla- 
minius  (p.  113),  is  at  first  flanked  with  houses.  About  Y2  M.  from 
the  gate  the  Vicolo  dtlV  Arco  Oscuro  diverges  to  the  right  beside 
the  Casino  of  Julius  III.  to  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (p.  187).  A 
little  farther  on,  on  the  right,  is  the  little  church  of  Sanf  Andrea, 
founded  by  Julius  III.  in  conmiemoration  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  Germans  in  1527,  built  by  Vignola  in  an  excellent  Renaissance 
style.  A  broad  road,  the  Viale  dei  Parioli,  diverges  on  the  same 
side  (right),  traversing  the  unfinished  public  park  on  the  Monti 
Parioli,  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  368).  A  few  yards  to  the  right 
of  the  road  is  an  iron  railing  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  4th  cent. 
Basilica  of  St.  Valentine,  excavated  in  1888.  Behind  it  is  the  en- 
trance to  its  catacombs. 

A  little  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  a  second  Chapel 
of  Sani*  Andrea,  erected  by  Pius  II,  on  the  spot  where  he  met  the 
head  of  St.  Andrew,  when  brought  hither  from  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1462.  In  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew  by  Paolo  Romano 
C1463). 

We  then  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Fonte  Molle ,  which  was  con- 
structed on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  PonsMilvius,  oiMulvius, 
built  by  the  Censor  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four 
central  arches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place 
in  1805,  when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  by  Valadier,  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Molle  are-  several  frequented  Osterie  near  the 
tramway-terminus  (see  ahove).  —  The  road  divides.  The  branch  to  the 
left  is  the  Via  Cassia  (see  p.  368) ;  that  to  t\ife  i\^X.  \^  ^^  ^^o* 
Flaminia  (p.  366).    To  the  extreme  left  is  t\ie  loa.^  c.(imvcv^  ^.vsvsv^'^ 
Porta  Angelica  (p.  368)  and  to  the  extreme  xv^VV,  Ti^^Kt  ^^yrS\ 
A  road  leads  via  the  (8/4  M.)  lira  National  (xiiie-xwv^'ft'^X.^  >C^^V>  ^' ^ 
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Race  Course,  named  after  the  adjacent  Tor  di  Qtdnto,  the  niins  of 

an  ancient  tomb  (fine  view). 

From  the  Via  Flauinia  a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  after  about  85  min., 
to  the  Val  di  Puuino,  with  a  picturesquely  situated  farm.  At  Due  J\>nU, 
farther  on,  the  road  from  the  Tor  di  Quinto  (see  above)  joins  the  Via  Flamiuia 
on  the  right.  About  V2  3^-  farther  on,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  the 
vaulted  tomb  of  Nasonivty  with  traces  of  painted  stucco-work.  About  3  M. 
from  the  Ponte  Molle  the  Via  Flaminia  crosses  the  ValeJieita,  the  ancient 
Ci'emera  (p.  415).    A  new  road,  diverging  to  the  right  at  this  point,  crosses  ' 

the  Tiber  by  a  long  iron  bridge  and  joins  the  Via  Salaria  at  Caatel  Giubileo  I 

(p.  872  \  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river).    About  1  M.  farther  on  the  * 

road  reaches  the  Casale  di  Prima  Porta ,  with  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
Villa  of  Livia,  or  Ad  Oallinai,  where  the  statue  of  Augustus  (now 
in  the  Vatican ,  p.  345)  was  found.  A  room  with  admirably  preserved 
mural  paintings ,   representing  a  garden  with  trees  and  birds,  is  partic-  | 

nlarly  interesting  O/2  f^O*  The  remains  of  another  villa  were  found  in  1^ 
in  the  adjoining  Fonda  Piaeentini^  with  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  —  17ot  far  from  Prima  Porta  is  a  station  of  the  ancient 
road ,  called  Saxa  Rubra  f  here ,  in  the  plain  by  the  river,  Maxentius  was 
defeated  in  312  by  Constantine  fighting  under  the  sign  of  the  cross 
('labarum').    Maxentius  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Molle. 

The  Via  Cassia,  which  leads  via  Bolsena  and  Chiusi  to  Arezzo,  gradu- 
ally ascends  to  (873  H.  from  fiome)  La  Storta  (p.  98),  commanding  views  I 
of  the  Alhan  and  Sabine  mountains  and   of  Soracte.    About  2V2  H.  from  I 
the  Ponte  Holle  the  road  passes  (on  the  left)  a  sarcophagus  on  a  ruined  ' 
base,  groundlessly  called  the  Tomb  of  Nero.    The  inscription  on  the  back, 
past    which    the    ancient    road    ran,    distinctly   states    that   this    monu- 
ment,  which  dates  from  the  2nd  cent,  after  Gluist,   was  erected  by  Vihia 
Maria  Maxima  to  her  father  P.  Vibius  Marianus  and  her  mother  Begina 
Maxima.    At  this   point   an   ancient  road  diverges  to   the   right  to  veil 
(p.  415),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 

We  may  return  from  the  Ponte  Molle  either  by  the  Acqna  A  cetosa  » 

or  by  the  Villa  Madama.  The  former  route,  commanding  fine  views  ' 
of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mt.  Soracte  on  the  left,  diverges  to  the 
E.  from  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately 
beyond  the  bridge.    It  follows  the  river-bank  and  reaches  {i^l%  M.) 
the  Aoqna  Acetosa,  the  mineral  water  of  which  is  mnoh  esteemed. 

The  well-house,  designed  by  Bernini,  was  erected  under  Alexan-  ! 

der  VII.  in  1661.  —  A  short  distance  to  the  S.  passes  the  Viale  del  I 

Parioli  (p.  367),  which  we  may  follow,  to  the  right,  to  the  highroad  ] 

from  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  or,  turning  to  the  left,  we  may  take  1 

the  Viale  delta  Begina,  which  brings  us  in  20  min.  to  the  suburb  I 

outside  the  Porta  Salaria  (p.  369).   Here  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  | 

skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Villa  Albani,  reach  the  Porta  Salaria.  i 

From  the  Ponte  Molle  the  'Via  di  Porta  Angelica',  follows  the  j 

right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it,  after  8/4  M.,  the  Vicolo  Maoehia  | 

Madama  diverges  to  the  right  to  0/2^0  the  Villa  Kaduna,  sitoated  | 

on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mario,  The  villa  was  erected  by  Owlio  l 

Romaino  from  Raphaels  designs  for  Card.  Giulio  de*  Medici,  after-  I 

wards  Clement  VU.,  and  subse(iuently  came  into  possession  of  the  ' 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  ot  0\ia.i\ftB  N .,  tesia.  ^^m  It  derives 
its  Dame  fcomp.  p.  211).    It  Iiext\)ft\o^;i?,^Vi\\ift'l%KwafeVMBfi^c^^ 
d  then  to  the  kings  of  Naples.  T:\ie  ^^X«.^w^*'^ww^^^n«^V»¥a5^ 
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ant  as  ft  model  tor  the  afrangement  of  gardeiia  In  Italy,  Taut  ia 
now  much  neglected.  It  contains  a  picturesque,  oveigroifn  fonn- 
tain-basin,  and  a  charming  loggia  with  Mouldlnga  and  half^effaeed 
fre&coea  executed  after  15^0  by  Oiulto  EomanQ  and  Giovanni  da 
Udine  (open  on  Sat.,  2  till  dusk,  free;  entrance  on  the  N.W«  ilde). 
Beautiful  view  in  front  of  thw  villa,  — ■  "We  return  to  the  Via  di 
Porta  An^elicaj  and  passing  tlie  barracks  (casermo^  PI.  1,  7j  p,  304), 
reach  the  Ponte  MaTgherlta(Pl.  I,  IdJ;  p.  148)  in  ahoyt  s/^bi. 

Moatd  MaxJo  (45G  fi.^  was  anciently  named  Ctivui  Cinnat^  in  the 
raiddJc  agGs  MGnie  Malo,  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario 
Meliinij  the  owner  In  the  time  of  Siitos  IV.  of  the  Villa  MHllni  on  the 
summit.  This  villa  is  now  iu<;luded  in  tlae  Forte  Monte  Mario,  and 
vlaitorti  therefore  require  a  perineflao  (_to  he  obtained  at  the  D I  ra- 
tion© del  Oemo  Militare,  in  tbo  Via  del  Quirinalti^  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Roapigliosi,  p.  170),  The  Fine  of  Monte  Mario ^  to  which 
Woidsworth  wrote  a  sonnet,  is  ^till  preserved  in  the  garden. 
Heantiful  view  from  the  top  nf  the  bllL 

The  Villa  Mellinl  and  the  fort  are  about  2  M^  fjoiu  the  Porta  Angelica 
bj-  tlie  Via  teono  IV.  and  the  TSa  Trioafala  Ccomp.  PL  I,  5 ^  4,  1).  If  we 
follow  the  ro*il  fni-  s/4  M.  more,  passing  the  chureb  of  SatiV  Onofriit  ton  the 
Tight),  and  then  t^ke  the  ft  eld-road  leading  batk  towarda  the  left,  we  reiLqh 
the  VniiB  dilP  InfernOy  a  deep  ravinn  through  which  rrnaa  the  railway 
to  Yiferho^  KfTordiu^  &  charming  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  framed 
by  the  Albaa  MountaiiiB.* 

h«  From  the  Porta  Bal&ria. 

OirNiHua  f?oin  the  Piatta  ddia  Cmicelltiria  ta  the  rot' its  Malaria,  ho  a 
1^0-  i6  in  the  Appendix.  —  From  tha  Forta  Saluria  lo  the  Ponie  SalatiOy 
an.  —  Fmm  the  Ponta  Salario  to  the  Vilki  ffpada  fFidente),  3  M. 

The  PortiX  Salaria  [PL  I,  25),  'which  has  been  restored  dnce  the 
bonibnrdment  of  20th  Sept.,  1870  (p.  158],  ia  the  starting-point  of 
the  Via  Salaria,  a  very  ancient  road,  which  qnits  Home  b^  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  and  tlien  turas  towards  the  con  11  try  of  the  SaMnes.  The 
restoration  of  the  gate  brouglit  to  light  a  well-preserved  ancient 
monument  in  peperinof  leaeniblin^  that  of  Bibultis  (p.  193"). 

On  the  Via  Salaria,  to  the  rights  ^/^  M.  from  the  gate  and  partly 
^hut  in  by  unattra<;tiva  modern  honsoflj  is  the  — 

Villa  Albani  (Pi.  I,  ^5,  28),  founded  about  1760  by  Card.  Aim. 
Albaniy  and  €mhMltshed  with  admirable  works  of  art  with  the  ^^o- 
operatloii  of  the  famona  German  arthseologist  Wiuekelmann,  who 
waa  a  friend  of  the  founder.    Napoleon  L  sent  294  of  the  sUtnes  to 
Paris,  and  on  their  restitntion  in  1815  some  were  sold  there  by  Card. 
Giuseppe  Albania  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  trans  port  ^  and  now 
adorn  the  Olyptothok  at  Mnnich.  The  villa  wa^  ptirchasod  in  1366 
by  Prince  Torlonia  and  now  belongs  to  Bon  Qiulio  Torlonia,  who 
admits  no  visitors  except  those  furnished  with  a  ^ftTtOTY^KwVtii^xit^ 
tion*  —  The  most  recent  catalogue  is  th^  U^ttTY^^vOTL  iKaV^"^"^^ 
AJb^ni,  byMorcellij  Fea,  and  Visfionti  (Uoaifts  V^*^^.  ^-wiis-^tW*^ 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  toL  11,  pp.  1-9S. 

BAjsvMmEM.    JUl^  Ij,    J3th  Edition.  ^^^L        '^^ 
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The  buildings  were  designed  by  0.  Marehionne:  to  the  left  the 
Casino  (PI.  1, 25)  with  the  galleries  on  each  side ;  opposite  the  so- 
called  Bigliardo,  a  small  building  flanked  with  cypresses;  on  the 
right  the  crescent-shaped  ^Caffh^  (PI.  I>  28).  In  the  ilex-avenae 
beginning  at  the  left  gallery  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winidttlmemn^  by 
¥j.  Wolff,  erected  at  the  expense  of  King  Lewis  I.  of  BaYaria. 

Casino.  Ground  Floor.  Vestibulk.  In  the  six  niches  here  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  under-mentioned  anteroom  to  the  ttaircaae  are  figures 
of  Roman  emperors.  In  the  centre,  Gl.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina)  \ 
60.  Circular  Ara  with  a  female  torch -bearer  (Hecate?)  and  the  Seasons*, 
74.  Puteal  with  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horse;  79.  Sitting 
female  ligure.  By  the  piers  on  the  left  and  right  are  hermse:  by  the  first 
on  the  right,  52.  Hermes^  by  the  4th  on  the  left,  68.  Female,  uid  on  the 
right,  67.  Male  double  herma*,  by  the  7th  on  the  right,  80.  Buripides.  — 
We  now  return  to  the  beginnins  of  the  Vestibule  and  eater  the  Atrio 
i>ELLA  Cakiatidk,  to  the  left :  16, 24.  Two  canephorse,  found  between  Frascati 
and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  modem).  In  the  centre,  19.  (Caryatid ,  by  the 
Athenians  Criion  and  Nieolaus  (the  names  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  cala- 
thos  on  the  head),  found  in  1766  near  the  CseciliaMetella;  on  the  pedestal,  *20. 
so-called  Cai)ancu8  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Oallbkt  adjacent,  on  the  left: 
hermcu^  the  third  to  the  right,  45.  Scipio  Africanus;  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 

From  the  vestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  ante-room  on  the  left  to 
the  Staircase.  In  front  of  the  staircase  (left),  9.  Boma  sitting  on  trophies 
(relieO-  Adjacent,  11.  Tombstone  of  a  butcher,  bearing  a  relief  of  his  shop. 
On  the  staircase,  reliefs:  on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  885.  Death  of  Kiobe's 
Children ;  (1.)  889.  Sinis,  the  giant  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ck>rinth  (?)  •,  third 
landing,  above,  898,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

Upper  Floor.  I.  Sala  Ovale.  In  the  centre.  905.  Apollo  on  the  tripod, 
with  his  feet  on  the  omphalos.  To  the  right  or  the  door,  906.  Statue  of  a 
youth  by  Stephanos ^  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles  (p.  liv).  Opposite:  •916.  Cupid 
bending  his  bow,  perhaps  a  copy  of  I^ysippus.  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Galleicia  Grande,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Raph.  Mengt).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance-wall :  '='1012.  Pallas,  and  1019.  Zeus.  Beliefs :  1004.  (over  the  door) 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  Leto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  (archaistic  ehoragie 
victory  relief).  Then  to  the  left,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse;  right, 
1018.  Antoninus  Pius  with  Pax  and  Boma.  The  eight  fragments  of  mosaic  at 
the  sides  of  this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony,  and  in  the  four  comers,  are 
for  the  most  part  antique.  —  By  the  left  wall :  1020.  Two  women  sacrificing  \ 
to  the  right,  1007.  Dancing  Bacchante.  By  the  window-wall :  1008.  Hercules 
and  the  Hcsporides;  1(X)9.  Dsedalus  and  Icarus.  Beautiful  view  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  Monte  Cavo  (p.  400). 

To  THE  Bight  of  the  main  saloon :  III.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece:  ""lOdl.  Mercury  leading  Eurydice  back  to  Hades,  Orpheus  having 
broken  the  conditions  of  her  liberation;  an  Attic  relief  of  a  pQxiod  soon 
after  Phidias,  an  exquisite  example  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  calm  dignity 
for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  celebrated.  —  Hermse :  by  the  entrance- 
wall,  (1.)  •1034.  Theophrastus ;  window-wall,  (1.)  1036.  Hippocrates-,  waU  of 
the  egress,  (r.)  1040.  Socrates.  —  IV.  Second  Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance, 
on  the  left :  35.  Pinturieehio  (?),  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian 
on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on  the  right*,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
45.  Lunette  by  Cotignola:  Dead  Christ  with  mourning  angels.  Rear  wall: 
36.  Niccolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Altar-piece:  Madonna  and  saints  (1475). 
Wall  of  the  egress :  *37.  Pieiro  Perugino,  a  picture  in  six  sections :  Joseph 
and  Nary  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Crucifixion,  Annunciation,  Saints  (1491). 
—  V.  Third  Room.    Bear  waW ;  S5.  Van  D^clt.,  G\«\ftt  on  the  Cross. 

To  THB  Left  of  the  principal  saAoftw.  Nl.'SvttX'^ftatft..  ^«t  ^^A^Vsaa 
^y-pieccj  *994.  the  celebrated  HuHef  of  Aniiwm*,  Vj^  ^^J^^JJliS^tSai 
•  only  sculpture  brought  baclc  trom  VarV*  \^  V^VSi-    l&«iV»a.»%-«^x^'WV 
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Female  faun  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  980.  Archaic  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Rear  wall :  *986.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  a  group  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  San  Vito,  from 
a  tomb  (p.  1).  Below  it :  988.  Procession  of  Hermes,  Athena,  Apollo,  and 
Artemis  (archaistic  style).  By  the  window  to  the  left,  970.  Archaic  statue 
of  Pallas,  found  near  (h-te  *,  on  the  right,  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress, 
on  the  left:  991.  Two  fragments  of  ancient  reliefs,  united  in  the  same 
frame  (freely  restored).  —  VIII.  Third  (comer)  Room:  21.  Holbein  (?),  Por- 
trait (freely  reto ached),  1527;  20.  Raphael,  So-called  Fomarina,  a  copy 
(p.  157);  ^18,  *17.  CHulio  Romano,  coloured  designs  (in  oils,  on  paper)  for 
the  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Pal.  del  Th  at  M  ntua.  —  IX. 
Fourth  Room.  In  front  of  the  window :  *964.  .£sop,  perhaps  after  Lysip- 
pus,  the  head  admirably  characteristic.  In  the  niche  in  the  entrance-Mrall, 
952.  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  a  bronze  statuette,  after  Praxiteles.  Opposite,  933. 
Farnese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronze.  Window- wall  on  the  right,  (r.) 
942.  Statuette  of  Diogenes.  Exit-wall,  (I.)  *^7.  Small  relief  of  Hercules ; 
on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of  his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling 
the  Tabula  Uiaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  240).  —  X.  Room  with  pictures  of  in- 
ferior value.  —  XI.  Room  with  tapestry. 

Returning  to  the  oval  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
Ground  Floor,  and  inspect  the  other  wing  of  the  vestibule.    Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  Cariatide,.  is  the : 

I.  Atbio  della  Giunonb.    91,  97.  Two  Canephorse;  93.  So-called  Juno.  — 

II.  Gallbbt.  In  the  niches,  •103.  Bacchante  with  the  nebris;  *106.  Satyr 
with  the  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermee  by  the  pillars  are  fine,  but 
arbitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  della  Golomna. 
Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster,  found  at  the  Marmorata  (p.  276). 
On  the  left,  "131.  Sarcophagus  with  the  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  above, 
four  sarcophagus-reliefs;  on  the  left,  135.  Hippolytus  and  Pheedra;  over  the 
egress,  139.  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  on  the  right,  141.  Bacchanalian  procession  ; 
over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  —  IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus 
(archaistic).  —  V.  Stanza  delle  Tebracottb.  By  the  left  wall,  close  to  the 
entrance:  146.  Attic  votive  relief;  147.  Greek  votive  relief.  Beyond  the 
door:  157.  Love-sick  Polyphemus  and  Cupid;  161.  Diogenes  and  Alexander. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  164.  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  in  rosso  antico.  Below, 
165.  Ancient  landscape  in  fresco.  On  the  right  wall,  171.  Mask  of  a  river- 
god  ;  to  the  left  of  it,  169.  Bacchus  pardoning  captive  Indians,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Winckelmann ;  to  the  right  of  the  mask,  and  on  the  entrance 
wall,  several  fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  VI.  Room.  In  the  centre,  Leda 
with  the  swan.  —  VII.  Room.  Above  the  entrance-door,  213.  Bacchanalian 
procession  of  children,  from  Hadrian^s  Villa,  in  pavonazzetto,  or  speckled 
marble ;  left,  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god ;  right,  204.  Theseus  with  the 
Minotaur,  found  near  Genzano  in  1740.  —  VIII.  Room.  In  the  first  window 
to  the  left,  216.  Relief  of  Hypnos,  god  of  sleep. 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  cippi  (tombstones),  leads  from 
the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  — 

BiGLlABDO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 
OafpA.      nthe  semicircular  Pobtico,  to  the  left:  594.  Herma  of  Alci- 
biades  (a  cast  from  the  original  in  the  Museo  Torlonia,  p.  357) ;  604.  Statue 
of  Mars;  610.    Herma  of  Chrysippus;  612.  Apollo  reposing;  628.  Caryatid. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon :  (1.)  on  a  detached  column, 
721.  Homer.    Adjacent,  725.  Caryatid:  (r.)  by  the  3rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of 
Poseidon.    Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.    Archaic  Greek  portrait»head;  (1.) 
749.    Statue  of  Persephone  (Phidian  period).  —  We  now  return  to   the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  enter  the  Ante-Room.     Here,  in  the  section  to  the 
right,  711.  Iris  descending;  (1.)  706.  Theseus  with  ^thra.    In  the  section 
to  the  left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree;  G)  639.  RcUal  q1  N ««».%  "m^«^ 
Cupid.    Also  several  statues  of  comic  actors.  —  ^KU^iQiTa-.  Va.  >Cafc  '=^'^?=*i„ ^S-^ 
the  left  of  the  door,  662.  Artemis  with  a  {avrn.    l&e\ci^,  'Ji®*-  ^^^J'vL^^'s^ 
meeting  of  aeven  philosophers.    Corrcapondlne  to  Wv^  \«X\.«iT.,  VSi  ^J^^^,eos  o^ 
the  door,  696.  MoB&ic,  liberation  of  Hesione  \>^  ¥Lwc^J\ea.    'Vio  Vi^«^  ^  ^ 
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the  balcony-door,  682.  Ibi«,  in  roMO  anticOj66i.  AtlM,  beaxter  of  the 
Zodiac  i  (1.)  678.  Boy  with  large  comic  xoMk ;  676.  Goloasal  head  of  Serapis, 
in  green  baaalt. 

Before  entering  the  iK>rtico  of  the  Caff%,  we  may  deacend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  here  built 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Egyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall. 

The  Via  Solaria  passes  farther  on  through  a  new  qoartei  with 
unattractive  lofty  honses,  most  of  which  are  still  unfinished  Although 
already  in  dilapidation.  About  ^/^  M.  from  the  gate,  the  Viale  dtUa 
Regina  (p.  368)  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  Monti  Parioli  and  Aequa 
Aoetosa  (p.  368).  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Osteria  di  FUo- 
marino,  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained,  especially  towards 
evening,  of  Sant*  Agnese  and  Santa  Costanza. 

On  the  hiU  to  the  left  is  the  Fortezza  Antenne^  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  AntemncLe.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Catacombs  ofSt.  PtitcUla  (p.  890).  The  Via  Salaria 
reaches  the  Anio  about  2M.  from  the  city-gate.  The  Ponte  Salario 
over  the  Anio,  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed,  and  again 
blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in  1867,  has  preserved 
little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the  bridge  is  an  ancient 
tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  5  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada.  From  this  point  to  the 
height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidems,  the  ally  of  veii  against 
Borne,  subdued  only  after  protracted  struggles.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scarcely  recognisable.  The  fortress  lay  close  to  the  river,  on  the  bill 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Ckistel  OiuUleo  (railway-station,  see  p.  90).  The 
summit  (265  ft.)  aflTords  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  The  caatie  was 
erected  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300,  the  first  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name). 
From  Castel  Giubileo  to  the  Via  Fiaminia,  see  p.  368. 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  9  H.  trom.  Rome 
reaches  the  Casale  Mardgliana.  The  Fosso  della  Bettina,  which  crosses 
the  road  a  little  farther  on,  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  AXlia^ 
which  gave  name  to  the  battle  in  which  the  Bomans  were  i-igoally  defeated 
by  the  Gauls  on  June  18th,  B.C.  390.  The  actual  battlefield,  however,  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Allia.  —  i2Vs)^* 
Railway-station  of  Monterotondo  (p.  90). 

c.  From  the  Porta  Fia. 

Electbic  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  8an  Silvetiro  (v.  1£0)  to  8ani*Agniie^ 
via  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  and  the  Porta  Pia,  see  no.  5  in  the  Appendix. 
—  We  may  also  reach  the  Porta  Pia  by  the  omnibus-line  Ko.  16^ in  the 
Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Pia  to  SarW  Affnese  about  iVi  M. )  thence 
to  the  Ponte  Nomentano  and  Mom  Saeer^  to  which  point  most  travellers 
will  extend  their  walk,  also  V/t  M. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  29),  see  p.  158.  A  new  suburb  is  spring- 
ing up  outside  the  gate,  like  that  adjoining  the  Via  Salaiia  (see 
above).  Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Via  Nomentana^  which 
crosses  the  broad  Viale  della  Regina  leading  to  the  Monti  P&rioli 
(see  p.  367  and  above),  we  pass  the  Villa  TorUmia  (on  the  right; 
no  admittance] J  and  reach,  on  t\ift  \eilt.,  WJ^^.  \iwa.^^  ^gate,  — 
*8ant*  Agnese  Fuoxi  le  THoxa, «.  c\i\rttViQxwAfe^\si  ^^\2ks^as!^g^^ 
the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes,  an^i  stmie.UVisivti^^^^'l  ewa%s^«eaJttSA^V 
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an  early-Christian  basilica  (p.  1x1).  It  was  re-ere<:ted  by  Hononus  I. 
(625-38),  altered  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1490^  and  restored  by  PiualX. 
in  185G.  The  prindpal  festival,  on!21stJaQ.7  lithe  'bleSSiQg  of 
the  lambs^  from  whose  wool  the  archiepis(^opal  pallia  are  woven* 

We  cnttsT  by  a  i^ateway.  wlnf^re,  ta  tbe  rlgbt^  is  tbe  entrance  tg  the 
rflaidfince  of  tbe  canun.^,  with  reiniianta  of  old  TreflC^eJ  iti  the  corriirifir  r*f  thfl. 
Ist  D^jur^  dating  frnm  1454^  and  incJnding  an  Annunclalicjn.  In  tbe  C^jubt^ 
tbrougb  Br  la,rgc  window  to  tbe  right,  we  ob&erve  an  nnbappy  fresco  painted 
in  commf^murBrliun  of  an  accident  wJilcb  h&^tpened  to  Pin?  JX.  gn  15th  AprlJ^ 
18S5'  The  floor  of  a  mom  adjoining  tbs  chnrcb,  to  which  li)ji  Holineit^ 
h4d  retired  After  masd,.  gave  way^  and  be  was  precipitated  inLg  tbe  cellar 
belnwj  but  wnJ  extricated  nnhnrt.  On  tbe  frirtber  ^Ide  of  tbe  Ciiurt,  od 
tbe  rlgbt,  is  the  fbtrttace  IQ  tbe  cbnrcb^  tu  which  a  StAmcAflic  with  <&& 
marble  steps  descends.  On  the  waUs  of  the  at&iircaae  are  nnmerDus  ancient 
Cbrislian  iuscrit^tiotia  from  the  catacombs. 

The  Interior  (be&t  light  in  tbe  afiernogn)  is  divided  Into  nave  and 
aisles  by  IB  antique  columns  of  breccia,  prirta  aanta,  and  pavonazKetta^ 
which  support  arches.  Above  the  aiftlei  and  along  the  wall  of  rbc  eutrar^ee 
are  gaJleries  with  smaller  colkimni.  The  Tab^mack  »t  lQi\^  borne  hy  four 
tliae  columbd  of  porphyry^  covers  a  statue  of  Bt.  Agnes^  In  alabaster,  a  restored 
aniique.  In  the  tribune,.  *Mosaic$^  reprcfaentlng  St.  Agnes  between  Popes 
Monurius  I,  and  Symmacbud,  dating  from  &2h-'d3B>^  an  {mpgrtant  tilufttratioii 
of  tbe  Iranaltion  tg  the  Byzantine,  ^tyleif  ^^^  ^^  ancient  episcopal  chair. 
2nd  Cbapel  on  the  right  i:  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  &  mediocre  work  of 
the  Itith  Cent.  ^^  alao  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar  ^  above  it  an  excelJeut  relief 
of  8S.  Stepben  and  Lawrence,  of  1490.  In  tb&  left  aisle,  over  the  aU^r 
of  tbe  central  cbapeli  a  Une  uld  fresco,  Madannik  and  Child,  —  The  Cifta- 
eNMnif,  10  which  I  bare  is  an  ep  trance  in  (be  left  aiAle,  are  shown  by  the 
sacristan,  from  wbgm  lig:bta  are  also  gbtalnable  {L  fr,  \  see  p*  390). 

On  leaving  the  staircase  v?hi«h  desceBds  to  Sanfc'  Agnese,  we  pro- 
iced  a  few  panefl  straiii^ht:  nn  and  then,  descending  to  the  righl, 
reach  — 

Santa  Goatanza  (ii'  elosod  ^  &pply  to  the  unstodian  of  Bant^ 
Agnes 0,  i/j  fr. ),  originally  erected  as  a  monument  by  Con stan tine 
to  his  daughter  Con  scan  tia ,  but  i^otivoited  into  a  ehuroh  in  125G. 
The  dome  I  70  ft,  in  diameter,  is  borne  by  12  pairs  of  columna  of 
gratiite.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the  vestibnl©  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice  now  exist.  In  the  tannel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  bine  *  Mosaics  of  tlie  4th  cent,  on  a  white  groutidj  with 
genii  gathering  grapest  birds,  ete.^  in  the  ancient  style,  bnt  bearing 
tcac^B  of  dedine*  The  porpliyry  sarcophagus  of  the  flalnt  (now  in 
the  Vatican  Musenm,  p.  856),  is  i^imilarly  adornod.  The  mosaics 
in  the  niches  are  Jess  interesting :  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world 
with  apostles,  trees,  and  laiiibs.  —  For  the  Coemeietium  Ostriantimt 
*/4  M,  Ironi  this  point,  aoe  p.  390. 

About  2'/2  M.  from  the  gate  the  road  crosses  the  Anio  hy  the 
Fonts  Komentano,  an  ancient  bridge  whkh  has  been  frequently 
restored.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  mediaeval  to^ver.  Beyond  the  bridge 
is  a  liill,  conjectured  to  be  the  Mons  Sneer  rendered  famous  by  the 
Secession  of  the  Plebs  in  B.  C.  494  j  at  its  foot  anoat^tm.  ?t^^^^  ^Nk* 
from  the  top,  e  ape  daily  to  tbe  E.  o^ei  l\v6  -^VtviVu^j  ^Q^'tt^  ^^  ^^ 
T&vero/te  and  the  pme-sarrouuded  f&xm  oi  ^i&tt\  ^^  ^vi»ia,  *ij5&sx 
About  4  M:  farther  an  are  the  C^itacomba  of  ALex^i'n.d^^'f  ^  ^ 
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A  little  beyond  the  Catacombs  a  road  to  the  right  diverges  to  Patom' 
bara  (p.  408).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Mwtanoy  a  village  belong- 
ing to  the  Borghese  family,  near  the  ancient  Jfomentum^  14  M .  f^om  Borne, 
known  from  the  battle  that  took  place  here  on  3rd  Kov.,  1867  (p.  90). 
The  district  is  extremely  bleak,  bat  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.  From  Mentana  to  JionU  Rotondo  2  M.,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rail- 
way-station of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  90). 

d.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Two  roads  issue  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34 ;  p.  177) : 
to  the  left  the  Via  Pr»nestina,  to  tbe  right  the  Via  Oasllina  (Via 
Labicana). 

The  ancient  Via  Prabnbbtina,  or  Palestrina  road  (p.  411),  to 
the  left,  is  little  frequented.  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  the  yineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which ,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
view  than  the  present  lower  level  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  lields.  About  2Y2  M.  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
de'  Schiavi ,  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  edifice,  referred  to 
the  time  of  Diocletian  by  the  brick-stamps  found  here. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Domed  Slntcture,  almost 
entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection 
on  the  summit,  both  medieeval,  impart  a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  Circular  Building  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church ,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes ;  below, 
entered  from  the  back,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the  centre. 
Both  these  buildings  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  baths.  —  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Columbaria  (p.  281). 

The  Via  Collatina ,  diverging  here  to  the  left,  skirts  the  Acqua 
Vergine  and  leads  to  Lunghezza  (p.  401).  —  Beyond  this  point  the 
Via  Praenestina  offers  little  of  interest,  except  the  continuous 
view  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Via  Preenestina,  Si/s  M.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Tre  Teste  and  Tor  Sapiema,  the  so-called  Villa  of  the  Oordiani.  About  3Vx  H. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Fotso  di  Ponte  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Near  the  Oiteria  delV  Osa^  2  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Lago  di  Castiglione.  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuous  tower 
of  Castiglione^  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Gabina. 

At  the  Osteria  dell'  Osa  the  ancient  Via  Preenestina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  M.)  Gallicano  (sec  below),  but  the  modem  road  bends  to  the  N.E. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  403),  the  right  arm, 
passing  Corcolle  and  Passerano^  to  Gallicano  (10  M.  from  the  Osteria  deir 
Osa).  The  ancient  and  modern  roads  unite  just  before  the  last-named 
place  at  the  Osteria  di  Gavamonte,  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  cutting, 
66  ft.  deep ,  made  for  the  uld  road  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
(p.  177)  passes  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  past  the  monastery  of  San 
Pastore  to  (5V»  M.)  Palestrina  (p.  411). 

The  road  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
cient  Via  Labioana,  now  caWe^  Via  Caftiliua,  la  more  frequented 
than   the  preceding.     On  t\iia  loi.^,  \>l4^.  Itoti  ^^  ^i^^  «xe 
Ated  the  remains  of  the  ocUgoivaY  Toml)  ot  \>vfc  "Bnvptw^  "ae^wk^ 
e   flarcojphagus  found  beie  ia  ivov?  ^tfe?.«i^^^  Nsv  ^(Saa  ^^^«. 
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(p.  3B6j*   The  building,  whicli  has  been  flttecL  Up  ae  &  smUl  chmch      H 
(Scznfi  Fieiro  e  MarielUno:  catacomlis.  see  d.  390X  Ir  named  Tarrfl       ^B 


I 
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(Sent*  Pieirv  e  JUarc^limc) ;  cataeom'bg}  see  p«  390)^  Is  named  Tons 
FignattiTa  from  tlie  'pign&tte\  oi  eartlienware  vessels  used  for  the 
sake  of  lightness  in  the  constmction  of  the  vaulting^  as  was  cub- 
tomary  dnring  the  empire  j  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  Several 
tnfsi-qnarfiea  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  8  it«  from  tbe  e^te,  ne&r  ibb  Ftmte  delta  (''afpua^  Is  &  modeTU 
aquediiiit|  tha  Aequa  Fetiee  (.p.  IIJS}^  F&rfher  on,  to  tha  J  eft,  ^re  remains 
of  tlia  archer  of  the  iLtici^tit  Aqua  Alexattdrinit.  A  Ihke^  novr  drained,  to 
thf!  left  of  tk&  ro&df  at  tlia  foot  of  tha  MonU  Fulame^  is  supposed  to  ba 
the  famouia  ^aJte  RegiJiiUf  wbera  the  ItomaiiA  defeated  tbe  Latias  [B,  0.  490)  > 

e.  From  the  Porta  fian  ^ioraiuii. 

OMNiiitiaEB  And  Tbamways  to  the  Ipf^ran.  see  Xos.  3^  10^  and  17  in  the 
App£tidix«  ~  From  the  gfite  to  Lbe  Tombi  2'/i  M*  (driving  practicable  all 
tha  wajfj.  —  From  this  point  we  m&y  crosa  th4j  meadowB  to  Fsrta  Utrba 
(■/s  21-)^  1^11'^  thus  combine  the  two  uxcaralona.  Those  who  are  driTini^ 
should  order  their  CBrriage  to  Meet  them  at  Porta  Furba, 

From  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  [aee  p.  299,  and  comp.  PI.  Ill,  31 J 
runs  the  road  leading  to  tht:  Albati  Mta,,  dividing  &i  the  Ofiteil^ 
Raldinotti^  5  mln.  from  the  gat^,  into  the  Fra^cati  road  (to  the 
left )  and  the  Marino  and  Albano  road  (to  the  right).  The  former  Is 
the  ancient  Via  Tuscolana.  The  latter,  known  as  the  Via  Apfia 
Nuovaj  crofliea  the  railway  to  Civiti  Yecchla  about  Y4  M.  farther 
on,  and  aftei  about  1  M.  from  the  gate,  intersects  the  ancietU  Via 
LatiJia,  which  began  at  the  former  Porta  Laiina  (p.  2^1 },  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Sacoo  (p*  424)  between  th$  Alban  and  the  Sabine 
Mt8.,  and  ends  at  Capua.  Like  the  Yia  Appla  and  the  other  roads 
emerging  from  Rorae^  it  was  flanked  by  tombs  on  both  Bides. 

We  foUow  the  Via  Latina^  oross  the  line  to  Albano  (p*  395), 
and  in  5  tnin.  leach  two  Anelenl  Tombs  $  interesting  on  acoount  of 
their  tasteful  decorations.  lh&  cuf^todUu  is  on  the  spot  from  noon 
to  snnsei,  except  in  midsummer  {fee  */2  f'-  ?  ^^^  ^  pafty  1  Ix.). 

The  1st  Touft,  Tumj^a  dei  Vakrii^  ta  the  rigbt  of  the  road,  with  the 
two  receatly-refltored  Hci'maii  pUost&r^,  consisted  of  an  autertor  court  and 
BabtenansaD  tomb ,  ov{;t  wbicb  rose  the  now  re-erectod  eacaUcun  with 
two  columoa.  The  interfor  of  the  cbamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
reliefs  in  stmcco ;  flea^moiii^teri^f  njrmpbe^  and  genii. 

The  2nd  TuHBf  Toijiha  dH  Fanefatiiy  nnder  a  shed  opposite,  cantaijia 
in  iia  slnp:]e  chamber  lanndAcape^  fr;imed  In  stucco  omamcntfl  ^nid  four 
atncc:{>  reUefs  (Judgment  of  I'aHs,  Aleeytie,  Priam  and  Atrbilles*  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  iSacchus  and  ^linerva).  Tbti  ^Pttntratii*  were  One 
of  the  burial  ^odelies  common  in  the  3rd  and  1th  i:eat,,  but  tbe  pl^n  and 
arran icemen ts  of  tbc  tomb  prove  thftt  it  datea  from  the  2iid  centujy. 

Tbe  other  tombs  are  Interesting  anlj  for  their  brlek  ornamentation 
(Coriritbiiva  |j  1  latter- cap iEiil a  and  cornices). 

In  ibe  immediate  viciiniiy  tbe  faundationfl  of  a  Bmitica^  dedicated  to 
Si,  SUpfien  Id  the  5tb  cent.,  ha^e  been  exuaVfited.  It  is  nOw  Anfruonded 
bj  a  walL    Tbe  cujitodiun  of  tbe  tombi  Iteeps  the  liLey. 

Pedestrians  may  reach  the  Via  Appla.  KtA\q.4  ^^wsiX.  \"^T^ Vksvr^ 
by  foUowhig  the  jSirada  Military,  ot  miYUaiY  ^^i^^,  ^XA^o^  '■^'='^?^'^/^^ 
Vis  Latum  fniinediately  before  {id  t^e  ^  .  Ki^^'OoA  ^^^'V^^lZ^^^^S.^- 
VU  Appia  Auova  3  uiln,  to  the  S.^  antl  to^sXV^  xXve'S^^  p-v^ 
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natelli  (p.  378),  3/4  M.  farther  on.  It  strikes  the  Via  Appia  Antiea 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Gascilia  Metella  (p.  379).  Between  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  Strada  Militare  lie  the  eold  mineral-baths 
of  Acqiui  Santa  (rail,  station,  see  p.  395).  —  The  Porta  Furba  (see 
below)  may  also  be  reached  in  V4  b^-  hy  means  of  the  Strada  Mili- 
tare crossing  the  railway  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Via  Latina. 
Some  travellers  may  manage  to  pass  through  or  over  the  barbed  wire 
fence  at  the  tombs  and  cross  the  fields  to  the  Porta  Furba  (10  min.). 

PoBTA  Furba.  This  excorsion  of  2-3  brs.  is  pleasanter  than  many 
others,  as  the  view  is  obstracted  by  walls  for  short  distances  only  (cab 
thither  from  the  gate  and  back,  3-4  fr.). 

From  the  Porta  San  Oiovanni  we  proceed  straight  on  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  375),  and  at  the  Osteria  Baldinotti  we  take  the  Frascati  road 
(  Via  Tuscolana)  to  the  left, .  which  crosses  successively  the  (1  H.) 
railway  to  CivitSi  Vecchia,  the  (8/4  M.)  railway  to  Albano,  and  imme- 
diately beyond  the  latter,  the  Strada  Militare  (p.  375).  To  the  left 
runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice  (p.  158),  and 
in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the  imposing  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  177)  and  Aqua  Marcia,  running  one  above  the  other.  The 
Aqua  Marcia^  56  M.  long,  constructed  by  the  Prastor  Q.  Martins  Rex 
in  B.C.  146 ,  and  restored  in  1869,  brings  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Sabine  Mts.  To  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the 
tomb  of  G»cilia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Fuba, 
an  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
site view  is  enjoyed  hence  of  the  Oampagna  and  the  Alb&n  Mts.,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  runs 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Terracina.  —  About  1/2  M.  farther  on  rises 
the  Monte  del  OranOy  with  a  tower  (usually  closed),  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  *Pano&ama.  A  long  shaft  leads  to  an  ancient 
circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  interior  of  this  hill,  where  the  so- 
called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  (now  in  the  Oapitoline 
Musem,  p.  237)  was  found. 

f.  From  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

The  excursion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,   inelnding  halts,    re> 
quires  3-3Va  hrs.,  returning  via  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  875), 
1  hrs.    An  exact  bargain  should  be  made  with  the  driver  on  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  for  drives  outside  the  city  (comp.  p.  3  of  the  Appx.).   Good  walk- 
ers talce  25  min.  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  the  Porta  Sem  8$baiiiait0f 
from  the  gate  to  the  Catacombs  of  8t.  Calixtiu^  25  min.  \  thence  to  tibie 
beginning  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  ancient  Yia  Appia^  90  min. ;  to 
the  Casale  Rotondo,  40  min.  more.  —  The   traveller   is  reeonunended  to 
drive  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  at  least  (one-horse  cab  80c.),  or,  still 
better,  as  far  as  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtus  (2V2  fr>))  &  visit  to  which  is 
conveniently  combined  with  th\8  excw.T«\oii^  «.nd  to  walk  thence  to  the 
"ale  Rotondo  and  back  to  the  lomb  ol  C»<i\\\«»'\IL^\«XV*.\  ^3BKttfta  follow 
"/rada  Jfilitare  to  the  right  to  {^^  m\u.^  Wi^  N\«.  k^^X^^xwsH*.  ^8BA.'te& 
'  on   the  Via  Latina   (p.  315V,  a^^ti^  ^^^'^^H  ^^^^^  "^l^J^^^-SS: 
m  to  the  Piazza  di  San  GVovaixm  Vii  ^«».^-«^^^  V^-^»^^^««^^»«»" 
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waya  Atid  omDibTisfis  arc  to  1)11  found,  a  walk  of  «boDi3  Iltb-  Id  ill  from  the 
Ofttacoubfl  to  the  Porta  B&a  QlDV&TiDi.  —  The  Kome^  Maiinn,  and  Alb&no  raU- 
W&f  (p.  39 J)  may  :ilsr»  be  u^cd  in  cither  directlQii,  to  or  t'rom  tbe  AUtlouf 
ctf  CapanneiU  or  J.£7i^fi  j^'^cnfa  oti   the  Via  AppU  Kuova^   whf^nce   the  Via 

The  rout©  by  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Sebastlano  to  tbe  Foria  San 
Sebastiano  (Fl.  Ill,  30}^  and  the  ruins  ^nd  bmidmgs  situated 
near  it,  are  described  at  pp.  278  ©t  seq. 

The  *Vift  Appiftf  "ttfi  military  road  constmeted  by  t^e  censoi 
AppiuB  Claudius  Caecua  (in  B.C.  312),  led  thiongh  the  ancient  Porta 
Copena  {y.  278),  Tia  Terrai^ina  (p.  429J^  to  Capua,  whonce  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Reneventum  and  Brundlsiuni.  In  1850-53 
It  waa  excavated  as  far  as  the  lith  milestone^  where  it  is  now 
tntersefited  by  tte  railway  to  Terracina  and  Nettuuo  (p.  425).  Eveii 
at  ttie  present  day  the  Via  Appia  meilts  its  proud  ancient  titie  of 
tbe  'queen  of  roads'.  It  affords  pertaps  the  finest  of  all  the  shorter 
63tcur3ions  from  Rorae.  As  far  as  the  chiiTch  of  San  Sf^bai^tiano  tlio 
road  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vineyard  walls,  but  beyond  that 
point  we  enjoy  a  tDagnlfic&nt  prospeet,  embrat^iiig  the  Campagua, 
the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts  ^  and  the  monnt^ins,  while  iiumLTOua  an- 
cient tombs  are  situated  on  ea(;h  side  of  the  road.  Very  few  of  the 
lattor  are  preserved  intact-  but  the  remaina  of  others  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed. 

The  road  descends  from  the  PoTta  iSan  Sebastiuno  by  a  declivity 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cliims  Martk^  and  after  4  min. 
passes  urider  the  railway  to  GivitSt  Vecehia  arid  Leghorn.  It  thtiii 
(3  min.)  crosses  the  brook  Almo  (see  below)^  where  Tuins  of  tombs 
are  observed  on  both  sidea*  The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges 
to  the  Hghtj  and  on  tbe  left  stands  the  small  ohuioh  of  DomJuste 
Quo  Tadia,  so  named  from  the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr,  here  met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him, 
'Domine  quo  yadis?^  to  which  he  received  the  reply,  *Venio  iteruin 
crucillgi^i  whereupon  tte  apostle^  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned* 
A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ  ia  said  to  have  impressed  on 
the  marble  is  shown  here  (original  at  San  SebastianOi  p*  378).  — 
By  a  small  circular  chapel,  a  few  liundred  paces  beyond  the  church, 
a  field-road  (Vicob  delU  Caffartilia)  diverges  to  the  left, 

Thla  field-road,  whiL'h  id  yery  maddy  aftet-  ralii ,  leads  fv>T  i/i  M.  be- 
iw^en  bait(&s.  On  reaoliiner  the  open  tleldi,  we  fullow  the  raad  descend* 
iiig  to  the  lefl  ta  tha  mill.  Near  the  Utter  ia  sltuat&d  Xhs  eo-c^alLed 
Ttimplti  (»f  tbe  Ileua  Bedlcului  [the  "Qoi  of  E^tunt'],  a  Uoman  tomb  mi  tbg 
uiojent  road  whieb  rormeFly  issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Lattaa 
Ccomp,  p,  315).  Tbe  buiJdiDg  hspS  been  ft^^umtd  by  flume,  bat  without 
auihority,  to  be  a  Umple  erected  by  Lbe  Bomatis.  after  the  rotrc^at  of 
Hannibal.  The  front,  fsci&g^  the  iN*,,  wm  appruaebed  hy  a  flight  of  step?^ 
the  entrance  lo  tlie  tomb  la  in  tbe  left  aide- wall.  One  side  is  oriianiented 
with  hc'^a^CDa]  pilaster^  in  niches,  the  wbDlft  beiiiS  au  excellent  ?,x^MiN^Vf. 
Of  Bkllful  brick  iirirbitectnre.  Tbe  interior  ?2fi^,i  tfrnta^L^  Vm\  %\Ast\fta  ?^^**^a. 
groitied  vjLultLEig,  The  arebftects  of  the  l££iiLaHEibYic<e^  mu^wV^  tNs^^^t^  *^ 
tank  m^3tir»metit»  of  thla  edifice.  „    frrtTtV^'*'^ 

Ttiv  exeurskin  may  be  cun tinned  \iu  tbe  Tf&Vtev  f^l  S!^^  Aliho  ^^  ^^  i *»  'SV«>^ 
^lucii  tM  cloged  b^  the  conspicuoue  HU  v*lvU  ^^^  ^to^t  ol^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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to  the  Cfrotto  of  Egeria  and  to  BanC  Urbano  (see  below).  The  road  is  some- 
times blocked  by  gates,  and  the  visitor  must  either  climb  over  these,  or 
make  a  detour. 

The  Via  Appia  now  ascends,  with  a  picturesque  retrospect  of 
Aurelian's  wall  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  and  runs  for  the  next 
1/2  M.  between  monotonous  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  Vag- 
nolinij  are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Columbarium 
yet  discovered  (p.  281).  Visitors  are  not  always  admitted.  Charming 
view  hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Gaffarella  and  the  Yia  Lat|na. 

To  the  right,  No.  33,  IV4  M.  from  the  gate,  Is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  St,  Calixtus  (p.  388),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  branch  straight  on  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (see  below) ;  that  to  the  left,  the 
'Via  Appia  Pignatelli',  is  the  new  road  which  unites  near  the  rail- 
way-station of  Capannelle  (p.  395 ;  21/2  M.  from  the  bifurcation) 
with  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  375). 

From  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  a  field-path  leads  to  the  left  in 
9  min.  to  the  little  church  of  Sanf  XJrbano,  a  Roman  tomb,  long  regarded 
as  a  temple  of  Bacchusi  and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick 
walls.  It  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  church  In  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  edifice  was  provided  with  a  portico  borne  by  four  Corinthian 
columns,  which  was  probably  walled  up  during  a  restoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  buttresses  were  also  added.  —  The  Interior  ia  adorned 
with  paintings  between  the  Corinthian  pilasters,  restored  under  Urban  VIII., 
but  interesting  on  account  of  their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  the  Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  Bonizto 
in  the  year  1011.  On  the  posterior  wall  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting 
blessings  •,  also  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia. 

A  footpath  leads  on  to  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive  wood  on 
the  hill,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
Mts.  This  is  known  as  the  Bosco  Sacro,  because  Nuroa  is  said  to 
have  here  held  his  interviews  with  the  nymph  Bgeria.  —  The  cart-road 
in  the  valley  leads  hence  to  the  left  in  a  few  min.  to  the  so-called  Orotto 
of  Egeria,  which  was  sought  for  here  owing  to  a  misinferpret-ation  of  a 
passage  of  Juvenal,  and  a  confusion  between  the  Aurelian  and  the  Ser- 
vian walls.  The  ^grotto*  is  a  Nympheeum,  originally  covered  with  marble, 
the  shrine  of  the  brook  Almo,  which  now  flows  past  it  in  an  artificial 
channel,  and  was  erected  at  a  somewhat  late  period.  A  niche  in  the 
posterior  wall  contains  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  river-god,  standing  on 
corbels  from  which  water  used  to  flow.  The  niches  in  the  lateral  walls 
were  also  once  filled  with  statues. 

Following  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  Via  Afpia 
Antica,  we  descend  past  the  entrance  (left,  No.  37,  Vigna  Randan- 
ini)  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  (p.  390),  and  reach  the  church  of  — 

San  SebastianOi  situated  IV2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  ohureh  has 

from  a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  frequented 

by  pilgrims  (p.  xxxvi),  being  erected  over  the  catacombs  where  the 

remains  of  so  many  martyrs  reposed.    Mention  of  it  is  first  made  in 

the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.    The  form  was  originally  that  of  a 

basilica,  but  in  1612  it  was  aXteie^  to  \\.&^x^^«w\.^%:^^ by  flominio 

Ponzio  and  Oiovanni  Vasanzio.    "IXv^  ^oiWco  \%  ««\jy«\i6^\s^  \gcv 

ancient  columns  of  granite. 
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Tbe  Ibt  CaAFKi^  on  the  ri^^lit  contains  the  oHglnal  '^/Dotptiat  of  Cbrisr 
on  stone  (p.  377).  The  last  cfaajie]  on  tbe  ri^M  waa  d&«igued  by  Gctrlo 
Maratta.  Over  the  H(cu  Alta£  Is  n  palnlJn^  hy  /nno<i&niQ  T&ccmt^  a  pupil 
of  Anmib&le  G&rracol.  The  Drst  chapel  tin  llm  Itift  dODlaJna  &  guod  stfttue  of 
St.  SebitatlaD,  designed  by  B^rnin*  &nd  aAeciited  by  Oiorffini.  A  &tairca&g 
oo  the  left,  by  th.e  e^rees,  descends  Iq  the  CAtACCiMUS  (p.  3D0J. 

Immediately  Ijefore  v&  come  to  tlie  cLurth  ^  the  Tia  ddU  StUt 
Chitae  diverges  to  thenglit,  intersectmg  the  Via  ArJeatina  after 
10  mirLf  and  ill  4  min.  more  rmchiiig  the  Bauliea  ofM,  FctroniUa, 
or  of  Sanii  Ntreo  ed  AchilUo  (p.  389),  The  rice  to  Sati  Paolo  Fuori, 
li/aM.,  see  p.  381. 

Continuing  to  follo-w  tha  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  large  gateway 
on  the  left,  beside  i^rhioh  is  the  "^ Cirons  olMaixeEtiiii,  on  the  If^l't 
side  of  tlie  road.  The  name  of  the  founder  was  flis covered  from  an 
in3<^ription  (excaTated  in  lS2iJ  and  now  built  into  the  wall  beneath 
the  entran lie-arch  at  the  E.  end  of  the  nrcus ),  whit^h  ia  dedicated 
to  Divut  Romulue,  the  son  of  Maxentiti^a,  who  died  at  an  early  age 
in  509  A,  D*  The  circus  (350  yds,  lon^^  8G  yds.  tiroad)  wai  designed 
for  chariot- races,  —  The  area  within  the  circus  was  brought  under 
the  plough  in  18%^  i^o  that  \iditors  muAt  content  themselves  with 
the  view  of  the  Circus  from  the  toinb  of  C«Bcil|a  Metclla. 

FaclntC  tlie  ¥ia  AppiA  wa^  &n  exlenaive  porlico,  with  Uiu  drcular 
Bepulcbral  tcinple  of  Bomelust  in  the  middlp,  and  bebind  it  one  of  the 
principal  Eiitrnjicei,  wilh  anutlier  opposite  to  it  in  Lbe  fifimieirtik  wbicb 
temi mated  the  building  (on  the  Via  Appia  Pi^natelli,  p.  SlB].  At  the  sided 
were  other  gaLeA,  of  which  the  first  un  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  the 
FtiPta  Lib4tina.  by  whit'^h  tide  dead  were  i;aTri4:!d  ont^  On  each  side  i>f  thu 
flrAt-mentioned  niain  entrance  'wt^r^  the  caf ceres ^  or  barriers.  The  chariots 
starting  he  pee  hj&d  to  perform  Reven  time^  the  circait  of  the  course ;, 
which  was  fcrmed  by  the  Beats  of  the  epectator;^  &nd  the  spina,  a  wali 
erected  longitudinp^Hy  id  the  eentre  of  thu  &i'(inn  t  and  embt^llished  with 
atatuefl  and  obelisks^  una  of  vrMch  last  now  standing  in  the  Piazza  KavQan 
(p.  2lSj.  At  the  ends  of  lb  la  wall  stood  the  meiae.^  qt  ^oah.  Tbt:;  spina 
was  placed  «onii;what  abllquely^  for  the  purposL"  of  ef^naJii^iEig  thti  tlK>9taTit!:e 
as  touch  as  p^jssible  to  tlin^e  stiirting  in  djdcreni  poaitions,  Q.iad  for  the 
aauie  ri^afiun  the  carcerea  are  in  an  obHqne  line.  The  spectatorj;  aat  an 
ten  surrounding  tiers  of  fitepa,  on  which  about  18^IXII>  persona  conid  be 
accommodated.  It  is  worthy  df  remark  that  pottery  haa  been  used  in  the 
van t tine  of  the  tier?  of  deat^  (com p.  p.  375), 

The  road  again  ascends  and  leads  as  to  the  *Tomb  of  Qieeilift 
Metdllftf  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  objei:t  in  the  view^i  of  the 
Campagna,  O/i  M  ►  from  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,    U  is  a  circular 
structure,   65  ft.  In  diameter^  on  a  square  basis,  covered  with  tra- 
vertine.   The  frieze  which  runs   round   the   building  la  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  skulls  of  oxen,  from  which  last  the  tomb 
IS  sometimes  called  Capo  di  Bove,     On  a  marble  tablet  facing  the 
road  IB  inscribed  ;    CaecUioe  Q.  C^etUt  Filia^t  Metetlat  C^sti^  i.e.  to 
the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus,  wffe  of  the  younger  i'rasans,  son 
gf  the  trinturlr  and  Ceisar's  legate  in  Gaul  (^^Ui&vn^fe  ^&  *^^Vt^  ^^^~ 
phieii  above   the  iDsenption).     TKe   VlitenQX   fwavAsXTk^^  ^^  ^^^''^tift 
eh^mber.    The  ediEce  dates  from  t\v<j  ttb\gw  ot  Kxv^^.'La'^-  ^"^^^^^^^ 
iStA  cenL  tht  C&etmi  convertBii  it  mW  thx^  XSi^^^  ^"^  ^  ^bVtovx^ 
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and  furnished  it  with  battlements.  To  this  extensive  castle,  which 
subsequently  passed  through  various  hands,  and  was  destroyed  under 
Slxtus  Y.,  belong  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace,  and  a  church 
opposite.  —  About  4  mln.  farther  on  the  Strada  MiUtare  mentioned 
at  p.  375  diverges  to  the  left;  it  is  usually  closed  to  carriages. 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  a  lava-stream  which  once 
descended  from  the  Alban  Mts.  and  yielded  paving  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  visible  in  many  places,  the  tombs  skirting  the 
road  on  both  sides  become  more  numerous  (though  many  have  left 
but  scanty  remains),  and  the  view  becomes  more  extensive  at  every 
step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter  now  partly  converted  into 
the  modern  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  376).  About  2^/4  M.  from  the 
city-gate  we  reach  the  entrance  (a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right) 
to  the  part  of  the  Via  Appia  excavated  since  1851,  flanked  beyond 
this  point  by  a  constant  succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 

On  the  right  is  the  Fortezza  Appia  Antica,  an  outwork  of  the 
new  fortifications  of  Rome.  —  In  the  Vigna  Lugari,  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  less  than  Y4  M.  farther  on,  is  the  large  so-called  Tomb  of 
St.  Vrhanui.  Behind  it  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Boman  Villa 
have  been  excavated,  including  the  store-room  with  its  huge  terra* 
cotta  vessels,  the  bath-room,  etc.  (fee  25  c). 

About  11/4  M.  farther  on,  on  the  left,  is  the  Casalt  di  Santa  Maria 
Nuova.  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  Vecehioj 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintilii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  On  the  right 
are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  grass  and  trees,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  Campagna.  Close  by  is  an  Uatrinum^ 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperino. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  small  farm,  ^4  M.  from  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  CasaU 
Rotondo.  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (26  c. ; 
often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Casale 
Rotondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  di  Selce  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from    the  Tor  di  Selce  to    Albano  (TVs  M.)  la  less 

interesting.    Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  M.  beyond 

Tor  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torracdo^  or  Palovnbaro.    The  road  ia  orosaed 

by  the  Terracina  and  Nettnno  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  Otteria 

delle  Frattocchie  (railway-station,  p.  425),  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via 

Appia  Nuova  unite.    On  the  left  side  of  the  road  Clodius  onee  possessed  a 

villa;  to  the  right  in  the  valley  lay  J?ot;t7/ae,  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  with  a 

sanctuary  of  the  Gens  Julia,  wliere  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  <^rcus  may 

still  be  traced.    Remains  of  waWs  aivd  lom\>s  «.te  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 

road.     A  large  square  structure,  about  ^  11.  \u\ift\^V^\Je^'QfewAuiohes,  was 

long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  lom\)  oi  C\o^u%.  'I:\vft  'wsa.^  ^Kft^^&i^a.  ^8;^ 

gate  of  Albano,  on  tlie  left,  is  the  ao-taW^^  ToxqJq  "'^^''^^V^A^^ 

•icenreaquely  aituated  iu  tlie  Cam^a.%u«.,  \>«X.vi^«^  \^^  ^\».  ^^^*.  «A 
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th^  Via  LaqTeQtinA  (p.  ^d3)i  is  thti  foriiLe.f  f:hEteAU  uf  O&tiiihlgnfilai  with 
an  old  tower  nnd  i.  garden*  bnilt  by  Paul  Y+  niid  Leti  XII.  It  miiy  Ite 
reached  by  tho  Vi&  Ardeahrm  (p.  37?)  in  abt^ut  l7a  br-  f"?fli  tbe  Porta 
Saa  ^ebaflliano, 

g.  From  the  Farta  Ban  F&olo. 

The  ba^Iica  of  San  Favlo  Fuori  may  be  reached  by  electric  tramway 
from  the  Piai2«  YBDezU  (p^  1^3)  via  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veriti  (p,  212} -^ 
eomp-  Sd.  4  tn  the  Appendix.  —  Walkers  from  the  FiftSRa  )Bo€ca  dell& 
Ventck  to  Ihfi  Pf^'fa  Ban  Paolo  Uke  SO  mio,;  thence  to  the  uhnreh  of  JSant 
Pffoitf  F^&riy  ^'b  hfr  i  to  the  Tr*  fojiitm*,  Va  lir-  more,  —  A  dlgreflsiou  to  the 
tltree  cbuTCbes  on  the  Aveutine  (pf^'  SfTi,  21o\  or  to  tbe  Monte  TeitAecio 
(p.  2T6),  (be  Protestant  Cemetei-y  (p.  377),  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ceitim 
[p.  2TT)i  way  be  eonvenieutly  mande  from  the  rotit«  to  the  Potta  E&n  Paolo. 
^  The  tramway  should  he  used  oulaide  the  ^ate  at  leaat. 

Porta  Stm  Paolo  (PL  IIT,  18),  see  p.  278,  —  A  few  iiundied  paces 
from  the  gate  the  road  Is  crossed  hjr  the  railway  to  Civitk  Yocchia 
and  Leghorn,  About  3  mln*  farther  on  a  small  chapel  on  the  left 
ijidi Gates  the  apot  where ^  according  to  the  legend  ^  8t.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey,  —  Imme- 
diately l)efore  we  reach  the  church,  the  pleasant  Via  ddU  St^ite 
Chieie  diverges  to  the  lefiat  an  acute  angle  and  lead?  to  8.  Sebosti- 
aiio  on  the  Via  Appia^  2  M.  distant;  comp.  p,  S7B. 

*S»»  Fftolo  Fnori  U  Mwa,  founded  in  388  by  Yalentlutaii  II, 
and  Theodosius  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Oonstantine,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  waa  restored  and  emhellished  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  JIL  Prior  Co  the  great  Are  of  the  night 
of  15th  July,  1823^  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire  building  ex- 
cept the  choiTj  this  was  the  Hoest  and  mo^t  intereatiug  i^hurti^h  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  with  double  aisles  and  open  roof  ^  and 
the  architrave  J  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonazaetlo  and 
Parian  marble^  was  adorned  with  bijBts  of  the  popea.  It  contained 
numerous  ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes^  and  in  the  Confessio  the 
sarcophagus  of  8t.  Paul^  inho,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred 
by  a  pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  hex  property  here.  The  ftont 
toward  a  the  Tiber  was  appioached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  in  the 
middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  comiected  it  with  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  Leo  XI L  began  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, which  was  presided  over  by  Bdiii  and  afterwards  by  Foleiii. 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XYI,  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854^  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Couueil.    The  explosion  of  a  powdei- magazine  outside  the 
Porta  Poitese  in  1891  again  considerably  injured  the  church.    The 
plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  samo^  but  lor  slight  divergenceB,  as 
those  of  the  original  building ,  though  the  gorgeous  decoration  la 
iomewhat  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  early -Christian 
basilica,  —  The  chief  Faj aue,  with  a  portir^ua  "feottL^  \s'i  ^s^^^^tx*^^ 
monolithic  columns  of  Slmplon  gtanlle,  \atutti^^Vi^^\^^**^*^'^'^^ 
The  mos&fm  an  the  upper  part  oHt,  tepre^cwUii^^V^'^*^.^'^'^^.^ 
Peter  and  P&ul,  in  th&  symbolical  Bty\e  <jit.W  e^^^  CjVtX'e^'^^^^^ 
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the  four  great  prophets  below  them,  were  exeeuted  by  F.  Agricola 
and  Consorii,  in  the  papal  mosaic  manufactory  (1885). 

The  *lNTBBioR  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width,  75  ft.  in 
height),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
on  the  N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 
adjoining  the  campanile,  and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 
below).  The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 
being  open ,  as  formerly,  is  borne  by  80  columits  of  granite  from 
the  Simplon. 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  costly  materials 
of  the  church  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  tla- 
trance,  as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Emp. 
Iticholas  I.  of  Russia.  Above  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  inner  aisles, 
and  in  the  transept,  is  a  long  series  of  Portrait  Medatiians  of  all  the  popes 
in  mosaic  (each  5  ft.  in  diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  Nave  are  representations  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Oagliardiy  Foduti^ 
Consoni^  Balbi,  etc.  The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  were  shattered  by 
the  explosion  in  1891.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are 
the  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  *C<mfess{o^  or  shrine,  is  richly 
decorated  with  red  and  green  marble  from  Peloponnesian  quarries,  which 
were  known  in  antiquity. 

The  Chancel  Arch  is  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  Mosaics  of  the  5th 
cent.,  executed  by  order  of  Galla  Placidia,  sister  ofHonoriusand  Arcadius: 
Christ  with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept: 
Christ  in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the 
High  Altar,  with  a  ^Canopy  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Pauhts  (1285).  The  Easter  CandelcOfnim^ 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and.  ornamentation  of  animal  forms 
and  foliage,  in  raised  work,  is  by  Niccolb  de  Angiolo  and  Pistrui  VastalleUus 
(p.  383;  IBth  cent.).  In  the  Tribdne  are  *Mosaies  of  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  cent. :  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Honorins  III.  at  his  feet ;  on 
the  right  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  SS.  Paul  and  Luke.  Under  these 
are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the  modem  episcopal  throne. 
—  Left  Transept.  Altar  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Camueeini 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Romuald  by  Stoeehi^  and  St.  Gregory  by  Zaboureur. 
(1st)  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Bin.  mnakUt  and 
two  pictures  (Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Podesti^  and  the  Council  of  high- 
priests,  by  Coghetti).  (2nd)  Gappella  del  Crocifisso  :  in  front  of  the  mosaic 
below  the  crucifix  in  this  chapel  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  adherents  pro- 
nounced the  vows  of  their  new  order,  22nd  April,  1541.  — Bight  Tbanbspt. 
Altar  with  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii^n  by  OiuUo 
Romano  and  Franc.  PMfii  (p.  331),  and  statues  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Scholastica 
by  Qnaccherini  and  Baini.  (Ist)  Cap.  del  Coro,  designed  by  Carlo  Mader%a^ 
adjoining  the  Tribune,  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Cap.  di  Sast  Bsnbdetto, 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Benedict  by  Tenerani. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the 
cloisters  (see  below);  to  the  left  we  pass  through  several  ohapels  con- 
taining some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Vutibdlk 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  a  few  ancient  firescoes  and 
mosaics  (half-figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th 
cent.,  etc.).  In  this  room  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  beside  the 
campanile  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  BMriatyi 
which  contains  several  good  o\\-p%vut\n%8.  Over  the  door  the  Soooi^ing  of 
Christ  (by  Signorelli  f),  on  the  rigkl  aUak^otitiSb  «;ii\XaQ>tkfiA.'?rlth  88.  Benedict, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  Justina.  Also  ioux  8\Ti%\eHwTeaQ\\Xv^«MSkfc«^tD\;t.  — I'a  a 
room  beyond  the  sacristy  Cadm.  011X7  oxv  «^«kc\»V  \ii\;t^\^>&«tJ\  V%  ik  <^>9^ 

marble  figure  of  Pope  Boniface IX.,  »-^ '^^^^^^*^\^J T'Sl^iv^!^^^^^ 
of  the  15th  century.    A  closed  cabVu^l  \i^t^  toTv\.^vii^  XX^^^^^ia.^  <tf^^^  ^'^'** 
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ancient  basilica,  executed  at  Constantinople  in  1070  by  StauraJtios  by  order 
of  tbe  consul  Pantaleon*,  in  spite  of  injuries  inflicted  by  fire  and  thieves, 
it  still  retains  mucb  of  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  adorned  with  scenes 
from  sacred  history  inlaid  in  silver. 

The  monastery  attached  to  the  church ,  which  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  from  1442 ,  has  been  secularised.  The  beautiful 
♦Cloisters  (Chiostro)  of  the  12-13th  cent.  (p.  Ixii)  are  not  inferior 
even  to  those  of  the  Lateran.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscription 
round  the  wall  they  were  commenced  by  the  abbot  Petrus  de  Capua 
(1193-1208),  and  completed  under  John  V.  (1208-41);  the  de- 
coration is  perhaps  by  Petrus  VassallettuSj  a  master  in  this  kind  of 
work  (comp.  p.  293).  On  the  walls  are  numerous  heathen  and  early- 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  sculptures,  among  them  a  large  sarcophagus 
with  the  history  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  The  cloisters  haye  been 
declared  a  'monumento  nazionale'  (no  fee). 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  divides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Ostiensis  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  418),  and  on  the  left  the 
Via  Laurentina  leads  in  25  min.  to  the  — 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aquas  Salvias)^  which  was  almost 
deserted  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  and  was 
made  over  in  1868  to  French  Trappists.  Owing  to  extensive  plant- 
ations of  the  rapidly-growing  eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  has  improved.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  legend  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  executed  here,  and  that  his  head  was  observed 
to  make  three  distinct  leaps,  corresponding  to  which  there  welled 
forth  three  different  fountains.  The  court  surrounding  the  three 
churches  is  approached  by  an  archway  bearing  traces  of  painting, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  of  John  the 
Baptist  (visitors  ring;  25c.). 

Santi  Vinoenso  ed  Anastasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches ,  a  basilica 
in  the  ancient  style,  founded  by  Honorlus  I.,  and  restored  in  1221  by  Ho- 
norius  III.,  as  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,  has  lately 
again  undergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  mediseval  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  Santa  Maria  Bcala  Ooeli, 
so  called  from  the  'vision'  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to  whom  In- 
nocent III.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder,  on  which 
angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the  persons  whom  his  prayers  had  released 
from  purgatory.  In  its  present  form  the  church  dates  from  the  close  of 
the  loth  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by  Franc.  Zucca: 
SS.  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Anastasius(?),  revered  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the  finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  San  Faolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  contains  the  three 
springs  already  mentioned.    In  the  centre  is  an  antique  mosaic  t«.^^«»>%^«n<- 
ing  the  four  seasons,  found  at  Ostia  in  1869.    B^  W^  *v«^'«^'?>  ^  ^^^  ^'gssi^ 
stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  which  St.  "PwoA.  \»  avA.  \a  ^^^'^^^i;^^ 
honnd  at  the  time  of  his  execution.    The  pTftafeTv\.  eCAS^ce^  ^%.\.^^  ^^^""^ -SSt'^^ 
Before  leaving,  tbe  visitor  is  conducted  to  V^ie  d\»\.\WVi^v^^^^"» 
a  glaBB  of  eac&JyptuB  liqueur  is  offered  to  "him  Vtee  ^  c.^. 
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The  hills  above  the  abbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  puzzo- 
lana  pits,  command  delightful  views.  Puzzolana-earth,  mixed  with 
lime,  produces  the  excellent  Boman  cement. 


The  Catacombs. 

Ancient  and  Christian  Rome  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  ehasm, 
if  the  modem  appearance  of  the  city  alone  be  regarded.  The  moat  ancient 
churches  having  disappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneath  a  modem  garb, 
the  earliest  Christian  monuments  of  any  importance  are  several  centuries 
later  than  the  last  Boman  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorily  filled 
up  by  the  Cat€t€otnhSy  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  Most 
travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the  Cataeombt  0/ 81.  Calixtu$,  and 
perhaps  those  of  St.  DomitiUa  or  8t.  Agnts  (all  shown  daily,  except  in  mid- 
summer; comp.  pp.  388,  and  373, 390).  The  custodians  furnish  lights,  but  for 
anything  like  a  close  inspection  visitors  are  advised  to  provide  themselves 
with  candles  also.  On  22nd  Nov.  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtua  are  illuminated 
and  open  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  admission  to  the  other  cata- 
combs may  be  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Caliztus  Catacombs.  The 
temperature  in  the  Catacombs  is  mild  and  the  air  dry,  but  a  light  wrap 
is  advisable  for  those  entering  them  on  a  hot  sunny  day.  The  passages 
are  sometimes  muddy. 

Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  the  CSom- 
miisione  di  Sacra  Archeologia,  the  secretary  of  which  is  Mon^twr  FUtro 
Crostarosa^  Via  del  Quirinale  24. 

I.  HisTonT  OF  THE  CATACOMBS.  The  tenn  ^Catacombs*  is 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  under  San  Sebastiano,  to 
which  the  topographical  name  ^ad  cataeumbas'  was  anciently  ap- 
plied, to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  theii  burial- 
places  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeteria,  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping-places, 
with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  Ik>man  law,  fre- 
quently re-enacted  during  the  empire,  prohibiting  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  was 
of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accordingly  find  their 
burying-places  situated  outside  the  gates,  on  the  great  highroads. 

While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  retained 
the  practice  of  interment.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  influence 
among  the  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  subterranean 
passages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  which  recesses  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  corpses.  Burial-places  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusi,  Venosa,  in  Alexandria  (in 
Egypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  they  are  chiefly 
excavated  in  the  strata  of  soft  tufa  which  is  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building  purposes. 

The  Roman  Catacombs  took  their  rise  from  Family  Ibm&a,  which 

were  named  after  their  original  proprietors,  such  as  those  of  Ludna^ 

J^/sciVla,  Pontianus,  and  ot^ieia,    T\ife  w^^ioaches  to  them  were 

everywhere  wide  and  conspicuous.  T\ift  Q\^^«X\i^Q"^%\ftVJft&te»k\«fltt- 

tury  of  OUT  era,  the  most  Teceiit  to  t^ift  ^T%t\is^  <sl^«k  V^^T^\3«r\. 

In  the  3Td  century  tlie  Church  ^o|^a.u  Xo  ^%U\\V*\».>kTjjr«^^^*R«^  ^ 
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lis  own  and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already  eiisting ;  aad 
thle  EopBTTidon  aeams  soon  to  Uate  embraced  aU  the  ChrinHau 
hurial-places.    Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter. 

During  the  3fd  cent,  the  ptsrsecuted  Chrtstians  frequently  aouglit 
safety  In  the  Catacombs ;  and  not  a  few  &u6fered  martyrdom  in 
their  subterranean  places  of  refuge.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  to 
the  Church  and  giBcurity  tu  tlie  Catacombs  by  Cons  tan  tine  the  Qreat^D 
edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent.  Interments  here  were 
customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the  end  of  that  cent.^ 
and  were  eotirely  dIscoutinQed  in  the  5th ^  as  It  theti  became  usual 
to  inter  the  dead  near  the  chuichee.  The  last  three  Catacombs  ap-> 
pear  to  have  been  construe  ted  by  Pope  Julius  I,  in  336-47. 

The  CataoimbSf  however^  as  ivell  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs^ 
itill  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  As  early  as 
about  370  Pope  Dami^us  I.  c&u^^ed  numerous  restorations  to  be 
made,  and  many  of  the  tombs  to  be  furnished  "with  beautiful  metri- 
cal Inscriptions;  apertures  for  Ugh t  and  staircases  were  construct- 
ed to  facilitate  the  aC'Cess  of  visitors  ^  and  the  walls  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  were  decorated  with  paintings,  whic^i  differ  mater^ 
iaUy  from  those  of  the  earliest  Chfistians  in  subject  aud  treatmeut. 
During  the  frequent  devastations,  undergone  by  the  city,  however ^ 
tiie  Catacombs  were  also  pillaged  and  injured^  the  flrst  time  on 
the  oocasion  of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in  537 ^  and  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  theLongobardii  in  755,  when  they  aulTered  still  more 
seriously.  'The  invaders  ran  sacked  i\e  burial-places  of  tte  martyrs 
with  pious  zeal,  searching  fof  the  bones  of  saints ^  which  they  deemed 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  giving  them  arbitrary  name^,  carried 
them  home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at  a  gre^t  price.  These  men 
dug  with  the  ardour  of  gcld-seekersi  that  a  skeleton  wa^  found  in 
Roman  soil  was  snfdcient  warrant  to  them  for  attributing  mira^ 
colous  virtue  to  it,  and  thus  it  probably  happened  that  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  in  their  time  descended  to  the  Catacombs  as 
sinners,  were  suddenly  brought  to  light  again  as  the  remains  of  the 
saints  of  heaven/  After  these  dififer^nt  pt  undo  rings  the  Catacombs 
were  restored  by  John  III,  [660-73]  and  Paul  I,  (757-68) ;  bnt  the 
transference  of  tlie  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the  altars  of  the  city 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale  matmer.  lu  G09, 
when  lloniface  IV*  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  chiiroh,  he  caused 
twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of  *  saints'  to  be  deposited 
beneath  the  altar ;  and  an  extant  inscrlptiou  records  that  no  fewer 
than  2300  corpses  of  *  martyrs'  were  buried  in  Sauta  Prassede  on  20th 
July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  [77^-951  and  Leo  III  (795-816)  also  made 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from  ruin,  but  the  task  was 
abandoned  by  Faschalis  L  (817-24),  after  whose  time  the  Cata- 
combs gradually  fell  into  oblivion,  those  uw^ei  ?b^\v'&i^?L'iXVswa  i^^^*^ 
tem&iniBg  acccsatble  to  the  Tisits  of  pilgrimfi,  1^,*^*.- 

At  kmgth  we  find  traces  of  renewed  s\A\A  Vi  ^  %xcv  ^^  "Os^^-^ 

Basdmkkh.   lialy  J  J.    ]3th  Kditir>Hr  ^^"^ 
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combs  in  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and  partly  by  members 
of  the  Roman  academy  of  the  humanists,  but  the  sclentiflo  explora- 
tion did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  On  May  31  st,  1578 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  ancient  Gosmeterium  near 
the  Via  Salaria,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  excite 
general  and  permanent  interest ;  and  the  Roman  church  has  since 
then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  Sotterranea  as  a  point  of 
honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Gata- 
combs  was  Antonio  Bosio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task;  his  *Roma  Sotterranea'  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit  Mofchi  and,  above  all,  by 
Giovanni  Battista  De  Rossi  (d.  1894),  the  archsologist.  The  last 
published  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in  a  Colleetion  of 
Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions  (1st  vol.  1861,  2nd  vol.  1889),  in  a 
work  entitled  'JBorna  Sotterranea^  (1st  vol.  1864,  2nd  vol.  1867, 
3rd  vol.  1877),  and  in  the  ^Bullettino  di  Areheologia  Cristiana^ 
(1863  et  seq.).  English  readers  may  consult  Roma  Sotterranea  by 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80).  Gomp.  also  p.  xxviii. 
II.  The  Arbangement  op  the  Gataoombs  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  2^/2  ft-  in  width,  afterwards  even 
less  (^13/4  ft.),  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loculi,  or  recesses 
in  the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed ,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  terracotta,  which  were 
either  left  plain,  or  (at  first)  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  'in  paxie\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
usually  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change  il- 
lustrates the  progress  of  Ghristianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Various  ornaments  and  memorials  and  sometimes  do- 
mestic utensils  were  Interred  along  with  the  deceased.  Adjacent  to 
the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently  placed  earthen 
lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  dark  passages.  The  niches 
are  generally  empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting, 
already  mentioned.  The  practice  of  leaving  all  the  monuments  in 
the  places  in  which  they  are  found  is  of  very-  recent  introduction. 
The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
places  originally  intended  for  families  and  their  co- believers 
into  public  cemeteries  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
ment's of  the  Gatacombs.  B7  degrees  they  were  extended ;  the  pas- 
aages  became  narrower  aiid"h\g\vex,  qt  10%^  ydl  ^«h«w\  ^\.^«k^  «iome- 
times  8LB  many  as  five,  one  aVjo^e  wio^iXiet.  ^^Xarwb^w^ ^-ev^^MC^ 
'inct  were  connected  by  meana  ol  nerw  c^^v^^^w^^.w^^SJaa^w 
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plicated  nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  out  by  a  regular 
society  of  Fossores  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
use  of  the  Catacombs  was  discontinued.  The  system  of  monotonous 
passages  was  sometimes  broken  by  the  introduction  of  larger  cham- 
bers, which  were  used  as  cuhicula  (*bed-rooms'),  or  family  burial- 
places,  and  were  private  property.  Lastly  we  also  find  chambers 
that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship ;  but  these 
all  date  from  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  celebration  of  ecclesiastical 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  came  into  vogue.  The  ordinary 
services  were  performed  in  the  private  dwelling-houses  in  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been  enoneously  supposed.  The 
community  assembled  at  the  tombs  only  on  the  occasion  of  the 
general  festivals  of  the  dead. 

III.  The  Decoration  of  the  Catacombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  works,  and  with  them  shared  in  the  at  first 
gradual  but  afterwards  precipitate  and  almost  total  degradation  of 
art.  The  best  frescoes  belong  to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  With  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  3rd  and  4th  century,  artistic  forms  became  distorted 
and  unpleasing.  Even  in  the  case  of  decorative  works  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  art,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  from  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  historical  paintings  are  met  with,  i.e.  paintings 
intended  simply  to  illustrate  some  event  from  Jewish  or  Christian 
history.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  themselves  are  observed 
(Catacombs  of  Priscilla) ;  generally  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
Magi,  varying  in  number,  who  present  their  offerings,  as  in  the 
Catacombs  of  SS.  Calixtus,  Domitilla,  and  Priscilla.  Scenes  of 
martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  tlie  5th  century. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
symbolical  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.    That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Resurrection^  typified  either  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,   stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  escape.    The  Good  Shepherd 
also  frequently  appears ,  with  the  lost  sheep  on  lA^  ^XiSs^ciXftA'w. .,  -^cs^ 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lambs.    A\)TahLWSi^%  ^^(st\^<i^.^l^^^»Ja.'«^^^ 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  In  t\ve  «Lftiv  i\iTti«.<i^\i^^^^'^'?^^^ 
same  category.   Daniel  in  the  lioivft'  den  V»  wiOt\v^x  1«.n^xvA\.'6  «^^^      ^ 
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and  he  is  generally  repiesented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  themselves  are  often  depicted 
('orantes')-  The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.  In  the 
*sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Calixtus  Catacombs  wo  also  meet  with 
representations  of  Baptism^  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Last  Supper^ 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  t/^uf  (flsh)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of :  Irjaovs  Xqi.<n6s  Gbov  Ylog  I^at^Q  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Sayiour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjects  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned 
(v.  386),  of  a  very  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
ord  cent.,  after  which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain 
more  elaborate  ejaculations  of  grief  and  hope.  —  For  purposes  of 
study,  the  collections  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  sarcophagi 
in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran  (p.  296)  will  be  found 
convenient.  Important  inscriptions  are  also  preserved  in  the  Gal- 
leria  Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican  (p.  345). 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  major- 
ity, however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salaria  and  the 
Via  Nomentana  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appia, 
and  the  Yia  Ostiensis  on  the  other.  Upwards  of  forty  different 
Catacombs,  varying  greatly  in  extent,  and  only  partially  accessible, 
have  been  discovered.  According  to  Michele  de  Rossi's  careful 
calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In  order,  however,  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as  Ave  being  some- 
times thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft.  deeper.  If  the 
whole  of  these  subterranean  passages  were  placed  in  a  continuous 
line,  their  total  length  would  be  about  545  English  miles.  The  most 
important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  be  enumerated  here,  and  of 
these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 

*  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  on  the  Yia  Appia,  i^U^.    beyond 

the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  (p.  378).    On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 

they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  ancient  brick  building  with 

three  apses  beside  the  custodians'  hut  (where  the  entrance-fee  of 

1  fr.  is  paid  and  a  monk  obtained  as  guide).    This  was  identiiled 

about  1850  by  Glov.  Batt.  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Oratorium  Saneti 

Callisti  in  Arenariis,  It  now  contains  inscriptions  and  reliefs  from 

the  Catacombs,  and  a  bust  of  De  Rossi.  —  The  present  entrance  to 

the  Catacombs  immediately  a^oVna  t\i\&  \)uM\w%.   k  passage  with 

tombs  is  traversed,  and  the  ♦Camcta  PapoU,  ot  OubxciuXvinv^tyvXV^- 

'    r  a  chamber  of  considetaUe  dimeua\oii%,  \%  ^qwit^wSmA.  ww^'^ 
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J  eft,  containing  the  tombs  of  EeveTal  popes  or  *l)i  shops'  (Antdrosj 
Lucius,  Fahianus,  and  Eutychi&nns)  j  oil ^n ally  also  that  of  Six- 
tua  11. J  who  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  Catanombs  in  258.  In  ffout 
Of  the  rear  wall  U  a  long  metrical  inscription  in  hononr  of  the  last, 
composed  by  Pope  D&masus  I.  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.j  and 
engraved  in  eleg&nt  and  decorated  characters  invented  specially  for 
the  parpose  by  Furins  Dionyaivis  Phllocalus,  the  sectetary  of  that 
pope.  Outside  the  entrance,  on  both  sldos^  a  great  number  Of  In- 
scriptions have  been  scratched  by  devont  visitors  of  the  4- 6th  cent- 
rnies.  We  next  enter  a.  chamber, open  above,  vfhich  once  contained 
the  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia ^  whose  remains  are  now  in  the  churcli  of 
S&nea  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p»  360) .  On  the  wali  here  are  several 
Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7-8th  cent. :  St*  Cecilia,  St.  Urban ,  and 
a  head  of  Chmt.  The  walls  of  the  aperture  for  light  bear  traces  of 
other  frescoes.  On  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (22nd  Nov.)  n-ass  is  celebrated 
here  (comp.  p.  384).  In  the  sides  of  the  passages  near  these  chapels 
are  several  tomb« (Chambers  known  as  ^sacrament  ohapels\  which 
are  adorned  with  symbolical  Tepresentations  of  the  commnnion,  bap* 
tism,  and  other  scenes  of  the  kind  already  mentioned  (p.  387)*  Then 
follow  the  Tomb  C?i<imifter  of  Pope  Eusebiuf  (309-11),  with  a  6tb  cent, 
copy  of  an  inscription  by  Damasns,  and  another  with  two  sarcophagi 
still  cotitaining  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved 
In  a  munsiny-llke  form,  the  other  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Tomb  of  Pope  f'ometitw  {251-&2)  originally  belonged  to  the  separate 
cemetery  of  Lurma, 

The  Gataeomba  of  SS,  Herena  and  A«lilll«iu,  ot  of  Bomitilla 
(open  daily,  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  ^  adni.  1  fr,),  near  the  Catacomba 
of  CalistuSjOn  the  Via  delle  SetteChiese  (p.  379),  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and  are  among  the  earliest 
foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity  with  the  Crypts  of  St. 
Lucina^  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Prisciila.  Domitilla  was  a  member 
of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Flavil,  In  two  of  the  five  ancient  en- 
trances are  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the  ist  cent.,  representing  genii 
in  the  Pompeian  style,  the  earliest  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd^ 
Daniel,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly 
qa&dTiii^Mlax  Basilica  of  St.  Feironilta J  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
wafi  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter.  The  basUica,  excavated  in  1876,  is 
built  !n  the  second  story  of  the  catacomb  and  projects  with  ItB  roof 
into  the  open  air.  It  contains  nave  and  aisles  with  a  forecourt,  and 
its  ground-plan  is  approximately  a  square.  On  the  column  of  a 
eanopy  is  represented  the  martyTdom  of  St.  Achilleug  in  relief,  per- 
haps the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  (5th  cent).  Everything  else  la 
in  a  mined  condition,  but  the  church  baa  recently  been  partly  re- 
stored.   It  was  used  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  cent,  vtvX^ , 

The  Catwjombfl  of  St.  Prtstextrntti* ,  iat\  tti^^V^  K^^S.^  ^^-^^t.^* 
S&fTt"  Vrh^m  (p.  378)^  contain  decoiatioivR  ^imWa,!  '^  ftvtafe  oil^'^  ^T^t 
£ioa  of  the  VigUeA  at  Traetevere  (;p.  W^\    \^  "0^^  Xivxt^a^-^*^^ 
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Yibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations  (Her- 
mes as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.)* 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Priseilla  Ue  on  the  Via  Salaria,  I3/4  M. 
from  the  gate  (j).  369).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  'Cappella  Greca',  owing  to  its  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  in  another  room  are  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  Isaiah  pointing  to  the  new  light  in  Israel  (a  star).  This 
ig  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  tiles,  of  the  earliest  and 
simplest  type ,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes,  under  the  church  of  Sant'  Agnese 
Fuori  le  Mura  (p.  373),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan. 
—  About  74  ^-  beyond  the  church  is  another  catacomb,  called  the 
Coemeterium  Oitrianum,  remarkable  for  its  family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  San  SebastianOi  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  379),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  medisBval  times ,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  —  The  soH^alled  Platonia 
di  San  DamasOj  retaining  remains  of  stucco  ornamentation,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  martyred  Quirinus,  Bishop  of  Siscia,  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  a  tomb  built  by  Damasus  for  the  bodies  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  Catacombs,  in  the  Vigna  Randanini  (p.  378 ;  adm.  daily, 
9^5,  1  fr.),  which  were  excavated  about  the  3rd  century.  They  rather 
resemble  the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs. 
The  inscriptions  are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  fre- 
quently recurring  symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two 
chambers  are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted.  A  sarcophagus 
here  still  retains  traces  of  gilding. 

The  Catacombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinns,  near  the  Torre  Pignattara 
Cp.  375),  are  among  the  most  extensive.  The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
an  Enthroned  Christ,  with  St.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,  such  as  two  scenes  of  family  feasts,  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  Gatacombs  of  St.  Pontianus,  situated  in  the  vigna  di  San  Michele, 
V«  M.  from  the  Porta  Portese  (p.  361 ;  to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di 
Monteverde) ,  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  Monte  Verde.  At  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a 
baptistery.  On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag 
near  the  Jordan),  above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  the 
staircase  are  two  large  medallions  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and 
9th  C?)  centuries. 

The  Oratorio  of  Sant'  Alessandro,  6  M.  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  158),  in  the 

Tennta  del  Coazzo,  is  a  long,  half-snbterranean  bnilding,   the  very  poor 

masonry  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the  lower  part.   According  to  an 

inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  \.^&  \.om\>  oi  «i  c«t\*xa  Alaxaad^,  perhaps 

the  bishop  of  that  name.    The  oralorj  \ft  %\«T«>\j2a^^  "wVCa.  VjSc^  \i«KMii«s 

sti]]  containing  undisturbed  tomba. 

Catacornb  of  St,  <7enerosch  8^^  P*  '^'^' 
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2.  The  Alban  MonntaiiiB. 


The  Alban  Mountains,  I2V2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  form  a  volcanic 
group  with  several  extinct  craters,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Alban 
Lake  and  the  Logo  di  Nemi,  The  basaltic  central  crater  culminates  in  Monte 
Cavo  (3145  ft.)  and  the  Punta  Faette  (3135  ft. ;  to  the  E.).  On  the  N.  slope  of 
the  group  lies  Frascati^  and  on  the  S.E.  slope  Albano^  both  of  which  have 
been  surrounded  since  the  most  ancient  times  with  the  country-houses  of 
wealthy  Romans.  The  greenish-grey  tufa,  known  as  pepeiHno,  which  is 
quarried  near  Albano,  is  a  favourite  building  stone.  Alban  Wine  was 
praised  in  antiquity  and  is  still  much  esteemed.  The  great  natural  beauty 
of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  mountains  a  favourite  resort 
of  visitors  from  Rome.  The  inhabitants  have  preserved  many  of  their  pe- 
culiarities, though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban  women  is  seldom  seen 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  of  Excursion  for  one  day  (reserving  Frascati  for  a  special  after- 
noon's visit  from  Rome).  By  railway  to  Cattel  Qandolfo  (p.  396),  walk 
thence  by  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  to  the  highroad  from  Albano,  and  thence 
as  described  at  pp.  897,  899,  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  399),  whence  Monte  Cavo 
(p.  400)  may  be  ascended  (8-4  hrs.  in  all  from  Gastel  Gandolfo).  Descend 
with  guide  to  (IV4  hr.)  Nemi  (p.  398)  and  proceed  (guide  unnecessary)  via 
(«/4  hr.)  Qenzano  (p.  398;  where  a  carriage  may  be  hired  if  desired)  to 
(V4  hr.)  AHcda  (p.  397),  and  (V4  hr.)  Albano  (p.  396).  —  This  excursion  may 
be  made  in  one  day  in  the  reverse  order :  from  Gastel  Gandolfo  to  Albano, 
1/2  hr.,  Oemano  1  hr.,  Nemi  V4  hr.,  Monte  Cavo  2  hrs.,  Rocca  di  Papa  V2  hr. ; 
and  thence  to  Fraecati  in  2V2hrs.,  by  a  footpath  passing  Tusculum.  —  Orotta 
Ferrata  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the  frescoes  by  Domenichino 
(p.  394)',  this  part  of  the  mountains  offers  least  in  the  way  of  scenery. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
wav  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions.  When  Guidbs 
(3-^  fr.  a  day)  or  Donkeys  (about  6  fr.  a  day,  including  driver's  fee) 
are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion  should  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  as  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short  to  the  tra- 
veller's disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walking  in  this  district  will 
be  found  pleasant;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  donkeys,  or  to  hire  a 
carriage.  Gabbiaobs  may  be  hired  at  Frascati,  Gastel  Gandolfo,  and  Al- 
bano, where  the  charges  are  as  high  as  at  Rome  (20-30  fr.  per  day). 

From  Rome  to  Fbascati,  15  M.,  railway  In  8/^  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  75, 
1  fr.  90,  and  1  fr.  25  c. ;  return- tickets,  comp.  p.  xvi).  —  Jour- 
ney to  (8^/4  M.)  Stat.  Ciampino,  see  p.  411.  The  main  lines  go  on 
to  Naples  and  Terracina  (pp.  411,  425).  The  branch-line  to  Fras- 
cati gradually  ascends.    The  station  lies  a  little  below  the  town. 

Frascati.  —  Hotel.  Gband  HStel  Fbascati,  with  steam  heating 
and  baths,  R.  3-5,  L.  8/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  V/2.  d^j.2Vs,  D.4,  pens,  from  8  fr. — 
Trattorie  (the  landlords  procure  clean  bedrooms  for  travellers).  Villbtta, 
with  garden  and  view,  halfway  up  the  steps  from  the  station,  to  the  left 
in  the  Viale  Giuseppe  Pery ;  Pannelli,  Lronr,  Piazza  Romana,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  5  Gipoletta,  in  the  Via  R^  Umberto,  the  street  to  the  left  of 
the  church,  reached  through  the  double  archway  leading  to  the  Piazsa  del 
Mercato.  —  Lodgings  easily  obtained  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  3-4  rooms 
about  100  fr.  per  month). 

Omnibus  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  899),  thrice  daily  in  summer,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trains,  fare  11/4  fr.  —  Donley  to  Rocca  di  P&^&.,  U^i  1^. 

A  visit  to  Tusculum  takes  3-4  hrs.,  the  \>eB\  TO\kV^\i«vTv%\ii '^'^Kv*.  i^^^ 
brandini  and  BnfilneJJa  in  going,  and  by  Cam«\«LO\\  va^  NX^^  ^H^^.'*^^ 
dragone  in  returning.    Guides  and  Donkeys ,  Tiftceft«Mi  oxiVl  ^X^'sa.  ^:5^J 
limited,  2-3  fr.    Some  of  the  ViUas  ase  no  lonftw  o^«u  Vi  V*v"fe  ^x»x>\vc. 
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Frascati  (abont  985  ft.),  in  a  healthy  situation ,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well-watered  villas, 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Gampagna,  is  a  favonrite  sum- 
mer-resort of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  town  (with  7000  in- 
hab.,  incl.  environs),  which  is  noted  for  its  wine,  is  of  modem 
origin.  Two  churches,  8.  Maria  and  8.  8ebastiantu  in  Frdscata, 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  9th  cent.;  these  seem  to  have  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  (perhaps  that  of  the  Anicii),  overgrown 
with  underwood  (frasche),  whence  the  name.  The  town  remained 
quite  unimportant  until  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  (p.  379). 

A  carriage-road  and  a  path  with  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
station  to  a  piazza,  embellished  with  gardens ,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Contiy  vnth  dilapidated  fountains 
and  beautiful  points  of  view,  the  property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia. 
Straight  on  are  the  lower  entrances  (sometimes  closed)  to  the  Villa 
Piccolomini  and  Villa  Aldobrandini  (see  below);  while  about  2  min. 
to  the  left  is  the  main  piazza  of  the  town.  —  In  the  piazza,  which 
is  embellished  with  a  pretty  fountain,  rises  the  cathedral  of  San 
Pietro,  erected  in  1700  under  Innocent  XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender 
(d.  1788),  grandson  of  James  II.,  who  was  first  buried  at  Frascati, 
afterwards  in  St.  Peter's  (p.  313). 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  steep  street  (CorsoVittorio  Ema- 
nuele)  to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro  and  the  donkey- 
station.  Above  the  town ,  on  the  left,  rises  the  Villa  Piccolomini, 
in  which  the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  (d.  1607)  wrote  his  church- 
history.  The  villa  now  belongs  to  Prince  Lancellotti.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  Via  Lancellotti. 

Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  *ViUa 
Atdobrandiniy  erected  by  Oiacomo  delta  Porta  for  Card.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini, nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  The  palace  contains  paintings 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  oaks,  and  the  views  are  very  extensive,  especially 
from  the  fiat  roof  of  the  semicircular  building. 

The  road  to  Tusculum  next  passes  the  Capuchiifi  Church  (i  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictures),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  *  Villa  Tuscul<ina  or  Ruffinelta,  of  the  16th  cent., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  and  now  belonging  to  Prince  Lancellotti.  In 
Nov.,  1818,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving's  'Adventure  of  the  Artist*. 
^   Inscriptions  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

\         From  the  Villa  Ruffinella  we  ascend  to  the  right,  either  by  the 
,'  paved  or  the   unpaved   road,   aii^  aitftT«%.T^%  t^Warw  a  steep  and 
•'  partly  Ancient  road  to  the  sit©  ol  the  Ne^wiXA.^  Vs^ni  sil  tuMn^^oB^ 
the  foundation  of  which  is  tmditioiiaYL^  aa^stfti^^  Xft  ^^«k%««s»^  ^^ 
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son  of  Ulyases  and  Cir<;ej  the  l)irthplace  of  the  eWer  Cato  and  a  fa ^ 
vourite  residence  of  Cicero,  In  the  middle  ages  the  ancient  castle  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  w&i  oi^npied  hy  a  wafHke  race  of  counts,  t^ho 
were  generally  in  league  with  the  emperors  against  the  Romans. 
The  latter^  having  heen  signally  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Fre<ierick  I. 
fI167),  retaliated  by  dismantling  the  caetie  in  the  pontificate  of 
Ccelestine  III.,  in  1 191 «  Nothing  therefore  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Tusculum  but  a  lieap  of  ruina» 

In  asicending  from  the  Villa  Rufdnella,  we  soon  obtain  a  view  oi 
the  Amjfhithealre ,  outside  the  town- walls  (longei  diametei  77  yds., 
ahorter  57  yds. ;  arena  52  yds.  by  31  yds. "J,  which  is  called  by  the 
guides  Scuola  di  Ckcront.  About  ^/^  M.  to  the  left  are  some  e^ten- 
Bive  rains  to  which  the  name  Villa  of  Cictro  has  been  given  j  as  the 
famous  Tusdulanum^  may  possibly  liave  lain  in  this  Tlcliiity. 
Straight  on  is  the  ancient  Forum  and  the  ■well-preserved  Jhtaire 
(about  31/2  M,  above  Frascati}^  excavated  in  1839,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion records,  in  presence  of  Maria  Christina^  dowager  Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  the  back  is  a  Fhcinaj  or  leservoir,  In  four  compartments* 
Passing  tlirongh  the  gate  on  the  ieftj  and  descending  by  the  ancient 
road,  we  observo  a  fragment  of  the  old  town-wall^  and  adjoining 
It  another  very  ancient  Reservoir  of  peculiar  construction,  formed 
of  massive  blocks^  and  vaulted  in  an  almost  pointed  arch. 

To  proceed  from  the  theatre  to  the  Cattlt  (arxj  165  ft.  higher; 
1/4  hr),  we  follow  the  nartow  footpath  to  the  rights  The  castle  lay 
on  an  artificially  hewn  rock^  now  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Magnificent 
*ViRW  from  the  top  (2220  ft.).  On  the  fight  are  CamaldoU  and 
Monte  Porzio  (p.  394);  farther  distant  the  Sabine  Mts.,  with  Tivoti 
and  Monte celio ;  then  Soraete  and  the  Ciminian  Mts. ;  towards  tbe 
sea  the  broad  Campagna  with  it&  aquedn(^tS|  Home,  and  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's;  to  the  left,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo, 
and  the  Monte  Cavo,  with  Rocca  di  Papa  below  it. 

From  Tnficulum  to  Bocea  di  Papa^  aee  p.  399* 

In  returning  we  pass  through  tbe  flist  gate  te  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle^  and  deseend  the  patb  leading  to  the  E., 
keeping  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork,  to  the  right  at  the  second.    At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  CamaldoU ^  a  suppressed  moiiaatery  founded 
by  Paul  V.  in  1611,  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  [1  M.  straight  on 
la  the  road  from  Frascati  to  Palestrina,  see  below).    In  about  l/-^  hr. 
Vf^  reach  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  erected  by  Cardinal  Ai- 
tempa  under  Gregery  Xm*,  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  achool. 
Visitors  to  the  fine  garden  and  view-terrare  skirt  the  wall  to  the 
right  to  the  gate  (knock ;  fee),  and  should  quit  the  garden  by  tbe 
cypress  avenue  and  the  lower  exit*    The  road  to  the  left  runs  be- 
tween walla,  passing  on  the  right  the  Villa  FaicmwLCTi.^  ^ii  ^^fe'^v 
near  Frascati,  planned  by  Cardinal  TLutttul  bcttjus  Vt^:fi^  ^\^iNv  ^ 
pAls^i^o  by  Botromini  and  pictures  b^  GaAd ^^^e^wt,  \^V^*'^*=^'^ 
Mold  to  s  cleiic&l  aemirjary  and  is  not  o^peiito  -s^s^^^^^- 
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The  BoAD  FBOM  Fbasoati  to  Palkstbiha,  15>/t  M.  (eomp.  Maps, 
p.  390.  412),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beantifta,  bat  destitute  of  shade, 
'rem  tne  V.E.  corner  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Villa  Mondragone  (p.  898),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  Farther  on  are  the  ruined  vaulta  of  an  ancient  Yilla,  arbi- 
trarily said  to  have  belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  M.  the  road  passea  (r.)  the 
olive-clad  hill  on  which  Monte  Portio  (1590  ft.)  is  picturesquely  situated  \ 
li/s  M.  farther  on  it  reaches  Monte  Cotnpatri  (1745  ft.;  railway-station,  p.  411), 
with  a  chateau  of  the  Borghese.  Wo  do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pass 
the  approach  to  it,  and  descend  by  a  somewhat  rough  road,  passing  a 
wasliing-trough.  Near  a  (1  M.)  considerable  group  of  trees  we  turn  to 
the  ri<;ht,  and  close  to  (}/i  M.)  a  small  chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, again  ascend  to  the  right.  About  2  M .  farther  on  the  broad  road  leads 
us  to  the  highroad  from  Rome;  and  following  the  latter  for  >/4  M.  we 
reach  the  Otteria  San  Cesario^  beyond  which  the  Via  Labicana  diverges  to 
the  right.  About  >/«  ^>  farther  on  our  road  crosses  the  Rome  and  Naples 
railway  (p.  411).  and  then,  leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  the  station  of 
Zagarolo  (p.  411),  ascends  to  (4  M.)  Palutrina  (p.  411). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (272  M.)  Grotta  Fbrhata: 
the  carriage-road  to  Marino  (p.  395),  and  Rocca  dl  Papa  (p.  399), 
and  the  shorter  path  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Contl  (p.  392),  to 
the  left  from  the  highroad.  (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left ;  1/4  hi. 
farther  on,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  also  to  the 
left  5  mln.  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Orotta  Ferrata,  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  Basillans,  was  founded 
by  St.  Nilus  under  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  in  1002.  At  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Giul.  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.  Of  the  old  Church 
only  the  vestibule  remains ,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna. The  portal,  with  ornaments  and  a  Greek  inscription,  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the  Savioar,  the 
Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.  The  present  church,  restored  by  Cardinal 
Guadagni  in  1754,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Imtebiob.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Chapbi.  or  St.  Nilus,  decor- 
ated with  'Frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Do- 
meniehino  (1610;  p.  Ixziii),  restored  in  1819  by  V.  Camuccini.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with 
Otho  III.  \  the  attendant  in  green,  holding  the  emperor  s  horse,  is  Domen- 
ichino  himself;  to  the  right  of  the  horse,  Ouido  Reni  is  also  represented 
in  a  green  costume,  and  behind  him  Ouercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the 
horse,  with  blue  cap  and  white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
Frascati  to  whom  the  artist  was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew 
arrests  the  fall  of  a  column,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the 
altar  on  the  left,  St  Nilus  heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with 
oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting 
a  golden  apple  to  St.  Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  lunette,  Death 
of  St.  Nilus.  Outside  the  chapel ,  St.  Nilus  calming  a  storm  by  which 
the  harvest  is  endangered ;  the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.  On  the 
ceiling,  the  Annunciation. 

Fairs  held  at  Grotta  Ferrata  on  25th  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
numerous  peasants  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome.  . 

From  Komr  to  Albaho  we  m%.^  tiV.^  ^\VXvKf  5^^'^^'"*^^^'**'^~ 
way  (p.  4iT)  or  the  Nettunb  m\^^^  Vj.  '^'^Sicv*^^^ Sl'^\?'^''\ 
ofCeccliina  (18M.  in  about »/4^.st^t^*^^-^^>^^^^>^^^^^- 
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whence  a  steam-tramway  plies  to  (2V2  ^0  Albano  on  the  hill  in 
20  min.  (fares  80,  60,  40  c).  But  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  direct  — 

Railway  pbom  Rome  to  Albano  (Ferrovia  dei  Castelli  Romani), 
I8V2M.,  in  1-1 1/2  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  56  c.),  starting 
from  the  Central  Station  in  Rome.  This  route  follows  the  main  line 
(p.  411)  to  beyond  the  Porta  Furba.  To  the  left  is  the  Torre  Plgnat- 
tara  (p.  375),  to  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice.  The  line 
then  crosses  the  ancient  Via  Latina  near  the  tombs  mentioned  on 
p.  375,  and  skirts  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  375).  —  4M.  Acqua  Santa 
(p.  376).  Then,  on  the  right,  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  —  7  M. 
Le  Capannelle  (p.  378) ;  to  the  right  are  the  Casale  Rotondo  and  Tor 
di  Selce  (p.  380),  to  the  left  the  mountains.  The  line  now  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  beyond  a  curve  and  a  tunnel,  soon  reaches  — 

15  M.  Marino  (1320  ft.}  Trattoria  del  Tramway) ^  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caatri- 
moenium.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who 
defended  themselves  here  against  their  enemies,  particularly  the 
Golonnas  *,  but  the  latter  captured  Marino  under  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
and  still  possess  it.  The  town  (6000  inhab.)  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  strong  wine.  It  contains  a  Corso  (the  prin- 
cipal street)  and  a  tasteful  Fountam  (17th  cent.).  The  church  of 
La  Trinithj  to  the  left  of  the  Corso,  contains  a  Trinity  by  Guide  Reni. 
In  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  OraziCy  St.  Rochus  by  Domeni- 
chino.    The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  the 
brook  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Aqua  FerentirM,  the  source  of  which 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Latin  League.  Charming  retrospect 
of  Marino.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Alban  Lake. 

The  *Lake  of  Albano  (960  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  about  6  M. 
in  circumference,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  of  sombre  and 
melancholy  aspect,  although  its  banks  are  well  cultivated.  The  N. 
half  near  Castel  Gandolfo  is  shallow,  but  the  S.  half  is  660  ft. 
deep.  It  is  fed  by  abundant  subterranean  springs,  and  is  drained 
by  a  very  ancient  Emissarium  which  issues  below  Castel  Gandolfo. 

The  train  skirts  the  lake,  of  which  it  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
To  the  left  soon  appears  Monte  Cavo.  On  the  long  low  hill  above 
the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  once  lay  Alba  Longa,  Rome's  mother  city. 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religious'centre ,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  however,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  League  on 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated. 

No  traces  of  the  buildings  of  Alba  Longa  remaAu,  \wX  \X^'fc  ^\^Ni&SkS5»  ^ 
the  hillsides  reveals  the  former  presence  oi  ^Mxaasx  ^.cWnW.^  .  "^SX^.^  ^^^^ 
polls  lay  on  tbe  so-CAlled  Monte  Cucco,  to  t^ie'W .  ol  ^^  \.QN^^^  '*''^^,^^^ 
eroaa  grares,  with  hat-urns,  bronze  implemcTila,  «^^  \icyoA«2^^^»^  ^>SoJ 
Aare  been  discovered.    It  ia  alleged  that  some  oi  i\ie^^^«^^^^'^ 
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the  peperino,  which  would  prove  that  they  dktQ  back  to  an  era  when  the 
Monte  Cavo  was  still  an  active  volcano. 

16  Vs  M.  Gastel  Gandolfo  (^RistoranU  deUa  Ferrovia,  with  Tiew- 
terrace),  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle  ages,  has  belonged  to 
the  popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insignificant  place  (1700  inhab.)  with 
a  laige  Papal  Palace,  erected  by  Urban  YIII.  from  designs  by  Carlo 
Madema,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above  the  Alban  Lake.  The 
chateau  was  formerly  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  popes,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  by  the  guarantee  of  1871.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  village,  to  the  right,  lies  the  ViUa  Barberini,  with 
shady  grounds,  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Domitian,  and  a  fine  view  of 
the  Campagna  (visitors  usually  admitted  for  a  gratuity). 

A  charming  avenne,  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  the  so-called  *GaUeria 
di  Bopra,  leads  above  the  lake  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano  in  Vs^'m 
a£fording  numerous  pretty  retrospects  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  At  the  Capuchin 
monastery  (see  below)  the  path  descends  to  the  right  to  Albano.  The  route 
in  a  straight  direction,  close  under  the  convent-wall,  leads  in  26-30  min. 
to  the  highroad  from  Albano  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  399).  The  beantifttl 
path  to  the  left,  along  the  lake,  leads  to  Palazzuola  (p.  399). 

Visitors  to  the  Emissabium,  the  above-mentioned  artificial  outlet  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  must  bring  the  custodian  with  them  from  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo (he  lives  in  the  red  fisherman's  hut,  at  flie  V.  end  of  the  village; 
fee  1-iVi  fr.).  TLe  path  descends  steeply  from  the  Galleria  di  8opn 
a  little  before  the  8.  end  of  the  village  to  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The 
descent  occupies  nearly  1/4  hr.,  and  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr.  The 
Emissarium ,  an  imposing  work ,  was  constructed  according  to  tradition 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  o97,  during  the  siege  of  Yell,  when  the  lake 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  is  a  large  atone  building 
resembling  a  nymphseum.  The  channel  is  7-10  ft.  in  height,  and  issues 
*/4  M.  below  Albano  by.  the  village  of  La  Mola ,  where  the  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  The  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream,  in  order 
to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  its  length  (about  1300  yds.). 

Beyond  two  more  tunnels  the  train  ci^ssesthe  highroad  from 
Rome  to  Albano  and  halts  at  —  <  .    ■J'-'JY^ 

1872  ^-  Albano.  —  Hotels.  *Edbopa,  or  Piosta,  Piazza  Principe  Um- 
berto,  with  trattoria  and  caf^,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  i/z)  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens. 
8  fr. ;  Russia,  at  the  Porta  Romana.  —  Ristorante  JSaltutri  in  the  Piazza 
Principe  Umbertoj  the  landlord  procures  bedrooms  for  visitors.  —  Coijg^ 
in  the  Corso. 

Omnibus  from  Albano  to  Genzano  (p.  398),  10  times  daily  (fiare  40c.). 
—  Cabbiaoe  with  one  horse  to  Kemi,  one  pers.  6,  two  pert.  8nr«}  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  399),  about  6  fr.  (bargain  advisable). 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  394,  vi&  Bocea 
di  Papa  to  Afonte  Cavo  and  back  by  Jfemi^  OenganOs  and  ArUxia  (6-7  hrs.), 
must  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Piazza  Principe  Umberto,  cross  the  Piazza 
Principe  Amedeo,  and  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  Capuchin  convent. 

AlbanOy  officially  Albaho  LaziaU  (1250  ft.),  a  small  town  with 

6500  inhab.,  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Emp.  Septimius 

Severus,  who  here,  about  195  A.  D.,  erected  the  large  barracks  for 

the  Second  Parthian  Legion  iiv  t\vB  Albanttm  DomUhmi,  or  Villa  of 

Domitian  J  on  the  Via  Ap^ia.    \]^Mmewi\ia  ^ara^*^ ,  m^'fic^  ^^lotsal 

SAreophagi  of  soldiers,  -were  toxiiv^  Viv  \afcfe  %>BQ'^^^^^«wiVS^\>^ 

(p.  397)  and  left  in  siiu.'\    TYie  aetS^wi^t.^  ^\v%it  ^i%si%^  w».^ 
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these  AlbaTia  C^^tra  bacaine  the  seat  of  a  hishop  in  460.  It  ia  le- 
peateclly  mentioned  in  connection  Mth  the  contests  of  the  popeu 
with  the  citizeiifl  of  Home  in  the  11th  centnr>\  In  1G97  it  passed 
from  tha  possession  of  the  ^avelil  to  th&t  of  the  papal  government. 
Its  lofty  site  and  beantiftLl  em? Irons  attract  many  visitors  hi  summer^ 
bnt  it  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  foTei.  It  i&  an  eiceLlent  centre 
for  a  numbet  of  interesting  eicnrsioris. 

Above  the  station  U  tlie  little  Flazza  Principe  Umberto,  the 
teiminua  of  tke  st&am- tram  way  from  Cecchina  (p.  394).  The  upper 
end  of  the  pia:s^a  h  skiited  by  the  Yia  Appia^  forming  the  S.W. 
boundary  of  the  town,  ^hich  stretches  np  the  side  of  the  hill.  Be- 
tween tlie  monastery  of  San  Paolo  and  the  loftily- si tuivted  Capttchin 
Monastery  (to  the  tight  from  the  Piazza,  theti  the  ^tH  turning  to  the 
left)  lay  an  AmphUhenire ,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  are  partly 
seen  fiom  the  road.  The  charch  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Rctonda  sCanda 
on  the  foundations  of  an  aticient  circular  tample.  The  ruins  in  the 
street  of  Oesil  e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  baths. 

Outside  the  H,W.  entrance  to  the  town ,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appla  (between  thi^  to  ad  and  the  avenue  known  as  thti  Ga^llcria 
dl  Sot  to  ^  Leading  to  Gastel  Gandolfo},  rise  the  remains  of  a  large 
toinbj  called  without  anthority  the  Tonib  of  Pompty.  —  On  the  S.E* 
side  of  tlie  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariecia  (to  the  loft  of 
the  ancle 5 1  road),  stands  a  remarkable  ancient  Tojnb  in  ike  Elfmam 
8tyUt  consisting  of  a  massive  cube,  originally  siinnonnted  by  five  ob- 
tuse cones,  of  which  two  are  still  standing.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Ouriatii, 

Fmm  Albano  to  Rocm  di  Papa^  and  thence  to  the  tap  of  Monte 
Cavo,  see  pp.  399,  400, 

About  ^/i  M.  to  the  ShE..  of  Albano  Ilea  Arfccia*  Beyond  the 
Etruscan  tomb  (see  above),  the  road  crosses  the  imposing  Viaduct 
vrhich  spans  the  deep  gorge  between  Albano  and  Arircia^  erected  by 
Bertolini  under  Pius  IX.  in  184fi-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades  of  ajx,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  arches  respectively,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  left 
la  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi^  a  mansion  built  by  Bernini,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  beyond  the  viaducts  This  park,  containing  tine  old 
timber ,  is  kept  In  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible.  Permission  to 
visit  it  should  be  obtained  through  the  porter  or  gardener  (fee  V2-I  f'.), 

Ariccia  (Cafi-Eefiaura^fit  Iri  the  piazza),  a  village  with  '2300  in- 
hab.,  frequently  attracts  visitors  in  fiummer  on  account  of  the  prox^- 
imlty  of  the  woods.   The  woman  of  Ariccja  and  Gen^ano  are  famed 
for  their  beauty.    The  ancient  Aricia^  which  belQT\^«fe:i.  V=i  ^^^'Va^^ 
League,  lay  towards  the  S.,  in  the  Vallt  Anccvafia  ^^^  ^'^^i  ^ 
extj/iot  €TAt&T  below  the  modern  towT\,  ^M\e  t\^t  X&^Xs^t  ^*^'°^^^'^^^yj^t 
ai^  afihe  mcimi  Am  or  eitadeL     It  ^sa  tVe  l^i^^a^  ^\,^^^^a^ 
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Via  A'ppia,  which  runs  towards  Genzano  on  massiTe  and  still  ^ible 
substructures,  at  the  foot  of  the  modem  town.  (A  circuit  of  Vs  l^* 
by  the  valley .  instead  of  the  direct  route  from  Albano  to  Ariceia, 
is  interesting.  J  In  the  middle  ages  Ariccia  passed  to  the  Savelli, 
and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the  Ghigi,  the  present  proprietors. 

From  Ariccia  to  Genzano  is  a  walk  of  about  S/4  hr.  (omnibus,  see 
p.  396).  The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  at  first  leads  a  little  to 
the  left  and  crosses  four  viaducts,  which  command  fine  views.  After 
V2  M.  it  passes  OallorOj  formerly  a  Jesuit  church.  Abont  */4  M. 
farther  on,  the  road  divides;  the  branch  to  the  left  descends  to  a  j 

Capuchin  monastery  and  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below  is  a  partly  an-  . 

cient  road  to  Nemi) ;  that  in  the  middle  leads  through  an  ayenue  to 
the  Palazzo  Gesarini ;  and  that  to  the  right  descends  to  the  town.  I 

Genzano  (^Trattoria  della  Orotta  Azzurraj  to  the  left  in  the  | 

Piazza,  plain,  bargain  desirable;  the  landlord  procures  night-quar-  . 

ters  for   visitors)  has  5300  inhab.   who  carry  on  a  considerable  ! 

cnltivation  of  wine.  The  place  presents  no  attraction  beyond  its 
line  situation,  high  above  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi.  The 
best  view'  of  the  lake  is  from  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Cesarinif 
which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  water  (entrance  to  the  left,  op- 
posite the  palace ;  admission  granted  on  application  at  the  palace).  ' 
—  The  famous  Infiorata  di  GenzanOj  or  flower-festival,  formerly 
celebrated  at  Genzano,  on  the  8th  day  after  Corpus  Chrlsti,  is  now  | 
seldom  held. 

The  **Lago  di  Kemi  (1065  ft.)  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  3Vs  M. 
in  circumference  (area  1096  acres)  and  about  110  ft.  deep.  It  is 
drained  by  an  artificial  emissarium.  The  water  Is  beautifully  clear, 
and  rarely  ruffled  by  wind.  The  precipitous  lava-slopes  of  the  crater, 
330  ft.  in  height,  are  carefully  cultivated.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
called  the  Lacus  NemorensiSy  and  sometimes  the  *Mirror  of  Diana', 
from  a  temple  (see  below)  and  nemus,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  god- 
dess, whence  the  present  name  is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake  is 
the  gem  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  2^/2-3  M. ;  by  the  Palazzo  Gesarini  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  church 
of  the  Santissima  Annunziata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  beautiful  foot- 
path descends  to  the  lake  from  Santissima  Annunziata,  and  ascends 
again  near  the  mills  below  Nemi,  traversing  luxuriant  orchards. 

Nemi  is  a  small  mediaeval  town  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
Gesarini.    The  inn  (Trattoria  DesanctiSy  fair;  night-quarters,  bar- 
gaining advisable)  possesses  a  small  verandah  which  commands  a 
delightful  ^ViEw  of  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Genzano,  of  an  old 
watch-tower  beyond  them,  and  ol  t\ift  feiAftii^.^^  ^jjl&in  and  the  sea. 
Nemi  is  famous  for  its  stravvbeitlea. 

In  the  district  below  "Nemi,  Unowtv  jia^lQi\M^VD»^twi«Aw&»\%'«sM^^        \ 
of  the    fnundiitiona    of   the  Temple  0/  Diana  «.ii^  ».  <»^fttaate  wwtwMAsM*.         \ 
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it  have  been  dlBcovered.  A  little  farther  on  in  the  direction  of  Genzano, 
near  the  *Casa  dei  Pescatori*,  about  30  yds.  from  the  bank,  lie  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  Roman  State  Barge.  Attempts  made  in  the  autumn  of  18^ 
to  raise  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  tasteful  bronze  ornaments, 
mosaics,  etc. 

An  alternative  route  for  the  return  from  Nemi  direct  to  Albano 
is  the  footpath  (p.  397)  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake.  An  omnibus 
(fare  IV2  fr)  plies  dally  from  Neml  to  Albano,  starting  at  6  p.m. 
and  arriving  in  time  for  the  last  train  to  Rome. 

From  Nemi  to  the  (2  hrs.)  top  of  Monte  Oavo  (p.  400)  a  guide  is 
advisable  on  account  of  the  intricate  forest-paths  (1-1 72  ^r.). 


Monte  Gavo. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Cavo  may  be  accomplished  in  about  3V4  hrs.  from 
Fraseati,  in  about  2^4  brs.  from  Albano,  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (with  guide) 
from  Jfemi. 

From  Fbascati  to  Rooca  di  Papa  is  about  5  M.  by  road,  which  on 
account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than  2  hours.  The 
day's  journey  indicated  at  p.  391  may  be  lightened  by  taking  a  car- 
riage (one-horse  7V2  fr.)  or  the  omnibus  (p.  391)  to  Rocca  di  Papa. 
The  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino  (p.  381),  at  a 
point  a  little  more  than  halfway,  about  1 1/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  (p.  394),  beyond  the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarellij  and  ascends 
steadily,  winding  towards  the  end.  —  Rocca  di  Papa  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  castle  of  Tusculum  (p.  392)  direct  in  2-3  hrs.  by 
field  and  forest  paths,  passing  the  Madonna  Precolis  (guide  desir- 
able, I-IV2  fr.). 

Fbom  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  about  41/2  M.,  highroad 
(carriages,  see  p.  396 ;  walkers  require  about  1^/4  hr.).  The  excel- 
lent road  leads  to  the  right  below  the  Capuchin  convent  (p.  396), 
and  after  12  mln. ,  at  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Ghigi  (p.  396),  is 
joined  by  a  road  leading  to  Ariccia.  About  3/^  M.  farther  on  the  road 
to  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  (p.  396)  diverges  to  the  left,  forming  a 
short-cut  for  pedestrians  from  Albano.  —  The  road  soon  enters  a 
fine  wood. 

From  a  bridge,  about  IV4  M.  short  of  the  Madonna  del  Tufo  (see 
below)  a  broad  and  stony  road,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads  in  12  min.  to 
the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Palaszuola,  situated  above  tbe  E.  margin  of 
the  Alban  Lake  and  visible  from  the  highroad.  The  monastery  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  Its  garden  contains  a  curious  antique  rock-tomb.  Hence 
we  may  follow  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Albano^  see  p.  396. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  steeply  and,  beyond  the  Madonna 
del  TufOj  reaches  Rocca  di  Papa,  where  it  joins  the  road  from  Fras- 
cati.  Instead  of  following  the  road  to  the  left  to  the  town,  we  may 
ascend  direct  to  the  Campo  di  Annibale  firom  beside  a  hu.^<i  \l\fi^^- 
tree  enclosed  by  a  low  wall. 

SoeeadiFapa(2060'2idO  ft.  •,  Tratt.  dcU  AugtUUo.niVC^^^^^^, 
and  a  few  rooms,  R.  &  L.  i^l^ix.,  plain-,  Ttatt.  della  Pe^^^^***  ^ 
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hergo  #  TratU  Belvedere,  with  view,  on  the  Via  del  Tufo,  above  the 
village,  mediocre),  a  village  with  about  2800  inhab.,  and  now  a 
faYOurite  summer-resort  of  the  Romans,  with  numerous  villas  and 
a  seismographical  station,  lies  amid  fragrant  woods  on  the  outer 
slope  of  the  great  extinct  crater  of  Campo  di  Annibcdef  so  named 
from  the  unfounded  tradition  that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp 
here.  The  garrison  of  Rome  occupies  summer-quarters  here  in  July, 
August,  and  September. 

In  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Gave  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  min.  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
well-preserved  and  shady  Via  TriumphaliSj  an  ancient  road,  paved 
with  basalt,  once  traversed  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  two  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  view  than 
from  the  top  is  obtained  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d'Albano 
to  the  left,  Albano,  Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di 
Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ^Uonte  Cave  (3115  ft.],  the  ancient  Mom 
Albanut  (an  ascent  of  ^/^  hr.  from  Rocca  di  Papa),  stood  the  vener- 
able sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  LatiariSy 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Latinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  scanty  ruins  were  destroyed  about  1777,  when 
Gardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  built  a  Passionist  monastery 
on  the  spot.  The  latter,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Golonna,  has 
been  converted  into  a  Meteorological  Station  and  an  Inn  (pens. 
5-6  fr.,  mediocre).  A  portion  only  of  the  ancient  foundations  is 
preserved  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  garden-wall.  The  View  from 
several  different  points  in  the  garden  embraces  the  sea,  the  coast 
from  Terracina  to  Givit^  Yecchia,  the  Yolscian  and  Sabine  Mts., 
Rome  and  the  Gampagna,  and  below  the  spectator  the  beautifol 
Alban  Mts.  The  distant  view,  generally  obscured  by  mist,  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  immediately  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  or 
when  a  passing  shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

Fbom  Monte  Cavo  to  Nemi,  about  ii/z  br.  (guide,  l-lV2fr.,  not  necessary 
if  the  following  directions  be  carefully  observed).  A  steep  and  stony  foot- 
path (the  b*  g'nning  of  which  should  be  pointed  out)  descends  from  ttie 
S.£.  angle  of  the  top,  and  ia  8-10  min.  joins  an  easy  path  from  the  Campo 
di  Annibale,  which  we  fo  low  to  Ihe  right.  Fine  view  of  the  Lago  ^ 
Nemi  and  the  sea.  About  26  min.  farther  on  a  path  divei^es  to  the  left 
and  another  to  the  right,  but  our  route  leads  straight  tn.  At  the  fork 
10  min.  farther  we  keep  to  the  right,  at  the  (1012  min.)  next  fork  to  the 
left,  and  in  1  min.  reach  a  broad  road,  which  we  follow  to  the  right  for 
12  min.  when  we  turn  to  the  left.  At  the  (3  min.)  spring  we  tam  to  the 
left,  ttien  to  the  right  almost  immediately  and  follow  a  ^ny  path  which 
soon  brings  us  in  sight  of  Nemi. 
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3.  The  Sabine  MonntainB. 

That  chain  of  the  Apennines  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  B.,  named  Sabine  Mts.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
is  full  of  interest  for  loyers  of  the  picturesque.  The  formation  of  these 
mountains  is  limestone .  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  volcanic  Alban 
Mts.,  and  their  height  is  much  greater,  attaining  to  4200  ft.  —  As  a  rule 
the  Inns  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should  be 
made  beforehand;  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-6  fr. ,  and  i/s  fr. 
gratuity.  —  Gabbiages  are  not  always  to  be  had  except  at  Tivoli.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace.  A 
fine  day  in  April  or  May,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshest,  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  —  If  several  days  are  devoted  to  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made:  1st 
day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to  THvoli^  thence  by  midday  train  to 
Oineto  Romano  (p.  409) ,  and  on  by  diligence  to  Subiaeo  (p.  409)*,  2nd  day, 
visit  the  monastery  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  walk  or  drive 
to  Olevano;  Srd  day,  walk  or  take  Uie  diligence  to  Valmontone  (p.  409) 
or  Palestrina  (p.  411),  and  return  thence  by  rail  to  Rome  (or  to  Segni^ 
comp.  p.  423).  Those  who  wish  to  reserve  Tivoli,  the  culminating  point, 
for  the  end  may  proceed  as  follows :  1st  day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to 
Palettrina  or  Valmontono,  and  thence  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Otevano ; 
3nd,  to  Subiaeo;  Srd,  to  Tivoli;  4th,  back  to  Rome.  —  A  pleasant  drive  may 
be  taken  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaeo  or  Genazzano  (pp.  406,  418;  8Vs-4  hrs.). 

From  Borne  to  Tivoli. 

Those  who  propose  to  devote  one  long  day  to  Hadrian's  Villa  and 
Tivoli  should  proceed  to  Tivoli  by  steam-tramway,  breaking  their  journey 
at  the  Villa,  and  should  return  to  Rome  by  railway,  as  the  last  tramway 
from  Tivoli  starts  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  To  visit  the  Villa  from 
Tivoli  by  carriage  (there  and  back)  takes  more  time. 

1.  Railway  (Rome,  Solmona,  and  Gastellammare-Adriatico  line), 
25  M.,  in  11/4-1  V«  l»r.  (fwes  4  fr.  55,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  6  c).  On  Sun.  and  hoU- 
days  return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  single  fare.  This  route  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see  p.  402).  —  Coupon-tickets 
(12  fr.  1st  cl.),  including  railway-journey  to  Tivoli  and  back,  luncheon  at 
one  of  the  hotels  mentioned  at  p.  405,  and  carriage  to  Bagni,  are  issued  at 
the  principal  station  at  Rome  and  at  the  various  tourist  and  town-agencies. 

The  trains  stait  from  the  principal  Btation  at  Rome  fp.  127). 
On  the  right  soon  appears  the  mined  Tor  de^  Schiavi  (p.  374).  — 
6V2  M*  Cervara  di  Roma ,  the  grottoes  near  which  used  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  the  artists'  festivals  held  in  them.  —  7*/2  M.  Salone.  A 
villa  here,  built  in  1526  ftom  Baldassare  Peruzzi's  designs  for  Card. 
Ant.  Trlvulzl,  has  interior  decorations  by  Giov.  Maria  Falconetto.  — 
91/2  M.  Lunghetzaj  the  ancient  Collatia,  a  ^tenuta'  belonging  to  the 
Duca  Strozzi,  with  a  15th  cent,  baronial  castle,  prettily  situated  in 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teverone, 

13  M.  Bagni  (Bettaurant  at  the  Baths;  two  tQUT«.\A!^  0%v^t\K. 
by  the  steam-tramway),  the  station  loi  t\ift  ft\3\^\si-\i^^^  ^"^  Ks»^^ 
A/^u/^,  the  Bom&n  Ajuae  AlbfiUu,  Vbic\i^«>Tftm\v^lx^^^«oJy^^»j^ 
sndent  times,  and  were  again  fitted  \i5  ioTt\ifiT^c«^^N»^^'^^*^ 
Bamdmxkm.   lUly  II.    J3th  Bdition.  *^ 
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in  1880  by  the  Society  Anderloni  &  Go.  fhandBome  bnilding;  swim- 
ming-batlis  for  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  68^  Fahr. ;  bath  from  1  fr.). 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  highroad  to  Tiroli.  To  the  right 
fine  Tiew  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway  -  viadncts  farther  on, 
with  the  monntains  in  the  backgroand.  —  16  M.  MonUeelio, 
formerly  called  Monticelli ,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ComictUum  and  now  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family.  —  The  line 
begins  to  ascend  rapidly. 

21  M.  Palombara.  The  Uttle  town,  with  ahont  3000  inhab.  and 
a  chitean  of  the  14th  cent,  belonging  to  the  Sayelli  family,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  hill,  6  M.  to  the  N. 

Palombara  station  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  aseent  of  Honte 
Oennaro  (4160  ft.)«  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabine  Mts.,  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  Rome.  The  ezcarsion  may  be  made  from  Borne 
in  one  day.  A  luncheon-basket  should  be  provided.  We  follow  the  high- 
road from  the  station  to  (>/4  hr.)  the  village  of  MarceWna^  where  we  obtain 
agnide  (2-3  fr.).  Thence  we  may  either  follow  the  steep  and  conspicnons 
ravine  of  the  Scarabellata  to  the  (3-4  brs.)  summit;  or  we  may  take  the 
easier  though  somewhat  longer  route  making  a  circuit  to  the  E.  partly 
through  wo-'d  and  crossing  several  wooded  (tastures,  and  Anally  traversing 
the  flue  maple  and  oak  woods  of  the  Pratone.  About  */<  hr.  below  the 
summit  the  latter  route  passes  a  copious  and  excellent  spring,  where 
luncheon  may  be  taken  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  other  parts  of 
the  mountain  are  de>titute  of  water.  On  the  summit  is  a  trigonometrical 
signal.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from 
Mte.  Circeo  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable 
villages,  from  the  Volscian  and  Alban  Bits,  as  far  as  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian 
Forest ;  then  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  vill  the  village  of  San  Polo  ds'  Oawalieri 
(23U)  ft.),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  station  of  San  Polo  (p.  406),  or  via 
Rocca  Oiovtne  and  through  the  Valley  of  the  Licensa  (p.  403)  to  the  station 
of  Vicovaro  (p.  40S). 

A  view  of  the  Campagna  opens  on  the  right  as  the  train  proceeds : 
in  front,  Tivoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Villa  d'Este 
(p.  407).  Beyond  a  tunnel  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  to  the  right 
of  the  waterfalls  (p.  406)  and  the  town.  A  short  and  a  long  tunnel 
follow.  —  26  M.  Tivoli,  the  station  of  which  is  outside  the  PorU 
Sant'  Angelo. 

2.  Steam  Tramway,  18  M.,  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50, 1  fr.  85  c,  return 
3  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).  The  steam-cars  start  outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenxo^  for 
wlkich  a  tramway  in  connection  leaves  the  Pituza  Venegia  (Via  Naeionale 
131) Vs  hr.  before  their  departure,  running  via  the  PiiUga.^Mle  Term* 
(tramway-lines  6  and  12  of  the  Appz. ;  through-tickets  to  Tivoli  ionay  be 
obtained  in  the  tramway-cars).  Gab  to  the  steam  tramway,  see  p.  8  of 
the  Appendix.  As  the  time-table  of  the  steam-ears  is  frequently  Mtered, 
euqniry  should  be  made  at  the  Piazza  Vonezia;  the  hours  given  in  the 
time-t'bles  and  newspapers  are  not.  always  correct.  —  Travellers  with 
through-tickets  are  allowed  to  break  their  journey  in  order  to  visit  Hadrian^ 
Villa  (past  which  the  steam-tramway  runs),  which  takes  about  2  hrs. 
Or  visitors  may  walk  from  the  Villa  to  Tivoli,  as  suggested  at  pp.  406 
and  407,  40S. 

The  highrohd,  along  which  tViest^wsi-tttrnway  runs,  quiti  Borne 
by  the  Porta  S&n  Lorenzo  (jp.  114^,  \.a.mTv%^^  ^Tttf9sitll^fit».\.Ts«3BM 
^he  right     The  road,  ^Mc\ii6  ?>ftT\«t^'^\^«tv^iw^^^^^iK  Vv- 
Via  Tiburtina,   crosses  lYie  Anlo ,  u<i^  fsaJCi^^  ^^  leawinfc^ 
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by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station,  4  M.).  This  river  forms  the  cel- 
ebrated cascades  at  Tivoli,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario  (p.  372).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after  Mammsea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

7  M.  Setteeamini.  —  12*/2  M.  Bagni ,  station  for  Acque  Albule 
(p.  401).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  quarries  of  Lapis  TiburtinuSj  or 
travertine,  which  furnished  building -material  for  ancient  and  for 
modern  Rome,  for  the  Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  In  1/2  ^r. 
more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano  (station ,  I472  M.), 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  Plautiiy  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  CaBcilia  Metella  (p.  379). 

151/2  M.  Villa  Adriana  (Osteria  at  the  tramway-station).  The 
entrance  of  the  villa  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  404)  lies  about  74hr.'s  walk 
from  the  tramway-station  (cab  usually  to  be  had,  1-1^/2  fr-  ^or  1-4 
pers.).  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  to  the  lower  Casa  della 
G'uardia, where  tickets  are  sold(lfr.,  Sun.  free;  permesso,  seep.xxiii). 

The  ♦Villa  op  Hadrian  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  about  160  acres  (four  times  larger  than  the  Pala- 
tine), dates  from  the  later  years  of  the  far-travelled  emperor  (d. 
138A.D.).  Hadrian,  as  his  biographer  Spartian  relates,  ^created  in 
his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of  architecture  and  landscape-gardening; 
to  its  different  parts  he  assigned  the  names  of  celebrated  buildings 
and  localities,  such  as  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum, 
Canopus,  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  Tempe,  while  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  he  even  constructed  a  representation  of  Tar- 
tarus'. After  the  death  of  its  founder  little  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  this  gigantic  construction,  which  is  mentioned  only 
once  more  in  ancient  history,  when  the  Emp.  Aurelian  assigned 
a  villa  at  Tivoli,  near  the  *Palatium  Hadrian i',  to  Zenobia,  the 
captive  queen  of  Palmyra.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  profitable  search  for 
works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  the  ruins  have  fur- 
nished an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including 
many  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  other 
museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
kept  pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art,  until  in  1871  the  Italian 
government  purchased  the  villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschi. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  identify  the  extant 
ruins  with  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  follow  the  usual 
terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watchman's  hut  is  the  so-called  Teatro  Oreco^  of  which 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish- 
able.   Skirting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  we  then  ascend  to  the 
right  through  an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  Poecile,  an  imitaivcs^  <a.^  "Cvsr. 
oToa  tcoixiXt),  or  painted  porch,  at  Athens,  cotLs\aWxi%  Qi  ».\s^v^5,^  t^wKB».^<is^> 
surrounding  a  garden  with  a  large  wateT-\>«AVa  m  V\ife  c^tjxVc^.   '^^'^jT-^ 
(220  yda.  long)  which  bounds   this  on  the  ¥.  xuua  «Xmo«X  ^^\J»'  ^^V^Li^ 
^Jfj^i°^*^^  ^rcAdea  on  either  side  one  Uy  ixi  Aiiw^«^  ^^'''^'*^ ^ IS^^'*-^  ^^ 
«  fuU  8.  Mpect    The  natural  plateau  oi  the  \xWi  ^«.%  \>^«^  '^^^'^  ^ 
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the  W.  and  S.W.  by  gigantic  fubstructures,  which  contain  three  storief 
of  vaulted  chambers,  accessible  through  an  entrance  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
square  (PL  1).  These  chambers,  generally  called  Le  Cento  Camerelie^  are 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  imperial  guards  or  slaves.  —  At 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sata  de^  Filosofl^ 
with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we  enter  a  Circular  Buildiiig  (PI,  3)  con- 
taining a  water-basin  and  an  artificial  Island  adorned  with  columns;  this 
is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or  swimming-bath,  but  it  is  more 
probably  a  pavilion,  used  perhaps  as  a  summer  dining-hall.  To  the  E. 
of  this  building  was  situated  the  Principal  Palace.  We  first  enter,  at  a 
somewhat  higher  elevation,  a  rectangular  court  (CortiU  della  Biblioieca), 
the  left  side  of  ^^  hich  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4),  which 
still  remains  with  the  exception  of  -the  upper  story.  To  the  K.  lay  a 
Garden.  A  lower  corridor  (Hehoeaminut)  ^  on  the  left  side  of  which  was 
a  fine  vestibule,  leads  N.E.  to  a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  TrieUniumy 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Tempe,  Tivoli,  and  the  mountains.  Hence 
we  proceed  to  the  S.  (right),  through  the  'Ospedale'  (PI.  5;  chambers  with 
a  cruciform  ground-plan  and  remains  of  frescoes  and  well-preserved  mosaic 
pavement),  to  the  Doric  Periityle  (PI.  6),  and  to  a  large  rectangular  space 
known  as  the  Oiardino.  Some  fine  mosaics  (p.  841)  were  found  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  (Triclinio).  On  the  E.  aide  of  the  Giardino  is  the  (Scut 
Corinthiue  (PI.  7),  a  hall  the  ends  of  which  are  occupied  by  large  semi- 
circular recesses.  In  the  centre  are  two  small  fountain-basins.  To  the 
right  is  the  BcuUiea,  with  36  marble  pillars.  On  the  W.  it  is  a^oined  by 
a  room  with  an  exedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform;  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  (Ecus  Oorin- 
thius,  and  on  quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  Beyond  an  octagonal  vestibule 
we  enter  the  so-called  Piazza  dWro,  a  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade 
of  68  columns,  alternately  of  Oriental  granite  and  cipollino,  of  which  the 
bases  alone  are  now  in  eitu.  The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  found 
here  in  the  excavations  of  the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d^Oro  is  a  domed  chamber,  with  a  semicircular 
apse,  containing  water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  S.  side,  and  follow  the  path 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exedra  (PI.  9),  with  a 
water-basin,  to  the  Quartiere  dei  Vigili^  an  isolated  lofty  building  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  Farther  on  is  a 
large  block  of  buildings  facing  the  W.  We  pass  through  a  Orpptoportieut  and 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Stadium.  On  leaving 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  S.  along  the  substructures.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lower-lying  space  which  they  enclose  are  the  Thermae^  with  remains 
of  tasteful  stucco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermae  opens 
the  Valley  of  CanopuSy  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  '(^anopus'',  says 
Strabo,  4s  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steersman 
of  Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  highly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troops  of  pilgrims  descend  the  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  with  men  and  womta, 
who  spend  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  moti 
unbridled  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Oanopus  beside 
the  canal  and  there  prosecute  their  orgies'.  Hadrian  constructed  the  oaaal, 
with  the  temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambere, 
where  he  caused  festivals  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  well-preserved  recess,  with  a  foiintaiB,  be- 
yond which  was  a  system  of  subterranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  cella 
with  a  statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  works  of  art  in  the  Vati- 
can (p.  346)  were  discovered  here. 

Returning  from    the   Ganopus  and  passing  in   front  of  the  above- 

mentioned  Thermee,  we  reach  a  Becon^  «ei\«(i  q1  BorfAs^  smaller  bat  in 

better  preservation  than  the  oihers.    ^^  v«a«  \^TOw^«.i&.^«s^^awttMo 

the  Tepfdarf am,  a  vaulted  apaxtmenV  'wiVAv  Vwo\vt^fc\i*»a%.,\>«i«i>A.'«\W^ 

is  the  octagonal  Apodvterinm,   to  the  \ftil  ol  N«\i\c\v\*XJtv^^iK»a».t  ^<«^ 

^^Wuzn.     The   uses    of  the   remaiiAn^s  «.^wctiftStiNA  ««ia»N.  \>»  -awwi  '-«*&- 
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cularly  ascertained.  The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  "S.  side,  facing  the 
Poecile.  —  We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  in 
the  K.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  may  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  the  grove  below  the  Giar- 
dino  (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

The  Canopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  trav- 
ellers. About  4  min.  from  the  Canopus,  a  square  building  with  a  mod- 
ern tower  (fine  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre  di  Timont  (see  lower  part 
of  Plan).  —  The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private 
owners,  are  more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the 
so  called  Academy^  more  probably  a  residential  palace  like  the  principal 
palace  to  the  17.  To  the  E.  of  this  is  the  Odeum^  with  the  remains  of  a 
stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To  the  17.  of  the  Odeum  is  an  extensive  sub- 
terranean hall,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  about  330  yds.  long  and  110  yds. 
wide,  called  the  In/eri^  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Tartarus  mentioned 
by  Spartian.  The  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Lyceum,  and  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Colle  di  Santo  Stefano^  to  which  the  name  of  Prytaneum  has 
been  attached,  perhaps  belonged  to  a  private  villa.  All  these  remains  are 
much  ruined. 

Tivoli  lies  about  1  br's.  walk  (p.  408)  above  the  Villa  Adriana ; 
1/4  lir.  by  tramway. 

The  tramway -line  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  S.E. ,  ascends 
steeply  through  olive-groves  past  (I6I/2  M.)  BegressOy  and  ends  at 
the  (18  M.)  Porta  Santa  Croee,  the  S.  W.  gate  of  Tivoli.  Close  by  is 
the  Oiardino  Garibaldi,  which  commands  beautiful  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Campagna  and  of  the  Villa  d'Este.  From  the  gate  we  as- 
cend through  the  town  to  the  piazza  to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  Gregoriano. 
whence  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  leads  to  the  left  to  the  temples,  while 
the  street  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  right  leads  to  the  waterfalls. 

TivolL  —  Hotels  (previous  enquiry  as  to  charges  recommended). 
Reoina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  with  bath,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2)  B.  1, 
d^j.  3Vs,  D'  5V3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-10  fr.  ^  Sibena,  a  d^pendance  of 
the  Regina,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  waterfalls,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  5-6  fr. ; 
Sibilla,  situated  near  the  temples,  with  view.  —  Chalet-Restaurant  dee  Cae- 
eadety  Villa  Gregoriana,  near  the  entrance  to  the  waterfalls  \  RUtorante  del 
Pk^cilOj  near  the  Regina  Hotel.  —  Cajfi  d^Jtalia^  at  the  tramway-terminus. 

Carnage  to  ttie  Villa  Adriana  (p.  403)  with  one  horse  4,  two  horses 
6  fr.,  there  and  back,  including  IV2  hr.'s  halt,  6  and  10  fr.  An  Omnibus 
occasionally  plies  to  the  Villa  (return-fare  1  fr.  60  c).  —  Donkeys  and 
Guides  (superfluous)  to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3-4  fr.  are  generally  demanded  at 
first).    Beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate. 

Tivoli  (about 650 ft.),  the  Tibur  of  antiquity,  existed,  according  to 
tradition,  as  a  colony  of  the  Siculi  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
In  B.C.  380  Camillus  subjugated  Tibur  along  with  Praneste,  after 
which  It  formed  a  member  of  the  league  of  the  Latin  towns  allied  with 
Rome.  Hercules  and  Vesta  were  the  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  the  Augustan  age,  including  Maecenas, 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ; 
under  Hadrian  the  splendour  of  the  place  attained  its  climax.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  participated  in  the  fate  of  Rome.  In  1460  Pius  II. 
founded  the  citadel  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  modern, 
town  (about  9700  inhab.,  including  a\i\>ux\ii^,  V^^  \v^W5r«  '^nxrrn.'^ 
Jigbted  by  electricity.  Its  situation  la  (i^«iiMLU^\\i^A  V^^s^  ^^^\»r\*'8i 
somewhat  damp  and  windy,  especiaHv  iu  ai^TVTi^. 
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Those  who  arrive  by  rail  enter  the  town  by  the  Porta  8anV  Angelo 
on  the  N.E,,  immediately  to  the  left  of  which  is  an  iron  gate  forming 
the  usual  (E.)  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  the  waterfalls  (see  below; 
visitors  entering  here  may  quit  the  grounds  by  the  gate  near  the 
temples,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley).  —  Straight  on  is  the 
Ponfe  Gregoriano,  spanning  the  river  above  the  falls,  leading  to  a 
small  piazza ,  from  which  the  main  street  runs  to  the  left  to  the 
tramway-terminus  (p.  406)  and  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  to  tbe  right 
Co  the  Albergo  Sibilla  (on  the  right)  and  the  temples. 

The  *Templb  of  the  Sibyl,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  is  called  by  some  authorities  a  temple  of  Vesta  or  of  Hercules 
Saxanus.  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  preserved.  This  temple  was 
used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which  period  the  round  niche 
in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows  contract  at  the  top.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which  it  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view.  [The  ruins  on  the  projecting  rock  to  the  right  were 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which  carried  away  part  of  the 
village,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Traforo  Gregoriano  was 
made;  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  new  waterfall;  see  below.]  —  Beside 
the  Tempio  di  Sibilla  is  another  fine  old  temple  of  oblong  shape, 
with  4  Ionic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Tihurius,  or  to  the  Sibyl,  Until  1884  it  was  incorporated  with  a 
church.  An  iron  gate  near  it  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  waterfalls,  but  it  is  open  on  Sun.  only. 

On  week-days  the  only  entrance  to  the  **Watbbfalls  is  by  the 
iron  gate  on  the  other  (E.)  side  between  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo  and 
the  Ponte  Gregoriano  (see  Plan,  'Ingresso*;  admission  V2l^r-j  Sun. 
free ;  guide,  see  p.  406).  The  path  directly  opposite  the  entrance  leads 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  Traforo  Gregoriano,  which  consists  of  two 
shafts,  290  and  330  yds.  long  respectively,  driven  through  the  rock 
of  Monte  Catillo  (p.  408)  in  1826-35  by  the  engineer  Folchij  to 
protect  the  town  from  inundations  by  providing  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  Anio  even  in  time  of  flood.  Near  it  is  an  arch  of  an  ancient 
bridge  in  *opus  reticulatum'.  As,  however,  the  cutting  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  lower  end,  visitors  entering  the  grounds  usually 
turn  at  once  to  the  left,  pass  (to  the  left  again)  through  an  archway 
below  the  road,  and  follow  the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  a 
view  of  the  two  temples  on  the  left.  We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted 
with  young  stone-pines,  whence  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  above  us,  and ,  below,  of  the  New  Waterfall 
(about  330  ft.  high) ,  by  which  the  Anio  emerges  from  the  Traforo 
Gregoriano.  Passing  through  a  door,  which  a  custodian  opens 
(i0'15  C.J,  wo  may  proceed  to  t\ie  fa.ll  and  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel  (372  paces  long-,  the  vvaVk'Vi^  VXvft\Q«r«v%^\3L«sOT:v\%fM:  from 
pleasant).  —  From  the  teTxac.e  -w^  xeVrtv^fe  wa  ^\«^%  1^^  %.  ^<s*. 
^istance,  and  then  follow  tlie  ioot^«.tV  1^  ^^  ^^"^  ^'i%.^i^&si%Mk 
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the  valley;  to  the  left  are  some  Roman  sabstructures ;  halfway 
down,  near  some  cypresses,  a  path  leads  to  the  right  to  a  Platform 
of  masonry,  immediately  above  the  new  fall.  —  We  now  return  to 
the  cypresses  and  then  descend  the  path,  at  first  in  zigzags  and  after- 
wards in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  leads,  and 
finally  mount  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wet  with  spray,  to  the  fantasti- 
cally-shaped Sirens'  Orotto,  —  From  the  grotto  we  return  to  the  point 
where  the  paths  cross,  and  ascend  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  to  a  Gallery  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  apertures  of  which  we  ob- 
serve some  time  before  reaching  it.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
path  again  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  across  an  iron  bridge 
to  the  Orotto  of  Neptune,  which  was  formerly  the  channel  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  Anio.  The  new  works  drew  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  from  this  channel,  but  the  fall  is  still  very  fine. 

We  now  return  to  the  gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left, 
ascending  in  zigzags  to  the  above-mentioned  exit  near  the  temples, 
which  is  opened  on  week-days  for  a  few  soldi. 

The  *ViLLA  d'Estb,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  was  laid  out  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1549  for 
Card.  Ippolito  d'Este,  and  now  belongs  to  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria-Este.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Piazza  San  Francesco 
(adm.  50  c.).  In  the  casino  are  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zucchero  and 
Muziano  (damaged).  The  garden  contains  terraces,  grottoes  with 
cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent  groups  of  cypresses, 
and  charming  points  of  view. 

We  may  either  take  the  tramway  from  this  point  to  Hadrian's 
Villa  (p.  403)  or  walk  thither  (8/4  hr.)  by  the  Roman  road  issuing 
from  the  Porta  del  Colle,  the  W.  gate  of  the  town.  To  the  right,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  is  the  erroneously  named  Villa  of 
Maecenas,  where  an  iroli  manufactory  and  the  motors  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  an  ancient  circular  building,  known  as  Tempio  delta  Tosse,  or 
*temple  of  the  cough',  probably  a  tomb  of  the  Turcia  or  Tossia  fam- 
ily. Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  road  leading  to  the  Pcnte  deW 
Acquoria  (p.  408),  and  then  pass  under  the  tramway- line  to  the 
cross-road  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Adriana  (p.  403). 

If  time  permit  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  the  Via  delle 
Ca^catelle,  the  road  that  issues  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo 
(p.  406)  and  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  be- 
tween fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli  and  its 
waterfalls,  especially  from  {^/^  M.)  the  first  terrace  (marked  Bel- 
vedere on  the  map)  and  (I/2  M.  farther)  from  the  terrace  beyond 
Sant'  Antonio,  whence  also  are  seen  the  smaller  waterfalls  below  the 
town,  known  as  Le  Cascatelle, 

It  is  usual  to  turn  here.    Visitors  w\iO  vj\a\i  Vo  ^xcit^^^  Vi  ^^^^vvc^si^ 
ViJJa  continue  to  follow  the  same  road.     XVjomX.  ^\\  ^.  ^w\>cv«v  wv.  T^^^^ 
Ancient  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a.  v\\\a.  o^  ^^'^^^'^'^"^T^vl^t  Ti^oc^  ^ 
seen  near  the  email  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Qu<niUio\o.    K^  V^^^o-  «>i 
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although  the  poet  never  had  one  at  Tibur,  is  also  pointed  out  by  the 
guides.  From  Santa  Maria  we  cross  the  meadows  between  gnarled  olive- 
trees,  and  in  about  20  min.  reach  a  road  descending  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoria,  by  which  we  cross  the  Anio.  On  the 
left  bank  we  reach  in  a  few  min.  (to  the  S.)  the  road  to  Hadrian's  Villa 
(see  p.  407). 

The  summit  of  Monte  CatiUo  (1140  ft.)  may  be  reached  in  about 
25  min.  by  following  the  steep  path  that  ascends  to  the  right  from 
the  Via  deUe  Gascatelle  a  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo. 
The  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  cross,  commands  a  beantifal  view  of 
the  Campagna  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Anio. 

From  Tivoli  to  Palestrina  via  Ponte  Lucano  and  Gallicano,  or  via  San 
Gregorio  and  Poll,  see  p.  413. 

The  beautiful  Road  from  Tivoli  to  SuniAco  or  Gsmazzano  (about 
I8V2  M.^  carr.  in  3V4-4  hrs.)  quits  the  town  by  the  PHHrta  San  Giovanni^ 
the  S.E.  gate,  and  after  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Anio  for  a  short 
distance,  enters  that  of  the  brook  Empiglione.  Beyond  the  PonU  degli 
Arci^  by  which  we  cross  the  brook,  near  some  remains  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (to  the  left;  p.  376),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Caatel  Madama 
(see  below);  and  beyond  Oiciliano^  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  the 
road  divides.  The  picturesque  carriage-road  to  the  left  runs  via  Qerano 
to  Canterano,  whence  it  is  prolonged  (not  yet  marked  on  our  map)  to  join 
the  road  from  Cineto  Romano  to  Subiaco  (p.  409)  at  a  point  3Vs  U.  from 
Suhiaco.  Our  route  leads  straight  on,  ascending  rapidly,  vi&  PUoniano 
to  San  Vito  Romano  (2270  ft.),  whence  we  descend  once  more,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  to  (Hnaxxano 
(p.  413). 

From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco. 

25  H.  Railway  (continuation  of  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (11  M.) 
Cineto  Romano  in  about  50  min.  (fares  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  40,  90  c.).  Diugbnce 
thence  twice  a  day  to  (14  M.)  SvXnaco^  in  connection  with  the  trains,  in 
about  21/2  hrs.  (fare  3  fr.).  At  least  4  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  walk 
from  Cineto  Romano  to  Subiaco.   —  Attractive  carriage-route,  see  above. 

The  railway-station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  Sant'  Angelo 
(p.  406).  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  o'f  the  Anio^  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  and  the  Aqua  Mareia  (p.  376). 
Fine  view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  San  Polo  de' 
Cavalieri;  the  village  (p.  402)  lies  on  the  hill,  2V4  M.  to  the  left  of 
the  station.  Two  tunnels.  —  5M.  Castel  Madama;  the  conspioueus 
village  (1460  ft. ;  3100  Inhab.)  lies  high  up  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Anio,  2^/4  M.  distant.  —  We  now  pass  through  another  tnnnel 
and  cross  to  the  left  bank. 

7  M.  Vicovaro.  The  small  town  (1900  inhab.)  is  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Anio,  3/4  M.  distant.  On  the  way  to  it  we  pass,  on  the  left, 
the  church  of  SanV  Antonio ,  with  a  portico  of  ancient  columns. 
Just  below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some  remains  of  the  walls 
of  Varia,  the  ancient  town  now  represented  by  VicOTaro.  TKe  oeta- 
gonal  chapel  of  San  Oiacomo^  known  as  *I1  Tempietto',  was  bnQt 
about  1450  hy  Dom.  da  Capo^\&ti\%.  T\iQ  sculptured  portaU  aie 
by  Qiov.  Palmata. 

Above  Vicovaro  opens  the  "VaVU^  oi  t\t«l*V«i%w%.^^^wi^W\.lJ^«rtiu 
•red   to   be  the   spot  in  wYuch  iM  ^«^  ^iJaVu^  ^^s^  ^l^w%Rfe.  ^t^ 
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natural  beauty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Vicovaro  we  follow  the  road 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  for  1  H.,  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the 
road  to  Licenza.  About  IVs  M.  farther  on,  before  a  bridge,  the  footpath 
for  Rocca  Giovane  diverges  to  the  left,  crosses  a  bridge,  and  then  ascends. 
Rocca  Giovane  does  not  become  visible  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 

Booca  Oiovane  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock.  An  old  inscription,  formerly  built  into  the  Palazzo,  refers  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Victoria  by  Vespasian.  According  to  Varro,  Victoria  is 
identical  with  the  Sabine  Vaeuna,  and  consequently  Bocca  Giovane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fanum  Vaeunae  of  Horace  (Epist.  I.  10).  A  guide  should 
be  obtained  to  take  us  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  della  Oata  (see  below), 
the  Colle  del  Faetello^  and  the  Fonte  degli  Oratini.  These  names  refer  to 
the  villa  of  Horace,  which,  however,  more  probably  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  near  Licenza.    The  ancient  remains  are  insignificant. 

From  Bocca  Giovane  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guides  Vs  fr.)  via  the 
Madonna  della  Gasa  to  (1  hr.)  Licensa,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  Digtniia  ^me  quotiens 
reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus',  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  104).  We  return  to  (6  M.) 
Vicovaro  by  road,  or  at  the  mill  we  may  cross  the  brook  to  the  left, 
and  follow  a  field-path  to  (li/t  hr.)  Mandela.  Descent  to  the  station  1/2  ^'* 
more  (see  below). 

Ascent  oi  Monte  Oennaro  from  Bocca  Giovane,  see  p.  402. 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  convent  of  8ah  Rocca  stands. 

88/4  M.  Mandela;  the  village  (1600  ft.)  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Cantalupo ,  but  it  has  resumed  its  ancient 
name  ('rigosus  frigore  pagus^  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  105). 

Gn  a  steep  rock  to  the  S.E.,  about  9  H.  from  Vicovaro,  lies  the  humble 
little  hamlet  of  Saracinesco  (2980  ft.  •,  no  inn),  with  800  inhab.,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  extending  as  far  as  Bome. 

11  M.  Cineto  Romano^  near  the  OsUria  della  Ferrata  (see  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  Map)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  diligence 
to  Subiaco.  —  Railway  hence  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker^ 8 
Southern  Italy, 

The  Road  to  Subiaco  (about  14  M.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  passing  Bov/ano  (railway-station),  whence  another  road  leads 
to  the  S.,  crossing  the  river,  to  Anticoli  Corrado.  Beyond  Roviano 
the  Via  Valeria  diverges  to  the  left  to  Arsoli.  The  valley  of  the 
Anio  now  expands  picturesquely,  and  again  contracts  at  Agosta, 
To  the  N.E.  a  bridle-path  ascends  to  Cervara  (3470  ft.),  on  a  lofty 
rock.  Farther  on,  on  the  hills  to  the  right,  appear  Canterano  (p.  408) 
and  Rocca  Canterano.  Subiaco ,  charmingly  situated  amidst  wood 
and  rock,  now  soon  becomes  visible. 

Subiaco.  —  Alb.  dklla  Pbrnige,  pens.  6  fr.,  Albbroo  dbll''  Anibmb, 
at  the  top  of  the  main  street,  both  very  fair.  —  Carriage  with  one  horse 
to  Glevano,  including  halt  at  the  convent,  about  8  fr.  (bargain  desirable . 
Carr.  and  pair  to  Oineto  Bomano  (see  above),  15-18  fr. 

Subiaco  (1340  ft)  is  a  small  town  (6600  inhab.)  of  mediaval  ap- 
pearance, commanded  by  a  castle  which  was  formerly  often  occupied 
by  the  popes.  It  was  the  ancient  Sublaquewa^  %\.tvi«X^Vc^^^^^f^^^^^^^ 
of  the  JSguL  It  sprting  np  on  the  gioxLiid%  ol  wv  vk\«tv^vs^  Vi^A.  ^"^ 
Nero,  which  was  ombeJJished  by  three  aTt\Ac.\a\  UV«i*,  VX^%v^av«^«>»5«^ 
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stagna'  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  14,  22),  which  were  destroyed  by  an  inim- 
dation  in  1305,  and  have  given  the  village  its  name.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  Anio,  opposite  the  monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  are  seen 
walls  and  terraces  of  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  lightning  while  dining  here. 

The  environs  are  delightful,  and  the  far-famed  Monasteries 
(closed  12-3  p.  m.)  are  very  interesting.  Guide  unnecessary.  The 
excursion  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  affords  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful views.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  intersects  the  town, 
upwards  of  72  ^-  ^^  length,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio.  About  8/4  M.  from  the  last  houses  of  the  suburb  of 
San  Martino,  before  the  road  crosses  the  gorge  by  the  lofty  Ponte 
Rapone,  a  path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passing 
several  chapels,  and  leading  to  the  (74  hr.)  three  — 

*MoNASTEBiES  OF  Santa  Scolastioa.  The  first  was  founded  in 
530  by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  Ms  abode 
as  a  hermit  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (R 
Sagro  Speco).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  pos- 
sessions by  Gregory  I.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  was 
destroyed,  in  705  it  was  rebuilt,  and  subsequently  dedicated  to 
St.  Scholastica,  sister  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  now  entirely  modem.  In 
1052  a  second  monastery  was  erected ,  and  a  third  was  added  in 
1235  by  the  Abbot  Landus.  (If  time  is  limited,  the  monasteries 
should  be  visited  in  returning  from  San  Benedetto.) 

The  F1B8T  MoNASTEBT  (entrance  to  the  right  in  the  passage,  beyond 
the  anterior  coart)  possesses  a  few  antiquities;  by  the  fountain  a  sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchic  scenes,  fine  columns,  etc.,  probably  found  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  monastery  formerly  had  a  library  con- 
taining valuable  MSS.  In  1465  the  Germans  Arnold  Pannartz  and  Conrad 
Schweinheim  printed  here  the  first  book  published  in  Italy ,  an  edition 
of  Donatus,  which  was  followed  by  Lactantius,  Cicero,  and  Augustine 
(1467),  of  which  copies  are  still  preserved  here  (comp.  p.  217). 

The  Second  Monastekt,  dating  from  1052,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in 
the  pointed  style.  The  court  contains  a  quaint  relief  and  two  mediaeval 
inscriptions. 

The  Third  Monastekt,  of  1235,  has  a  floe  Bomanesque  arcaded  court 
with  mosaics  of  the  school  of  the  Cosmati  (p.  Ixii).  

The  Church  of  Santa  Scolastica,  originally  founded  by  Benedict  VII.  in 
975,  was  completely  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  now  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  some  frescoes  of  1426  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Beda 
and  fine  carved  choir-stalls. 

An  ascent  of  25  min.  from  Santa  Scolastica  brings  us  to  San 
Benedetto ,  or  II  Sagro  Speco ,  built  against  the  rock ,  overtopped 
by  a  huge  mass  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  oaks. 

A  corridor  with  some  damaged  frescoes  leads  to  the  Upper  Cbubch, 

which  contains  frescoes   of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  from  the 

lives  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica,  painted  in  the  13th  ceptury.    An 

ad^joining  Chapel  contains  a  remarkable  Portrait  of  St.  Francis  of  Auiti 

(who  visited  the  convent  in  i1\.^\  without  ihe  halo  or  the  stigmata,  and 

therefore  probably  painted  beioTfc  \*i*i&V!tOTn^.  ^.^T^.    We  then  descend  to 

"•  Lower  CHUjictLy  adorned  wUb.  v«b\u^Tv%!&  o'l \\vfe ^^Qi\«i»».,'^^jwa«tA  <rf the 

jente,  Portrait   of  Pope  luuotfcul  \V\.    e\*..  ^\^^^«^  «v^>J&*^^ 

by  the   otherwise  unknown  miia\«  C<mxo\u%.  ^^^^  ^ksaa  %«v»^^ 
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grotto  of  St.  Benedict,  contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  by  a  pupil  of  Bernini. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  venerable  paintings. 

The  Gasdsn  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  beautiful  roses. 
They  were ,  according  to  tradition ,  originally  thorns ,  cultivated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery. 

On  leaving  San  Benedetto  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  fine 
point  of  view  reached  by  a  footpath  on  the  right  near  the  entrance 
gate.  Having  returned  to  the  highroad  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Rapone,  and  return  to  the 
town  by  a  footpath  on  the  right.  —  By  the  highroad,  which  is 
mentioned  at  p.  413,  Olevano  is  about  10  M.  distant. 

The  narrow  road,  aocending  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  AnIo  from 
the  Ponte  Rapone  (p.  410),  passes  below  (4V2  M.)  Jerme  (2735  ft.).  Beyond 
(5Va  M.)  a  bridpe  a  route  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Anio  to  ihe  right,  to 
(9V2  M.)  Trevi  (2190  tt.),  the  ancient  Treba.  To  the  left  the  road  runs  to 
the  N.E.,  up  the  valley  of  the  Simbrivio^  to  (lO'/a  M.)  Vallepietra,  situated 
in  a  mountain- valley  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Monte  Autore  {fiO60  ft.). 

From  Borne  to  Falestrina. 

Bailwat  (Rome  and  Naples  line)  to  (23  M.)  Palettrina  in  about  11/4  hr. 
(fares  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  The  express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Fa- 
lestrina. 

The  railway  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  right  are  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which 
our  line  crosses  near  the  Porta  Furba  (p.  376),  afterwards  running 
beside  the  imposing  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  177), 
some  of  which  were  used  by  Sixtus  V.  for  his  aqueduct.  To  the  right 
are  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  left  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Frascati  (p.  391)  is  conspicuous.  — 
At  (8^/4  M.)  Ciam'pino  lines  to  Frascati  (p.  391),  to  Terra cina 
(p.  429),  and  to  Nettuno  (p.  423)  diverge. 

The  line,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
Above,  to  the  right,  is  Monte  Porzio  (p.  394).  Tunnels. — 16  M.  Monte- 
Compatri- Colonna,  Monte  Gompatri  is  a  mountain-village,  about 
21/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station,  on  the  highroad  from  Frascati  to 
Palestrina  (p.  394) ;  Colonna  occupies  an  isolated  eminence  in  the 
plain.    Between  them  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Labici  or  Lablcum. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  great  depression  between  the  Alban 
Mts.  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  approaching  the  latter,  with  fine  views  of 
both  ranges  and  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  in  the  foreground.  —  21i/2  M. 
Zagarolo;  the- town  (5300  inhab.)  lies  li/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station, 

23  M.  Palestrina,  with  the  high-lying  Castel  San  Pietro,  is  con- 
spicuous from  a  considerable  distance.  The  station  is  about  33/4  M. 
from  the  town,  to  which  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  (7.15  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.)  in  about  1  hr.  (fare  50  c.). 

Falestrina  {Loeanda  della  Vedova  Pastini-Bernwdxvx^SscviAS^s^ 
della  Fontana,  about  5  fr.  per  day,  Tratlorta  AtmeVVVivo.,  ^^t'^^^Ns^- 
laigj  88,  with  bedrooiDB,  both  plain),  9,  to^ti  Qi  ^^^  '^'^'^*\/^ 
steep  and  dirty  streets,  lies  most  pUtuxea^^TiftVl  ot^.^i^^i'^'^^^^'^* 
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tbe  middle  ages  Palestrina  was  long  the  object  of  sanguinary  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  Golonnas  and  the  popes ,  the  result  of 
vhich  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  town  in  14S6.  The  territory 
was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Barberini,  who  still  own  it.  —  The 
great  composer  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  PaUstrina,  who  died  in  1594 
as  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  born  here  in  1624. 

Palestrina,  the  Roman  Praeneste,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  was  captured  by  Camillas,  B.C.  380,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 
Eome.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger  Marius, 
and  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  who  afterwards 
rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Roman  colony.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  refreshing  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  4, 22)  together  with  Tibur 
and  Baiee.  A  famous  Temple  of  Fortune  afld  an  Oracle  ('sortes  Preenes- 
tinse',  Gic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.  —  Excavations  in  the 
necropolis  of  Prseneste  have  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest;  the  so-called 
cistse,  or  toilette-caskets  (comp.  p.  196),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortuna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces,  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  On 
entering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 
in  the  Piazza  Savoia  near  the  cathedral  probably  belonged  to  the 
second  terrace.  The  Orottini,  as  the  interior  of  these  substructures 
is  called,  may  be  examined  in  the  Barberini  garden  (No.  106  Corso), 
but  more  conveniently  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  when  they  are 
often  filled  with  water.  —  From  the  Corso  we  ascend  in  about 
10  min.  to  the  Palazzo  Barberini j  which  rests  almost  entirely  on 
these  ancient  substructures  and  deserves  a  visit  (fee  1/2"^  ^O* 

It  contains  a  lai^e  Mosaic,  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Nile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume. 

The  ancient  Walls  of  Palestrina,  of  which  various  fragments 
are  visible,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building,  from  the 
Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  togeliier,  to  the 
brick-masonry  of  the  empire.  Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N., 
the  best  preserved,  is  reached  vi4  the  Porta  San  Francesco,  while 
that  to  the  S.  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Porta  delle  Monache  Far- 
nesiane,  connect  the  town  with  the  citadel  (Arx)  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  now  Castel  San  PietrOy  consisting  of  a  few  poor  houses.  A 
somewhat  fatiguing  bridje-path  ascends  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini 
in  1/2  hr.,  for  which,  however,  the  noble  prospect  from  the  sunmiit 
(24S5  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Campagna,  from  which  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as  far  as  the  sea;  to  the  right 
rise  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  then  the  Alban  range ;  to  the  left  is 
tbe  vaUey  of  the  Sacco,  bounded  by  the  Yolscian  Mts.  The  picturesque, 
^A/f-diiapidated  ForUzM  Nraa  eie<!\A^\)'j  i^^bV^i^^t^xiVfk  In  1332.  The 
door  18  opened  on  application  OU'^  ^"^^^N  ^^  %^^isi^^  N&  ^oaRKSkr 
'arte We,  but  the  view  trom  ttie  iutenoiia  ^wNaax^»^^^»fc* 
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The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  by  the  highroad  via  Oal" 
lieano,  Passerano  (p.  374),  MidPonteLucano  (p.  403J  is  about  15  M. 

—  A  pleasant  expedition  for  a  whole  day  (on  foot  or  with  donkey 
and  driver)  leads  over  the  mountains  to  TlvoU;  fatiguing  footpaths 
ascend  from  Palestrina  vl&  Poli  and  Casape  to  San  OregoriOj  whence 
a  road  descends  vi4  Oericomio  to  Tivoli  (p.  405). 

Prom  Paleitrina  to  Subiaco  vik  Olevano. 

Fboh  Palestrina  to  Oleyano,  aboat  91/4  M.,  diligence  thrice  a  week 
(Sun.,  Tues.-  A  Thnrs.;  returning  Mon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.)  in  2V«  hrs.,  fare 
2'/»  fr.  \  one-horse  carriage  13.  two-horse  18-30  fr.    Walkers  require  4  hrs. 

—  Diligences  from  the  station  of  Valmontone  (p.  424)  to  Olevano:  in 
summer  twice,  at  other  seasons  once  daily  (fare  172*2  fr.).  Palestrina  and 
Genazzano  are  not  on  the  route  of  these  vehicles.  —  Fbom  Olbvamo  to 
Sdbiaoo,  about  91/3  H. 

The  road,  wbich  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Rome,  passes  below 
Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  E. ;  it  is  interesting  also  for  pedes- 
trians. To  the  left,  and  before  ns,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts.,  to  the  right 
the  Yolscian,  and  behind  ns  the  Alban  Mts.  Beyond  a  seven-arched 
bridge  across  the  Fiumicino  di  Cave  we  reach  (21/4  M.)  Cave,  a 
village  belonging  to  the  Colonnas,  and  then  the  church  of  the  Ida- 
donna  dd  Campo.  Paliano  (see  below)  on  its  lofty  rock  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  distance.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  the  high- 
road bends  to  the  left,  but  the  carriage-road  straight  on  is  shorter 
A  road  to  Genazzano  soon  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad. 

GenaKano  (1235  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  39(X)  inhab.,  is  famed 
for  its  richly-endowed  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Connglio, 
which  attracts  crowds  of  devotees  on  festivals  of  the  Virgin.  —  We  may 
now  return  to  the  highroad,  or  proceed  through  the  valley  direct  to  Olevano 
by  a  picturesque,  but  rugged  route. 

From  Genazzano  to  Tivoli  via  San  Yito  and  Pisoniano,  see  p.  406. 

About  Y2  M.  from  the  village,  beside  an  osteria,  the  highroad 
rejoins  the  shorter  route.  Farther  on  It  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond 
the  second  of  which,  the  PonU  d^OrsinOy  it  divides;  the  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  (4V2M.)  Olevano,  that  to  the  right  to  the  little  town 
of  Paliano  (4000  inhab.).  The  former  road  at  first  gradually  ascends, 
and  then  describes  a  long  curve,  causing  Olevano  to  appear  much 
nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Olevano.  ■—  Hotels.  *Albeboo  di  Roma,  outside  the  town,  R.,  L., 
A  A.  li/j,  D.  incl.  wine  8V«i  P«n«'  6»  fo'  a  long  stay  4Vi  fr. ;  •Caba  Baldi, 
an  old-established  artists*  resort,  above  the  town,  pens.  5,  for  a  long 
stay  4V«  fr. 

Olevano  (3700  inhab.),  a  mediaeval  place  belonging  to  the  Borg- 
hese,  with  traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  presents 
no  attraction.    The  top  of  the  hill  commanding  1>\^  \.Q^\i^  Ti^«.  ^Q^v'i. 
Casa  Baldi,  affords  a  splendid  ♦View,  eapeciaW-v  ^tv^  \«^w^'^  ^^^^^^^ 
To  the  right  are  visiWe  the  barren  snmmiU  oi  IV^  ^iWvxvfc^^.'^  ^^ 
BeJJegra,  San  Vito,  Capranica,  and  Rocca  ^  Oa^^\  VJs^civ  ^J^»  ^*=^ 
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plain,  bounded  by  the  Alban  and  YolBiean  Mts.  In  the  distance 
lies  Velletri.  Nearer  is  Yalmontone  with  its  chateau;  th^i  Rocca 
Massima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco.  until  lost  to  view.  The  town  with  its  rained  castle 
forms  a  charming  foreground. 

On  the  lefr  of  the  road  to  Bellegra  and  Sabiaco  (see  below).  iV4  K- 
to  the  N.  of  Olevano.  !s  the  Serpentara,  a  fine  grove  of  oak<,  MTed  from 
de'tructi'.n  by  the  subscription?  of  artists  for  that  purpose  and  now  the 
property  of  the  German  empire.    Vany  artists  have  painted  here. 

From  Qlsyako  to  Subiaoo  (p.  409)  three  beautiful  TOutAS. 

1.  The  highroad,  which  passes  below  the  Serpentara  (see 
above),  is  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  (on  foot  3^/4  his.,  by 
carr.  2-2 V2  ^'s. ;  no  inn).  After  about  40  min.  a  road  diverges  to 
the  left  to  Bellegra  (see  below).  Less  than  7*2  ^^'  f&rther  on  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  right  to  Rojate  (see  below)  and  1 V2  hr.  farther  on 
another  to  Affile  (see  below).  Beyond  the  (40  min.  more)  Ponte  Ra- 
pone  (p.  410 )  over  the  AniOj  10  min.  before  Subiaco  is  reached,  a 
path  to  the  right  diverges  to  the  monasteries  (p.  410). 

2.  The  route  via  Bellegra  and  Rocca  Santo  Stefano,  the  most  be- 
autiful {J^^/2-0  hrs.),  must,  like  the  following,  be  traversed  on  fbot, 
or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  (3  fr.,  and  as  much  more  to  the  attend- 
ant). By  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  in  lt/4  hr.  BdUffta 
(formerly  named  CiviteUa),  a  poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak 
(2665  ft.)  in  a  barren,  mountainous  district.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
village  are  considerable  remains  of  the  very  ancient  wall,  con- 
structed of  rough-hewn  blocks,  by  which  this,  the  less  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain  was  guarded.  The  road  then  leads  by  San 
Francesco  in  l-lVi  ^^*  ^0  Rocca  Santo  StefanOf  where  it  comes  to 
an  end.  A  picturesque  but  fatiguing  bridle-path  (guide  necessary), 
recommended  only  to  good  walkers,  goes  on  thence  to  (2  hrs.) 
Subiaco.  It  first  descends  steeply  into  a  lateral  valley  and  then 
crosses  a  ridge  (view)  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

3.  The  third  route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  fatiguing ,  but  also  highly  interesting, 
leads  via  Rojate  and  Affile.  Rojate  is  a  small  village.  Affile 
(2245  ft),  a  place  of  more  importance,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  an- 
cient walls  and  inscriptions.  A  road  descends  from  Affile  to  join 
the  road  from  Anticoli,  which  farther  on  joins  in  its  turn  the 
highroad  (see  above)  to  Subiaco. 
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Ui^  vsitttt  *09i  pJuAsimji  v-a»  ioi<£  ztxt  .I'Fjwr:  nf  smpniiuiy  era- 
ILiTt  iiffzw^yKL  -i/f  yverfi^  .'  -i:.;i:ijt-  i:.t  nr*  T'^^ips*.  ta«  result  of 
wxij^L  VM  Urt  1  «A-  £rf*7rLi-ii-'i.  ..:'  Si-  Efwi.  11  ^iSL.  The  tanitoijr 
▼•»*  jmrrsitMA  il  3*!^  r:  lit*  Z^rt'-zi:^  -wrut  «ii.  cnrL  ii.  —  Tfce 
erthT.  T'jiLjj'Ae:  {jfr-awn  I'ep^^utp  i.-  J-^i^nrziu: .  -v-iif  died  in  1591 
u  cr^tnic  ■■/  lut  ^  :r  -^  r:  ?-^*e:i.  w*?  win.  ben-  in  1S24. 

PhjaRrnu  U>t  L<ok.&x  *'-xmimu'  -w  jt  ta^  man  aaeieBl  town  ii 
I  A.*;.  vM  £abina?*=c.  f  '"■TTiilxiii.  i...'.  da.  tau.  «rw  xziaifletartL  MiMBCiti 
'htiot*.  Ix  UH.  ci-L  -v^ibTV  r  -K^hr  XiZjt  :^i«-  i,T«=3i*.  o:  Uat  yoiusfer  Sarin, 
ui£  Jtfvr  &  J-fB(  rkri?-  v-a.<  xlic-x  i^j  :^»:r  -^^mi  r-  ^:ulkfc.'«iw  bflervarif 
TtMiLr  is  u.  fc  Tffrtyrtii  -«!'  rrrj-  ^<  «  I;.-buz  f -..ab-.  T-moer  tbc  cmperfa 
7'  «-«^  ^  iwTarSk'  rsw.*:  -:  wt  L.-.s.ul-'  m.  ^r^'^'ZJA  a:  iis  TefxvaldK  *^ 
B.>*T-:iirt  uic  i:  a  -..xXj.^tl  r-  £  -r^i:  ■ ';kTat  ii.  •^  X"  u^±dker  with  l%ar 
&»i  l^if.  A.  iamr^  VtrntMH  //  *=:-:iBfc-  &&£  ax  ."-ae2^  -Mirttf  Pxteaec- 
lii»»  r:j'.  :»,-  L  il  fcT-.Ti-Tiifri  r=iir^-=>  -j«:i-/7^  —  Il\2aTatiaii»  ia  fte 
Si9rrf.>'  itf  t"  I-tkx#*?t*  ;**Tt  k:wA-*  -ii...^c  &  ti^  iArr<:A.  the  MHOlki 
Cj«:k.    £r  loLKftse-rAk^Lfi-    :.-&.:.    7     ImT-.   w^rf  AijfcOK  a^II  fmmc  here. 

Tixt  \f^i.  «^aiia«  ^n&'wB:  eiiix»:;  or  isxt  Turn?  of  the  tem|i]e  <( 

Imiiii*  .  ▼lu'i  T-s*  01.  ~A?:  terrir**  >i:7-oi:ria*c  b^  «  lexnidTCiilAr 
'-'jjouziack  .  jiii'-  I'-Tipiec  ib*  srir  of  xtxt  I'&j&zz/  BarberinL  Ob 
rnicmic  iiH:  i^^wL  we  oDiervi^  tbf  iow^^e:  o-  tbeiK  terraoes.  eon- 
Btmrtec  rif  irir:i  Ti»*  vn^iyi  piAr.  '^rf  liir  aii;i*r.T  bniidiiip  cannot 
iicv  bt  hb':^ru.:j»tt.  Txtt  ar\:Ade>  w:ir  f  -^^  C iiriniiiiAr.  half-^oliinmi 
it  tilt  P;azz*  Si -•■-:•  near  liit  ^kirieJTA.  prribAb:?  beionged  tD  the 
M!'.-£ibC  lerTk'.-'t  Titt  Grstim.  u  iiif  inierirr  o'  tbe^^e  substrnetiuei 
ii  ri^'.t*:*i  iLi}  W:  eiiXLinec  u.  lirf  3>iT>£T:xi:  ciTJfiiL  "Nc.  106Cono], 
bt:  ni'jTt  c>>L'-eti*;nt:;  u.  £1:11121:1.  iLii  u.  »pnrir .  when  ibey  ve 
ofieL  tLec  witL  ^aier  —  Jt-,il  it:i  C  Tjf  we  Ai^cend  in  about 
y  iLiL  tr  ti,*  I'tuazz'-  Lfl-;»r-m..  "w-'Li.-i  Tcyi?  ahn>5t  entiiely  on 
iii«:M  ancien'  siib3in*Trcrfc*  and  Q?^*£rv*?  4  ^is::    iee  '  ^1  fr.t. 

I'  ^ont&ixL:  a  ttr^r  Jfonn:  TTr:^\'.^  ^xf-.-'-ieiL  ir  ih;  rf'ijni  of  iKunixiu, 

EeTptiax  aac  Crrtei:  CL'tfiuiK. 

Ttit  ukden;  WaLt  0:'  Paitrntnna.  0:  wLtci  vanoiif  fn^menn 
are  vuiiiie .  exhibit  ioin  difleren:  sy^teic^  0:  buiidiiu: .  xran  tbe 
Cyciopeaxi  moat  oi  heapinc  huii:  b.:^ck>  cc  stone  toother.  i£f  tk 
hnrc'iuaaonr}'  0:  the  empiit.  Twi  wjji«.  of  which  that  te  tbeKf 
the  best  preserved,  it  leachtrc  -f-ia  :he  Peru  S^n  FTaneecco.  white 
that  tc  the  5.  ma>  be  vrL  seei.  Itoil  the  Poru  delie  Monache  Far^ 
nefiiaiie.  connect  the  towL  with  the  ciudel  An  on  the  nunmxt  tf 
the  hIL.  now  Cofte*  i^on  P«ar: .  consisting:  o:  a  fev  poox  houaes.  A 
bomewhat  iaticuiiif  bndie>-i>atL  a«reiid«  irom  the  Paiazir  Baibezini 
in  '.^Lz..  ioi  wiiich.  however,  the  nobie  prospen  iram  tiie  gummit 
1 24^  ft.  J  axnpjy  compensates.  The  vast  Campacna.  fTom  wiiich  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter'^  risefc.  i5  surveyed  a£  lar  a«  the  »eA;  to  tlie  right 
riae  Soracxe  and  the  Sabine  Mts. .  then  the  Alban  range :  to  tiie  left  ii 
the  valie;  of  the  Sacco.  bounded  by  the  Tolacian  Mt&.  TlkepietureaqnCf 
itotf-diiapidated  Foritsaa  wa&  erected  "^v  \2b£  CiA!Qi«Eka&  ^1^2.  The 
door  is  opened  on  applicatioii  \'m*-1  ti^w  i2bfc  vB^T^^ida.  S&  ^wsmt 
fartAble,  but  the  view  tiom  tim  iirtenot  i&  ^^Kst^xAaaSi-^  *»»., 
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dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  annour  and  terra- 
cotta vessels  are  still  extant.  —  We  now  recross  the  Fosso  di  For- 
mello  to  the  Porta  Spezieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  colam- 
barium ,  the  recesses  of  which  explain  the  name.  On  the  hill 
above  are  some  singularly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may  either 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  dl  Formello  to  the  S.  to  the 
above-mentioned  Piazza  d'Armij  which  commands  a  flue  view.  To 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  I^multu  of  Vaecareeeia ,  crowned  vrith 
battlements.  —  We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola ,  in  the  rocks 
near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 

Walkers  may  descend   the  valley  of   the  Gremera  from  the  Piazsa 
f      d'Armi  and  in  about  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  Flamimia  (p.  367) ,  about  6  M. 
from  Borne.    The  camp  of  the  Fabii ,  whose  whole  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines,  lay  about  IVs  M.  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi. 

Cmbx. 

Cerveierif  the  ancient  Caere  y  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  one  day. 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  far  as  Palo  (p.  8 ;  express  in  1  hr.,  fares 
6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c.j  slow  train  in  I'A  hr.,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr.  45c.); 
thence  drive  (or  walk  in  iV4  hr.)  to  Cerveteri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hrs.  may 
be  made,  leaving  time  to  regain  Rome  by  the  afternoon  train. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  Sindaco  of  Cerveteri  of  the  intended  visit 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  key  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  are  filled 
with  water. 

Ceryeteri  (*Cafi'Restaurantf  in  the  Piazzaj  moderate ;  the  land- 
lord provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  of  anti- 
quity, originally  named  Agylla  (Phosnician,  'circular  city*),  a  place 
of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etmscans, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  firom  its  harbours  Pg^yos  (Santa 
Severa,  p.  8)  and  Alsium  (Palo).  At  the  same  time  it  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cere  Nuovo,  3  M.  distant,  the  present  Ceri,  A  number  of  them,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned  to  Care  Yetere,  whence  the  name 
Cerveteri.  The  present  town  (BOOinhab.),  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli, 
occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
3  M.  in  circumference.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  discovered  here 
since  1829.  In  the  middle  ages  Cerveteri  was  surrounded  with  a 
battlemented  wall,  and  had,  as  now,  only  one  entrance.  Part  of  the 
walls  and  several  towers  are  still  well  preserved  and  give  a  pictur- 
esque air  to  the  town,  especially  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  the  old 
baronial  chateau  is  situated. 

The  only  point  of  inteieat  loi  ^^  Vs\sa\^\.  ^s  the  Nbcbofolis, 

which  m&y  be  visited  in  S-4  Yixa.,  '^V^  ^  ^^^  V!*^^  ^^^^\  V  \«%. 

2tr.,  2  pers.  3  fr.,  a  pattv  lu  ^io^ot«^wi^.  ^^^  ^l^^\«o5si%  %»1 

nsteied   together  and  ^ewn  itv  t\ve  mX,  Vt.\^^  ^-^mji^  %\mv\^^ 
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in  conical  mounds  or  tumnli.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved 
as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  5),  and  hardly  a  trace  of  painting  remains. 
Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  gorge.  The  more  important  tombs  are  those  marked  No.  5, 
6,  and  7,  below. 

1.  Obotta  dells  Sbdijb  b  Scudi,  so  called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields  hewn  in   the.  rock,   consists   of  an  ante-room  and  five  chambers. 

2.  Grotta  del^riglimio,   with  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 

3.  Grotta  della  Bella  Arghitettusa,  with  two  chambers,  supported  by 
pillars.  4.  Grotta  delle  Urns,  with  three  marble  sarcophagi.  5.  Grotsa 
dellb  Isgrizioni,  or  de"'  Tarqdinii,  with  two  chambers,  borne  by  pillars, 
contains  numerous  inscriptiDns  with  the  name  of  Tarchnas^  which  appears 
in  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  same  tomb  as  Tarquitius  (not  Tarquinius), 
thus  throwing  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Roman  kings.  6.  Geotta  dbi 
Bassorilievi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting 
of  all.  At  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  are  two  lionesses  as  guardians 
of  the'  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  and  the  walls  above 
the  niches  are  decorated  with  various  bas-reliefs  of  instruments,  weapons, 
and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in  stucco,  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa- 
rock,  and  mostly  painted. 

On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  7.  Grotta  Regulini-Galassi ,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb ,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  (pp.  347-360),  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
bed,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronze,  an  iron  altar, 
terracotta  figures,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  de* 
ceased,  all  found  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted 
passage.  —  Fully  1/2  ^*  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  in  1850, 
and  still  containing  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tombs  (e.g.  Qrotta  Torloniay  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  54  recesses  for  the  dead). 

5.  The  Sea  Coast  of  Latium. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  ancient  • 
than  to  modem  Rome,  and  its  former  facility  contributed  much  to  the 
proud  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Vast  harbours  and  other 
structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber.  The  coast 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  as  the  numerous  villas  testify; 
but  it  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  (macchia), 
where  the  malaria  in  summer  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  Lofty  sand-hills, 
extending  to  the  S.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound  the  whole  coast. 

POETO.     FlUMIOINO.     OSTIA. 

From  Rome  to  Fiumigino,  21  M.,  railway  in  about  IV2  hr.  (3  fr.  85, 
2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  75  c. ;  there  and  back,  including  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80, 
3fr.  76  c.).  Express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Ponte  Galera.  —  The  excursion 
from  Fiumicino  to  Ostia  and  Castel  Fusano  takes  5  6  hrs.  there  and  back, 
on  foot.  By  carriage  it  is  most  conveniently  made  direct  froni  Rome  (one- 
horse  carr.  20-25,  two  horse  30-40  fr.,  and  driver's  fee).  This  is  also  a 
good  cycling  excursion  (comp.  p.  131);  the  Via  Ostiensis  (p.  421)  gradually 
descends  (except  for  the  Decima  Hills)  almost  all  the  way  from  Rome  to 
(13  M)  Ostia.  Luncheon  should  be  brought,  and  the  beautiful  cella  of 
the  temple  at  Ostia  or  the  woods  at  Castel  iPusano  may  be  chosetv  «a  "«w 
restiog-place.    There  is  no  inn  at  Castel  Fusano. 

The  railway  describes  a  circuit  touh^  ^Ve^  X.q^wVs'^'^'^^'^^^' 
^ma  San  Paolo  (p.  8),  the  junction  iox  t^^e  ^^^^^  it^m"^^'^^'^'^"^^ 
Bakdbkeu.   Italy  U.    18th  Edition.  ^ 
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(p.  127).  —  91/2  M.  Magliana.  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right,  is  the  Vigna  Ceccarellij  the  site  of  the  sacred  Cfrove  of  the 
Arvales^  a  brotherhood  (*fratres  Arvales')  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus. 

The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Caaino  of  the  vigna  rests  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  drcalar  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  grove.  Fragments  of  the  records  of  the  so^ety  during  the 
imperial  period,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been  discovered  (p.  16i).  In  the 
plain  below  the  grove  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there  are  remains  of 
a  rectangular  building,  with  a  hall  enclosed  by  rows  of  columns.  —  Higher 
up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place,  where  remains  of  an 
oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  I.  have  been  discovered.  Adjacent  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  small  Catacombt  of  St.  Oenerota^  which  are  interesting  for 
their  primitive  construction  and  excellent  preservation. 

About  >/2  ^<  farther  on,  betwixt  the  road  and  the  river,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  chateau  of  La  Magliana^  with  pleasing  Renaissance 
details,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo dei  Conservatori,  p.  235). 

14  M.  Ponte  Qalera^  see  p.  8.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  The 
branch-line  to  Fiumicino  continues  to  run  westwards. 

I81/2  M.  Porto  was  founded  in  A.D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Partus  TrajaniJ^  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  ClaudTns  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  Ostia  (see  below),  which  had  become  choked  up  by 
the  deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Fossa  Trajani),  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan's  seaport ,  which  soon  attracted  the 
commerce  of  Rome,  lay  close  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it ;  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  river  is  estimated  to  advance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  village  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Rufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  lOth  cent),  an  Episcopal  Pctlace, 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  Villa  of  Prince  Torlonia, 
The  harbour  of  Trajan  is  now  a  shallow  lake.  In  the  meadows  to  the 
N.  of  It,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  M.  Fiumicino  (Locanda  dei  Cacciatori)  is  a  modern  place. 
The  castle  (Torre  Clementina),  erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is 
now  1/2  M.  distant  from  It.  The  tower  commands  a  fine  view.  —  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  train  goes  on  hence  to  the  Stabilimento 
Bagniy  or  sea-bathing  establishment,  1/2  M.  farther  on. 

The  Isola  Sacra,  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river, 
was  so  named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the 
site  of  a  heathen  temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Con- 
stantino to  the  Church.  Before  reaching  Fiumicino  we  cross  a 
bridge-of-boats  and  follow  the  road  to  (50  min.)  the  main  arm  of 
the  Tiber,  opposite  the  Torre  Boacciana,  an  ancient  watch-tower, 
to  which  we  cross  by  ferry  (scafa;  15  c.).  This  tower  approximately 
marks  the  position  of  the  aneieivt  TVbei  mouth. 

The  Ostia  of  antiquity  ,  iouivd^^  \i^  Kxvcvi%  ^wM\\i%  ^  «i^^dftd 

'ATds  along  the  Tiber,  liom  t\i«iToTi^^Q^^^»^^^  \\^^^^*Me^ 
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commercial  town,  and  near  the  tower  are  considerable  remains  of 
strnctures  belonging  to  its  harbour  (known  as  the  Emporium),  Though 
under  Augustus  Ostia  lost  some  of  its  Importance  through  the  chok- 
ing up  of  the  harbour  by  the  Tiber,  it  still  maintained  an  influential 
position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous  nationalities  and 
various  religions;  Christianity  also  was  Introduced  here  at  an  early 
period.  The  bishopric  of  Ostia ,  according  to  some  accounts ,  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves ,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  died  here. 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Ostia^  to  which  the  visitor  must  first  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  the  services  of  the  custodian  (2-3  fr. ;  enquire  at  the 
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osteria  beside  the  castle),  is  reached  in  1/2  hr.  from  the  ferry  landing- 
place  by  the  Via  di  Tor  Boacciana,  a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  right 
and  then  round  the  tower.  This  humble  village  was  founded  by 
Gregory  IV.  in  830,  several  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  town.  Under  Leo  IV.  (847-856)  the  Saracens  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  here,  which  Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze. 
Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  caused  the  fort 
to  be  erected  by  Baccio  Pontelli  and  Oiul.  da  Sangallo  in  1483.  The 
town  lost  its  importance  when  Paul  V.  re-opened  the  right  arm  of  the 
Tiber  at  Porto  in  1612.  The  pleasing  church  of  Sanf  Aurea,  from 
plans  by  Baccio  Pontelli  (or  Meo  del  Caprino?),  was  erected  under 
Julius  II.  —  The  Castello  contains  inscriptions  and  relics  from  the 
excavations.    The  hill  affords  a  good  view. 

A  visit  to  the  ♦Ruins  op  the  Ai^CTR^t  CT:n  ^^q;v>Nx«%»  ^'^  ^^^^ 
J2]irs.  (custodian,  see  above).  Passing  a  awN^^  ^"i  waNKs^v^A^^o-rtv  % 
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reach  the  ancient  Porta  Romana  of  the  city  in  8  minutes.  Most  of 
the  antiquities  found  in  the  tomhs  are  now  in  the  Lateran  (p.  296). 
Where  the  road  fork?,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  first  the 
New  Thermae,  a  small  edifice  with  well-preserved  basin  and  numerous 
remains  of  its  marble  decorations,  excavated  in  1891.  —  To  the  W. 
lies  the  Barrack  of  the  Firemen  (Vigiles),  which  the  custodian 
opens.  This  is  a  colonnaded  court,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  cha- 
pel with  pedestals  for  imperial  statues  and  a  well-preserved  black 
and  white  mosaic  of  a  sacrificial  scene.  Several  other  honorary  ped- 
estals erected  by  the  vigiles  (to  emperors  of  the  2ud  and  3rd  cent.) 
stand  in  the  court.  The  other  rooms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  guard- 
room and  dwelling  rooms.  Various  figures  and  inscriptions  are 
scratched  on  the  walls.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Forum,  excavated  in 
1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long, 
and  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades.  The  portions  on  the 
S.  had  marble  xolumns,  the  others  brick  columns  encased  in  stucco. 
At  a  later  period  the  colonnades  were  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the  S.E.  corner),  which  served  as  the 
offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds,  such  as  the  raftsmen  who  con- 
veyed timber  to  Rome  and  the  boatmen  of  Terracina.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forum  is  the  substructure  of  a  Tenvplum  'in  anils' ,  80  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  marble  lining,  while  the  altar 
has  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
forum  is  the  rear-wall  of  the  Theatre,  of  which  considerable  remains 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  are  extant.  This  edifice,  built  in  the 
early  imperial  period,  perhaps  by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  in  196-197,  and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty 
manner,  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Numerous  marble  pedestals  with 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  forum,  were  used  in  the  last  restora- 
tion, but  have  again  been  taken  out.  —  Leading  from  theS.W.  corner 
of  the  Forum  is  an  ancient  street,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which 
are  the  foundations  of  three  small  Temples,  all  exactly  alike.  In  one 
of  these  the  altar  is  still  extant  with  the  inscription  Venwi  sacrum. 
Behind  is  a  well-preserved  Shrine  of  Mithras  (opened  by  the  custod- 
ian), with  stone  benches  for  the  worshippers ;  upon  it  is  a  mosaic 
with  figures  of  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets,  etc.  —  We  then  follow 
a  street  between  private  buildings  and  turn  to  the  left  to  the  modem 
Casino  del  Sale.  Hence  a  well-preserved  and  fine  ancient  street  (20- 
23  ft.  wide),  with  rows  of  pillars  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  handsome 
and  conspicuous  Temple,  the  only  edifice  of  ancient  Ostia  that  re- 
mained unburied  throughout  the  middle  ages.'  The  cella,  of  admir- 
able masonry,  is  well  preserved ;  the  threshold  consists  of  a  single 
block  of  Affricano,  16  ft.  in  length.  The  vaulted  substructures  con- 
tain the  receptacles  for  t^e  aaexed  Nfe%&ft\%  (famwae^ 

Farther  to  the  S.  (^lOmin.'i  \a  tAv^  %\iT\ivfe  Qt>(Jtv^Ha^willl^AKt,x^ 
'r/e^ular  quadrangular    ftlT\ict\ite   mOa.  «.  tQ\QTWi%.^^  «iw  ^vSa.  «&R.^ 
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where  the  statue  of  Attis  mentioned  at  p.  296  was  found.  A  little 
farther  to  the  S.  is  the  ancient  road  to  Lanrentum,  where  a  number 
of  graves  and  columbaria  (p.  281)  were  discovered  in  1866. 

We  return  to  the  Casino  del  Sale  and  skirt  the  river  through 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Magazines,  some  of  the  walls  of  which  project 
into  the  stream,  proving  that  its  course  has  altered,  since  antiquity. 
Here  we  observe  si  Store  Chamber ,  vrtth  thirty  earthen  jars  for  vdne,  oil, 
and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  —  A  few  min.  to  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  a  sumptuous  Private  Mansion  (groundlessly  named  Pal- 
azzo  Imperiale),  with  columns  of  cipoUino.  Within  were  extensive 
Thermae,  fine  mosaics  (now  in  the  Vatican),  and  a  small  Mithrseum. 

The  return  from  Ostia  to  Rome  may  be  made  direct  by  the  highroad, 
the  ancient  Via  OsHensia  (13  M.).  The  road  is  carried  by  an  embankment 
across  the  former  Stagno  di  Ostia,  a  marsh  that  has  been  drained  and 
brought  under  cultivation  (Bon'tfichs  di  Ostia).  Salt  has  been  yielded  here 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  kings.  It  then  rnns  through  a  growth  of 
underwood  (Maechui  di  Ostia)  and  crosses  the  hills  of  Decima  to  the 
(5V2  If')  Osteria  di  Malqfedey  where  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Tor 
Paterno  (see  below),  llience  it  continues  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  passing 
the  Osteria  di  Mezzavia  and  the  Osteria  Tor  di  Yalle,  to  the  Osteria  del  Ponii- 
cello,  where  it  joins  the  Via  Laurentina.  Continuation  of  the  road  to  Borne, 
see  pp.  383,  381. 

A  road  devoid  of  shade,  turning  to  the  right  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  village,  leads  from  Ostia  to  (i^/^  M.)  CasteL  FusanOy  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  The  castle  was  erected  by  the  Marchese 
Sacchetti  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  fortified  against  pirates,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Chigi,  who  leased  it  in  1888  to  the  royal  family 
fadm.  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  with  permesso  as  for  theQuirinal,  pp.140, 
141).  A  pleasant  road,  with  an  ancient  pavement  of  basalt,  leads  hence 
to  the  sea,  172^*  distant. 

From  Castel  Fusano  to  Tor  Paterno^  a  farm  near  the  ancient  Laurentum, 
6  M.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  road  via  (5  M.)  Castel  Portiano,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Victts  Augustanus,  to  (4i/2  H.)  the 
Osteria  di  Malafeds  (see  above),  or  walk,  with  guide,  to  (.472  M.)  Prottica, 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium. 

About  6  M.  from  Prattica  and  11  M.  from  Albano  lies  Ardea,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latium  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors  were  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
Early  deserted  for  this  reason,  Ardea  has  preserved,  especially  in  its  forti- 
fications, a  more  antique  appearance  than  any  other  Latin  town.  The 
wretched  modem  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  on  a  hill 
with  artificially  precipitous  sides.  There  are  remains  of  massive  walls  of 
different  periods  at  various  places-,  on  the  E.  arc  two  ramparts  with  trenches, 
several  hundred  yards  long,  like  the  rampart  of  Servius  at  Borne. 

Anzio.  Nettuno. 
Railway  to  (36  M.)  Anzio  in  13/4-2  hrs.  (fares  6fr.  60,  4fr.60, 
2  fr.  95  c,  return  10  fr.  15,  7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.)  Stations:  88/4  M. 
Ciampino  (p.  391);  18  M.  Cecchina  (p.  394)^  26i(cj.VL.  Ca-wtifLtx^N 
36  M.  Anzio  f  38  M.  Nettuno. 

Anzio.  -  HotelM:   Gb.  Hot.  deb  SiiLtns»a>  on  Vii«i  wi^«^  iJt^^^^^V* 
tweea  Anzio  and  the  ViUa  Borgliese,  B..  ^-^^  "L..*l*-»  ^•M^-*'^-^  ^'"'^ 
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D.  5  (both  incl.  wineX  pens.  8-10,  omn.  Vt  ^>  i  Albbroo  Boka.  —  Trattoria 
TureottOf  at  the  harboar  (with  rooms,  lVs-2  fr.).  ~  Private  Apartments  in 
the  season  at  many  of  the  villas. 

Carriage  with  one  horse  to  Nettuno  for  1^  pers.  1  fr.,  each  addlt.  pers. 
20  c.  more.  —  Omnibus  25  c. 

Boats  in  the  harboar,  1*3  pers.  U/iSr.  per  hr.,  each  additional  person 
Vafr.  more. 

The  little  flshing-town  of  Anzio^  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans 
during  the  bathing-season  (June,  July,  and  August),  in  spite  of  its 
liability  to  fever,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antium.  Pop.  2000. 

Antittm,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  a  prosperous  seaport  at  an 
early  period,  the  place  where  Coriolanus  sought  refuge  when  banished 
from  Rome  in  B.  G.  490  and  where  he  died  after  sparing  Rome  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  was  compelled  in  468  to  succumb  to  the  Romans. 
In  338,  whea  all  the  Latins  were  conquered,  Antium  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  thus  permanently  united  with  Rome.    Extensive  villas 
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were  erected  here  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  Cicero  possessed  an 
estate  at  Antium,  the  tranquillity  and  charms  of  which  he  highly  extols 
(Att.  iv.  8).  The  emperors  also,  especially  those  of  the  Julian  house 
(Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero),  built  country-houses  here;  and  though  at  a 
later  period  Antium  seems  to  have  been  surpassed  in  popularity  by  Baise 
and  the  places  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  mentionel 
by  Horace  (Carm.  I.  35),  where  oracular  responses  were  given,  existed 
until  the  latest  era  of  paganism.  The  place  was  entirely  deserted  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  the  16th  cent,  it  began  to  be  rebuilt.  The  present 
town  dates  almost  wholly  from  the  period  after  the  restoration  of  the 
harbour  by  Innocent  XII.  (1698). 

The  station  lies  close  to  the  Piazza,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 

small  harbour,  which,  as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is  in  continual  danger 

of  being  sanded  up.     The  remains  of  an  ancient  pier  may  be  seen 

opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettnno,  near  the  bathing-establisbment 

A  pretty  walk  leads  to  t^e  Atco  Mnlo,  VMniug  to  the  right  from 

the  lighthouse  (Faro)  and.  ^esceu^VYi^  \Q  ^^'^^^<2s!L\i«^^\A.'^^^\!tQ 

house  with  a  solitary  co\\iimi'\>e\i\ii^\X.  T\3kft^^^Tfiss^N«ri\%^«s^ 

'th  antique  passages,  \)e\oiisVTiS  ^^  ^^^^^^'^^'^^^'^'^'^'^^^^^^^ 
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haps,  built  by  one  of  the  emperors.  Picturesque  views  of  the  ruin- 
strewn  beach. 

Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  Villa  Corsinij  commanding  pretty 
views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending  from 
the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Villa  AU 
hanij  now  the  Ospizio  Marino  (for  scrofulous  children)  and  not  open 
to  visitors.  Continuing  along  the  Via  Aldobrandini  and  ascending 
the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  (8  min.)  the  remains  of  an 
antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea. 

The  Railway  fbom  Anzio  to  Nbttuno  (see  below;  in  6  min., 
fares  35,  20  c.)  follows  the  highroad  (11/2M.)-  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No.  36  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

Villa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino),  which  is 
surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied  by  the  family  the 
villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso,  to  t>e  obtained  at 
the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  205)  in  Rome  (at  other  times,  fee  50  c).  The 
casino  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments 
of  columns,  capitals,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at 
various  points.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  villa  to  Nettuno,  Vs  ^' 

Nettuno  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Caffk  Nettuno,  in  the  Piazza ;  Trat- 
toria Romanajj  a  small  place  with  about  1900  inhab.,  which  depends 
for  its  interest  on  its  picturesque  situation,  is  said  to  have  been  once 
a  settlement  of  the  Saracens.  Lodgings  are  easily  obtained.  The 
native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque,  but  it  is  now  worn  only 
on  holidays. 

A  coast-road  leads  from  Kettuno  to  (7J/t  M.)  AsturcL  where  tbere  aife 
numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed 
a  villa.  A  tower,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to 
a  castle  in  which  Prince  Conradin  of  Swabia  vainly  sought  refuge  with 
Jacopo  Frangipani  after  the  battle  of  Scurcola  in  12d8. 

6.  The  Volscian  Mountains  and  the  Bailway  to 

Terracina. 

The  Volscian  mountain-range,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  is 
separated  on  the  £.  from  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco,  and  on  the  N.  from  the  Alban  Hts.  by  a  narrow  depression ;  it 
extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  is  bounded  by 
a  dreary  and  in  some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district 
was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  the  Volsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on 
the  slopes ,  still  bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy ,  which 
add  great  interest  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  scenery.  Hitherto  these 
mountains  have  seldom  been  visited ,  partly  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  inns  (except  at  Cori),  and  partly  owing  to  their  former  reputation  as 
a  haunt  of  bandits. 

Segni  (p.  424)  or  Ninfa  and  Norma  (p.  427)  may  bft  ItvcVm^^^  vsv  ^  «-«v^'^ 

day's  excursion  from  Rome;  but  the  foWowins  \>\mi  v^  tfctc>TS!ca^'«Aft.^ ^^ 

thoae  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposaA.    laV  ^M*   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^aTvb^ 

express  to  Segni  station  (p.  424),  thence  by  AiW^^uct  \.o  ^«>  Y^^^s^     *i»S 

the  afternoon  go   on  by  rail  via    Velletri  Cp-   ^^SSi)  V>   Cori  V^-  ■^*^>* 
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day:  Walk  with  guide  or  ride  fthe  latter  preferable  in  rainy  weather)  to 
Norma  (p.  4?7)  and  Kin  fa  fnot  advisable  in  summer;  p.  ^7),  or  by  early 
train  to  Sinfa,  and  thence  by  fooiypath  to  yorma  and  on  by  road  to  the 
station  of  Strmoneta-Sormo  (p.  47i)i  whence  take  the  train  to  Terracina 
(p.  4'^9)-  3rd  day :  In  the  morning  visit  HouU  Cireeo  (p.  490 ;  Scmaforo), 
and  return  to  Bone  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  proceed  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  Slonte  Cireeo  must  pass  the  night  at  San  Felice. 

Fbom  Rome  to  Segni.  —  33^  2  M.  Railway  (Rome  and  Naples 
line)  in  1*  4-1^4  hr.  (fares,  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30,  2fr.  75  c;  express 
6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  70  c).  —  From  Rome  to  PaUstrina,  see  p.  411.  — 
26 V2  ^.Lahlco.  formerly  Lugnano,  the  recent  change  of  name  being 
due  to  an  erroneous  identification  of  the  place  with  the  ancient  Labici 
(p.  411).  —  287-2  M.  Valmc^tone,  a  smaU  town  (3700  inhab.)  with 
a  handsome  chateau  belonging  to  the  Doria-Pamphili,  on  an  isolated 
volcanic  cone,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  Olevano  (p.  413). 
Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  streamlet  Sacco, 

331/2  ^J-  >^9nij  where  the  line  to  Velletri  (p.  425)  joins  our  line. 
Diligences  ply  from  the  station  to  the  town  (fare  1  fr.)  in  connection 
with  all  trains. 

A  diligence  also  plies  from  the  station  vi&  (8>/4  M.)  MonUlanieo  (1000  ft.; 
hence  to  Norma,  see  p.  427)  to  (14  M.)  Carpintio  (no  inn),  a  small  town 
(3700  inhab.)  with  several  old  Gothic  churches,  the  birthplace  of  Leo  XIII. 
From  Carpineto  to  NormOy  see  p.  42.' j  to  Fipemo^  see  p.  428- 

From  the  station  we  take  about  2  hrs.  to  ascend  to  the  town.  We 
skirt  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco; 
to  the  left,  on  a  solitary  hill  below  us,  is  the  picturesque  Oavignano, 
the  birthplace  of  Innocent  III.  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segni 
and  the  Porta  Sarracinesca  are  seen  on  the  height  above  a  lateral 
valley  to  the  left.  A  winding  road  ascends  to  the  modern  town. 

Segni  (2190  ft. ;  Loc.  di  UUsse  Colagiacom6)y  the  ancient  Signia, 
said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans  under  TarqniniusPriscus, 
lies  on  a  mountain-slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure 
position,  with  fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernici. 
The  present  town  (6000  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets,  we  reach  above  the  town  the 

church  of  San  Pietro,  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple,  the 

walls  of  which  consist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with  two  courses 

of  polygonal  masses  of  limestone  below.    A  cistern  near  the  church 

is  also  of  the  Roman  epoch.    The  *Town  Walls ,  in  the  polygonal 

style,  11/4  M.  in  circumference,  are  to  a  great  extent  well  preserved. 

From  San  Pietro  we  follow  an  easy  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

which  is  indicated  by  a  cross ;  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  valley 

of  the  Sacco.    Hence  we  follow  the  wall,  passing  a  small  sally-port 

at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried  Porta  in  Lueino,  Farther  on,  on 

the  slope  of  the  N.W.  spur,  is  the  curious  Porta  Sarracmtsca,  ap- 

parently  built  before  the  diBCOvery  of  the  arch  principle,  as  a  sub- 

stitute  for  which  the  lateral waWa  gtaL^xiAVVj  ^Y^^^^^^-^Ti^^^ks^niieet  at 

««  «ni^]e.  From  this  point  we  mav  ioWciw  \>aalws^:^%.^3s^.^«^!k.'^^^^<sVfe^ 

passes  a  large  v<ra8Mng-\ietvc\i  ^u^  ^^^wsi^^  Vi^^Nss««.^\fc, 
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The  station  of  Scgni  is  4r5  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hernici,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway,  see  Baed' 
eker^t  Bouihem  Italy.  

From  Bome  to  Tberacina.  —  76  M.  Railway  in  about  4^/4  hrs. 
(fares  13  fr.  80,  9  fr.  70,  6  fr.  25  c. ;  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  xvi).  — 
From  Rome  to  (88/4  M.)  CiampinOj  see  p.  391.  —  The  railway,  run- 
ning at  first  to  the  S.,  skirts  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts.  To 
the  left,  above  the  town,  on  the  mountain,  appears  Rocca  dl  Papa 
(p.  399),  adjoining  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Cavo  with  the  for- 
mer monastery.  Beyond  (10'/2  M.)  Frattocchie  (p.  380)  we  cross  the 
Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  ancient  Via  Appla.  To  the  left,  on  the 
olive-clad  hill,  appears  Castel  Gandolfo  (p.  396),  immediately  beyond 
which  Albano  and  Ariccia,  connected  by  a  long  viaduct,  are  visible 
in  the  distance.  —  18  M.  Cecchina  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  the  steam-tramway  (left)  to  Albano  (p.  396)  and  for  the  railway 
(right)  to  Nettuno  (p.  423).  —  To  the  right,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Circeo  (p.  430),  and  nearer  us  rise  the  Vol- 
Bcian  Mts.  —  20 V2  M.  Civith  Lavinia,  The  insignificant  town  lies 
11/2  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  "W.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.  It  is  the 
ancient  Lanuviurrij  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita.  A  few  remains  of  her  temple  were  found  in  1885.  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  peperino,  and  also  the  pavement  of  a 
street  skirting  the  walls.  In  the  piazza  are  a  sarcophagus  and  several 
fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

26  M.  Velletri  (12a}7.  Restaurant;  *Loc,  Campana;  *OallOy  each 
with  a  trattoria),  the  ancient  Velltrae,  a  town  of  the  Volscians, 
which  became  subject  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  338,  was  the  home  of  the 
Octavian  family  to  which  Augustus  belonged.  The  to^n  (13,500 
inhab. ,  including  suburbs);  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  famous 
for  its  wine,  lies  picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
1/4  M.  from  the  station.  The  loggia  (built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  elder) 
of  the  Palazzo  Lancellottij  in  the  piazza,  commands  an  extensive 
view.  In  1883  a  column  of  victory  was  erected  in  the  new  cemetery, 
where  Garibaldi  successfully  encountered  the  Neapolitan  troops  on 
May  19th,  1849. 

Velletri  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  Artemisio 
(2665  ft.  i  2  hrs.  with  guide)  and  the  Monte  Algido  (2925  ft.?  3-4  hrs.  with 
guide,  or  a  little  less  from  the  station  of  Ontanese^  see  below),  the  two 
highest  summits  in  the  E.  Alban  MtS.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Algido 
(extensive  view)  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and  of  a  medisBval 
fort  belonging  to  the  Colonnas.  From  Monte  Artemisio  the  descent  may 
be  made  to  Kemi. 

Fkom  Velletbi  to  Segki  ,  15  M.,   railway  (three  trains  daily).  —  The 
line  turns  to  the  17. E.  and  at  (5  M.)  Ontanese  intersects  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Alban  and  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  10  M.  Avtena;  KJii-fc  ^V^C^^^iji^  ^ve^ 
IV4  M.  to  the  S.,  on  the  slope  ot  the  Volscian  HU.  ^«i  ivov»  ^st^^'txA.  ss^s. 
v&Uey  of  the  Sacco  to  (15  M.)  Segni  (p.  404).  "^3^>3^. 

The  railway  beyond  Velletri  tia^eisea  «.  ^x^wi  -^^^^^ 
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OndianellO'Rocea-MiUiima,  the  station  for  the  -villages  of  Ohdia^ 
nello  to  the  right  and  Rocca  McLssima  in  the  Yolscian  Mts.  to  the  left 
The  line  now  rans  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Yolscian  Mts. 

36 Y2  M-  Cori.  —  The  Station  is  about  2V«  M-  below  the  town  (dili- 
gences). —  LocAHDA  Di  FiLiPPUccio,  at  the  gate,  poor;  Albesgo  dell* 
Uhioxk,  farther  up,  better.  —  Gwde^  to  save  time,  Vrl  fr.  —  Two  Horses  to 
Isorma  and  Ninfa,  with  mounted  guide,  about  12  fr. 

Cori  is  the  ancient  Coray  -which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanns  or  by  Coras  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  member 
of  the  Latin  Leagne.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During  the  empire  it 
still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  deserted, 
but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Conti  di  Segni  and  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  Pop.  5500. 
Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  piazza,  on  which  the  road  from  the  station  debouches, 
the  *Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  ascends 
to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach  first  the  church  of 
Sant'  OlivOj  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations  and  possesses  an- 
tique columns  and  two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the  church  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  wall  in  unusually  good  preservation ;  farther 
up  are  some  sc^intier  remains.  Adjoining  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
is  the  portico  of  a  *Temple  (now  maintained  as  a  national  monument), 
generally  called  the  TempU  of  Hercules,  but  perhaps  dedicated  to 
the  three  Capitoline  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  statue 
of  Minerva  which  now  adorns  the  fountain  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sena- 
tors in  Rome  (p.  230),  and  which  has  been  restored  as  Roma,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  found  here.  The  cella  of  the  temple  is  in- 
corporated with  the  church  of  San  Pietro ;  but  8  Doric  columns,  with 
a  frieze  of  travertine  bearing  traces  of  a  coating  of  stucco,  are  pre- 
served. The  inscription  above  the  door  of  the  cella,  recording  the 
erection  of  the  edifice  by  the  duumviriy  or  chief  magistrates  of  the 
place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  Beautiful  view  hence  over  the 
town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain  with  the  isolated  Monte  Girceo 
(p.  430).  Within  the  church  (opened  on  application  ^  25  c.)  is  an 
ancient  marble  altar,  used  as  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  San  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed  *  Corinthian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  architrave 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  columns  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  They  prob- 
ably were  the  two  in  the  centre  of  the  six  columns  which  seem  to 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  tem^\e.  —  StiVL  lower  down,  in  the  Vicolo 
'  ■  Pqzzo  DoTico  and  the  Piaiia.  P\xi\\otAr.q,  «t^  ^^  \«vaa:\a&  ^t  the 
uctVLTes  of  large  cisterns.  .   » o.       ^v 

r  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  atiot\iet  \«?.^  U^ts.^^^  ^^^'i^  '^^Si.- 
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est  polygonal  wall.  Oatside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine,  spanned  by 
the  ancient  Ponte  della  Catena,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa.  The 
soUdity  of  the  arch  with  its  double  layers  of  masonry  is  best  appre- 
ciated when  surveyed  from  below. 

Picturesque  but  steep  and  difficult  paths  (guide  necessary,  3-4  fr.)  lead 
over  the  mountains  from  Cori  to  Norba  (sne  below),  which  may  also  be 
reached  on  horseback  in  2V2-3  hrs. 

38  M.  Cistema;  the  village,  with  a  castle  of  the  CaStani,  lies 
3  M.  to  the  "W. ,  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Cistema  was  called  Cisterna  Neronis  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Tabernae,  where 
St.  Paul  met  the  friends  coming  from  Rome  to  welcome  him  (Acts,  28). 

43^2  M.  Ninfa,  the  station  for  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  town 
of  that  name.  The  ivy-clad  *Ruins  lie  to  the  "W.  of  the  station,  on 
the  road  from  Velletri  to  Sezze.  They  date  mainly  from  the  i2th 
and  13th  cent,  and  include  a  palace,  a  monastery,  a  church  with 
faded  frescoes,  and  several  streets.  The  marshy  surroundings  were 
the  cause  of  its  abandonment;  and  in  summer  the  malaria  makes 
a  visit  to  Ninfa  unadvisable,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  ruins  impracticable. 

Norma  may  be  reached  direct  from  the  station  of  Ninfa  in  IVa  hr.  by 
steep  footpaths  diverging  to  the  left  about  200  paces  along  the  Sermoneta  road. 

451/2  M.'  Sermoneta-Norma.  Sermoneta,  a  little  town  (900  in- 
hab.)  to  the  S.E.,  has  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  Oaetani, 
who  derive  their  ducal  title  from  it.  Norma  (1650  ft, ;  Locanda  della 
Fortuna,  tolerable)  is  a  small  mountain-village,  to  which  a  steep  road 
with  many  windings  ascends,  passing  the  abbey-church  of  Valvisciolo 
(13th  cent.),  .at  the  end  of  the  Val  Carella.  About  8/4  M.  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Norma,  on  the  mountain-path  leading  to  Cori ,  are  the  ruins  of  Norba, 
which  became  a  Latin  colony,  B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Sulla  during  the  civil  wars.  The  well-pre- 
served wall,  in  the  polygonal  style,  was  li/2  M.  in  circumference, 
and  several  towers  and  a  gateway  are  still  traceable.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  detached  acropolis,  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  Strik- 
ing view  of  the  ruins  of  Ninfa,  situated  among  the  marshes  far  below. 

Fatiguing  mountain-paths  lead  from  Norma  to  Montelanico  (p.  424)  in 
about  4  hrs\  ride,  and  to  (8  M.)  Carpineto  (p.  424)  in  4-5  hrs.  (horse  and 
guide  about  5fr.). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Harshes  (Paludi  Pon- 
tine), which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
from  6  to  11  M.,  and  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length. 
A  considerable  part  of  them  is  now  cultivated  and  they  afTord  exten- 
sive pastures,  the  most  marshy  spots  of  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  fringed  with  forest  (macchiaj. 
The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 

According  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  5^  \,\ifcBfc  xaaiT^^  v?^^^  ^\^^iS&xvVX-i  ts. 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  occupied.  \>y   \vjeu\.^-ioN«  n\\\»^^^^  J^g* 
towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  graduaW^  ieV\  m\.o  'Os^'^-Vc^^'^^^SS:  Sx-Ws^ 
tion  owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.     A.  viauV.  ^t  i^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
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of  the.  soil  i3  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  streams  and  canals  are  totally 
inadequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  water  that  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains during  the  rainy  season,  and  its  escape  is  farther  impeded  by  the 
rank  growth  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes  were 
successively  made  by  the  censor  Appim  Claudius  in  B.C.  312  (so  says 
tradition),  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Ceihegus  130  years  later,  by  Caesar , 
Augustus^  Nerva^  Trajan^  and  finally  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth^  all  of 
which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations  were  under- 
taken by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.^  Martin  K,  Sixtus  K,  and  Pitu  VI.  To 
the  last  is  due  the  present  admirably  constructed  road  across  the  marshes. 

52  M.  Sezze  {Locanda  Nazionale,  in  the  piazza,  unpretending), 
a  town  of  6300  inhab.,  with  the  snmame  Romano y  is  the  ancient 
Setia  of  the  Volscians,  a  Roman  colony  after  382  B.C.,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Un- 
der the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved,  built  of  massive 
polygonal  blocks.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here  is  an  unusual 
feature  in  ancient  town-walls,  which  in  most  cases  are  carefully 
smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same  style,  below  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  is  arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo. 

To  the  right  the  highroad  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  On  this  side  also  we  have 
the  streamlet  Vffente^  the  ancient  Vfens.  On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Trevi  (1000  ft.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sezze. 

61  M.  Pipemo  (^Locanda  Serafini,  tolerable),  a  town  with  5000 
inhab.,  was  founded- early  in  the  middle  ages  by  refugees  from  the 
ancient  Volscian  town  of  Privernum,  remains  of  which  maybe  seen  on 
the  road  about  U/^  M.  to  the  N.  The  Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque 
piazza,  was  built  in  1283  and  modernised  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

Carpineto  (p.  424)  may  be  reached  in  4-5  hrs.  from  Pipemo  by  a  path 
over  the  mountains.  —  From  Pipemo  to  Frosinone,  diligence  in  3'/s  hrs. 
(fare  3  fr.)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  starting  in  the  morning;  see  Baedeker^* 
Southern  Italy. 

We  cross  the  streamlet  Amaseno;  picturesque  view  on  the  left 
of  the  Amaseno  valley,  with  its  heights  crowned  with  ancient  eastles 
and  villages :  Rocca  Oorga,  Maenza,  Prossedi,  and  Roccasecca. 

64  M.  Sonnino  (3200  inhab.)  was  formerly  noted  for  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  the  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  lies  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  Fossanova,  where  St.  Thoms  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  built  about  1225,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  (restored).  The  cloisters,  chapter-bouse, 
and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the  rooms  contains  a  relief  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  turns  to  the  S.  —  69  M.  Frasso.  On  the  slope  of  Monte 
Leano  (2220  ft.),  to  the  left,  oive^i  \«v  ^^  ^%.w^^  ^^^'^^  ^^d.  fountain 
o/Feronia,  mentioned  by  Hoi?j.cft  ^^^\..l,t>,*>S^.  Twi.\flsAVa.^\^Nsa. 
*he  ancient  Via  Appia. 
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76  M.  Terraoina.  —  Hotels.  ^Albebqo  Rbalb,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  IV4  fr. ;  Looanda 
Nazionalk,  in  the  piazza,  less  pretending.  —  Bestaurants.  Sirene,  Fosta, 
both  clean.  —  Ca0  Centrales  in  the  main  street. 

Terracina  (6300  inhab.),  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence (Hor.  Sat.  I,  6,26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Volscians  and  the 
Tarracina  of  the  Romans,  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric,  and  is  the 
natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  high- 
road intersects  the  new  quarter,  constructed  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  while 
the  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Above  the  latter  extend 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Venus.  Adjoining  the  new  quarter  on  the  S.W.  is  a  hamlet  of 
primitive  huts,  inhabited  in  winter  by  Neapolitan  peasants  from 
Terella,  who  then  work  in  the  fields  here. 

The  Cattedkale  San  Gesabeo,  in  the  ancient  Forum,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus,  dedicated  by  A.  iEmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  laid  with  its  present  well- 
preserved  pavement.  The  inscription  A.  -^milius  A.  F.  in  large 
letters  is  distinctly  legible  upon  the  travertine  slabs.  The  vest- 
ibule of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  columns,  with  recumbent 
lions  at  their  bases.  On  the  right  is  a  large  granite  basin.  The 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  antique. 
The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns  with  lions' 
feet.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  reliquary  of  carved  wood  (9th  cent.  ?). 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  may  be  attained  in  V2-^/4  1^^., 
direCtly  from  the  new  town  by  a  steep  path  to  the  right  of  the  new 
church ;  but  more  conveniently  from  the  old  town ,  by  ascending 
to  the  right,  under  the  archway  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The  latter 
route  is  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  remains  of  tombs  and 
ancient  walls,  and  then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  encircling 
the  olive -plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along  the  dividing 
wall.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  an  imposing 
Temple  of  Venus,  110  ft  long  and  65  ft.  broad,  standing  upon  a 
terrace  partly  supported  by  arcades.  The  cella,  which  was  decorated 
with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  pavement,  still  contains 
the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.  Until  the  excavations  of  1894 
the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth.  The  magnificent  view  embraces,  towards  the  W.,  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mts.,  then  the  Monte  Circeo;  to  the  S.  are 
the  Ponza  Islands  j  to  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi,  farther  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Qaeta,  with  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus,  and  finally 
the  island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  E.  egress  of  the  town  is  the  Taglio  di  Pisco  Montano^  an 
interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  approaches 
close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Appius  otv^vcv^Vc^  ^wv^xvOa.^ 
his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  peiiod  t\i^  iQtY^  >«vi.T^  x'^xs^'^'^'^^^'^  ^ 
tJie  construction  of&  new  and  more  spacious  to«.^.  ^^^^^'^'^^^'1^^^- 
uJarwall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  meL\taA,«k^  ^X.  VsA"*^^^^  ^ 
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man  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ;  the  lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  above 
the  present  road,  is  CXX. 

A  good  path  leads  along  the  shore  in  34  hrs.  to  (11  M.)  the  Monte 
Oirceo,  or  Circelh  (1030  ft.),  the  Promontvrium  Circeium  of  the  ancients,  the 
traditional  site  of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  daughter 
of  the  sun,  described  by  Homer.  Accommodation  of  a  rustic  character 
may  be  ohtained  at  San  Felice  Circeo^  on  application  at  Gius.  Calisi's  caffe. 
From  San  Felice  a  good  footpath,  following  the  telegraph  wires  and  passing 
a  little  above  a  fine  piece  of  ancient  Cyclopean  m:  sonry,  known  as  the 
Cittadella  Vecchia^  leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  Semd/oro  or  signal- station  (1225  ft.). 
The  view  hence  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.E.  Ischia,  Capri,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius 
are  distinctly  visible i  to  the  N.W.  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  can  be  distin- 
gnished^  to  the  £.  and  N.E.  we  see  the  mountains  as  far  as  Velletri;  to 
the  S.  i<<  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands.  —  The  summit  of  the  moan- 
tain  (1T75  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  San  Felice  in  about  21/2  hrs.  (with 
guides  I-IV2  fr.),  the  final  ascent  being  steep  and  fatiguing.  On  the  top, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view,  are  the  remains  of  a  supposed  Temple 
of  Circe. 

The  hill  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cireeii^  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  C.  393  and  still  existed  in  Cicero'^s  time. 
Thus,  about  halfway  up  the  N.  side,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  is  a 
low  parapet  of  Roman  workmanship  enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontana 
di  Mezzo  Monte.  —  Remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  water-works  (including 
the  so-called  Piscina  di  Lucullo  and,  farther  to  the  W.,  the  Fonte  delta 
Bagnaia)  have  also  been  found  at  Lago  di  Faola^  a  small  lake  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  promontory,  where  large  oyster-beds  were  maintauied  by  the 
Romans.  Cicero  and  Atticus,  Tiberius  and  Domitian  frequently  resorted 
to  this  spot.  —  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  promontory  are  several  exten- 
sive grottoes,  some  of  them  accessible  only  by  boat. 

The  Lago  di  Fondo,  a  marhy  lake  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Terracina 
amidst  dense  woods  and  connected  with  the  sea  by  two  channels,  may  be 
visited  by  boat  (about  6  fr.).  We  enter  by  the  E.  channel  at  the  Torre 
Sani*  Anastasia  and  emerge  by  the  W.  channel  at  the  Torre  Canneto,* 

From  Terracina  to  Formia  and  Gaeta,  see  Baedeker's  Southern 
Italy. 
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of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Ferr,  =  Ferrarese,  Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Flor.  =  Florentine,  Fr.  =  French,  Lorn.  =  Lombard,  Rom.  =  Roman,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices* 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


Afforacriios^  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436-424  B.C. 

Albani(Albano),  Franc,  Bol.  P.,  1578- 
1660.  ' 

Alberti,  Leon  Baft.,  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 
-  (Ixv). 

Alcamenes,  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  430-398  B.C. 

Alfani.  Domenico  di  Paris,  Umbr.  P., 
1483- ca.  1536.  —  (58). 

Algardi,  AL,  Bol.S.,  A.,  1592-1654. 

Aliense  (Ant.  VassikKchi).  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  d.  1629. 

Allegri,  Ant.^  see  Correggio. 

Allori,  Al.,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607. 

— ,  Cristofano  (-foro),  Flor.  P.,  1577- 

Alunnoy  Niecolb^  see  Foligno. 
Amerighi,  see  Varavaggio,  Afieh. 
Ammanati,  Bart.,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 
Angelica  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455. 
Anguissola,  Sofonisba,  Crem.  P.,  1535- 

1626. 
Apelles,  Greek  P.,  356-308  B.C.  — (Hi). 
Amolfo  di  Cambio,  see  Cambio. 
Arpinoy  il  Cavalier e  d'  (Gius.  Gesari), 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Ixxiv). 

"Baciccio,  see  Qaulli. 

Balducci,  Matteo,  Sien.  P.,  16th  cent. 

Bandinelli,  Baccio,  Flor.  8.,  1493-1560. 

Barbarelli,  Giorgio,  aee^Giorgione. 

Barbieri,  see  Guereino. 

Barile,    Ant.    (1453-1516)    and    Qiov. 

(d.  1529),  Sien.  wood-carvers.  —  (21). 
Barna  or  Berna,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381.  — 

(20). 
Baroceio,  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  imitator 

of  Correggio,  1528-1612.  —  (110). 
Bartolo,  Taddeo  di,  see  Taddeo. 
Bartolo  di  Fredi,  see  Fredi. 
Bartolo,  Domenico  di,  see  Domenico. 
Bartolomeo   delta  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  1475-1517. 
BassatWf  Franc,  (da  Ponie),  the  YouU' 
^er^  son  of  J&copo^  Ven.  P.,  1548-90. 


Bastano,  Jaeopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P., 

1510-92. 
Batoni,  Pompeo,  Rom.  P.,  1708-87. 
Baezi,  Giov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 
Beccafftmi,  Domenico,  Sien.  P.,  I486- 

1551.  -  (21). 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,   Sien.  P..    d. 

1517.  —  (20). 
Berehem  (Berghem),    Claa*   Pietersz, 

Dutch  P.,  1620-83. 
Berettini,  Metro,  see  Cortona. 
Bernini,  Giov.  Lorenzo.  Rom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680.  -  (Ixxv). 
Bigordi,  see  Ghirlandajo. 
Boedat,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus. 

-  (Hi). 
Bologna,  Giov.  da,    or    Oiambologna 

{Jean  de  BouUogne  of  Douai),  Flem. 

and  Flor.    8.,  1524-1608. 
BoUraffio,  Giov.  Ant,  Mil.  P.,  pupil 

of  Leonardo,  1467-1516. 
Bonfigli,  see  Buonfigli. 
Bonifazio  the  Elder  (  Veronese),  d.  1540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1553,  the  Youngest, 

ca.  1555-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvidno,  see  Moretto. 
Bordone,  Pan«,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500-1570. 
Borgognone,  Ambrogio,  da  Fossano, 

Mil.  P.,  1455?-1524?. 
Boi'romini,  Franc,  Rom.  A.,  S.,  1599- 

1667.  —  (Ixxiv). 
Botticelli,  Al.  or  Sandro(Al.  Filipepi), 

Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.  —  (Ixv). 
Bramante,  Donato ,  Umb.,  Mil,,  and 

Eom.  A.,  1444-1514.  —  (Ixvii.  —  Cp. 

also  the  Index,  under  ^Rome'). 
Bregno,  Andrea,  Lom.  and  Rom.  S., 

1421-1506. 
Bril,  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1556-1626. 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonfigli    (or    Bonfigli),    Benedetto^ 

Umbr.    P.,   Q.?>..  VI^DSJk  -  t.  V\^.  — 

,  BttontaXenti,  Bevt^..,^\w.   ^  ^  "^^^^^ 
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CofftutKd  (Caukuti).  Gmido.  Bol.  P.. 

leoi-si. 

Caliariy  Paolo.  s«e    Venmese. 
Camaino,  Tine  da,  Siea.  P.,  d.  1339. 
Candndto^  Lmea,  Gen.  P.,  1527-85. 
Camhw,  Arnoi/o  di.  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1232- 

1200. 
Campagna.  Girolamo,  Yen.  S.,  papil 

of  Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623. 
Cammedni,  Vine.,  Bom.  P.,  1773-1S44. 
CanaUito  (Antonio  Canale),  Yen.  P., 

1687-1768. 
.Canlaui.  see  Caynacei. 
Canora,  Antonio,  8.,  1757-1S32. 
CaprinOj  Amadto  or  J^eo  d«l,   Bom. 

A.,  1430-1501.  —  (Ixv). 
Caracci,  see  Carraeci. 
Caravagffio,  MichtlangeloAmerighida, 

Lomb.  and  Kom.  P.,  1569  1609.  — 

(IXXT). 

— ,  Poliddro   Caldara  da.    Bom.  P., 

1495-1543. 
Cardi,  Luiffi,  see  Cigoli. 
Carpi,  Girol.  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68  (?). 
Carraeci,  Agostino,  Bol.  P.,  1558-1601. 
— ,  Annibale,    brother   of  Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  15^jO-1609.  —  (Ixxv). 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1555-1619. 
Carmcd,  see  Pontormo. 
Cavallini,  Pietro,    Rom.  P.  and  mo- 

saicist,  14th  cent.  —  (Ixiv). 
Cellini,  Benv  nuto,  Flor.  8.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-1572. 
CephUodotus    the    Elder  ^    Greek    8. 

(father  ot  Praxiteles).  —  (xlTiii). 
— ,  the  Younger,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (1). 
Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
Cigoli  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 

1613. 
Cimabue,  Giov.,  Flor.  P.,  1240? -1302?. 
Cir cignani,  fee  Pomaraneio. 
Ciuffagni,  Bernardo  di  Piero,  Flor.  8., 

138M4b7. 
Claude  le  Lorrain  (  QelUe),  French  P., 

1600-16S2. 
CloviOj  Don  Oiulio,  P.  of  miniatures, 

pupil  of  Giiilio  Romano,  1498-1578. 
ComeliuM,  Peter  ton,  Germ.  P.,  1783- 

1867.  —  (Ixxvi). 
Correggio  ( Antonio  Allegri  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1404? -1534. 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  da,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  159^M6G9.  —  (48). 
Cotimo^  IHlro  di,  see  Piero. 
Cotinati,  the,  Rom.  S.  and  mosaicists, 

18th  cent.  —  (Ixiii). 
Cozzarelli.Oiac,  Sien,  A.,  8.,  1453-1515. 
Credt.  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  U5M5i3T. 
flresti,  Dam.,  da  Patsignano,  FVot.V., 
15G()-163H. 

W/»-  Carlo,  Pad.  and  Vei\.  Y.,ca. 


HabmatA,  Giat.,  Bom.  8.,  cm.  1470-80. 
Dawid.  Gerard.  Dutch  P.,  d.  1523. 
l>ol€i,  CariOy  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
Demeniehimo     (Domtemeo    Zampieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1561  1641.  —  Oxxv). 
Domenieo  di  BartotOy  Sien.  P.,  middle 

of  15tk  cent.  —  (20). 
Domemiec  di  Paris  A^fani,  see  Alfami. 
Donataio  (Donate  di  Niecolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1^6-1466- 
Dosso  Dossi  (Giov.  di  Ifieeold  Lutero), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca.  147»-154^ 
Ducdo,  Agostino  d" Antonio  di,  Flor. 

8.,  A.    b.  1418,  d.  after  1481. 
Dntdo  di  Buoniiuegna,  8ien.  P.,  ca. 

1285-1330.  —  (20». 
Duqueanojf,  Frans,  Dutch  and  Rom.  S., 

1594-1644. 
DSrer,  Albreehi,  (}erm.  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dyek,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  popil  of 

Babens,  1599-1641. 

Eusebio  diSan  (Horgio,  TJmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1500.  —  (54). 
EtUkfcrates,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Lysippns. 

—  (lii). 
Eutychides^    Greek  8.,    pupil   of  Lj- 

sippus.  —  (lii). 

Tabriano.  Gentile  da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-1450.  —  (ffl). 
Federighi.  Ant.  (de"  Tolomei),   Sien. 

A.,  8.,  ca.  1420-90. 
Ferrari,  Gaudensio,  Pied,  and  Lorn. 

P.,  mi?- 1546. 
Fiammingo,  Arrigo,  of  Malines,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  im. 
Fiesole,  Era  Cfiovanni  AngeUeo  da,  see 

Angelieo. 
— ,  Minoda,  Flor.  and  Rom.  8., 1431-84. 
FHarete,  Ant.  (Ant.  Averulino),  Flor. 

A.,  8.,  d.  after  1465.  —  (Ixvi). 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,    Umbr.  P.,    ca. 

1472-1520.  —  (57). 
FoUgno,  Nice.  (Alunno)  di  Hheraiore 

da,Umbr.P.,  ca.  1490-1502.— (57. 71). 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Rom.  A.,  1634-1714. 

(Ixxiv). 
^,  Domenieo,  Rom.  A.,  1543-1607.  — 

(Ixxiv). 
— ,  Giov,,  brother  of  Domenico,  Rom. 

A.,  154ai614. 
Fonte,  Jac.  deUa,  see  Quereia. 
Franeesea,  Piero  delta  (  Pietro  di  Bene- 
detto), Umbr.  Flor.  P.,   b.  1423,  d. 
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— ,  Frane.,  Sien.  P.,  1565-1609. 
— ,  L^o,  Sien.  P.,  i4th  cent.  —  (20). 
Vanued,  Pietro,  see  Perugino. 
Vanvitelli,  Lodov.,  Rom.P.,A.,  1700-73. 
Vaedri,    Giorgio,    Flor.  P.,  A.,    and 

writer  on  art,  1512-74.  —  (42). 
Vecehtetta  (Lorenzo  di  Pietro),  Sien. 

8.,  A.,  P.,  1412-80.  —  (20). 
Veeelli,  Tiziano,  see  Titian. 
VeU,  Ph.,  Qer.  P.,  17^1877. 
Velazquez  (Diego  V.  de  SUva),  Span. 

P.,  1599-1660. 
Venuzti,  MareeUo,  P.,  pupil  of  Michael 

Angelo,  d.  after  1570. 
Veronese,  Paolo  (P.  Caliari),  Ver.  and 

Ven.  P.,  1528-88. 
Vigndla  (Giaeomo  Barozzi),  A.,  1507- 

73.  —  (IxxiT). 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  see  Leonardo. 
Viterbo,  Lor.  da.  P.,  ca.  1444-69?. 
ViH,  Timoteo  (Tim.  delta  VUe),  Bol., 

Umbr.,  and  Rom.   P.,   1467-1523. 

-  (103). 
Volterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  Rieeiarelti), 

Flor.  P.,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 

1509-66.  —  (10). 

Wouverman,     Philips,     Dutch     P., 
1619-68. 

Zampieri,  see  Domeniehino. 
Zuechero  (Zueearo),  Fedorigo,  Rom. 

P.,  1560-1609.  ~  (Ixxiv). 
— ,  Taddeo,  Rom.  P.,  1529-69. 


action 

s  of  Proper  Names. 

Fil. 

=  Filippo. 

Lod. 

=  Lodoviro. 

Franc 

=  Francesco. 

Lor. 

=  Lorenzo. 

Giae. 

=  Giaeomo. 

Nice. 

=  Niccol6. 

Giov. 

=  Giovanni. 

Rid. 

=  Ridolfo. 

Girol. 

=  GirdlSmo. 

Seh. 

=  Sebastiano 

Gius. 

=  Giuseppe. 

Tom. 

=  Tommaso. 

(;ugl. 

=  Guglielmo. 

Vine. 

=  Vincenzo. 

Jac. 

=  Jacopo. 

Vitt. 

=  Vittore. 

Glossary  of  Art  Terms. 


Affricano^  a  dark  variegated  marble 
from  the  Greek  island  of  Chios. 

Anibo  (pi.  Ambonei\  a  reading-desk 
or  pulpit  placed  beside  the  choir- 
screen  in  early  basilicas.  In  Rome 
ambones  are  usually  in  pairs,  the 
S.  for  the  Epistle,  the  N.  for  the 
Gospel. 

Apsis^  3V»6«na,  the  vaulted  semicir- 
cular or  polygonal  recess  at  the 
end  of  the  choir.    Comp.  Basilica. 

Archaic^  as  a  term  in  art-history,  is 
equivalent  to  'pre-Phidian\ 

ArcTiaigiic  describes  works  in  the 
archaic  stile,  but  executed  in  a  later 
age,  e.g.  by  Pasiteles  (p.  li). 

Attica y  Attic  ttory^  a  low  story  with 
pilasters  instead  of  pillars. 

Baldacchino,  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  columns  over  the  altar. 

Batilicay  a  rectangular  edifice  with 
the  nave  loftier  than  the  aisles,  and 
a  recess  or  hemicycle  at  the  end 
of  the  nave.  For  the  early-Christian 
basilicas,  see  p.  Iviii. 

Breccia OT BrocatellOy  a  kind  of  marble- 
conglomerate. 

Campanile^  the  detached  belfry  of 
Italian  churches. 

Ctftonwrn,  originally  =  Baldacchino 
(see  above)  j  now  the  receptacle  on 
the  altar  for  the  Host. 

Cinquecento,  the  16th  century. 

CipoUino,  a  green- veined  white  marble 
from  Euboea. 

CippttSy  a  cubical  tombstone,  some- 
times hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
ashes  j   also  a  boundary-stone. 

Cista,  atoilet-case,  generally  of  bronze, 
and  sometimes  richly  decorated. 
'  Con/euio,  a  chamber  beneath  the  high- 
aJtar,  containing  the  tomb   of  the 

fiainti   the  origin  of  the  crypt. 


Co»maU>  tcor*,  mosaic-work  of  colour- 
ed marbles,  glass-paste,  and  gold- 
leaf  found  on  columns,  choir- 
screens,  and  altars  in  Roman 
churches.    Comp.  p.  Ix. 

Diptych,  a  folding  tablet  with  two 
leaves,  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  etc. 

Fxedra,  a  recess  or  hemicycle  pro- 
jecting from  an  ancient  building. 

Oiallo  Antico^  yellow  Numidian  mar- 
ble, veined  with  red. 

Hermac,  Hermes,  a  bust  attached  to 
a  quadrangular  pillar. 

Loggia,  an  open  arcade,  occurring 
both  on  the  exterior  walls  of  pal- 
azzi  and  in  their  courts. 

Munidpio,  a  municipality  or  muni- 
cipal authority  \  sometimes  =  town- 
hall. 

Nero  Antico,  black  Laconian  marble. 

Niello  teork,  incised  designs  on  silver 
or  gold  plates,  with  the  lines  filled 
up  with  a  black  composition. 

Opus  Alexandrinum,  a  kind  of  stone 
mosaic  used  for  pavements  (12th 
and  13th  cent.). 

Opus  Beticulatum  (net-work),  masonry 
with  the  stones  running  in  diagonal 
lines. 

Opiu  Spicatum,  pavement  of  small 
bricks  laid  on  their  edge  in  herring- 
bone fashion. 

Palazzo  Comunale,  Pal.  Pubblico,  a 
towuhall. 

Pavonazzetto,  a  yellow  marble  shot 
with  blue. 

Peperino,  volcanic  tufa  from  the  vic- 
inity of  Romci  ^'e.Ci  t^J\<fc$\.  ^x'a^s^.  '<^'*' 
\)\ack  %TaAX\%  \\,  co\Aaa.Tka.  .;sS«.ftk^'K^^'^'*" 
corna^.  ^o^a.- 
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Jitria  Sa$ita^  »  kind  of  breccia,  of 
mingle'l  red.  white. black,  blae.  and  , 
Tioleti   ojed  for  the  Porta  Santa 
(p-  296). 

Forticms^  a  roofed  colonnade,  either 
enclosing  a  «pace  or  in  a  straight 
line;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
portico,  a  porch. 

PredeUa.  a  small  narrow  painting 
placed  under  a  large  altar-piece. 

PuUo^  the  figure  of  a  child. 

Rotto  Antico.  a  brownish-red  marble 
found  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

Ruttien  work,  masonry  of  large  rough 


bloeka,    drao^ited    or    onoothed 

round  tlie  edge*  only. 
Tenmhd,    the   Latin   expression  for 

HermK  (see  abore). 
ntatrUmtj  a  kind  of  liniestone  found 

near  Tiroli. 
TricMmum^   fht   dining-room    of   an 

ancient  house. 
Trhmtphal  Arch   in  churches  is  the 

lofty  arch  diriding  the  choir  from 

the  transept  or  the  nave  (p.  lix). 
FtSo,  a  country-estate,  including  the 

house  and  park.    Tne  house  itself 

—  the  "Tilla*  in  the  English  sense, 

is  called  Oa$tno. 


INDEX. 


Abete,  Monte  deir  12. 
A.cqualagna  123. 
Acqaa  Acetosa  368. 

—  Felice  158.  375. 

—  Marcia  376.  408. 

—  Paola  98. 

—  Rossa  94. 

—  Santa  376.  395. 

—  Vergine  374. 
Acque  Albule  401.  403. 
Adriana,  Villa  m. 
JEaiB  122. 
iGthalia  13. 
Affile  414. 
Agosta  409. 
Agylla  416. 
Albacina  122. 
Alban   Mountains,   the 

391. 
Albano  396. 
— ,  Lago  di  395. 

—  Laziale  396. 
Albannm  396. 
Albarese  4. 
Albegna  4. 
— ,  river  4. 
Albinia  4. 
Algido,  Monte  425. 
AUerona  83. 
Allia  372. 
Almo,  brook  377. 
Alsium  8.  416. 
Alviano  83. 
Amaseno  428. 
Amelia  81. 
Ameria  81. 
Amlata,  Monte  38. 
Ancona  115. 
Anemo  99. 
S.  Angelo  (near  Orosseto) 

38. 

—  in  Vado  114. 
Anghiari  51. 
Anguillara  97. 
Anio,  river  372.  373.  402. 

408.  414. 
Anio  novus  177. 
Ansa,  the  103. 
8.  Ansano  in  Dofana  36. 
Ansciano,  Mte.  d'  63. 
AnsedoDia  4. 
Aaiemaas  372, 


lAntico,  Monte  38.    ^ 
Anticoli  409. 
S.  Antimo  38. 
Antinm  422. 
Anxur  429. 
Anzio  421. 

Apennines,   the  118,  etc. 
Appia  Antica,   Fortezza 

-,  Via  377. 

Aqua  Alexandrina  375. 

—  Claudia  177.  376. 

—  Ferentina  395. 
Marcia  376.  403. 

Aquee  Albulse  401. 

—  ApoIIinares  97. 

—  Salvia  383. 

—  Tauri  7. 
Arbia  86. 

.  river  19.  37. 
S.  Arcangelo  di  Romagna 

103. 
Arcevia  123. 
Arco  Muto  422. 

—  Oscuro  188. 
Ardea  421. 
Arezzo  42. 

Argentario,  Monte  4. 
Ariccia  397. 
Aricciana,  Valle  397. 
Ariminum  103. 
Arno,  river  46. 
Arquata  78. 
Arretium  42. 
Arrone,  river  6.  8.  98. 
Artemisio,  Monte  ^5. 
Artena  425. 
Arvales,  Grove  of  the 

418. 
Asciano  86. 
Ascoli  98. 

Asdrubale,  Mte.  d'  114 
Assino,  the  53. 
Assisi  66. 


Astagno,  Monte  115. 
Astura  423. 
Attidium  122. 
Attigliano  88. 
Augustanus,  Vicua  4^1. 
Aogufltns,     Bridge     oi 

Aazimum  IIB. 


Badia  del  Furlo  114.  ' 

—  of  8.  Severo  87. 
Bagnaja  94. 
Bagni  401. 
Bagno  a  Morbo  9. 
Bagnorea  91. 
Balneum  Regis  9U 
Baize,  Le  12.  52. 
Barbarano  96. 
Baschi  88. 
Bassano  di  Sutri  96. 

—  Teverino  88. 
— ,  Lake  of  88. 
Bastia  66. 
Bedesis  100. 
Belcaro  36. 
Bellegra  414. 
Belrespiro,  Villa  364. 
S.  Benedetto  102. 

—  (convent  near  Su- 
biaco)  410. 

S.  Bernardino  112. 
Bertinoro  102. 
Betolle  47. 
Bevagna  72. 
Bibbiena  46. 
Bibbona-Gasale  2. 
Bieda  95. 
Bisentina  88. 
Blera  95. 
Bologna  98. 
Bolsena  87. 
— ,  Lago  di  87. 
Bomarzo  88. 
Borgbese,  Villa  423. 
Borghetto  88. 
Borgo  dei  Magazzini 
13. 

—  di  S.  Marino  105. 

—  8.  Sepolcro  51. 
Bosco  Sacro  378. 
Bovillee  380. 
Bracciano  97. 

— ,  Lago  di  97. 
Branca  56. 
Bruna,  river  3. 
Buche  de'  Saracinl.,  1*^ 
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Oeecina  2. 

Ceere  416.  8. 

Geesena  1G2. 

Caffarella,  brook  ^ 

Cagli  123. 

Gales  123. 

Gallori,  S.  Maria  Asa nnta 

di  17. 
Calmazzo  114. 
Calvario,  Mte.  96. 
Galvi,  Mte.  91. 
Calvo,  Mopte  53. 
€am;kldr>li  mA.  43. 
C&mf^rlno  12^. 
Cameriniin]  Unibrpnun 

122. 
Gampagna  di  Roma  365k 

8. 
Gampana,  Grotta  415. 
Gampello  74. 
Caitifti^lJa  Marittini4  2, 
Campu  d'AiinibaJe  40Q. 

—  Hegi^fLDO  53. 
G&muscia  47, 
Candi^liaTio^  river  114. 

Gantalupo  409. 
Ganterano  408. 
Gantiano  114. 
Gapalblo  4. 
Gapanne,  Monte  13. 
Gapannelle,  Le  39^,' 
Gapo  dl  Bove  379. 
Gapoliveri  13. 
Gaporciano  12. 
Gapraia  13. 
Gapranica  96. 
Gaprarola  96. 
Careen,  Eremo  doUe  70, 
Gareise  98. 
Garpineto  424.  433. 
Carroceto  421. 
Garsulse  f6. 

Oasale  dcil  FontanMc  QL 
Alarcl^liaim  i^tS. 

—  di  9.  M^ria  Kuova 
380. 

—  di  Prima  Porta  363* 
Rotnrtdn  S&). 

Casapo  4iiJ, 

flanentlnOf  lUs  i6. 
CaAinn  di  Tqrra  9- 
Gaasia,  Via  3(i8, 
Gastagneto  2. 
Gastel  d'Asso  94. 

—  Bolognese  98. 

—  Dur&nt  123. 

—  .<?-  EJia  90. 

'fidardo  118. 
'''iorentino  U* 
421. 
V>  396. 


Caftftl  Oi^bileo  S71  SOw 

—  MadjLma  I^K 

—  del  Piano  38, 

—  Planio  132. 

—  PorziaDo  4^1* 

—  EaiiDOBdo  11^2, 

—  Todino  BG. 
Castelijna  in  Chianti  17, 
Cnalellum  AxJa  95. 
CaBtelnuDTn  %. 

—  AfW  A b bale  38. 

—  Eerarden^a  36. 
CaidtiglioQe  574. 

—  Fion^tluD  47* 
^  del  Lago  Si. 

—  dOrtia  38. 
^  della  Pescaia  3. 

—  T even  no  88. 
— ,  Palnde  di  4. 
— ,  PtiOmODtnry  of  3^ 
Cattrimffiuiam  89Ci. 
Catilio,  Mdnte  W^^ 
GattQlica^  La  lOB. 
Cava.  Ln.  di  Gaporciano 

12, 
Cave  413, 
Cavo^  Monte  400. 
CeccirelJL  Vign*  418. 
C^cchlna  394. 
CecchJgnoU  361. 
Oecina  2.  S. 
— ,  riv^r  2.  S. 
CellQle  17. 
CeldA  3G. 
Centum  Cellm  7- 
Cerboli  13. 
— ,  Monte  9. 
Cere  Nuovd  416, 
CerfoEie,  the  51. 
Ceri  4ifl. 

Ccirelo  dRti  122, 
Cerlaldo  14* 
Cervara  4Q1*  409, 
— ,  Grotlo*?a  of  401. 
CcTveterl  416*  8. 
Cesano  S7. 
— ,  fiTer  114,  nX 
8k  Cffs^reo.Oflteria  dicl91 
Cesena  10!2* 
Gesi  m 
Cetinale  36* 
Celona  S9, 
— .  Jtonli  di  4L. 
Ohiaff^io,  river  66*  123* 
Cblana,  river  36,  30*  47 

SI. 
Cblaneiano  4L 
Ctdatavalle  122, 
iClutirrme  4, 


CiamplDoasL  411.  421. 

Cidliano  406* 

ClmlQiud,  Mofi5  %, 

Ciiieto  Rom&DQ  408. 

Cinlfiano  38. 

Circeo,  or 

Cfrt;elJo,  Monte  430. 

Cisteftia  42r, 

Cirerna  51 

Ciira  di  Castollo  52. 

—  HcUa  PJeve  Sa. 
Civit^  Ca^tellana  tS. 

—  Lavioia  4^5, 
CiTitauova.  Porto  120. 
GUita  V*c<;hla  7. 
CivltelJa  4E4. 

—  d^'Ap^liaiia  94. 
CUnie  47* 

Clitnmoufl,  the  Ti.  73. 
ClivuB  CiQnic>  369- 

—  MjHTt^Sr  377* 
Cinjinm  81- 
Coilatift  4111. 
Colle  U* 

di  Vai  d*EIfla    14. 

—  del  ?oetello  409. 

—  Salve Iti  a* 
Colleficipoll  80* 
S.  Colnmba  3iS* 
Clalojiia  Fiilenj»  Jnlia 

ArretlunL  42, 

—  Jnlia  Hlapellnm  71. 
i^enotiitie  19* 

—  JnnoTiia  89 

—  Nepetiftia  m, 
Colonna  3* 

—  <Mte-  CompJitri}  411. 
Gompatri  4tl. 
Compiobbi  41* 

Conca,  rivoF  t06. 
Conem,  Monte  118. 
Cora  42fl. 
Corcolle  3^4 
Cori  426, 

Come  to  (Targtiinia)  5. 
ComicuJum  402. 
Ciii-Jignaiio  40* 
Coraiiii,  Villi  423, 
Gorton  a  47, 
Cosa  4. 

Coatacdaro  Hi. 
S.  Co!itaii?.}i  8TS.  Ix. 
Cremera,  the  3ti8.  415. 
Crodcdiite  ^7, 
Cnistnmiua  rapajE  106. 


DiE^enlta  408. 
S*  Donato  1^. 


INDEX. 
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8.  Edistio  89. 
Egeria,  Grotto  of  378. 
S.  Egidio,  Alto  di  49. 
Elba  13. 
Ellera  61. 
E^sa,  river  14. 
Emissarium  of  the  Lago 

Albano  395. 
Empiglione,  the  406. 
Empoli  14. 
Ercole,  Port'  4. 
Esino,  river  123.  115. 
Etruscan  Towns  415. 
S.  Eugenic,  Abbazia  di  35. 
Eugubium  54. 

Fabriano  122. 
S.  Facondino  123. 
Faenza  99. 
Falconara  115. 
Falcone,  Monte  875. 
Falconieri,  Villa  393. 
Falerii  89. 

Falerium  Novum  89. 
Fano  112. 
Fanum  Fortunes  112. 

—  VacunfiB  409. 

—  Voltumnse  91. 
Fara  Sabina  90. 
Fauglia  2. 
Faventia  99. 
8.  Felice  Circeo  430. 
Keren tinum  94. 
Ferento  94. 
Ferrata,  Grotto  394. 
— ,  Osteria  della  409. 
Ficulle  83. 
Fidense  3(2. 
Figline  41. 
Filomarinu,   Osteria  di 

872. 
Fiora,  river  4. 
Fiumicino  418.  8. 

—  di  Cave  413. 
— ,  river  103. 
Florence  14.  41. 
Foggia  118. 
Foglia,  river  106.  109. 
Fogliano,  Mte.  95. 
Fojano  47. 
Foligno  71. 
Follonica  8. 
Fondo,  Lago  di  430. 
Fonranile,  Casale  del  94. 
Fonte  degli  Oratini  409. 

—  della  Bagnaia  430. 
Forli  100. 
Forliinpopoli  102. 
Formelio  415. 
— ,  Fosso  di  415. 
Formica,  island  3. 

FortezsM  Appia  AbUca 
380. 


Forum  Cassii  95. 

—  Clodii  97. 

—  Livii  100. 

—  Popilii  102. 

—  Sempronii  113. 
Fossanuova  42^. 
Fossato  di  Vico  114.  123. 
Fossa  Trjyani  418. 
Fosso  Cacchiano  96. 

—  di  Formelio  415. 

—  deir  Isola  415.  90. 

—  di   Ponte   di   Nona 
374. 

—  di  Valchetto  415. 
Fossombrone  113. 

S.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Mts.)  414. 

—  (Fojano)  47. 
Frascati  391. 
Prassinetto  47. 
Frasso  428. 

Pratocchie,  Le  380.  425. 
Fregense  8. 
Frosinone  428. 
Fulginium  71. 
Furbara  8. 

Furlo  Pass  114. 


Gabii  374. 
Gagliole  122. 
Galera  98. 
S.  Galgano  36. 
Gallese  83. 
Gallicano  374. 
Oalliuas,  Villa  ad  368. 
Galloro  398. 
Gambettola  103. 
Gavignano  424. 
Gavorrano  3. 
Gelsomina,  river  98. 
S.  Gemini  66. 
Grenazzano  413. 
Gennaro,  Monte  402. 
Genzano  398. 
Gerano  406. 
Gericomio  418. 
8.  Giacomo  74. 
Giano,  brook  123. 
Giglio  14. 
S.  Gimignano  15. 
8.  Giovanni  41. 

—  d'Asso  38. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
36. 

8.    Girolamo,  convent 
12. 

Giove,  Monte  113. 

Giovi  46. 

Giulianello  426. 

— ,  Lago  di  ^^. 

Giuncano  78. 
'Giuncarico,  3. 
|S.  Giustiao  52. 


S.  Giusto,  Monte  120. 

Gonfolina,  the  14. 

Gordiani,Villaofthe374. 

Gorgona  13. 

Gradara  108. 

Granaiolo  14. 

Grano,  Monte  del  376. 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  118. 

Graviscse  5. 

8.  Gregorio  413. 

Grosseto  3. 

Grotta  Campana  415. 

—  Ferrato  394. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  378. 
Gualdo  Tadino  123. 
Guasco,  Monte  115. 
Gubbio  63. 

Hadrian's  VUIa  403. 
Helvia  Ricina  120. 
Hispellum  71. 
Horace,  Villa  of  407. 
Horta  88. 

Igilium  14. 

Iguvium  54. 

Ilva  13. 

Imola  98. 

Imperiale,  Villa  108. 106. 

Incisa  41. 

Inferno,  Valle  d'  98. 

[nghirami,  Villa  12. 

Interamna  78. 

Isola  Farnese  416. 

—  Maggiore  50. 

—  Minore  50. 

—  Polvese  50. 

—  Sacra  418. 

Jesi  122. 

Jupiter  Apenninus, 
Temple  of  114. 

—  Latiaris,    Temple   of 
400. 

Labici  411. 

Labico  424. 

Labicum  411. 

La   Cava  di   Caporciano 

12. 
Lacus  Albanus  395. 
Nemorensis  398. 

—  Prelins  4. 

—  SabatinuB  97. 

—  Trasimenus  50. 

—  VadimoniB  88. 

—  Volsiniensifl  87. 
Ladi  spoil  8. 
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Larderello  9. 

La  Storta  Romana  98. 

Laterina  42. 

Latium  366. 

La  Tolfa  7. 

Laurentam  421. 

LaTinium  421. 

Leano,  Mte.  428. 

Le  Baize  12.  52. 

Leghorn  2. 

8.  Leo  106. 

Le  Vene  73. 

Licenza  409. 

— ,  river  403. 

Livia,  Villa  of  368. 

Loreto  118. 

S.  Lucchese,  monast.  14. 

S.  Luce  2. 

Lucignano  33. 

Luco,  Monte  77. 

Lugnano  424. 

Lunghezza  401. 

Kaccarese  8. 
— ,  Stagno  di  8. 
Macchia  di  Ostia  421. 
Macerata  121. 
Madonna   del  Buon  Con- 
siglio  413. 

—  del  Calcinajo  47. 

—  del  Campo  413. 

—  delle  Case  409. 

—  del  Piano  96. 

—  del  SaBso  4lj. 

—  del  Tufo  399. 

—  delle  Vergini  121. 
Meecenas,  Villa  of  407. 
Maenza  428. 

Magazzini,  Borgo  dei  13. 
Magione  51. 
Magliana  8.  418. 
Magliano  88. 
Malafede,  Ost.  di  421. 

S.  Mama  46. 
Mandela  409. 
Mauziana  96. 
Marano,  river  106. 
Marcellina  402. 
Marches,  the  98. 
Marciana  13. 
Marecchia,  river  103.  105. 
Maremme,  the  2. 
8.  Maria  degli  Angeli  66. 

—  Assunta  di  Callori  17. 

—  delleGrazie46.77.114. 

—  del  Monte  102. 

'  —  della  Querela  94. 
—  di  QuiDtiholo  407. 
—  dei  Servi  83. 
S.  Marinella  7. 
'*'^riDO  396. 
Yarino  105. 
'o,  Mte.  368. 


S.  Marmi  10. 

Marmoraja  36. 

Marmore  78. 

— ,  Cascate  delle  79. 

Marotta  114. 

Marrana,  the  279. 

Marta  91. 

— ,  river  5.  91. 

MarUna  88. 

S.  Martino  al  Cimino  95. 

Piano  113. 

Massa  Marittima  3. 

Massi,  Monte  12. 

Matelica  122. 

Meloria  13. 

Mentana  374. 

Metaarus  113.  114. 

Mevania  72. 

S.  Mezzano,  Villa  41. 

Mignone,  river  7. 

Milvius,  Pons  367. 

S.  Miniato  al  Tedesco  14. 

Mola,  La  396. 

Mondavio  113. 

Mondolfo  114. 

Mondragone,  Villa  393. 

Moline  109. 

Mons  Albanus  400. 

—  Ciminias  95. 

—  Sacer  373. 
Montalcino  38. 
Montalto  4. 
Montarozzi  6. 
Monte  deir  Ahete  12. 

—  Accio  108. 

—  Algido  425. 

—  Amiata  38. 

—  di  Ancona  118, 

—  Antico  38. 

—  Aperio  19. 

—  Argentario  4. 

—  Artemisio  425. 

—  d'Asdrubale  114. 

—  Astagno  115. 

—  S.  Bartolo  106.  108. 

—  Calvario  96. 

—  Calvi  97. 

—  Capanne  13. 

—  Castelli  53. 

—  Catillo  408. 

—  Catini  12. 

—  Cavo  400. 
Montecchio  47.  109. 
Monte  Cello  402. 

—  Cerboli  9. 

—  Ciminio  95. 

—  Circeo,  or 
Circello  430. 

—  CompaitTi  ?a4.  ^M. 

—  Conero  iV%. 

—  CoTona  h'6. 
\Motiteco8a.to  V*Xi. 
iMoiite  CriaVo  U:. 


Moniefalco  72. 
Monte  Falcone  375. 
Montefiascone  91. 
Moutefiorentino  123. 
Monte  Fogllano  95. 

—  Gennaro  402. 

—  Giove  113. 

—  8.  Giusto  120. 

—  del  Grano  376. 

—  Guasco  115. 
Montelanico  424. 
Monte  Leano  428. 

Luco  77. 
Montelupo  14. 
Monte  Maggiore  51. 

—  Malo  3j9. 
Montemarciano  114. 
Monte  Mario  368. 

—  Massi  12. 

—  Nero  2. 

—  Oliveto  Maggiore  37. 

—  Pennino  124. 
Montepescali  3.  3S. 
Monte  Petrara  114. 

Porzio  394. 
Montepulciano  39. 
— ,  Lago  di  41. 
Monte  Biggioni  17. 
Monte  Rosso  122. 

■  Rotondo  (near  Rome) 

374.  90. 
Mouterotondo  (near  Vol- 

terra)  9. 
Monte  Sansavino  46. 
Monte  8omma  78. 

—  Subasio  70. 

—  Trevi  428. 
Montevarchi  42. 
Monte  Verano  97. 
Monticelli  402. 
Monti  di  Cetona  41. 

—  Parioli  367. 
Montone,  river  100. 
Morrovalle  120. 

S.  Mustiola  a  Torn  (Val 
di  Merse)  36. 

Nar80. 

Narni  80. 

Namia  80. 

Nemi  398. 

— ,  Lago  di  398. 

Nepete  90. 

Nepi  90. 

Nequinum  80. 

Nera,  river  66.  77.  78. 

—  Montoro  81. 
Nero,  Mte.  2. 
iKero's  Tomb  368. 


Nero 
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Norba  427. 
Norchia  95. 
Norcia  77. 
Norma~427. 
Naceria  124. 

Olevano  413. 
Ombrone,  river  4.  14.  36. 
S.  Onofrio  93. 
Ontanese  425. 
Oratini,  Fonte  degli  409. 
Orbetello  4. 
Orcia,  river  38. 
Orciano  2. 
Orcle  95. 
S.  Oreste  89. 
Oriolo  Romano  96. 
Orte  81.  88. 
Orvieto  83. 
Osa,  river  4. 
Osimo  118. 
Osservanza,  L'  35- 
Osteria  delle  Capannelle 
395. 

—  di  Gavamonte  374. 

—  S.  Cesario  394. 

—  della  Ferrata  409. 

—  di  Filomarino  372. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  380. 

—  di  Halafede  421. 

—  deir  Osa  374. 

—  del  Ponticello  383. 
421. 

—  della  Volte  30. 
Ostia  418. 

— ,  Macchla  di  421. 
— ,  Stagno  di  421. 
Otricoli  88. 

Padule  53. 
Paganico  38. 
Paglia,  river  83. 
Palazzo  123. 

—  del  Pero  51. 
Palazzolo  123. 
Palazzuola  399. 
Palestrina  411. 
Paliano  413. 
Palidoro  8. 
Palmaiola  13. 
Palo  8. 

Palombara  402. 
Palombaro  880. 

S.  Pancrazio,  Monte  8 

Panicale  81. 

Paola,  Lago  dl  430. 

S.  Paolo,  Stazione  di  417. 

Papa  Oiulio,   Casino   of 
187. 

,  Villa  of  187. 

P&pigDO  79. 
Passerano  374. 
Pas3igBa,no  6L 


8.  Pastore  374. 
Pausula  120. 
Pellegrino  123. 
Pennino,  Mte.  124. 
Pentapolis  Maritima  103. 
Perugia  56. 

S.  Agostino  63. 

S.  Angelo  63. 

Antiquarian     Museum 
62. 

Arco  di  Augusto  62. 

Banca  di  Perugia  69. 

S.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 
63. 

Biblioteca  Pubblica  60. 

Botanic  Garden  62. 

Cambio,  Coll.  del  59. 

Cathedral  61. 

Cemetery  66. 

Chiesa  Nuova  63. 

Collegio  del  Cambio  59. 

Corso  Cavour  6i. 

—  Garibaldi  63. 

—  Vanucci  68. 
S.  Costanzo  65. 
S.  Domenico  64. 
Episcopal  Palace  61. 
S.  Ercolano  64. 
Fonte  Maggiore  60. 
S.  Francesco  dei  Con- 

ventuali  63. 
Frontone,  Giardino  del 

65. 
House  of  Perugino  63. 
S.  Lorenzo  61. 
Madonna  della  Luce 

63. 
Maestk  delle  Volte  61. 
Meniconi,  Gallery  65. 
Monaldi,  Gallery  65. 
Museum  62. 
Necropolis  65. 
Painting  (XJmbrian 

School)  57. 
Pal.  Autinori  62. 

—  Baldeschi  58. 

—  del  Capitano  del  Po- 
polo  63. 

—  Galenga  62. 

—  del  Municipio  69. 

—  del  Podesta  63. 
Perugino,  House  of  63. 
Piazza  Danti  61. 

—  Fortebraccio  62. 

—  del  Municipio  60. 

—  del  Sopramuro  63. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  58 
Picture  Gallery  59. 
S.  Pietro  de**  Casinensi 

64. 
Pinacoteca  B^. 
Porta  S.  AngeVo  ^. 

—  Marzia  ^L 


Peragia: 

—  S.  Pietro  64. 
Prefettura  68. 

Scirri,   Torre  degli  63. 

S.  Severo  61. 

Statue  ofJuliusm.  61. 

—  of  Garibaldi  63. 

—  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel II.  53. 

University  62. 

-,  Old  63. 

Via  de'  Priori  63. 

Volunai,  Sepolcro  dei 
65. 
Perusia  57. 
Pesa,  river  14. 
Pesaro  108. 
Petrara,  Monte  114. 
Pianosa  14. 
Picenum  117. 
Piediluco  78.  80, 
— ,  Lake  of  80. 
Pienza  40. 
Pietralata  114. 
Pietralunga  53. 
Piombino  2. 
Piperno  423. 
Pisa  2. 

Pisanrum  106. 
Pisaurus  106. 
Pisciatello,  the  102. 
Pisoniano  408. 
Planasia  14. 
Plautii,  Tomb  of  the 

403. 
Poggibonsi  14. 
Poggio  alia  Croce  12. 

—  Mirteto  90. 

—  (near  Campiglia)  2. 
Polenta  102. 

Poll  413. 
Polimartium  88. 
Pollenza  121. 
S.  Polo  de'  Cavalieri 

402.  408. 
Pomarance  9. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  397. 
Pons  Milvius  367. 
Pontassieve  41. 
Ponte  deir  Acquoria  407. 

—  d' Augusto  105. 

—  della  Badia  5. 

—  a  Botte  114. 

—  della  Catena  375. 

—  Centesimo  124. 
Pontedera  8. 
Ponte  a  Elsa  14. 

—  Felice  88. 
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Ponte  Molle  367. 

—  Komentano  373. 

—  di  Nona  374. 

—  d'Orsino  413. 

—  Salario  372. 

—  Sodo  415. 

—  delle  Torri  76. 
Ponticello-   Osteria   del 

383.  421. 
Ponticino  42. 
Pontignano ,  Certosa  di 

35. 
Pontine  Marshes  427. 
Poppi  46. 
Populonia  2. 
Porrena  46. 
Porsenna,  Mausoleum  of 

82. 
Porta  Aurelia  364, 

—  Croce  41. 

—  Furba  376. 

—  Llbitina  379. 

—  Spezieria  416. 
Porto  418.  8. 

—  Civitanova  120. 

—  Clementino  7. 

—  Ercole  4. 
Portoferraio  13. 
Porto  Longone  13. 
Portonaccio.90. 
Porto  Recanati  120. 

—  S.  Stefano  4. 
Portovecchio  2. 
Portus  Trajani  7.  418. 
Porzio,  Mte.  394. 
Potenza,  river  120.  121. 

—  Picena  120. 
Prseneste  412. 
Pratone  402. 
Pratovecehio  46. 
Prattica  421. 

Prima  Porta,  Casale  di 

368. 
Privernum  428. 
Prossedi  428. 
Pupluna  2. 
Pussino,  Val  di  c68. 
Pyrgos  8.  416. 

S.  Cluirico  38. 

Ranza  12. 

Rapolano  38. 

Rassina  46. 

Ravenna  98.  1C6. 

Recanati  120. 

Regillus,  Lake  375. 

Uegresso  405. 

S.  Bestio  89. 

Riccione  106. 

Rignano,  on  the  Arno4i, 

Rimini  i03. 

Rio  C&stello  13. 


Rio  Falisco  90.  ROME  : 

Marina  13. 
Riparbella  9. 
Rocca  Canterano  409. 

—  8.  Casciano  102. 

—  Giovane  409. 

—  Gorga  428. 

—  Maggiore  71. 

—  Massima  426. 

—  di  Papa  899. 

—  Romana  97. 
Roccasecca  423. 
Rocca  S.  Stefano  414. 
Roccastrada  38. 
S.  Rocco  409. 
Rojate  414. 
Roma  Vecchia  380. 
ROME  125. 

Accademia  di  Francia 
150. 

—  di  Belle  Arti  205. 

—  de'  Lincei  356. 

—  di  8.  Luca  261. 
Acqua  Acetosa  868. 

—  Felice  158.  375. 

—  Marcia  165. 

—  Paola  363. 

—  Santa  376. 

—  Vergine  374. 
S.  Adrian©  261. 
JEdes  Gastoris  246. 
iBrarium  milit.  262. 

—  publ.  250. 
8.  Agata  in  Subura  163. 
Ager  Vaticanus  299. 
S.  Agnese  212. 

—  fuori  le  Mura  372. 
S.  Agostino  206.  Ixv. 
Alb  ergo  deir  Orso  203. 
Aldobrandine  Nuptials 

352. 
S.  Al'essio  275. 
S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori 

174. 
All  Saints,  Ch.  of  137. 

149. 
Alta  Semita  147. 
Amazon  after  Polycle- 

tus  345. 
American  Church  165. 

188. 

—  Classical  School  133. 
Amphitheatrum      Cas- 

trense  299. 

—  Flavium  255. 
Anaglypha  Trajani  247. 
8.  Andrea  867. 

—  deUe  Fratte  152. 

—  o,\  (^ToAxiittaift  IQS,     I    Aug 

IxxW.  \  — 


8.  Angelo,  Castello  301. 

—  in  Pescheria  224. 
Anio  Novus  177. 
S.  Anna,    Chapel  of 

274. 
Antinous  338.   370. 

(237).  Iv. 
Antiquities,  vendors  of 

133. 
S.  Antonio  Abbate  174. 
S.  Apollinare  206. 
Apollo  Belvedere  842. 

—  Musagetes  338. 

—  Sauroctonns  240. 
SS.  Apostoli  202. 
Apoxyomenos  345.  li. 
Aqua  Claudia  177.  270. 

376. 

—  Julia  174. 

—  Marcia  165. 

—  Trajana  368. 

—  Virgo  152. 
Ara  Pacis  190. 
Arch  of  Augustus  251. 

—  of  Constantiue  259. 

—  of  Dolabella  and 
Silanus  285. 

—  of  Drusus  282. 

—  of  the  Fabii  252. 

—  of  Gallienus  174. 

—  of  the  Money- 
changers 272. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus  248. 

—  of  Tiberius  247. 

—  of  Titus  254.  Iv. 
Archfieol.  Society,  Brit- 
ish and  American  133. 

,  German  241. 

,  French  221. 

Archivio  Vaticano  350. 
Arco  della  Ciambella 
210. 

—  di  Giano  272. 

—  Oscuro  188. 

—  dei  Pantani  262. 
Arcus  Argentariorum 

272. 
Area  Capitolina  226. 

—  Palatina  267. 
Ariadne  (Vatican)  840. 
Arrival  127. 
Art  Dealers  138. 
Artists'  Association  138. 
Arx  Capitolina  226. 
Atrium  Vestse  251. 
Auditorio  di  Mecenate 

173. 
Augustus,  Buat  of  851. 
— .^^Lv^^XAaaoL  of  189. 
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Aventine,  the  274.145. 
Bagni  di  Paolo  Emilio 
•       264. 
S.  Balbina  278. 
Banca  d'ltalia  167. 
Bankers  131. 
Baptistery  (Lateran) 

2€0. 
Barcaccia,  La  151. 
Barracks  of  the  Cara- 

binieri  304. 
S.  Bartolomeo  225. 
Basilica    iEmilia    243. 

250. 

—  of  Constantine  253. 

—  (Donstantiniana  291. 

—  Eudoxiana  179. 

—  Julia  246. 

—  Liberiana  172. 

—  of  SS.  Nereo    cd 
Achilleo  379. 

—  of8t.Petronilla379. 

—  Porcia  243. 

—  S.  Salvatoris  291. 

—  Sempronia  243- 

—  Sessoriana  177. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  375. 

—  Ulpia  264. 

—  of  St.  Valentine  367. 
Baths  132. 
Battistero,  II  290. 
Beer  130. 
Belrespiro  364. 
S.  Bernardo  157. 
S.  Biagio  della  Pagnot- 

ta222. 
S.  Bibiana  174. 
Bibliography  zxvii. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 

drina  211. 

—  Angelica  206. 

—  Barberiniana  157. 
-  —  Casanatensis  211. 

—  S.  Cecilia  138. 

—  Chisiana  K-'8. 

.    —  Corsiniana  138.  357 

—  Lancisiana  305. 

—  Sarti  261. 

—  Vallicellana  219. 

—  Vaticana  ?.m. 

—  Vittorio    Emanuel < 
195. 

Bibulus,  Tonab  of  193. 
Bicvcles  131. 
Birrerie  130. 
Bocoa  della  VeHtii  272 
Bofaemisin  Hosph-e  219. 
8.  Bonaventura  !^54. 
Bookhlnden  184. 
BooksellerM  1H 


'   Borgbese.  Vtlla,  m. 
Borgo  299^ 


ROME  : 

Borgo  8.  Angclo  304. 

—  Nuovo  304. 

—  8.  Michele  305. 

—  8.  8pirito  305. 

—  Vecchio  304. 
Botanic  Qarden  282. 

354. 
BramatUe : 

Belvedere  of  the  Va- 
tican 336. 

Cortile  di  8.  Damaso 
(or  delle  Logge) 
317. 

Cloisters  of  8JMaria 
della  Pace  214. 

8.  Lorenzo   in  Da- 
maso 218. 

Pal.  Giraud  304. 

8t.  Peter's  307. 

Tempietto  362. 
British  Academy    131 
Bronzes,   antique  232. 

233.  348. 
— ,  Imitations  of  133. 
Cabs,  see  Appx. 
Geecilia  Metella.  Tomb 

of  379. 
Cselius,  the  145.  282. 
Cairoli,  Monument  of 

the  150. 
Caf^  129. 
Calcografia  Regia  134. 

153. 
Cameos  133. 
Camera  de'    Depntati 

207. 
Gampagna  di  Roma 

Campo  di  Fiore  220. 

—  Vau 


/accino  244. 

-  Vera  no  176. 
Campus    Martins    145. 

18S. 
Cancclleria,    Pal,    218. 

Ixvii. 
Candelabra,      antique 

a^.  840. 
Capitol  226. 
— ,  Coll.  of  the  231. 
Capitoline  Hill  145.226. 

-  Museum  236. 

-  Picture  Gallery  236. 

-  Venus  241. 

-  Wolf  233. 
Capo  di  Bove  379. 
Cappella  del  Sudario 

216. 
Capuchin  Church  15i. 
Caracalla,  Thermte 

279. 
Career  Mamerivnus  '2^. 

242. 


BOMS : 

Carceri  Nuove  222. 
8.  Carlo  alle  Quattro 
Fontane  157.  Ixxiv. 

—  a'  Catinari  222. 

—  al  Corso  189. 
Carnival  142. 
Carriage  Hirers  131. 
Carthusian   Monastery 

159. 
Casa  di  Crescenzio  273. 

—  di  Livia  266. 

—  di  Pilato  273. 

—  Professa  216. 

—  di  Raflfaele  207. 

—  di  Rienzi  273.  Ixiii. 

—  Tarpeia  24  L 

—  Zuccari  154. 
Casale  Rotondo  380. 
Casino  deir  Aurora 

156. 

—  of  Julius  III.  187. 

—  Massimi  293. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  187. 

—  Rospigliosi  170. 
Castello  8.  Angelo  301. 
Castra  Peregrina  285. 
Castro  Pretorio  158. 
Casts  133. 
Catacombs  384.  xxxv. 

—  of  8t.  Agnes  390. 

—  of  8.   Alessandro 
390. 

—  of  St.  Calixtus  388. 

—  of  Domitilla  389. 

—  of  8.  Generosa  418. 

—  Jewish  3r0. 

—  of  88.   Nereus   and 
Achilleus  389. 

—  of    88.    Peter    and 
Marcellinns  390. 

—  of  St.   Pontianus 
390. 

—  of  St.  Preetextatus 

3f:o. 

—  of  St.  PriscUla  390. 

—  of  S.  Sebastiano  390. 
8.  Caterina  de**  Punari 

223. 

—  di  Siena  168. 
Cavour,  Statue  of  304. 
8.  Cecilia  in  Trasterere 

360. 
Cemetery,  Qerman  315. 
— ,  Jewish  274. 
— ,  Protestant  277. 
8.  Cesareo  280. 
Cestius,  Pyramid  qC 


44« 


Ae    Emgimmi    aoiti 
a<prf  £%. 

—  '•ji  Jb&fmcaas  J^ 
Cb«4cL«ma'f  hamdr 

—  OaoM  Wt. 

—  Xarti*  377, 

—  Tsetr^ris;  26Su 
0.4«»   M^xtmtk  272. 

'yf  229.  ^ 

r>/llerti»»j,  etc  2^ 
C>>Il«{;So  8,  A«<el»o 

27C 

—  di  Prp|iag»ada  Fide 

^  B//maao  198.  195. 

211. 
OAle^um  Uit«anm 

152. 
O^llij  HfftUmm  149. 
r>>Iona«e«,  Le  2^. 
Cok/noA,  FaL  202. 
V^AtmmAt  of  the 

Twclre  Oodj  245. 
(UAttMenm  '£ib. 
Colambaria  281.  282. 

JTw.  aw. 

Oimitfnm  242. 
C^meerto  139. 
Couc^frdUk.  Temple  of 

246. 
CAntftHirmeTB  129. 
Cofiipreffazione  di    Ca- 

ritii  3(80. 
Cfm«erTatori,  Palace  of 

the  280. 
f!..n-nlftte«  131.  167. 


Bnuumele 


lo  319. 


-  JsHaSaLXL. 
Ii>irf«aii(L»-#  S«£cf 


US. 


7XL 

rOB  306.  a9L  ^dvnL 
S8. 


DoBdae  <^  Va4is  377. 


335l 

DoMva  Aagmalaaa  3S7. 
3G5l 

—  FUria  367. 

—  L4v1jb  3ip. 

—  Tib«riaiia  266L 
Doria,  PaL  198t 
DorTphOTBi  (after  Po- 

lyeletafl)  316.  zlix. 
Drnauj,  Areb  of  282. 
Bcole  de  Borne  330. 
Egeria.  Grotto  of  378. 
Egjptiaii  Hnaeom  346. 
S.  Eligio  degU  Orefici 

222. 
EmbaMies  131.   157. 

156. 
Engluh  Chnrchea  137. 

221. 
Engrarings  134.  153. 
Eros  of  Praxitelea  L 
EflqnUine  145.  171. 
EthnogntpUeal    Xa- 

senm  195. 
Etruacan  Mnaenm  347. 

Iv, 

Eurysacea,  Xon.  of  177. 
8.  Eusebio  174. 
Excabitorinm   of    the 

VigUcs  359. 

VamesVtia,  NiWa^  ^EA. 

Ixxii. 
Faati  CouBTilajr^  '^; 


«c&e   Tarta- 


—  <ie2  Tnaame  15L 
Fianwi   4eZr  Aobma 

FcfieelSft.  1& 
F4a  mi  fl 


F«ctne.  TcKfle  of 
213L 

—  of  GKsar.  or  Foraa 
J«lnM3e.  «3. 

—  of  3(erffa  363. 

—  of  Trajaa  363l 

8.  F^aaeeoea  Bnia»a 

SSI 
8.  Fiaaeeaeo  di  Pa<^ 

ITJ. 

—  a  Bip«  36L 
Galilei'a  7" 

IfiO. 

eaDeria  CAztdlodenia 
166. 

—  BaibeiwilSe. 

—  Bon^ese  306. 

—  ColomaaQa. 
^  Conim  3G6. 

—  Doria  ISa. 

~  Lateraaeaae  398. 

—  SpadaSSU 

—  Torioida  i98L 

—  of  the  VatieaB  330. 
GalUeava,  Arek  of  174. 
Galliuze,  Le  17B. 
Ganyinede  (alter  Leo- 

charea)  L 
Garibaldi,  Statue  of 

363. 
Garriaon  143. 
Gaul,  Dying  298.  L 
German  HcMpice  313. 
Gesa215.  IzziT. 

—  e  Karia  189. 
QSiAtUi323. 

QL\aKxsi&A  ^  ka^goata 


—  el 

V   QlkAtU] 

\       V^' 

kav\  OS 


FaWoTinil?u^\>\Vc\V^v\    QS^t.^^^««.M&. 
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ROME: 

S.  Gioacchino  804. 

Giordano  Bruno,  Sta- 
tue of  220. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 
271. 

Giotto'8  Na^icella  309. 

8.  Giovanni  de*  Fioren- 
tini  219. 

—  in  Fonte  290. 

—  in   Laterano   291. 
Lxiv.  Ixxiii. 

—  in  Oleo  281. 

—  e  Paolo  284. 

—  a  Porta  Latina  281. 
Giulio,  ViUa  di  Papa 

187. 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 
Case  152. 

—  de'  Falegnami  260. 
Gladiator,  Dying  238.1. 
Glores  135. 
Goethe's  House  189. 
Golden  Palace  of  Nero 

265. 
Goldsmiths  134. 
Goods  Agents  133. 
Graces,  relief  of  the 

344. 
S.  Gregorio  Magno  28£ 
Grotte  Vaticane  314. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  378. 
Guercino^s  Aurora  156. 
Guido    Renins  Aurora 

170. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  301. 
Hairdressers  132. 
Hawthorne's  Marble 

Faun  238.  206. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  343. 
Hilda's  Tower  206. 
Hills  of  Rome,   Seven 

146. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Rome  xxix. 
Horrea  276. 
Horse  Tamers  (Quiri 

nal)  168. 
Horses  131. 
Hospice,  German  213. 

—  Military  286. 

—  for  Women  290, 
Hotels  127. 
Hydropathics  132. 

S.  Ignazio  194.  Izxiv. 
Ilian  Tablet  241. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  152. 
Inquisition  315. 
Isola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 
tolomeo)  236. 
Istituto  Cbimico  ill. 
—  de'  Oiechi  275, 


ROKB: 

Istituto  Tecnico  179. 
8.  Ivo  211. 
Janiculum,  the  368. 
Janus  Qnadrifrons  272. 
Jesuit    Churches   194. 
216.  Ixxiv. 

—  House  216. 
Jewellery  133. 
Jewish  Cemetery  274. 
Juno  Barberini  338. 

163. 

^  Ludovisi  155. 

Keats'  House  151. 

Laocoon  341.  liii. 

Lateran,  the  293. 

Lending  Libraries  134. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  354. 

Lex   Regia   of  Vespa- 
sian 238. 

Libraries  138. 

Liceo   Ennio    Quirino 
Visconti  196. 

Lieuz  d'Aisance  132. 

Livia,  House  of  266. 

Longara,  see  Lungara. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso 
218. 

--  fuori  le  Mura  175. 
Izii.  Iziii. 

—  in  Lucina  190. 

—  in  Miranda  262. 

—  in  Panispema  171. 

—  in  Piscibus  305. 
S.  Luigi  de'Francesi  212. 
Lungara  353. 
Lungaretta  358. 
Lungo  Tevere  304. 

Garibaldi  222. 

Lupercal,  the  (grotto) 

Macellum  Magnum  286. 
Madama  Lucrezia  194. 
Maecenas,  Gardens  of 
173. 

—  Auditorium  of  173. 
Magazzino    Archeolog- 

ico  282. 
Maltese  Villa  276. 
Mamertine  Prison  260. 
Mamiani's  Mon.  219. 
Maps  134. 
8.  Marcello  192. 
S.  Marco  193.  Izti. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Col* 

umn  of  191. 
— ,  Statue  of  239.  Iv. 
Marforio,  Statue  oC23ft. 
Mar^erit&,'Pa&8«%^9AA> 

S.Maria  degUAnKeUV^ 
~  deir  Anima^l^ 


ROME: 

8.  Maria  inAraceeli  227. 

—  Aventina  276. 

—  Bocca   della  Veritk 
272. 

—  in'Campitelli  223. 

—  de  CJapitoUo  227. 

—  dei  Cappuccini  154. 

—  della  Concezione  154. 

—  in  Cosmedin  272. 
Ixiv. 

—  in  Donmica  285. 

—  Egiziaca  273. 

—  di  Grottapinta  220. 

—  di  Loreto  264. 

—  Maggiore  ITO.  Ixii. 
Ixiii.  Ixiv. 

—  ad  Martyres  206. 

—  Mater  Dei  172. 

—  sopra  Minerva  210. 

—  de'  Miracoli  149. 

—  di  Monserrato  221. 

—  in  Monte  Santo  149. 

—  deUa  Morte  221. 

—  deUa  Navicella  286. 

—  ad  Nives  172. 

—  Nova  263. 

—  Nuova  380. 

—  dell'  Orto  361. 

—  della  Pace  213. 

—  della  Pietli  in  Campo 
Santo  316. 

—  del  Popolo  148.  Ixvi. 

—  ad  Preesepe  172. 

—  del  Priorato  275. 

—  Rotonda  208. 

—  deUa  Scala  860. 

—  Scala  CceU  383. 

—  in  Schola  Grseca 
272. 

—  del  Sole  273. 

—  Traspontina  304. 

—  in  Trastevere  359. 

—  in  Vallicella  219. 

—  in  Via  191. 

—  in  Via  Lata  192. 

—  della  Vittoria  157. 


Marius,  Trophies  of 

174.  229. 
Marmorata,  the  276. 
Marrana,  the  279. 
SS.  Martina  eLuca  261. 
S.  Martino   ai  Monti 

179. 
Mascherone  deiFamesi 

222. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus 

189. 
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ROME: 

Michael  Angela:  Ixyii- 
Ixix. 

Carthusian  Convent, 
159.  163. 

Christ    bearing    the 
Cross  211. 

Frescoes  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  321. 

Frescoes  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  318. 

S.  Giov.  dei  Fioren- 
tini  219. 

in  Laterano  291. 

Last  Judgment  321. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angel  i 
160. 

Monument   of  Ju- 
lius II.  180. 

—  of  Moses  180. 

Pal.  Farnese  220. 

Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 
Aur.  statue  229. 

St.  Peter^s  3'J7. 

Piazza  del  Campido- 
glio  229. 

Pieta  311. 

— ,  unfinished  189. 

Prophets  and  Sibyls 
320. 
S.  Michele,  Osp.  361. 

—  in  Sassia  3(fe. 

.  Milliarium  Aureum250. 
Minerva  Medica, 

Temple  of  176. 
Ministers'  offices: 

Agriculture  153. 

Education  211. 

Exterior  170. 

Finance  158. 

Interior  217. 

Posts  and  Telegraphy 
195. 

Public  Works  ICO. 

War  157. 
Moles  Hadriani  301. 
Molossian  Hounds  341. 
Mons  Sacer  373. 
Monte  Caprino  226.  241. 

—  Citorio  207.  191. 

—  Malo  369. 

—  Mario  368. 

—  di  Pieta  221. 
--  Testaccio  276. 
Mosaico,  Studio  del  353 
Museo  Artistico -Indu- 
strial e  152. 

—  BoDcomp&gni  154. 

—  dei  Gessi  276. 

—  Kircheriano  195. 
—  NazioDAle  delle  Ter- 

me  Diocleziane  160. 
Prufano  293. 


ROME: 

Museo  Torlonia  357. 

—  Urbane  282. 
Museums,  see  Capitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  134. 
Navicella  (Giotto's) 

309. 
— ,  Piazza  della  285. 
SS.  I^ereo  ed  Achilleo 

280.  Ixii. 
Nero ,    Buildings    and 

Statue  of  256.  265. 
Newspapers  142. 
S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  224. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  346. 

lii. 
Niobe,  Daughter  of  344. 
Nome  di  Maria  264. 
Nova  Via  252. 
Nympheeum  269. 
Obelisks  147.  150. 151. 

168.  171.  207.  210. 

290.305. 
Observatory  198. 
O'Conneirs  Monument 

168. 
Octavia,  Colonnade  of 

224. 
October  Festival  142. 
Oculists  132. 
8.  Offizio  316. 
Omnibuses,  see  Appx. 
S.    Onofrio    (Lungara) 

353. 

—  (Monte  Mario)  3 
Oratorio  di  S.  Filippo 

Neri  219. 
Orientation  143. 
Qrti  Farnesiani  265. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 

305. 
Ospizio  di  S.  Michele 

361. 
Osterie  130. 
Packers  133.     . 
Psedagogium  270. 
Painters  133. 
Palatine  265.  145. 

Area  Palatina  267. 

Basilica  268. 

Buildings    of    Tibe- 
rius 266. 

—  of  Sept.   Severus 
270. 

Excavations  266. 

Farnese  Gardens  266. 
.    Flavian  Palace  267. 

LupwcaV  'inV. 

P8eda?,06\uxn.  TIQ. 
PalatVum  "Jfel.  ^ 

Stadium  *2&^. 


ROME: 

Palatine: 
Temple    of    Jupiter 
Stator  267. 

—  of  Jupiter  Victor 
269. 

—  of  the  Magna  Mater 

267. 
Palazzetto  Borghese 
205. 

—  Farnese  217. 
Palazzo  Albani  157. 

—  Altemps  206. 

—  Altieri  215. 

—  Antonelli  168. 

—  Ascarelli  223. 

—  Barberini  156. 

—  Bernini  190. 

—  Bolognetti  193.  216. 

—  Bonaparte  193. 

—  Boncompagni-Piom- 
bino  154. 

—  Borghese  205. 

—  Borromeo  195. 

—  Braschi  217. 

—  CaflfarelU  227. 

—  della  Cancelleria  218. 

—  Capranica  216. 

—  Cenci  -  Bolognetti 
223. 

—  Chlgi  191. 

—  Colonna  202. 

—  of  the  Conservator! 
230. 

—  deiConvertendi304. 

—  Corsini  356. 

—  Doria  198.  192. 

—  Falconieri  222. 

—  Farnese  220. 

—  Fiano  190. 

—  Field-Brancaccio 
174. 

—  Gabrielll  218. 

—  Galitzin  206. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
304.       . 

—  delGovemoVecchio 
218 

—  Grazioli  215. 

—  Huflfer  167. 

—  Lancellotti  206. 
--  del  Laterano  293. 

—  Linotte  217. 

—  Madama  211. 
.—  Marignoli  191. 

—  Massimi  alle   Co- 
lonne  217. 

—  Mattel  223. 

—  ^wU-Papaszarri 
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BOME: 

Palazzo  Pamphni  213. 

—  deiPenitenzien304 

—  Pio  220. 

—  Piombino  154. 

—  Poll  153. 

—  Regio  169. 

—  Ricciardi  204. 

—  Righetti  220. 

—  Rinuccini  193. 

—  Rondanini  189. 

—  Rospigliosi  170. 

—  Ruspoli  190. 

—  Sacchetti  222. 

—  Salviati  192.  354. 

—  Santacroce   221. 

—  Savelli  224. 

—  Sciarra-Colonna  192. 

—  del  Senatore  229. 

—  Sforaa-Ceaarini  219. 

—  Simonetti  192. 

—  Sora  218. 

—  Spada    alia   Regola 
221. 

—  di  Spagna  152. 

—  Torlonia  190.  193. 

—  Vaticano  316. 

—  di  Venezia  193. 
Ixv. 

—  Verospi  190. 

—  Vidoni  216. 

S.  Pancrazio  364. 
S.  Pantaleo  217. 
Pantheon  208.  Iviii. 
S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura 
381.  Ixiii. 

—  alle  Tre  Fontane  383. 
Parioli,  Monte  and 

Viale  dei  867.  372. 
Pasquino,  the  217. 
.    Passeggiata  Mai^herita 

Passionist  Konastery 

285. 
Patriarchal    Churches, 

the  XXXV. 
S.  Paul,  Ch.  of  165. 
.   Pensions  128. 
St.  Peter's  306. 
Philippine  Convent 219. 
Phocas,  Column  of  247. 

243. 
Photographs  134. 
Physicians  132. 
Piazza  S.  Apollinare 

206. 

—  di  SS.  Apostoli  202. 

—  Aracoeli  227. 

—  Barberini  154. 

—  Benedetto  Cairoli 
222. 

—  Bocca  della   Verita 
272.  j 

Baedbkbm.    Italy  II. 


ROME: 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
229. 

—  Campitelli  223. 

—  Campo  di  Fiore  220. 

—  della  Cancel! eria 
218. 

—  Capo  di  Ferro  221. 

—  Capranica  207. 

—  dei  Cinque  cento  159. 

—  di  8.  Claudio  191. 

—  Colonna  191. 

—  deir  Esquilino  171. 

—  8.  Eustachio  211, 

—  Farnese  220. 

—  del  Foro   Traiano 
263. 

—  di  8.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  290. 

—  Guglielmo  Pepe  176. 

—  Magnanapoli  167. 

—  8.  Marco  193. 

—  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
171. 

—  Mignanelli  152. 

—  della  Minerva  210. 

—  Montanara  224. 

—  di  Monte  Citorio  191. 
207. 

—  della  Navicella  285. 

—  Navona  212. 

—  deir  Orologio  218. 

—  del  Pantheon  207. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  221. 

—  Pia  304. 

—  di  Pietra  191. 

—  di  8.  Hetro  305. 

—  del  Popolo  147. 

—  di    Porta    8.    Gio- 
vanni 299. 

—  del  Quirinale  168. 

—  della  Rotonda  207. 

—  Rusticucci  805. 

—  di  S.  Silvestro  190. 

—  di  Spagna  151. 

—  Tartaruga  222. 

—  delleTermeCdiTer 
mini)  159.  166. 

—  della  Trinita  151. 

—  di  Venezia  193. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  174 
8.  Pietro  in  Carcere  261. 

—  e  Marcellino  374. 

—  in  Montorio  361. 

—  in  Vaticano  306. 

—  in  Vincoli  179. 
Pincio,  the  149.  145. 
Pliny's  Doves  240. 
Police  Office  127. 
Policlinica  15^. 
Pons  .ffiUus  301. 

—  ^miUua  2na. 

—  Cestlns  22&. 
iSth  Edition. 


ROME: 

Pons  Gratianus  225. 

—  Milvius  367. 

—  Sublicius  358. 

—  Valentiniani  35S. 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  301. 
--  8.  Bartolomeo  225. 

—  Cestio  225. 

—  Emilio  273.  360. 

—  Fabricio  225. 

—  ai  Fiorentini  219. 
354. 

—  Garibaldi  222.  358. 

—  Margherita  148. 

—  Molle  367. 

—  Komentano  373. 

—  de'QuattroCapi225. 

—  Rotto273.  xxvi. 

—  Salario  372. 

—  Sisto  358.  xxvi. 

—  Umberto  205. 
Popes,  List  of  xl. 
Popular  Festivals  142. 
Population  144. 
Porta  Appia  282. 

—  Asinaria  299. 

—  Aurelia  364. 

—  Capena  278.  377. 

—  Furba  376. 

—  8.  Giovanni  299.  376. 

—  Latina  281.  375. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  174. 

—  Magica  174. 

—  Maggiore  177.  374. 

—  Xomentana  158. 

—  Ostiensis  278. 

—  8.  Pancrazio  364. 

—  S.  Paolo  278. 

—  Pia  158. 

—  Pinciana  156. 

—  del  Popolo  147. 

—  Portese  361. 

—  Salaria  369. 

—  8.    Sebastiano   282. 
377. 

—  Settimiana  357. 

—  S.  Spirito  305.  353. 

—  Tiburtina  176. 
Porters  131. 
Porticus  (Colonnade) 

of  Octavia  224. 

—  Pompeiana  220. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
245. 

Post  Office  131.  190. 
PrKneste,  Treasure  of 

198. 
S.  Prassede  178.  Ixli. 
Pto.\.\  e^S.  ^^%N.^v\»  ^^5^- 
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BOMS: 

8.  Prisca  2T8. 
Prison  260. 
Private  ApartmentA 

129. 
Propaganda  152. 
Protestant    Cemetery 

277. 

—  Churches  133. 
Protomoteca  231. 
Provision  Dealers  130. 
S.  Pudenziana  171.  Izii. 
Pyramid  of  Ce8tins277. 
SS.    Qnattro    Coronati 

289. 
Qnattro  Fontane  157. 
Questnra  127. 
Qnirinal,  the  145. 
— ,  Pal.  of  169. 
Race  Course  368. 
Railway  Officsc  127. 

—  Station  159.  127. 
Raphael:  Iziz-lzxii. 

Bible  of  B.  329. 
Chigi  Chapel  148. 
S.  Ellgio  222. 
Entombment  185. 
Faitb,  Hope,  and 

Charity  331. 
Fomarina  157.  185. 
Frescoes  in  the  Far- 

nesina  364. 
Galatea  355. 
Logge  (Vatican)  329. 
Madonna  di  Foligno 

331. 
Navagero  and  Beaz- 

zano  200. 
St.  Peter*8  307. 
Prophet  Isaiah  206. 
Sibyls  214. 
Raphael's  Stanze 
(Vatican)  322. 

—  Tapestry  332. 

—  House  207.  304. 

—  Frescoes    from  the 
Villa  181. 

—  Tomb  209. 

—  Transfiguration  331. 

—  Villa  181. 
Reading  Rooms  134. 
Regia  252. 
Restaurants  129. 
Rienzi's  House  273. 

—  Statue  229. 
Rione  Monti  147. 
Ripa  Grande  361. 
BipetUj  the  205. 
BipreaA  dei  Barberi 

193. 
8,  Ro'cco  205. 
Boma    Qaadrata    265 
271. 


BOKB: 

Roma  Vecehia  380. 
Romulus,  Grave  of 

218. 
Rostra  249. 

—  JuUa  250. 
Rotonda,  La  206. 
Sound  Temple  273. 
Rupe  Tarpeiia  241. 
S.  Saba  278. 
S.Sabina274.1xu.lxiii. 
Sacra  Via  247. 
Saepta  Julia  192. 
SaUust,  Gardens  of  156. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro 

206. 
Sancta  Sanctorum, 

chapel  298. 
Sapienza,    Universita 

della  211. 
Sarcophagi,  ancient  liiL 
— ,  early  Christian  Iv. 

296.297. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  249. 
Satyr  of  Myron  294. 

—  of  Praxiteles  238. 
346. 

Savings  Bank  192. 
Scala  Santa  298. 

—  di  Spagna  151. 
Schola  Xantha  245. 
Scrpios,  Tomb  of  the 

Scott,  House  of  Walter 

190. 
Sculptors  133. 
S.  Sebastiano  378. 

—  alia  Polveriera  254, 
Sella's  Statue  158. 
Semenzaio    Comunale 

280. 
Septa  Julia  192. 
SeptimiuB  Severus, 

Palace  of  270. 
Septizonium  265. 
Servius,  Wall  of  159. 

167.  178.  278. 
Sessorium  177. 
Sette  Sale  179. 
Seven  Churches  of 

Rome,  the  xzxvi. 
Shelley's  House  191. 

—  Tomb  277. 
Shops  133. 
Sick  Nurses  132. 

S.  Silvestro  in  Capite 
190. 

—  al  Quirinale  170. 
SiBUnfeC^M»^\  318.  Ixv 

S.  Siato  *JSft. 

Slaugiitfcx  Uouaea'Xl^ 

294. 


ROKB: 

Spagna,  Scala  di  151. 
Spanish  Gbareh  231. 
Spaventa*8  Hon.  158. 
S.    Smnto,    Ospedale 

8.  Spirito  in  Sas8ia305. 
Spoxt  139. 

Stadium    ((Mrcus)    of 
Domitian  212. 

—  of  Septimius  Se- 
venu  269. 

S.  Stefitno  delle  Car- 
rozse  273. 

—  Rotondo  286. 
Strangers'  Quarter  147. 
Street  Scenes  142. 
Studios  133. 

8.  Susanna  167. 
Tabemse  Veteres  and 

Novae  242. 
Tabularium  241. 
Tarpeian  Rock  241. 
Teatro  Argentina  222. 

—  Drammatico  168. 
Telegraph  Office  131. 

Tempietto  363. 
Temple  of  Csesar  250. 

—  of    Castor     and 
Pollux  246. 

—  of  Concordia  245. 

—  of  Cybele  267. 

—  of  the   Deus  Redi- 
culus  377. 

—  of  DiTus  Augustus 
266. 

—  of  Faustina  252. 

—  of  Fortune  273. 

—  of  Isis  194. 

—  of  Juno  Moneta  226. 

—  of  Juno  Sospita  224. 

—  of  Jupiter  (^pitol- 
inns  226. 

—  of  Jupiter   Stator 
267. 

—  of  JupiterVictor269. 

—  of  Magna  Mater  267. 

—  of  Mars  Ultor  262. 

—  of  Mater  Matuta  273. 

—  of  Minerva  Xedica 
176. 

—  of  Neptune  191. 

—  of  Fortunos  273. 

—  of  Romulus  379. 

—  of  the  Sacra  Urbs 
253. 

—  of  Saturn  249. 

—  of  Spes  234. 
Venus  Gtonetrix 
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BOlfS: 

Temple  of  Vespasian 

—  of' Vesta  261. 
Templum  Sacra  Urbis 

253. 
S.  Teodoro  271. 
Testaccio,  Honte  276. 
Theatres  139. 
Theatre    of  Marcellos 

224. 

—  ofPompey  220. 
Thermse  ofAgrippa209. 

—  Antoninianse  279. 

—  of  Caracalla  279. 

—  of  Constantine  169. 
204. 

—  of  Diocletian  159. 

—  of  Titus  259. 

—  of  Trajan  260. 
Thorn  Extractor  234. 
Thorvaldsen,  Statue  of 

156. 
Tiber,  river  144. 
-,  Island  of  the  225. 
Tiberius,  Palace  of  266. 
Time-Ball  194. 
Titian: 

Amor  Sagro  e  Profano 
187. 

Cupid  187. 

St.  Dominic  187. 
Tiro  Nazionale  367. 
Tobacco   Manufactury 

130.  361. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus  193. 

—  of  Ceecilia  Metella 
379. 

—  of    Francesca    de' 
Ponziani  254. 

—  of  Hadrian  300. 

—  of   the   Empress 
Helena  374. 

—  ofthePancratii375. 

—  of  the  Scipios  281. 

—  of  St.  TJrbanus  380. 

—  of  the  Valerii  376. 
S.  Tommaso  degli 

Inglesi  221. 

—  in  Fonnis  285. 
Topography  l44. 
Tor  de'  Cohti  263.  179. 

—  di  Quinto  363. 
Torlonia,  Museo  357. 
Torre  degli  Anguillara 

—  delle  Milizie  168. 

—  di  Nerone  168. 

—  dclla  Scimia  206. 
Trajan's  Column  264. 

—  Forum  263.  Iv. 
Tramwaya.  see  Appx. 
Traatevere  ii6.  358. 


ROME: 

Trattorie  129. 
Tre  Fontane  383. 
Tribunale  Civile  e  Cor- 
rezionale  219. 

—  di  Commercio  219. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  lU. 

299. 
S.   Triniti    de'  Monti 
151. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  221 
Trinity,  Ch.  of  the  190. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  174. 

229. 
Tullianum  260. 
Umbilicus  XJrbis  Romee 

250. 
Universita    della     Sa- 

pienza  211. 
TJniversitas  Gregoriana 

195. 
S.  Urbano  378. 
TJstrinum  207.  380. 
Vatican,  the  316. 

Antiquities  335. 

Appartamenti  Borgia 

Arazzi,  Galleria  degli 

332. 
Archives  360. 
Assyrian  Antiquities 

346. 
Belvedere ,    Cortile 

del  341. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

342. 
Boscareccio  335. 
Braccio  Nuovo  345. 
Bronzes  348. 
Candelabri,  Galleria 

dei  337. 
Cappella    di    I^icco- 

16  V.  328. 

—  Paolina  321. 

—  Sistina  318. 
Casino  del  Papa  335. 
Cortile  del  Belvedere 

341. 

—  di  S.  Damaso  317. 

—  delle  Logge  317. 
Egyptian    Museum 

Etruscan  Museum 

347.  Ui. 
Gabinetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  341. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

332. 

—  deiCMi4fe\a.\>TT^n 

—  Geograftca  S3a. 

—  LapidaTia  ^b. 


ROKB: 

Vatican: 

Galleria  delle  Statue 
339. 

Garden  335. 

Giardino  della  Pigna 
343. 

Hall  of  the  Busts 
340. 

Library  350. 

Mich.  Angelo^s  Fres- 
coes 318.  321. 

Museo  Chiaramonti 
343. 

—  Etrusco-Grego- 
riano  347. 

—  Pio-Clementino 
335. 

Museum  of  Christiiin 
Antiquities  362. 

Pauline  Chapel  321. 

Picture  Gallery  330. 

Portone  di  Bronzo 
316. 

Raphael's  Logge  329. 

—  Stanze  322.  li. 

—  Tapestry  332.1xxii. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

339 

—  deila  Biga  836. 

—  dei  Busti  340. 

—  di  Costantino 
328. 

—  a  Croce  Greca 
336. 

—  Ducale  321. 

—  deir  Immacolata 
322. 

—  deile  Muse  338. 

—  Regia  317. 

—  Rotonda  338. 
Scala  Pia  317. 

—  Regia  317. 
Sistine  Chapel  318. 
Stanza  d'Eliodoro 

327. 

—  deir  Incendio 
322. 

—  dei  Papiri  352. 

—  della   Segnatura 


Tomb  Paintings  349. 

Torre  Borgia  316. 

Vases,  Collection  of 
347. 
Vatican  Hill  299. 
Velabrum  271. 
Yelaequez's  Linocent 

X.  199. 
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ROME: 

Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  251. 
Via  Agostino  Depretis 

165.  171. 

—  Anicia  361. 

—  Appia  278. 

—  AraccBli  194. 

—  del    Babuino     149, 
162. 

—  de'  Banchi  Vecchi 
221. 

—  de'   BauUari  217. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
224. 

—  Bonella  261. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  174. 

—  Cavour  178. 

—  de'  Cerchi  274. 

—  del  Clementino  205. 

—  de*  Condotti  162. 
204. 

—  Conte  Verde  176. 

—  delle  Convertitel90. 

—  de'  Coronari  206. 

—  del  Corso  189. 

—  della  Croce  Bianca 
263. 

—  della  Dataria  169. 

—  de*  Due  Macelli  162. 

—  Em.  Filiberto  176. 

—  Flaminia   113.   367. 

—  Fontanel!  a  di  Borg- 
hese  190.  205. 

—  Galvani  276. 

—  Garibaldi  361. 

—  Giovanni  Lanza  179. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  286. 

—  Giulia  222. 

—  del  GovernoVeccbio 
218. 

—  Gregoriana  151. 

—  di  S.  Gregorio  282. 

—  Labicana  177. 

—  Lata  189. 

'    —  Latina  281. 

—  della  Lungara  358. 

—  Lungarina  225.  a^S. 

—  di  Marforio  193. 

—  Margutta  149. 

—  della  Marmorata276. 

—  S.  Martino  ai  Monti 
179. 

—  Merulana  173. 

—  di  Monserrato  221. 

—  del  Nazareno  152. 

—  Nazionale  165.  193. 

—  della  Peacheria  223. 

—  de'  Pettinari  221. 
—  della  Pilotta   168. 

—  del    Piebi.scito    193. 
216, 


ROMS: 

Via  di  Porta  S.  Seba- 
stiano  278. 

—  Prsenestina  177. 874. 

—  Principe  Engenio 
177. 

—  di  Propaganda  152. 

—  Quattro  Fontane 
156.  165. 

—  del  Quirinale  168. 

—  di  Ripetta  149. 

—  Sacra  247. 

—  della  Salara  274. 

—  de'  Santi  Quattro 
289 

—  deila  Scrofa  205. 

—  Sistina  153. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  286. 

—  S.  Teodoro  271. 

—  di  Tor  Argentina 
222. 

—  deile  Tre  Pile  227. 

—  del  Tritone  153. 

—  Triumpbalis  259. 

—  de'  Vascellari  360. 

—  Veneto  154. 

—  Venti  Settembre 
157. 

Viale  di  Porta  S.  Paolo 
278. 

—  Principessa  Margbe 
rita  176. 

Victor  Emmanuel, 
Mon.  of  193.  228. 
— ,  Statue  of  149. 
— ,  Tomb  of  209. 
Vicus  Jugarius  247. 

—  Tuscus  246.  271. 
Villa  Albani  369. 

—  Aldobrandini  167. 

—  Borghese  181. 

—  Geelimontana  285. 

—  Colonna  204. 

—  Doria-Pamphili36l. 

—  Farnesina  364. 

—  Lante  363. 

—  Ludovisi  154. 

—  Madama  368. 

—  Magistrale  (Maltese) 
276. 

—  Massimi  293. 

—  Mattel  285. 

—  Medici  160. 

—  Mellini  369. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  187, 

—  Spada  372. 

—  Torlonia  372. 

—  Wolkonsky  299. 
Vimiival  145. 
SS.    "Viticexvxo    ^^ 

Aivastasio  \b^.  ?«&. 
8.  ViU\G  i«&. 

s.  vuo  n^=. 


ROME: 

Waldensian  Church 
168. 

War  Office  167. 

Wine-shops  190. 

Zeus  of  Otricoli  338. 
Bomena  46. 
— ,  castle  46. 
Ronciglione  96. 
Bonco,  the  100.  102. 
Rosaro  66. 
Roselle  3. 
Bosia  36. 
Rosignano  2. 
Rosso,  Monte  122. 
Roviano  409. 
Rubicon,  the  102. 
Ruffinella,  Villa  392. 
Rusciano  113. 
RuseUee  3. 

Sabate  97. 

Sabina,  the  90. 

Sabine  Mountain8,the  401« 

Sacco  424. 

Sacra,  Isola  418. 

Saline  9. 

Salone  401. 

S.  Salvatore,  Abbey  12. 

Sapis  102. 

Saracinesco  409. 

Sarteano  82. 

Sasso  9. 

Sassoferrato  123. 

Sassovivo,   Abbadia  di 

72. 
Saturnia  4. 
Savignano   di     Romagna 

Savio,  river  102. 
Saxa  Rubra  368. 
Scarabellata  402. 
Schieggia  114. 
S.  Scolastica  410. 
Scopettone,  the  51. 
S.  Secondo  53. 
Segni  424. 
Selagite,  Mt.  12. 
Selci  Lama  52. 
Sena  Gallica  114. 

—  Julia  19. 
Senigallia  114. 
Senio,  river  98. 
Sentinum  128. 
Septempeda  121. 
Sermoneta  427.  . 
Serpentara  414. 
Serra  Partucci  53. 

—  S.  Quirico  122. 
k%«X\^  428. 
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Sesze  428. 

Sibillini,  Monti  118. 
Sieci  41. 
Siena  17. 

•S.  Agostino  27. 

Archives  28. 

Banca  d'ltalia  27. 

Bandini,  Statue  of  30. 

S.  Barbera,  Fort  34. 

8.  Bernardino,  Ora- 
torio di  30. 

BibliotecaPabblicaa 

Oampansi,  Monast.  34. 

Cappella  di  Piazza  21. 

Oarmine  28. 

Casa  di  8.  Gaterina  32. 

Casino  de'  Nobili  U% 

Cathedral  23. 

Cimitero  della  Miseri- 
eordia  27. 

88.  Concezione  29. 

8.  Cristofano  30. 

Deaf  andDumb  Asylnm 
28. 

8.  Domenico  33. 

Fontebranda  33. 

Fontegiasta  34. 

Fonte  di  Follonica  29. 

—  Gaja  22. 

—  Ovile  35. 

—  di  Pantaneto  29 

—  de*  Pispini  29. 
8.  Francesco  SO. 
8.  Giorgio  29. 
8.  Giovanni  23. 
8.  Girolamo  29. 
House  of  St.  Catharine 

32. 
Innocenti  27. 
Istituto      delle     Belle 

ArtiSl. 

—  de'  Sordo-Muti  28. 
Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral 25. 

Lizza,  La  34. 
Loggia  del  Papa  28. 
L^Osservanza  35. 
Madonna  d.  Angeli  29. 
Mangia,  Torre  del  21. 
8.  Maria  del  Carmine 
28. 

—  delle  Nevi  34. 

—  di  Provenzano  30. 

—  della  Scala  26. 
8.  Martino  23. 
Metropolitana,  Ohiesa 

28. 
Opera  del  Duomo  26. 
Oaservanza  35. 
I^aggo  Arcireacovile 
23. 
—  Biehi  30. 
—  Buonaignori  27. 


Siena: 
Palazzo  Chigi  (now 
Piccolomini)  27. 

—  Ciaia  34. 

—  dei  Diavoli  35. 

—  PinetU  27. 

—  Gori  30. 

—  del  Governo  28. 

—  del  Magniflco  23. 

—  Mocenni  34. 

—  Kerucci  27. 

—  Palmieri  60. 

—  Pecci  26. 

—  Pollini  28. 

—  Pubblico  21. 

—  Reale  26. 

—  Saracini  27. 

—  Spannocchi  30. 

—  Tolomei  30. 

—  del  Turco  35. 
Peruzzi ,  House  of  35. 
Piazza  del  Campo  (Vit- 

torio  Emanuele)  21. 

—  di  8.  Francesco  30. 

—  Giordano  Bruno  27. 
8.  Pietro    della    Mag- 

gione  35. 

alle  Scale  27. 

Porta  Camollia  35. 

—  S.  Marco  28. 

—  Ovile  35. 

—  Pispini  29.  85. 

—  Bomana  29. 
Servi  di  Maria  29. 
S.  Spirit©  29. 
Statue  of  Italia  23. 

—  of  Bandini  30. 
Tolomei,  Collegio  27. 
University  2^. 
S.  Vigil io  29. 
Wood  Carving  21. 

Sieve,  river  41. 
Sigillo  114. 
Signa  14. 
Signia  424. 
8.  Silvestro  90. 
Simbruina  Stagna  409. 
Sinalunga  39.  47. 
Sinigaglia  114. 
Sinnus  98. 
Sipicciano  91. 
Sirolo  118. 
Somma,  Monte  78. 
Sonnino  428. 
Soracte,  Mt.  89. 
Sovana  4. 
Spello  71. 
Spoletium  74. 
Spoleto  74. 
Steggia  17. 
'S.  Stefano  414. 
^— ,  Grotte  91. 
,  Porto  4. 


sua  46. 
Sticciano  38. 
Stimigliano  90. 
Storta,  La  415.  98. 
Stroncone  78. 
Subasio,  Monte  70. 
Subbiano  46. 
Subiaco  409. 
Sublaqueum  409. 
Sutri  96. 
Sutrium  96. 

Tadinum  123. 
Talamone  4. 
Tarquinii  6.  5. 
Tarracina  429. 
TavoUo,  river  106. 
Terni  78. 
Terontola  50. 
Terracina  429. 
Teverone,  river  401.  402. 
Tiber ,  river  51.  52.   88. 

144.  etc. 
— ,  Source  of  the  62. 
Tibur  406. 

Tifernum  Tiberinum  52. 
Tivoli  405. 
Todi  65. 
Tolentino  121. 
Tolentinum  Picenum 

121. 
Tolfa,  La  7. 
Tomba  di  Nerone  368. 
dei  Pancratii  375. 
dei  Valerii  375. 
Topina,  Val  124. 
Topino,  the  71. 
Tor  Paterno  421. 

—  di  Quinto  363. 

—  Sapienza  374. 

—  de'  Schiavi  374.  401. 

—  di  Selce  380. 
Tre  Teste  374. 

Torraccio  380. 
Torre  Bertaldo  7. 
Boacciana  418. 

—  Pignattara  375. 
Torrenieri  38. 

Torri  (Val  di  Merse)  30. 

Torrita  39.  47. 

Toscanella  95. 

Toscania  95. 

Trasimeno,  Lago  50. 

Trebia  73. 

Tre  Fontane  383. 

Trestina  53. 

Trevi  73. 

— ,  Monte  428. 

Trevignano  97. 
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Tusculana,  Villa  S92. 
•  Tusculanum  392. 
Tusculuni  392. 

Ufens  428. 
Uffente  428. 
Umbertide  53. 
Umbria  98. 
Trbania  123- 
y.  Urbano  378. 
Urbibentum  83. 
Urbino  109. 
Urbisaglia  121. 
Urbs  Salvia  121. 

—  Vetus  83. 
Urgone,  the  102. 
Urvinum  Hortensc  72. 

—  Metaurense  109. 
Uso,  river  103. 

Vaccarreccia,  Tumulus 

of  416. 
Vada  2. 

Vagnolini,  Vigna  378. 
Valclietta,  the  3U8. 
Val  d'Elsa  14. 

—  di  Pussino  368. 

—  Topina  124. 
Valle  Aricciana  397. 

—  d'  Inferno  369.  98. 
Valmontone  424. 
Valvisciolo,  Abbey  of 

427. 
Varano  118. 
Varia  409. 
Veil  415. 
Velathri  9. 
Velino,  river  79. 
Vclitrti?  42  J. 


Velletri  425. 
Vene,  he  73. 
Verano,  Mte.  07. 
Verna,  La  46. 
Vetralla  95. 
Vetulonia  3. 
Via  iEniilia  98. 

—  Appia  377.  428. 

—  Nuova  375. 

Aurelia  2.  7. 

—  Casilina  374. 
Cassia  368.  81. 

—  Collatina  374. 
Flamiuia  113.  867. 

416. 

—  Labicana  374. 

—  Latina  376. 
Laurent ina  383. 

—  Nomentana  372. 
Ostiensis  883. 

—  Preenestina  374. 

—  Salaria  309.  372.  90. 

—  Tiburtina  402. 

—  Triumphalis  400. 

—  Tuscolaua  376. 

—  Valeria  408. 
Vicarelle  2. 
Vicarello  97. 
Vico,  Lago  di  96. 
Vicovaro  403. 

Vicus  Augustanus  421. 
Vignoni,  liagni  di  33. 
Villa  Adriana  403. 

—  Albani  369.  423. 

—  Aldobrandini  392. 

—  Barberini  396. 
Belrespiro  364. 

—  of  Cicero  393. 
C(.iiti  392. 


Villa  Corsini  423. 

—  d'Este  407. 

—  Falconieri  393. 

—  ad  Gallinas  368. 

—  of  the  Gordiani  374, 

—  of  Hadrian  403. 

—  of  Horace  407. 

—  Impeiiale  108.  106. 

—  Inghirami  12. 

—  Lante  94. 

—  of  Livia  863. 

—  of  H eecenas  407. 

—  S.  Martino  13. 

—  S.  McKsano  41. 

—  Mondragone  393. 

—  Piccolomini  892. 

—  Ruffinella  392. 

—  Sanmezzano  41. 

—  Spada  872. 

—  Torlonia  418. 

—  Tusculana  392. 
Villo  Monterchi  51. 
S.  Vincenzo  2. 

6S.  Vincenzo  cd  Ana- 

stasio  383.  153. 
Vite,  Capo  della  13. 
Viterbo  92. 
8.  Vito  88. 

—  Romano  403. 
Vivo  38. 
Volaterrse  9. 
Volscian  31uuntains  423L 
Volsinii  83.  87. 
Volterra  9.   2. 

Vulci  5. 


Zagarolo  411. 
ZolforetJ.  Lagu  9. 
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